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PREFACE. 


Ik  the  Second  Volume  of  the  American  Gardener^s  Magazine, 
in  additional  quantity  of  information  will  be  found,  for  which  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  table  of  contents.  For  this  we  are  indebted 
to  the  continued  kindness  of  our  correspondents:  our  own  experi- 
ence as  conductors  has  also  enabled  us  to  add  more  interest  to 
the  work« 

In  this  Volume,  agreeably  to  our  intentions  as  stated  at  the  close 
of  the  first,  we  have  commenced  giving  plans  of  green-houses  of 
various  sizes:  two  have  already  appeared,  from  which  designs,  we 
bave  the  gratification  to  learn,  one  or  two  have  already  been  built, 
and  others  contemplated  for  erection  the  ensuing  season.  Other 
plans  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  next  and  succeeding  Volumes, 
which  will  finally  embrace  the  most  beautiful  structures  in  this 
vicinity.  We  have  it  also  in  our  power  to  say,  that,  if  we  are  ena- 
bled, by  an  increasing  circulation,  ground  plans  of  some  of  the  best 
arranged  gardens  will  also  appear  in  the  third  Volume.  The 
method  of  heating  by  hot  water,  as  detailed  in  connexion  with  the 
plans  of  the  green-houses,  and  the  method  invented  by  Mr.  Hogg, 
in  this  Volume,  will  be  a  sufficient  guide  to  those  who  are  erect- 
lag  stoves  or  greee-houses,  in  fitting  up  such  apparatuses. 

Of  the  various  papers  in  the  second  Vojume,  which  we  may 
recommend  as  particularly  interesting,  are  those  on  the  cultivaitton 
of  Strawberries,  on  the  em[4oyment  of  Vases  in  garden  scenery , 
on  the  cultivation  of  some  of  the  Cacti,  on  the  pink  and  car- 
nation, and  the  remarks  on  the  genus  O'xalis.  Our  own  articles  cm 
the  forcing  of  the  Cucumber,  on  growing  Peaches  in  pots,  the 
Calendar  of  plants,  and  the  remarks  on  the  Pffiony,  wiU,  we  hope, 
be  of  sofaie  value  to  the  practical  as  well  as  the  amateur  gardener. 
The  paper  on  the  classification  and  ancangement  of  Peas,  with 
their  numerous  synonymes,  taken  from  a  foreign  work,  is  of  great 
value. 
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IV  PREFACE. 

Among  the  improvements  we  may  mention  the  indication  of  the 
generic  and  specific  names  of  plants,  as  whether  classic,  aborigi- 
nal, commemorative,  or  composed.  Though  this  may  be  antici- 
pating a  more  general  knowledge  of  Botany,  we  believe  they  will 
be  found  to  render  the  names  of  plants  more  familiar.  We  have 
also  adopted  what  we  think  a  decided  improvement  in  the  index: 
instead  of  a  general  one,  we  have  given  a  list  of  all  the  plants  men- 
tioned in  this  Volume,  with,  in  most  instances,  their  synonymes 
corrected;  from  which  a  reference  can  be  made  with  great  facility. 
For  this  improvement,  we  are  indebted,  in  part,  to  the  Uth  Vol- 
ume of  Loudon's  Magazine. 

In  addition  to  the  above  improvements  in  this  Volume,  in  the 
next  will  occasionally  Appear  an  article,  headed  Pamological  J^To— 
iice$:  these  notices  will  contain  accounts  of  all  the  new  varieties 
of  fruits  introduced,  more  piurticularly  of  the  fine  kinds  of  pears, 
raised  by  the  venerable  and  celebrated  Professor  Van  Mons«  of 
Belgium.  Those  varieties  which  already  exist  in  our  gardens,  un- 
der different  names,  which  may  be  noticed,  will  have  their  sy- 
nonymes carefully  and  correctly  given.  T^  aid  us  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  this  article,  we  shall  be  assisted  by  several  eminent  pomolo- 
gists.  Notices  of  all  new  vegetables,  worthy  of  cultivation,  will 
also  appear.  The  Floricultural  notices  will,  as  heretofore,  em- 
brace every  thing  new  and  interesting. 

With  the  close  of  this  Volume,  Mr.  P.  B.  Hovey,  jr.,  retires 
from  the  editorial  department.  On  this  account,  however,  our 
Magazine  will  not  be  rendered  less  interesting:  he  will  continue 
to  assist  by  frequent  contributions.  With  the  same  zeal  in  the 
pursuit  of  horticulture  which  has  heretofore  animated  us,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  make  the  Magazine  what  it  has  ever  been  our  desire 
to,  a  periodical  worthy  of  the  support  of  all  amateurs  and  lovers 
of  gardening.  With  the  increasing  taste  for  the  science  ^  which 
we  are  vain  enough  to  believe  our  Magazine  has  been  eminently 
useful  in  spreading,  we  anticipate  a  corresponding  increase  in  its 
circulation:  our  efforts  will  be  directed  to  the  diffusion  of  such  in- 
formation as  will  continue  to  create  a  love  of  horticulture  and 
botany.  To  our  friends  who  have  so  liberally  contributed  to  its 
pages,  we  again  offer  our  warmest  thanks. 

C.  M.  H., 
P.  B.  H.,  Jr. 

Boston^  Jfavemher  IBth,  1836. 
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CORRECTIONS. 


All  the  botanical  namef  of  plants  enumerated  In 
this  volume  which  are  misspelt,  wrongly 
accented,  or  the  indication  of  the  generic  or 
specific  names  incorrectly  given,  are  corrected 
in  the  index :  consequently  those  names  which 
do  not  agree  with  those  in  the  index,  are  er- 
rors.   The  others  are  as  follows  :— 

In  p. 8.  line  7  flrom  the  bottom,  ttir  ''SO,*'  read 
»40.»» 

In  p.  II,  line  10  fh>m  the  top,  for  **  exhale,'*  read 
"  inhale." 

In  p.  36,  line  15  ftom  the  top,  for  ''ftll,"  read 
•♦ftill." 

In  p.  41,  line  4  flrom  the  bottom,  Ibr  **  love,"  read 
**  lore." 

In  p.  42,  line  18  flrom  the  top,  after  **  that," 
insert  a  period. 

In  p.  46,  lines  16  and  20  ftom  the  top,  fbr  "tubes," 
read  "  tubers." 

In  p.  165,  line  15  ftom  the  bottom,  fbr  ^  Epipbi- 
gus,"  read  <*  Epiph^gus ;"  line  3  Irom  the  bot- 
tom, for  "  9ijyo^,**read  **  fpVY^S ;  '*  line  1  ftom 
4he  bottom,  for  "  yayo^»  *  road  **  yoytfi.'* 


In  p.  166,  line  12  ftom  the  top,  deU  <<  plant."  ' 
In  p.  178,  line  12  ftom  the  top,  after  '*  Amateur," 

add  "  garden." 
In  p.  231,  line  14  ftom  the  bottom,  for  «  nearest,'^ 

read  "  newest ;"  line  13  from  the  bottom,  for 

"  Banicaria,"  read  "  8axicaria." 
In  p.  232,  line  7  from  the  top,  for  <*  Le  Leuer," 

read"Le8euer." 
In  p.  348,  line  9  from  the  top,  for  "  arton,"  read 

"Arrow." 
In  p.  397,  line  28  ftom  the  bottom,  for  "  Harrii- 

burah,"  read  »*  Hamburgh." 
In  p.  399,  line  7  from  the  bottom,  for  **  below," 

read  "  abore." 
In  p.  421,  line  from  the  top,  for  "  Coaar."  raad 

"  Cajsar.*' 
In  p.  421,  line  17  fh>m  the  top,  for  "twohun^ 

dred thousand," read  "sixty- five  thousand." 
In  p.  424,  line  9  from  the  top,  for  "  the,"  read 

"  this." 
In  p.  434,  line  IS  ftom  the  bottom,  for  «108,** 

iMd<*90S.>* 
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and  Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  Landscape 
Gardening,  &c.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.  L.  G.  H.  and  Z.  S.  New  edition, 
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NURSERY  OF  WILLIAM  KENRICK, 

M  Nonanlum  Hlll^  in  Newton^  Mass. 

Frutt  Trees,  Ornamental  Trev.s  ami  Plants;  Chinese  Mulber- 
ries, or  MoRus  Multicaulis,  for  Silk;  50  cts.  per  single  plant,  $4  50 
per  (lozen,  $25  to  $^0  per  hundred,  or  by  the  thousand  at  reduced  prices. 
Also  Common  White  Slulberries. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Roses;  one  thousand  varieties  of  the  most 
beautiful.  One  thousand  varieties  ornamental  herbaceous  plants, 
including  splendid  Pteonies  and  Double  Dahlias. 

Address  to  William  Kenrick,  Newton,  near  Boston,  Trees  packed 
for  distant  places  in  the  first  style.  Transportation  to  the  city  without 
charge.    Catalogues  gratis. 

All  orders  left  with  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  who  are  Agents,  at  their 
Horticultural  Seed  Store,  Nos.  79  and  81  Cornhill,  Boston,  will 
meet  with  prompt  attention.  Aug.  17,  1835. 


HORTICULTURAL  SEED  WAREHOUSE. 

NEW  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

HOVEY  &  CO.  (Nos.  79  and  81  Cornhill)  have  just  received  their 
general  assortment  of  fresh  seeds,  of  every  description,  of  the  growth 
of  1835.     Catalogues  of  the  same  may  bo  had,  on  application,  ^a/i«. 

Boxes  op  Seeds  put  up  for  retail  dealers,  in  any  quantity,  to  whom 
will  be  made  a  liberal  discount. 

Hovey  &  Co.  are  agents  for  the  "  Silk  Culturist,*^  published  at  Hart- 
ford, and  receive  subscriptions  at  their  seedstore;  50  cents  per  year. 

Cobb's  Manual,  on  the  growth  of  the  Mulberry  tree  and  manufacture 
of  Silk.    2d  edition;  50  cts. 

100  pounds  white  mulberry  seed,  of  the  growth  of  1835;  also 
100,000  White  Mulberry  Trees,  three  years  old. 

Just  published  Chaptal's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  1  voL  12ino. 
Price  i$l,25. 

Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  of  every  description,  including  an  exten- 
eive  assortment  of  the  newest  and  finest  varieties. 

An  extensive  collection  of  Books,  connected  with^'gardening,  botany, 
&c.  viz.,  Loudon's  Hortus  Britannicus,  Sweet's  Hot-house  and  Green- 
house Manual,  Rennie's  Alphabets  of  Gardening,  Botanv,  Insects,  Chem- 
istry, &c.,  Doyle's  Flower  Garden,  McNabon  Heaths,  Hortus  Woburn- 
ensis,  Harrison  on  Fruit  Trees,  Complete  Farmer,  new  American  Gar- 
dener, American  Orchardist,  Gardener's  Assistant,  Florist's  Guide,  &c. 

Subscriptions  received  for  the  Cultivator,  published  at  Albany,  and 
conducted  by  Judge  Buel,  assisted  by  a  committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society;  price  50  cents,  in  monthly  quarto  numbers. 


CHINESE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

HOVEY  &  CO.  have  for  sale  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  Chry- 
santhemums, embracing  upwards  of  forty  of  the  finest  varieties  ;  they 
are  now  coming  into  full  bloom. 

— also — 

A  superb  collection  of  Camellias,  containing  over  a  hundred  of  the 
most  rare  kinds. 
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THE 

CUKTZ  V  ATORi 

A  MONTHLY  PUBLICATIOPr,  DEVOTED  TO  AGRICULTURE, 

AND  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  YOUTH,  • 

PUBLISHED  BT  THB 

NEW  YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

UNDER    THE    DIRECTION    OP 

J.  BUEL,  J.  P.  BEEKMAN,  and  J.  D.  WASSON. 

VOL.  n  commenced  march  last. 
In  Quarto  Nwnbers, — Price  50  Cents  a  year,  in  Advance, 

Thm  object  of  the  publication  is  to  disseminate  useful  information, 
among  the  agricultural  community  in  the  cheapest  practical  form  ;  and 
the  success  of  the  undertaking  and  the  character  of  the  paper,  are  indi- 
cated by  the  fact,  that  although  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  second  volume, 
its  subscribers  exceed  twelve  thousand,  and  comprise  residents  of  twenty- 
oae  of  the  United  States. 

The  present  volume  has  been  so  enlarged,  that  each  number  will  con- 
tain as  much  matter  as  eighteen  pages  of  the  first.  It  contains  many  en- 
gravings and  cuts  executed  by  good  artists,  illustrative  of  implemeots, 
aeimab,  and  operations  of  industry. 

Vol.  I  may  be  had,  stitched  in  a  neat  cover,  for  Jifty  cents.  The  post- 
age is  but  1S|  cents  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 

HovET  &  Co.  are  agents  of  the  Cultivator  for  the  New  England  States. 

FRUIT  and  ORlVAIHEIVTAIi  TREES,  &c. 

FOR  SALE  at  the  Nursery  of  JOHN  A.  KENRICK,  in  Newton, 
twe  miles  from  Boston — a  large  and  extensive  variety  of  choice  Fruit 
Trees,  Ornamental  trees  and  Shrubs,  consisting  of  the  best  varieties  of 
the  Dew  foreign  and  native  Pears,  Apples,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Neciarioes,  Apricots,  Quinces,  Almonds,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  Grapes,  &c.  In  the  selection  of  fruits,  no  labor  or 
expense  has  been  spared  to  procure  from  the  best  sources,  those  which 
have  been  proved,  on  trial,  to  be  of  the  choicest  kinds.  The  utmost 
accuracy  will  be  observed,  and  purchasers  may  depend  on  receiving 
trees  true  to  the  kinds  they  o»der. 

Also,  the  finest  collection  of  herbaceous  perennial  flowering  plants. 
Pceonies,  Double  Dahlias,— and  a  splendid  collection  of  hardy  and  Chi- 
nese Roses,  selected  with  great  care,  both  in  regard  to  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers,  and  the  distinctness  of  their  colors. 

Also,  the  MoRUS  Multicaulis,  or  true  Chinese  Mulberry,  by  the  100 
or  1000,  at  a  liberal  discount. — White  Italian  do.  and  other  varieties, 
making  a  complete  assortment  for  stocking  a  Mulberry  Plantation. 

AH  orders  promptly  executed,  and  trees  will  be  packed  to  go  safely  by 
land  or  water,  and  will  be  delivered  in  Boston  free  of  expense. 

Address  John  A.  Kenrick,  Newton,  Mass.  Or  all  orders  will  meet 
with  the  same  attention  if  forwarded  or  left  with  Hovey  &  Co.,  at  their 
Seed  Warehouse,  Nob.  79  and  81  Comhill,  Boston,  who  are  agentf* 
Catalogues  sent  gratis,  to  all  applicants. 

^M.  1, 1986. 
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CATALOGUE  OF 

NEW  GERANIUMS  OR  PELARGONIUMS, 

GROWN   AND    SOLD    BY 

WILLIAM    RUSSELL, 

FliORIST     AND     LANDSCAPE     GARDENER, 

Jay  and  Willoughby  Streets,  near  the  Military  Garden, 

BROOKLYN,    LONG  ISLAND,    N.  Y. 


SECTION   I. 
WUU  or  Blutk,  with  Dark 

Ldnes  and  Spots. 

tAmericaoum $2  00 

*AdmiraJ  Codriogton 60 

Briffhtoniensiii 1  25 

fBeaJiy  or  Brooklyn l  25 

*Coiwtance I  25 

*CouDteM  of  Mnnater. .... .1  00 


SECTION    IV. 

Brifht  RtdL,  with  Dark  Lines 

and  Spots. 

*CIeopatra  (new) $1  00 

*Cici8teri«,  (or  Countew  of 

Chichester) 1  25 

Latilobium 75 

^Paxinini  (nevr) 1  25 

'  Praclarum 1  00 


DuchcM  St.  Albans 

FoMterianum ...i  00 

HilUaoam 75 

*Mout  Blanc 125 

Micaaa 60 


I  00  Plaiitngenet 1  00 

Ranger 1  00 

Seneca 75 

♦TagUonli l  25 


SECTION  II. 

LUae  Biusk^  with  Dark  Lines 

and  Spots. 

*kmesbmj $i  25 

Boll'tf  Humii 60 

•LootaPhimp 75 

^Ontario i  25 

SECTION    III. 

Roif  Red  or  Pink,  with  Dark 

Lines  and  Spots. 

Anne  Boleyn $0  60 

•Cllnione 60 

*D«Mimile,  (or  R.  Cham- 
pion)   75 

Daphne 75 

*Gen.  Washington,  (new),  l  60 


SECTION   V. 

Bright  Crimson  and  Purple, 

with  Dark  Lines  and  Spots. 

AlllPachii $100 

*Bnindenelli«,  (Lady  Brude- 

ne!I) 75 

Dnke  of  Cumberland 76 

*Enflnet 1  25 

Falklandis  (Lady Falkland)  1  00 

*Lownd8ianum 1  00 

Perfectam l  50 

Reuben  Apsley 60 

SECTION    VI. 

Purple  and  Puce,  with  Dark 
Lines  and  Spots. 

*B]ae  Beard $1  60 

Drakitt 150 


Jupiter T....'..\...!.l  25!Fanny  Kemble l  25 

*Lord Monster 1  OO'Glorianum 75 

Laxulum  Odoratum i  00,  Humli,  (Paul's) l  25 

MollUbllum,(or  Cherillanum)  75  Lord  Combemere 00 


Macnlatnm  Roseum. 

*Ph<Bnlz 

<lueen  Emma. 

Qoeenii 

Rnbininm. 


.100 
.1  60 
.100 
.  60 
.    60 

*Roseli» 125 

tRnseum  Hultillorum 2  00 

Drbamim 76] 


Wel^eanum i  25 

SECTION    VII. 
Dark  Shade  Red   or  Crimson, 
unth  Dark  Lines  and  large 
Spots. 

De  Vere ,...$0  75 

Earl  Grey 125 


^Grandissimum i  25 

*EIanimetti« 50 

Man  of  Ross 1  00 

*Tor> iflo 

Welige's  Sidney 1  00 

William  the  Fourth 1  00 

Fa«tuo«um,  (or  Mary  Queen 
oTScots^ 1  00 

SECTION    VIII. 

Bright  Red  or  Crimson,  with 

Black  Lines  and  Spots. 

Admiral  Nelson $150 

Flagons,(or  Lord  Yarborough)  75 

Ne  plus  Ultra i  26 

^Phcebus 1  fio 

^Romeo 1  50 

SECTION    IX. 
Orange  or  Crimson  Scarlet, 
with  Black  Lines  and  Spots. 

^Adonis $1  25 

*Brilliante 75 

Brown's  Lady  Gore 75 

*De  Burghc 125 

Flexuosum 1  25 

*Metor 1  25 

*Prince«s  Augusta 50 

*Queen  Sheba 2  00 

*Queen  Adelaide 1  00 

duercirolium  Superbum . . . .  i  OO 

'  Radians i  00 

Russelliannm 1  00 

Translucens 50 

•Veslris.* 1  OO 

Willinorianum 1  00 

SECTION   X. 
With  Dark  Clouded  PurpU 
Crimson. 
*Beanc]arkii,  (Duke  Bt.  Al- 
bans)  $125 

Jenkinsonia 75 

Obscurum  Grandiflorum...!  00 
Yeatmanianum 60 


C7 Persons  taking  twelre  Tarietiee,  will  be  supplied  at  $1S  00. 

The  above  splendid  Collection  of  New  Pelargoniums  were  imported  last  Fall,  from  W.  R.*8 
original  and  cel(rt>rated  Collection  at  Battersca,  near  London,  and  confains  the  most  distinct  and 
baautiflil  varieties  that  can  be  olTered  Tor  sale  in  this  country.  Those  marked  thus  *  were  ob- 
tained from  Seeds  raised  by  him  in  England.  Thusf  in  this  country.  He  has  slso  fine  Flower- 
ing Plarts  orhis  new  Scarlet  Flowering  Rhododendron  Russetiianum^  Potentilla  Russelliana. 
Double,  White,  and  Red,  China  Pceoniae,  Dahlias,  and  other  choice  desirable  Green-houeef  and 
hardy  Plants.  Seeds  saved  from  W.  R.*s  Collection  orCeraniums,  25  cents  per  paper.  Designs 
Ibr  Parks,  Flower  Gardens,  Ac,  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Ac.,  upon  the  most 
approved  modern  style  of  English  Gardening.  Orders  (hlthfblly  executed,  wltli  good  package, 
Md  eveAiny  detpatehed  to  any  part  of  America. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


AjiT.  I.  Some  Account  of  a  Green-house  erected  the  peist  Summer 
in  the  Garden  of  Mr.  S,  Sweetser^  Cambridgeport ;  accompanied 
iBith  Engravings  illustrating  the  same^  and  the  method  of  Heating 
by  Hot  Water.     By  the  Conductors. 

Agrccablt  to  our  intentions,  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that 
we  now  present  to  our  readers  an  account,  accompanied 
with  a  description  and  engravings,  of  a  neat,  beautiful,  and 
very  convenient  green-house  erected  by  Mr.  Sweetser  in  his 
|ardea  the  past  summer,  and  which  has  been  finished  but  a 
lew  weeks,  and  the  plants  just  moved  into  their  places  for 
the  season.  To  his  kindness  in  communicating  to  us,  thus 
early,  the  information  which  is  contained  in  this  article,  we 
are  greatly  indebted ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  our  readers 
will  be  equally  so  with  ourselves.  We  are  confident  that 
this  house  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  complete  of  the 
kind  that  has  ever  been  erected  in  our  vicinity.  It  is  just 
the  size  that  any  person  would  wish  who  has  but  a  few  hours 
to  devote  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  plants  ;  and  the 
cost  of  the  erection  is  so  trifling,  compared  with  what  is 
generally  estimated  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
gardening,  and  have  but  little  information  on  the  subject, 
that  we  are  certain  it  will  serve  as  a  model  to  build  by  for 
every  lover  of  horticulture  who  is  desirous  of  having  at- 
tached to  his  garden  or  dwelling,  that  most  truly  desirable 
of  modern  additions,  through  our  long  and  dreary  winters, — 
ECTeen-house. 

In  the  construction  of  green-houses,  hot-houses,  graperies, 
to.,  there  is  yet  much  information  wanted  ;  from  3iis  want, 
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many  errors  have  been  committed,  especially  when  the  erec- 
tion of  such  has  been  entrusted  to  persons  who  have  no  more 
knowledge  of  building,  than  what  is  necessary  for  all  the 
common  purposes  of  joinery.  Thus,  it  can  easily  be  con- 
ceived why  green-houses  are  so  seldom  suited  to  the  wants 
and  convenience  of  the  owner  ;  for  it  may  almost  be  said  to 
be  impossible  for  an  individual  who  has  no  information  re- 
specting the  habits  of  plants,  their  want  of  light,  heat,  air, 
&c.,  to  erect  a  house  which  shall  combine  all  the  advan^ 
tages  of  one  properly  planned  and  finally  constructed,  with 
a  single  eye  to  the  health  of  the  plants,  the  economical  em- 
ployment of  labor,  and  the  use  of  fuel.  The  consumption 
of  fuel,  in  particular,  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  in 
the  arrangement  of  houses  ;  and  until  it  can  be  procured  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  at  present,  it  should  be  the  first  consid- 
eration of  the  builder  to  study  its  economical  use.  The  labor 
of  keeping  up  the  heat  in  houses  is  another  subject  of  con- 
sequence, both  as  respects  economy  and  health ;  no  person 
who  keeps  a  gardener,  would  wish  him  to  employ  all  his  time  in 
looking  after  the  fires,  when  it  should  be  spent  in  attending 
to  the  plants  and  to  the  appearance  of  the  house  ;  nor  would 
he  wish  to  endanger  his  health,  by  keeping  him  up  half,  and 
in  some  instances,  the  whole  of  a  cold  night,  watching  the 
furnaces  and  supplying  fuel.  To  those  individuals  who  pos- 
sess green-houses  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  having  them  un- 
der their  own  management,  this  would  at  once  be  a  strong 
inducement  to  forego  the  delight  and  gratification  to  be  thus 
derived  ;  and  it  is,  and  always  should  be,  the  first  thing  to 
guard  &j^nst  any  such  errors  in  building,  as  will  obviate  all 
these  difficulties. 

The  numerous  structures,  lately  erected  in  this  vicinity, 
for  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  fruits,  collected  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  from  climates  both  temperate  and 
tropical,  has  tended  much  to  improve  the  beauty  and  con- 
venience of  such  buildings.  Indeed,  the  splendid  specimen^ 
at  one  or  two  places,  are,  we  venture  to  say,  equal  to  any 
thing  of  the  kind  constructed  by  the  celebrated  garden  ar- 
chitects of  our  transatlantic  neighbors.  But  these  were  no1 
done  without  much  deliberation,  and  without  consulting  all 
the  works  which  would  throw  any  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  all  the  most  approved  published  plans  were  overlooked, 
and  those  parts  selected  out  and  formed  into  a  whole  as  a 
model  for  one,  which  should  have  all  their  advantages,  and 
still  contend  against  the  rigors  and  severity  of  our  northern 
clime,  unknown  in  that  of  JBngland.  English  authors  have 
often  misled  our  horticulturists ;  we  often  adopt  their  ex- 
amples without  reflecting  that  the  temperature  of  our  win- 
ters and  those  of  England  are  entirely  difierent ;  or  at  least, 
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witboot  reflecting  that  there  is  more  difference  thlBin  we  at 
fint  imagine.  But  the  information  which  is  daily  increasing 
upon  this  subject,  will  soon  lead  to  a  more  judicious  con- 
afernetion  of  such  edifices. 

The  heating  of  such  structures  by  hot  water  is  an  impor- 
tant feature  in  their  management.  In  fact,  without  this  sys- 
tem ia  adopted,  we  do  not  believe  a  house,  whatever  its  di- 
mensions may  be,  can  be  left  with  safety  during  the  night; 
the  variation  of  the  temperature  in  our  long  winter  nights  is 
often  so  great,  that,  frequently  when  \t  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  a  fire  is  requisite  at  night,  before  sunrise  the  thermom- 
eter has  fallen  below  zero  ;  in  such  instances,  unless  fuel  is 
supplied  to  the  common  brick  flue  all  night,  the  plants  will  be 
in  danger  of  being  frozen  ;  if,  however,  the  hot  water  sys- 
tem is  adopted,  the  house  Will  be  found  nearly  at  the  same 
temperature  in  the  morning  that  it  was  left  the  evening  pre- 
vious. So  great  are  its  merits,  and  so  superior  to  any  other 
method  do  we  believe  it  to  be,  that  no  hot-house,  green- 
house, or  grrapery,  will  be  erected  hereafter,  but  what  will 
be  heated  by  hot  water.  But  we  proceed  to  give  the  follow- 
ing details  of  the  house  erected  by  Mr.  Sweetser,  and  hav» 
ing  done  this,  several  fabts  in  relation  to  the  hot  wate^ 
S3rstem,  which  have  fallen  under  his  observation,  will  be 
added- 

The  house  (/!g«.  1  and  %)\  is  thirty  feet  long  and  sixteen 
feet  in  width,  measuring  from  the  outside  ;  and  fourteen 
feet  and  a  half  wide  inside,  measuring  from  the  ttcfai 
to  back.  The  fur- 
nace, or  head  of 
the  flue  (a),  is  three 
feet  from  front  to 
back,  two  and  a 
half  wide,  and 
three  deep ;  the 
door  into  which 
the  fuel  is  intro- 
duced, opens  into 
an  end  shed  (6,  in 
the  ground  plan), 
and  n  ten  inches 
by  thirteen.  The 
flue  from  the  fur- 
nace runs  under 
the  centre  walk(c), 

the  length  of  the  house,  and  is  carried  into  the  chimney  at 
the  opposite  comer  inside  (d).  The  hot  water  pipes  proceed 
from  the  boiler  to  the  comer  of  the  house,  and  across  the 
firont,  to  the  reservoir  at  the  other  end  (e).    The  flue  is  built 
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with  the  bricks  flatwise  to  the  distance  of  six  feet  from  the 
furnace  ;  they  are  then  laid  edgewise.  The  back  border 
(/)  is  four  feet  four  inches  wide,  and  is  raised  to  a  level 
with  the   walk.     The  stage    (g)   contains  twelve  shelves, 

seven  in  front  and  five 
^-  on  the  side    next   the 

centre  walk  ;  this  walk 
(c)  is  two  and  a 
half  feet  in  width, 
twelve  inches  in  the 
middle  being  open  work, 
that  the  heat  which  es- 
capes from  the  flue  may 
ascend  more  freely  into 
the  house,  and  also  to 
allow  of  the  passing  oflT 
of  any  water  which  may 
be  spilt  in  watering  the 
plants.  The  end  shed 
(6)  is  ten  feet  long  and 
ten  feet  wide.  A  win- 
dow is  made  in  the  front, 
which  gives  sufficient 
light  for  all  the  purpo- 
ses of  potting,  kindling* 
fires,  &c.  The  house  is 
built  wholly  of  wood  ; 
the  back  and  ends  are 
made  with  common  inch 
boards  placed  eight 
inches  apart ;  between 
is  filled  in  perfectly  dry- 
tan,  rammed  down  very- 
solid  ;  this  is  necessary, 
for  if  it  were  allowed  to 
settle,  a  cavity  would 
be  left  at  the  top  for  the 
admission  of  cold  air. 
Below  the  front  sashes, 
the  wall  is  built  of  four 
inch  plank.  The  rafters 
are  made  of  two  and  a 
half  inch  plank,  and  are  ten  inches  deep  ;  to  the  sides  of  each 
are  fastened  strips  of  inch  boards,  which  are  about  half  the 
depth  of  the  rafter,  for  the  sashes  to  rest  and  slide  upon. 
The  top  of  the  rafters  are  covered  with  a  coping  four  inches 
wide,  to  prevent  water  from  entering  the  house.  The 
sill  for  the  front  sashes  is  two  inch  plank ;  but  the  front 
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plate  is  made  of  timber,  eight  inches  by  four,  and  has  a  gut- 
t»,  to  take  off  the  water  from  the  roof,  grooved  in  it. 

The  dimensions  of  the  roof  sashes  are  as  follows : — lower 
ones,  nine  feet  by  three  and  a  half ;  upper  ones,  six  by  three 
and  a  half;  front,  two  and  a  half  by  three  and  a  half.  The 
^lass  made  use  of  is  seven  inches  by  five  ;  five  rows  of  lights 
in  each  sash.  The  laps  are  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  ;  but 
this  may  be  varied  at  the  option  of  the  builder,  either  more  or 
less  ;  they  should  be  well  fitted,  and  the  work  done  thorough- 
ly by  a  first  rate  glazier,  or  much  cold  will  blow  in  through 
oar  long  winter  nights,  and  cause  the  consumption  of  much 
more  fuel.  Care  should  also  be  taken  that  the  crowning  part  of 
the  glass  is  put  downwards,  that  the  water  may  be  carried 
off  in  the  centre  of  the  lights,  and  not  be  allowed  to  get  un- 
der the  putty.  The  door  which  opens  into  the  green-house 
is  two  feet  seven  inches  wide  and  six  feet  high.  The  walk 
is  two  feet  six  inches  wide  ;  twelve  inches  in  the  centre  be- 
ing lattice  work,  which,  besides  the  advantages  before  men- 
tioned, has  an  exceedingly  neat  appearance.  The  front 
stage  is  four  feet  two  inches  wide,  and  contains  twelve 
shelves  ;  the  highest  being  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the  level 
of  the  walk.  This  will  hold  many  plants  ;  over  the  hot  wa- 
ter pipes,  which  run  close  to  the  wall,  is  a  shelf  eight  inches 
wide,  and  made  on  a  level  with  the  sill  of  the  front  sashes. 
The  back  border  is  filled  up  with  coarse  sand,  to  allow  the 
water  to  pass  off  freely  ;  on  this  are  placed  all  the  large  and 
fine  specimens  of  plants  of  all  kinds,  and  their  appearance 
is  highly  beautiful,  and  the  effect  much  more  striking,  es- 
pecially upon  entering  the  door,  than  when  they  are  set  up- 
on stages.  If  any  of  the  plants  are  very  tall,  the  pots 
should  be  sunk  in  the  border.  On  the  back  wall  is  a  trellis, 
as  seen  in  the  section,  on  which  may  be  trained  any  climb- 
ing plants,  such  as  passifloras  of  different  species  and 
varieties,  Multiflora  roses,  Lophosp6rmum,  &.c.  Over 
the  furnace  and  boiler  a  small  stage  is  built,  on  which 
are  kept  the  C4cte©,  Crassulkceee,  and  other  of  the  tribes 
which  like  a  dry  and  warm  atmosphere,  and  which,  in 
green-houses  in  general,  scarcely  retain  their  life  through 
the  winter.  This  stage  may  be  of  any  shape,  but  in  this 
house  it  is  made  with  a  square  back  to  fit  in  close  ;  the 
front  forming  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  which  looks  extremely  neat, 
and  covers  the  brick  work. 

The  end  shed  is  built  of  common  boards  the  back  being 
filled  with  tan  in  the  same  manner  as  the  back  and  ends 
of  the  house.  The  roof  is  not  carried  up  quite  so  high  as 
that  of  the  house,  but  is  of  the  same  pitch,  front  and  back. 
In  front  of  the  furnace  door  is  a  pit,  four  feet  square,  to  ad- 
mit of  the  easy  introduction  of  fuel,  &c.;  across  the  opposite 
end  of  the  shed  is  a  bench  for  potting  plants  ;  underneath  is 
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placed  the  different  kinds  of  soils,  generally  used  for  the 
purpose. 

These  are  the  particulars  as  respects  the  buUding  of  the 
house,  as  taken  from  exact  measurement,  and  drawn  to  a 
scale  in  the  above  plans.  The  expense  of  erecting  the  same 
will  be  given  at  the  close  of  this  article.  The  next  and 
most  important  thing  is  the  method  of  heating  by  hot  water; 
and,  as  we  wish  to  be  perfectly  understood,  we  have  had 
engravings  made,  which  we  shall  here  present ;  and  from 
them,  with  the  annexed  description,  we  believe  any  person 
can  have  a  similar  apparatus  constructed. 

The  size  of  the  furnace,  or  head  of  the  flue  {fig9.  3  and  4) , 
has  been  previously  given.  It  is  built  of  eight  inch  brick 
work;  on  the  side  next  the  walk  and  the  back  towards  the  bor^ 

der  is  a  hot  air  chamber,  five 
inches  wide.  All  the  beat 
is  thus  saved  and  conduct* 
ed  into  the  house  through 
an  aperture  (a),  on  the 
surface,  at  the  back.  The 
cool  air  drawing  in  at  a 
similar  aperture  (6)  open- 
ing into  the  shed,  and  be- 
coming heated  as  it  passes 
out  at  the  former  one  (a)  • 
This  chamber  is  formed  by 
merely  building  up  one 
course  of  brick  on  two 
sides  of  the  furnace,  at  the 
distance  of  four  inches,  and  covering  the  cavity,  with  the 
exception  of  the  apertures.  The  doors  (c  c)  are  those 
^  used  for  conunon  boilers.    The 

grate   (/)   is  moveable,  beings 
bars  of  inch  iron  resting  on  a 
cross  bar  in  front,  and  upon  the 
brick  work  at  the  back,  as  seea 
in  the  side  section  (^.  4). 
The  flue  {g)  is  built  like  anv 
»  common  one,  and  connects  with 
the  side  of  the  furnace.    The 
boiler    (A)    is   sixteen    inches 
^  wide,  twenty  inches  long,  and 
^  fifteen  deep,  measuring  from 
the  imder  side  of  the  run,  and 
contains  about  sixteen  gallons 
of  water.    The  pipes  (it)  are  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 
both  them,  the  boiler  and  the  reservoir,  are  made  of  copper. 
7he  reservoir,  which  is  only  shown  in  the  section  of  the 
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hoQse  (fg.  1,  e),  is  twelve  inohes  wide,  twenty-four  long 
and  eighteen  deep,  the  pipes  being  fitted  to  it  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  into  the  boiler.  The  height  of  the  wa- 
ter is  represented  by  the  light  lines  in  the  plans  ;  it  should 
never  be  filled  to  within,  at  least,  half  an  inch  of  the  smv 
face  of  the  upper  pipe.  The  furnace  around  the  fire  (*) 
should  be  built  with  fire  brick,  as  the  heat  is  so  intense  as 
soon  to  destroy  common  masonry. 

Over  the  furnace,  in  the  end  of  the  green-house,  is  left 
an  open  place,  about  two  feet  high,  and  two  feet  wide,  to  ad- 
mit of  easy  access  to  the  boiler,  from  the  shed,  without  en- 
tering the  house,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  water  into  the 
boiler,  whenever  occasion  requires.  This  place  is  made  close, 
when  not  wanted  open,  by  a  door  of  just  the  size,  which 
opens  into  the  shed  by  hinges  on  the  door  side,  and  is  fas- 
tened open  by  a  hook.  This  is  generally  kept  closed  ;  but,  if 
the  ^een-house  is  too  warm,  air  may  be  easily  admitted  by 
leaving  it  open.  The  grate  is  cleared  of  all  ashes  by  draw- 
ing out  the  single  bars,  when  it  falls  through,  and  the  bars 
returned  to  their  places. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  is  very  small ;  anthracite  or  hard 
coal  is  used.  The  fire,  in  common  winter  weather  (Therm.  16* 
to  24^),  is  lighted  about  four  o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
about  a  peck  of  coal  put  into  the  furnace ;  this  lasts  until 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  a  half  peck  more  is 
added.  In  very  severe  weather  the  consumption  is  greater, 
a  peck,  instead  of  half  a  peck,  being  required  at  nine  o'clock. 
The  water  should  not  be  allowed  to  boil,  as  steam  would  be 
generated,  and  the  water  wasted.  If  a  very  hot  fire  is  kept 
under  the  boiler,  it  will  require  to  have  water  added  more 
frequently.  When  there  has  not  been  any  fire  in  the  fur- 
nace for  several  days,  and  it  is  apprehended  the  night  will 
be  intensely  cold,  it  should  be  lighted  earlier  than  four 
o'clock.  In  general,  however,  the  fire  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  out  as  long  as  there  is  any  heat  wanted.  The  water 
will  then  retain  its  warmth,  and  less  fuel  be  required  in  the 
end,  as  the  furnace  will  only  need  occasional  replenishing* 
The  atmosphere  almost  invariably  is  found  the  same  in  the 
morning  as  it  was  left  the  previous  evening,  not  varying  in 
the  greatest,  more  than  two  or  three  degrees.  The  usual 
temperature  at  which  it  is  kept  is  from  42"*  to  45"".  The 
front  sashes  have  shutters,  which  we  believe,  has  not  been 
mentioned  above,  in  describing  the  house ;  these  are  extreme^ 
ly  useful ;  and  if  there  were  shutters  also  to  slide  over  the 
lower  roof  sashes,  it  would  be  a  great  saving  of  fuel. 

The  expense  of  building  this  green-house  cannot  be  exacts 
ly  given ;  but  the  actual  cost  will  not  exceed  the  total  amount 
oUhe  following  items. 
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For  the  erection  of  frame  complete,  board- 
ing, tan  for  filling  np,  and  malang  roof  and 

front  sashes $250  00 

500  feet  of  crown  dass,  7  by  5— $9    .        .      45  00 
Glazing  roof  and  m)nt  sashes,    .        .        .       SO  00 
Building  frame  of  end  shed,  filling  back  with 
tan,  curb  in  front  of  furnace,  benches  for 

potting,  &c .       80  00 

Painting  house  inside,  walls,  trellis,  walk, 

&c 16  67 

Painting  and  drawing  sashes     .  .        .        .        5  00 


376  67 


ThefoHotring  UerM  are  far  inside  work. 

Erecting  stage,  fitting  up  shelves  in  front, 
trellis  on  the  back  wall,  curb  to  back  bor- 
der and  other  work  .        .        ,        .       SO  00 

Lattice  work  for  centre  walk      .        .        .       15  00 

45  00 

Expense  of  heating  the  houH. 

Building  furnace,  flue,  chimney,  and  stand 
for  reservoir  (3000  brick  used)  .        .      38  00 

Furnace  and  ash-hole  doors  and  grate        .        5  00 

Copper  boiler  and  reservoir,  weighing  70  lbs. 

at  40  cents  the  lb.  ....       28  00 

70  feet  of  four  inch  copper  pipe  (1  lb.  to  the 
foot),  making  and  fitting  up,  at  50  cents 
per  foot  (or  lb.) 28  00 

99  00 

$520  67 

This  amount,  Mr.  Sweetser  states,  will  not  vary  but  a  few 
dollars  from  the  actual  cost ;  it  will  not  exceed  this  ;  if  any- 
thing, it  will  fall  short.  At  another  opportunity,  we  hope  to 
present  our  readers  with  some  facts  relative  to  the  tempera- 
ture, the  consumption  of  fuel,  &c.,  throughout  the  winter. 
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Abt.  II.     Descriptive  M>tice  of  the    Osage  Orange   {Maclwra 
auraniiaca).     By  T.  S:  P. 

The  following  extract  respecting  the  Madeira,  is  from 
Loudon^a  Encyclopedia  of  Plants  ;  *' A  spreading  deciduous 
tree,  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  yellow  axillary 
berry,  the  size  of  an  oranee,  nearly  as  succulent,  and  said 
to  be  as  a^eeable  when  fully  ripe." 

The  fruit  is  beautiful  and  tempting  to  the  eye,  but  disa- 
greeable to  the  taste.  It  is,  properly  speaking,  a  compound 
berry,  or  berry  like  aggregate,  growing  on  very  short  pe- 
duncles, and  attaining,  at  maturity,  a  considerable  size.  It  is 
globular  in  its  form,  with  a  warty  surface ;  of  a  pale  yel- 
low cast,  and  rather  fragrant  than  otherwise.  A  tree  grow- 
ing in  my  garden,  yielded  this  year  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  many  of  which  weighed  eighteen  or  nineteen  ounces. 

The  berries  are  formed  at  tl^e  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
when  they  are  as  large  as  sycamore  buttons,  which,  in  that 
state,  they  exceedingly  resemble,  the  pistilllite  organs  be- 
come fully  developed.  These  organs  are  filiform,  like  the  silk 
of  the  Indian  corn,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  very  numer- 
ous. The  seeds,  however,  are  generally  abortive,  owing, 
probably,  to  the  partial  fructification  by  the  pollen  of  the 
staminate  plant. 

The  branches  of  the  tree  are  armed  with  a  number  of  rigid 
spines, — a  circumstance  which  has  induced  many  persons  to 
suppose  it  tnay  be  advantageously  used  for  hedges.  It  is 
extremely  hardy,  flourishes  in  almost  any  tolerablv  fertile 
soil  ;  and  with  suiBcient  clipping,  it  is  highly  probable  it  may 
become  valuable  for  that  purpose.  It  would  certainly  be 
▼cry  ornamental. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  Macliira  might  be  use- 
fully employed  in  the  arts.  The  whole  tree,  including  the 
fruit,  abounds  in  a  thick  milky  fluid,  which  might  doubtless 
be  converted  into  caoutchouc,  as  it  readily  assumes  a  viscid 
and  elastic  consistence  when  exposed  to  the  air.  This  gum, 
however,  is  obtained  in  such  immense  quantities  from  South 
America,  and  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  that  it  may  not  be  profita- 
ble to  cultivate  any  of  our  plants  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing it.  Yours,  T.  S.  P. 

Btaverdamj  Virginiaj  JV*ov.,  1835. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  we  Doticed  this  pVant  id  our  last  (I,  p.  460), 
stating  that  a  memoir  had  been  presented  to  the  French  institute,  ia 
which  it  was  asserted  that  it  would  be  a  ffood  substitute  for  the  JIfdrus 
nultiea^lis,  the  foliage  of  which  is  so  celebrated  for  food  ibr  the  silk- 
worm.   By  the  above  ezcelleDt  communication,  IVom  onr  correspondent, 
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h  will  be  perceived  that  it  may  yet  become  yery  useful  in  other  respects, 
and  may  be  extensively  employed  in  various  arts.  It  is  a  tree,  as  yet. 
but  little  known,  and  having  a  very  limited  cultivation.  We  are  not 
certain,  but  we  think  there  are  few,  if  any  (except  at  some  of  the 
nurseries)  this  side  of  Philadelphia,  where  it  was  introduced  by  Nuttall, 
the  first  discoverer  and  namer  of  the  plant  {Genera,  4*c.,  of^orthAmer- 
ican  Planti,  II,  p.  223,  18 IS).  It  is  a  beautiful  growing  tree,  and  when 
loaded  with  its  golden  fruit,  it  presents  a  most  magnificent  object.  When 
we  first  saw  it,  in  the  fall  of  1S31,  at  the  Messrs.  Landreth's,  we  were  par- 
ticularly struck  with  its  appearance;  it  was  then  full  of  fruit,  but  they 
had  not  begun  to  assume  their  yellow  tinge,  which  they  do  not,  in  the 
Middle  States,  except  in  extremely  favorable  seasons. 

Much  has  been  said  in  respect  to  it,  in  Loudon's  Magazine,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  that  very  important  question,  whether  it  is  a  monoecious 
or  a  dioecious  plant ;  that  is,  whether  the  staminate  (male)  and  pistil- 
late (female)  blossoms  are  produced  in  distinct  flowers  on  the  same 
plant;  or,  whether  the  staminate  blossoms  are  produced  entirely  on  one 

?lant,  and  the  pistillate  ones  on  another.    In  Loudon^s  Eneyelonedia  of 
^larUSy  quoted  above  by  our  correspondent,  it  is  registered  in  Monoe^cia 
Tetriudria  Lindley;  and  in  the  introduction  to  the  Natural  System  of 
Botany,  by  the  latter  author,  Artocirpese,  to  which  order  it  is  referred, 
IB  defined  as  containing  '<  fiowers  monoecious."    But  Mr.  Nuttall,  in  his 
Oenerf^,  4*^.9  has  placed  it  in  Dice  Via  Tetrandria.   From  all  the  informa- 
tion, however,  wiich  has  been  collected  toeether,  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Nuttall  was  incorrect.    J.  D.,  in  Loudon's  Magazine  for  June,  in  a  pa- 
per on  dioecious  plants,  asks  the  following  question:  <<  Are  the  sexes  of 
MacMra  aurantiaca  dioecious,  or  monoecious  ?"  and  then  adduces  proof 
to  the  latter.     Further  information  is  yet  wanted,  and  if  an^  of  our 
friends,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  tree,  and  have  examined  the 
flowers,  can  communicate  anything  which  will  throw  more  knowledge 
upon  the  subject,  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  it.     Through  our  Maga- 
zine it  will  reach  those  who  are  very  desirous  of  obtaining  such  facts  as 
will  tend  to  settle  this  important  question.    We  have  no  doubt  ourselves, 
but  it  belongs  to  the  monoecious  plants.    In  the  above  communicatioD, 
mention  is  made  of  but  one  tree,  and  this  has  borne  fruit,  which  it  would 
not  have  done,  had  it  been  dioecious.    In  the  Messrs.  Landreth's  nursery 
we  saw  but  one  tree,  and  this  a  large  specimen  full  of  fruit,  standing  iso- 
lated from  any  other  tree  whatever.    The  Messrs.  Prince  have  stated, 
(Oard.  Mag.  II,  p.  850,)  that  the  <'  male  plant  is  [1826]  not  only  not  in 
ilurope,  but  not  in  any  botanic  establishment  in  this  country,  except  our 
own."    This  we  ihfer  must  have  been  an  error  caused  by  supposing  the 
plants  were  dioecious,  they  not  having,  probably,  at  that  time,  produced 
fruit.    It  has  not  yet  fruited  in  England. 

All  the  Artocirpese  to  which  this  belongs,  abound  in  a  milky  fluid,  in 
most  of  the  genera,  resembling  caoutchouc.  In  this  order  is  placed  the 
Upns  tree  of  Java,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  and  which  contaias 
the  most  deadly  poison.  In  it  also  are  found  those  harmless  plants,  the 
mulberry  and  the  ^^,  the  latter  so  well  known  as  an  article  of 
luxury.  It  is  one  of.  the  singular  instances  in  which  deleterious  and 
wholesome  plants  are  found  in  the  same  order*  We  think  it  very  proba- 
ble that,  belonging  to  the  same  order  of  Jtf6rus,  it  will  be  found  a  gocxd 
substitute  where  that  cannot  be  grown.  It  is  of  rapid  growth  and  per- 
fectly hardy  in  the  Middle  States  ;  but  whether  it  will  stand  our  north- 
em  winters  we  are  not  certain,  as  we  do  not  know  of  any  trees  in  thii 
quarter.  It  should,  however,  be  introduced,  if  for  no  other  purpom 
tnan  for  ornament,  into  every  garden  where  handsome  and  shoTvy  in 
digenous  trees  and  shrubs  are  collected  together.  Loaded  with  frui 
somewhat  resembling  an  orange,  the  effect  of  a  few  trees,  planted  eithe: 
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m  the  pleasare-ground  or  garden,  would  be  very  impotiof .  Uopftlatft- 
Ue  as  the  fruit  is,  there  would  be  oo  danger  of  its  being  touched  ;  while 
SBjr  of  our  fine  fruit  trees,  in  the  same  situation,  might  be  subject  to 
coBtiDoal  depredations. — Conds, 


Ajit.  III.  Oft  the  ManagemefU  of  Plants  in  Rooms.  By  Rob- 
EBT  MuRRATy  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Theodore  Lyman^  Jr.^ 
Waltham. 

6BlfTI.EMBN, 

Amidst  the  rigors  of  stem  winter,  how  delightful  it  is  to 
exhale  the  balmy  odors  of  a  few  select  plants  ;  even  the 
lovely  blush  of  the  expanded  rose,  when  the  whole  face  of 
nature  is  clad  in  a  mantle  of  snow,  might  entice  the  most 
careless  admirers  of  Flora  to  supply  their  parlors  with  these 
delii^htful  harbingers  of  pleasure  through  the  winter  months. 
But  in  all  the  numbers  of  your  valuable  Magazine,  I  have 
never  observed  any  hints  on  the  management  of  green- 
house plants  kept  in  rooms  or  parlors.  In  order  to  supply 
this  deficiency,  I  have,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  en- 
deavored to  give  a  few  remarks,  which  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
unimportant.  You  are  aware  that  it  would  require  too  much 
room  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail,  and  enumerate  a  great 
number  of  species  and  varieties,  with  the  modes  of  propa- 

Etion ;  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  remarks  to  those 
ids  most  generally  grown  in  such  situations. 

In  the  first  place,  I  shall  treat  on  the  proper  soils,  and  the 
potting  or  shifting  of  the  plants  ; — secondly,  how  to  arrange 
the  plants  on  the  stages  or  in  the  windows  ; — ^thirdly,  on  the 
watering  of  the  plants  ; — fourthly  and  lastly,  how  to  destroy 
insects  that  may  annoy  them. 

I  shall  now  beffin  by  considering  the  plants  procured  from 
a  firiend,  or  purcnased  from  the  nurseryman  or  seedsman, 
and  take  the  first  part  of  the  subject,  namely,  soils  and  pot- 
ting. I  may  here  merely  mention  that  all  the  soft  wooded 
kii^  will  do  very  well  in  a  good  rich  loam  with  a  quantity 
of  vegetable  mould  or  decayed  tree  leaves  (I  would  strong- 
ly recommend  that  a  <iuantity  of  vegetable  mould  be  kept  in 
store,  as  it  will  suit  almost  every  variety  of  plant);  the 
same  may  be  eaid  of  m3rrtles,  oranges,  lemons,  Aitcub($  ja- 
p6nica,  FerMna  tr]rphylla  [JUdysin,  citriod6ra],  &.C.,  but  npt 
quite  so  light ;  the  most  part  of  the  shrubby,  or  hard  wood- 
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ed  kinds,  such  as  ericas  or  heaths,  diosmas,  &c.,  like  a  peat 
soil,  with  a  good  quantity  of  white  sand  well  mixed  ;  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  from  an  old  oak  wood 
will  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  There  are  some  persons 
that  think  there  is  a  stated  time  for  potting  or  shifting  plants. 
This  is  an  error.  There  never  ought  to"  be  any  particular 
time  ;  it  ought  to  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  state  of  health 
and  growth.  Some  plants  may  require  shifting  twice  or 
thrice  a  year  ;  others  but  once  ;  the  best  way  to  ascertain 
whether  a  plant  should  be  shifted,  is  to  turn  it  carefully 
out  of  the  pot,  and  examine  if  the  roots  are  matted  about  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  ball,  and  if  such  is  the  case,  the  plants 
evidently  require  fresh  potting.  But  it  is  not  always  neces- 
sary to  put  plants  into  pots  or  tubs  larger  than  those  they  were 
taken  from  ;  if  that  were  always  done,  they  would  soon  get 
out  of  all  bounds.  The  ball  may,  with  propriety,  be  reduced, 
perhaps,  to  half  or  third  its  former  bulk.  In  preparing  pots,  be 
sure  to  put  a  handful  of  potshreds,  or  bricks  broken  up  small, 
in  the  bottom  of  each  ;  then  put  as  much  soil  as  will 
raise  the  surface  of  the  ball  to  within  about  an  inch  of  the 
brim  ;  then  place  the  plant  exactly  in  the  centre,  and  with 
a  small  wedge-shaped  stick,  fill  in  the  soil  between  the  ball 
and  the  sides  of  the  pot,  being  careful  that  no  cavity  is  left; 
the  soil  should  be  filled  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  brim  of 
a  middle  sized  pot ;  if  a  very  large  pot,  an  inch  should  be 
left  for  water  ;  by  no  means  heap  the  pot  with  soil,  as  is  too 
often  done,  especially  by  the  ladies.  After  the  plants  are 
potted,  they  should  have  a  gentle  watering,  and  be  kept 
from  the  mid-day  sun  for  two  or  three  days. 

Arranging  the  plants  on  the  stages  or  in  the  windows. — When  a 
table  is  allotted  for  the  plants,  let  it  be  placed  as  near  the 
window  as  possible ;  place  the  smallest  ones  next  to  the 
glass,  and  so  on  with  the  second  and  third  sizes,  finishing 
with  the  tallest  back,  so  that  they  may  all  have  an  equal 
share  of  the  sun  and  air  ; — by  no  means  place  them  the  re- 
verse of  the  mode  just  mentioned.  But  some  of  your  fair 
rei^iers  may  observe,  that  the  beauty  of  the  plants  will  be 
hidden  from  their  visiters,  especially  those  who  prefer  show 
to  the  health  of  their  plants.  This  inconvenience  may  be 
avoided  by  having  small  stages  made  to  fit  the  windows, 
placinff  them  on  castors,  that  they  may  be  turned  so  as  to 
view  uie  plants,  or  drawn  back  in  a  very  hot  sunshine.  I 
should  think  there  would  be  no  lover  of  plants  but  would  go 
to  a  trifling  expense  in  order  to  have  them  look  well.  Ob- 
serve to  give  air  every  day,  except  in  very  severe  frosts. 

7%e  watering  of  the  plants, — The  following  question  has  been 
often  put  to  me, — How  often  should  plants  be  watered  ?  In  an- 
swer to  the  question,  I  would  observe,  that  there  never  ought 
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to  be  any  stated  time,  but  when  they  are  in  want  of  it ;  and 
that  want  they  will  generally  make  known  themselves,  by 
the  drooping  of  their  leaves  ;  in  hot  weather,  they  should  be 
looked  over  at  least  once,  if  not  twice,  a  day,  and  at  these 
times,  only  to  water  those  that  are  in  want  of  it.  I  am  of 
the  belief,  that  one  half  of  parlor  plants  are  killed  or  sickened 
either  by  withholding  water,  or  making  too  frequent  use  of  it; 
bj  the  former,  the  plants  will  soon  begin  to  lose  their  leates^ 
veA  by  the  latter,  the  soil  will  be  kept  saturated,  and  the  roots 
become  rotten,  which  must  cause  the  death  of  the  plants. 
There  is  another  evil,  practised  by  the  ladies,  which  I  will 
mention  ;  that  is,  having  the  plants  in  saucers,  and  water- 
ing them  at  the  roots ;  this  is  a  practice  that  cannot  be  too 
BtroDgly  deprecated.  The  water  ought  always  to  be  poured 
on  the  surface,  so  that  the  fibres  may  be  all  equally  refreshed. 
I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  persons  who  will  not  agree 
with  me  in  deprecating  the  use  of  saucers,  on  account  of  the 
carpet  and  furniture  ;  but  let  me  observe  that  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  use  of  saucers,  provided  they  do  not  allow  wa- 
ter to  stand  in  them.  Such  plants,  however,  as  the  .Sgar 
pintbus  umbellktus  and  C&Ua  eBthi6pica,  &c.,  can  never  be 
injured,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  benefited  by  standing 
in  water  ;  and,  at  times,  let  the  plants  be  taken  out  of  doors 
«)d  sprinkled  over  head,  which  greatly  refreshes  them,  and 
takes  the  dust  from  the  leaves.  If  any  of  the  C&ctecB  tribe 
we  kept  through  the  winter,  they  should  not  be  watered ; 
but  after  they  begin  to  show  their  flower  buds,  they  should 
have  a  very  liberal  supply;  on  no  account  keep  them  always 
damp. 

Dtitraying  intects  that  annoy  plants. — The  chief  enemy  is  the 
green  fly,  which  can  be  easily  destroyed  by  placing  the 
plants  in  a  close  room  and  fumigating  them  with  tobacco 
ttnoke.  Let  the  room  be  well  filled  with  smoke  for  about 
l^alf  an  hour,  and  their  death  will  be  the  result.  Myrtles, 
oranges,  &c.,  are  infected  with  a  brown  scaly  insect,  which 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  tobacco  smoke.  They  must  be 
hashed,  leaf  by  leaf,  with  a  piece  of  sponge,  dipped  In  i^ 
mixture  of  soap  and  water,  impregnated  with  a  little  tobae? 
^'    The  whole  should  be  well  mixed,  and  used  a  little 

'"«Swiam,JVo..27tfc,18S6.       ^*^'     Robert  Mukrat, 

Tile  aboTe  communication  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  to  the 
lattice  of  those  of  our  readers  who  cultivate  plants  in  rooms,  more  par*, 
^ularlv  to  our  fair  friends,  who  are  desirous  of  preserving  their  plants 
in  good  health.  We  hope  Mr.  Murray  will  contmue  his  remarks,  and 
^at  more  minutely  on  several  of  the  species  and  varietiies  which  ioutx 
^  best  hi  such  situations.— CofMff. 
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Art.  IY .     Beautiful  Plants gramng  wild  in  the  VtcinUy  of  Boston. 
By  E.  B.  Kbnrick,  Watertown. 

{CoHtmued  from  Vol.  J,  page  458.) 
All  these  plants  are  pereiuiial,  onless  iDtimation  is  given  to  the  eontrary; 

Fidla  aeiUa  Acute  petaled  Violet.  This  is  our  small- 
est native  species.  It  is  peculiarly  distinguished  by  its 
acute  petals,  and  the  great  length  of  its  linear  bractes. 
Stemless.  Root  creeping.  Leaves  smooth,  ovate-lance- 
formed,  with  stems  nearly  winged.  Flowers  white.  Petals 
oval,  remarkably  flat  and  acute,  the  odd  one  being  widened 
at  top,  and  streaked  with  purple  at  base. — ^Moderately  moist 
soil. — Cambridge. — May,  June. 

Vidla  palmita  Palmate  Violet.  Stemless.  Root  denticu- 
late, as  if  small  teeth  were  strung  together.  Leaves  pu- 
bescent, veiny,  heart-shaped,  hand-formed  [with  spreading 
finffers],  or  halbert-lobed,  the  lobes  being  indented,  and  the 
miadle  one  much  the  largest.  Flowers  middle  sized,  fine 
purple,  the  two  lateral  petafs  having  glandular  beards. — Low 
grounds. — May. 

FUla  peddta  Pedate  Violet.  Stemless.  Root  abrupt,  as 
if  bitten  ofi*.  The  leaf  is  shaped  like  a  bird's  foot,  having  a 
central  sedgment  or  leaf  which  is  simple,  and  two  lateral 
ones,  which  are  compound.  Flowers  large.  Petals  pale  pur- 

Ele,  white  or  yellowish  at  the  base,  none  of  them  either 
earded  or  streaked. — Rocky  hills,  and  dry  woods. — ^May, 
June. 

Vidla  sagittdta  Arrow-leaved  Violet.  Stemless.  Leaves 
smooth,  oblong,  or  ovate,  heart-arrow-shaped,  gashed  at  the 
base,  bluntly  serrate  or  saw-toothed,  the  lower  teeth  large, 
divergent,  and  giving  the  leaf  a  halberd  appearance.  Flow- 
ers inverted,  middle  sized,  with  dark  purple  petals,  white  at 
base,  strongly  bearded. — Cambridge. — May,  June. 

Vidla  ovata  Spade-leaved  Violet.  Stemless.  Leaves 
hairy,  or  woolly,  on  both  sides,  crenate  or  scolloped  on  the 
edges,  ovate,  or  shaped  like  the  spade  on  a  card,  and  some- 
times cut  at  the  base  like  the  arrow-leaved  violet;  leaf  stems 
margined  or  winged.  Flowers  middle  sized,  pale  purple, 
very  numerous.— Dry  hills. — April,  May. 

Vidla  cucuUita  Hood-leaved  Violet.  Stemless.  Leaves 
strongly  heart-shaped,  somewhat  kidney-formed,  indented 
on  the  margin,  rolled  in  at  the  base,  so  as  to  give  them  a 
hood-like  appearance.  The  leaves  are  commonly  much 
shorter  than  their  stems.  Flowers  large,  purple,  the  lateral 
petals  stiffly  bearded.  This  is  the  most  common  violet  of 
.our  wet  mc^ows  and  low  grounds. — ^May. 
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Vaia  iibiUs,  Spreading  Violet.  Stem  weak,  angular, 
branching  below.  Leaves  renifonn*cordate  ^or  kidney- 
shaped  and  heart-shaped  combined],  upper  ones  mdentedon 
the  rim,  and  ending  in  a  sharpish  point.  Flowers  pale  pur- 
ple, small,  with  stems  longer  than  those  of  the  leaves  ;  the 
two  lateral  petals  bearded  inside. — Concord  turnpike,  Cam- 
bridge.— June. 

Vtdla  pubiwena  Yellow  Violet.  Stem  erect,  leafy  towards 
the  top,  and  having  long  soft  hairs.  Leaves  broad,  heart- 
shaped,  indented  on  the  margin.  Petals  yellow,  streaked 
with  dark  purple. — Dry  stony  woods. — Found  at  Newton ; 
likewise  on  the  Concord  turnpike,  Cambridge. — June. 

Dr.  Eaton  says,  that  Fidla  pubiscens  varies  much  in  heiffht 
— ^usually  from  six  to  eight  inches  ;  but  that  he  has  found  it 
twenty  inches  high  ;  and  that  Dr.  Solon  Smith  showed  him 
a  specimen  four,  feet  high,  which  he. found  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Professor  Nuttall  informs  us  that,  excepting  the  Vidh  can- 
edlcr^  all  the  North  American  species  of  violets,  after  their 
blossoming  season  is  over,  produce  flowers'  vnthout  petaby 
through  the  rest  of  the  summer. 

^^  According  to  Lightfoot,  the  Highland  .ladies  of  former 
times  used  the  violet  as  a  cosmetic,  the  old  Gaelic  receipt 
being,  ^  Anoint  thy  face  with  goats'  milk  in  which  violets 
have  been  infused,  and  there  is  not  a  young  prince  upon 
earth  who  will  not  be  charmed  with  thy  beauty.' " 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS*; 

Andromeda. 
Jlndrdmeda  polvfhKa  Water  Andromeda.  A  most  delicate 
shrub,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high.  The  leaves  are 
slender,  lance-formed,  very  short  stemmed,  smooth  and 
veined  above,  convex,  rolled  outward  at  the  margin  ;  of  an 
evergreen  aspect,  a  fine  bluish,  or  glaucous  dark  green  above, 
and  a  pure  bluish  white  beneath.  Calyx  white,  in  five  di- 
visions, tipped  with  red.  Flowers  round,  pitcher-formed, 
five  ansled,  pale  flesh-colored  ;  on  short,  terminal,  nodding 
stems,  divided,  or  subdivided. — ^Wet,  mossy  bogs.  Edffes  m 
Hammond's  Pond,  east  part  of  Newton. — Blossoms  in  May. 

Aronia. 
Arinia  batrydpitm  L.  Pyrw  batrydpium  Wood  Pear,  June 
Berry.  This  plant  is  sometimes  taken  for  a  pear  tree,  which 
it  resembles.  Occasionally,  it  forms  a  small  tree ;  but  blos- 
soms profusely,  and  bears  fruit,  when  a  yard  or  two  high. 
The  leaves,  when  first  expanded,  are  lanceolate,  and  covered 
with  a  silky  down  ;  but  when  mature,  they  are  hairless  on 
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both  sides,  oblong-oval,  sometimes  heart-shaped,  finely  and 
sharply  toothed,  and  have  a  long  acute  point.  Calyx  with 
five  segments,  downy  within.  Petals  rive,  grass-formed, 
broadest  towards  the  tip.  Blossoms  white,  growing  on  ra- 
cemes, or  branching  stems,  from  four  to  seven  flowered. 
Fruit  dark  purple,  pear-shaped,  of  the  size  of  a  medium 
cherry  ;  eatable,  resembling  the  whortleberry  in  taste,  and 
ripening  in  June. — Woods,  Newton,  Brookline,  &c. — May. 

Azalea. 

JizAha  lappdnica  L.  Rhododindron  lappdnica  Mountain 
Honeysuckle.  A  beautiful,  low,  alpine  shrub,  resembling 
the  rhododendron.  Leaves  evergreen,  leathery,  oblong- 
oval,  standing  disorderly,  roughened  above  with  small  white 
pits,  the  under  surface  paler,  and  dotted  with  black.  Calyx 
and  flower  stems  red,  covered  with  light  green  glands ;  seg- 
ments of  the  calyx  ovate,  eyelashed.  Corolla  deep  purple, 
bell-shaped,  with  four  oblong,  obtuse  divisions.  Flowers 
large,  in  terminal,  and  rather  umbel-shaped  clusters. — High 
mountains  ;  White  mountains,  N.  H.^Btossoms  in  July. 

Azdlta  nudijldra  L.  Naked  Azalea.  An  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful shrub,  from  two  to  six  feet  hiffh.  Leaves  oblong-lance- 
formed,  nearly  smooth,  green,  oi  the  same  color  on  both 
sides,  having  the  margin  fringed  with  parallel  hairs,  and  the 
midrib  bristly  beneath.  Calyx  teeth  short,  somewhat  round- 
ed. Corolla  red,  with  a  tube  longer  than  the  divisions,  and 
stamens  much  protruded.  Flowers  somewhat  naked,  but 
not  viscous  ;  arranged  in  terminal  clusters. 

A  variety,  eoecinea^  has  scarlet  flowers,  and  lanceolate 
leaves.  Another,  rutelansy  has  deep  red  flowers,  and  a  mi- 
nute calyx.  Another  variety,  camea^  has  pale  red  flowers, 
with  red  bases,  and  a  leafy  calyx.  Another,  d/6a,  has  white 
flowers,  and  a  m^ium  calyx.  Another  yet,  pajnliondcea^  has 
red  flowers,  with  the  lower  divisions  white,  and  calyx  white. 
And  another,  polyandriaj  has  rose-colored  flowers,  with  from 
ten  to  twenty  stamens. — Woods  and  copses ;  Worcester, 
Princeton,  Dougas,  &c.;  perhaps,  also,  in  or  near  Waltham. 
—May  or  June. 

^zdka  viscdsa  Wild  Honeysuckle,  Swamp  Pink.  A  fine 
flowering  shrub,  from  four  to  eight  feet  high,  very  common 
among  the  brush-wood  in  low  land.  The  small  branches  and 
the  flower  stems  are  more  or  less  bristly.  Leaves  crowded, 
inverted  lance-egg  formed,  acutely  tipped,  smooth  and  green 
on  both  sides,  eyelashed,  hairy  on  the  midrib,  and  nearly 
without  indentures  on  the  margin.  Corollas  funnel-shaped, 
varying  in  color,  but  commonly  white;  hairy  and  glutinous  on 
the  outside.  Flowers  sweet,  spicy-scented,  in  terminal,  um- 
bel-like corymbs,  or  flattish  topped  duster^. — ^Wet  woods. — 
June,  July. 
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Ceanothus. 

Ctandthus  americanus  New  Jersey  Tea.  A  delicate  flow- 
criDg  shrub,  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  with  a  root  large 
and  red.  Leaves  alternate,  three-nerved,  fine  pure  green, 
pubescent  beneath,  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  one  inch 
broad,  tapering  into  a  long  point,  and  finely  notched  on  the 
mai^n.  From  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  arise  leafless 
branches,  bearing  crowded,  panicled  clusters  of  white  flow- 
ers, on  very  slender,  white  stems.  Calyx  divisions  five,  bent 
between  the  petals.  Petals  five,  hooded  at  their  tops,  and 
supported  on  slender  claws,  which  project,  together  with  the 
stamens,  between  the  divisions  of  the  calyx.  Around  the 
perm,  is  a  small  circle  of  green.  The  fruit  is  a  dry,  three- 
celled,  blackish,  somewhat  triangular  berry,  growing  in  close 
bunches.  The  leaves  have  been  substituted  for  tea. — Not 
uufrequent  in  woods,  in  dry,  sandy  soil.  Grows  near  Mount 
Auburn. — Flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Celastrus. 

Ctlastnu  scdndens  Waxwork,  Climbing  Staff".  A  strong 
woody  vine,  twining  around  small  trees,  and  sometimes  ris- 
ing to  the  height  of  thirty,  or  perhaps  even  fifty  feet.  I 
have  traced  one  of  its  roots  sixty  feet  without  arriving  at 
the  end  ;  although  the  largest  part  of  the  root,  or  of  the 
stem,  was  not  a  lialf  an  inch  thick.  I  believe  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  two  of  these  vines  to  intertwine,  and  bear  each  other 
up  without  foreign  support.  Leaves  oblong,  notched  in  the 
mamn,  long-pointed.  Flowers  greenish  white,  minute,  in 
small  clusters  with  branching  stems,  growing  on  the  ends  of 
young  shoots.  The  fruit  is  a  berry  inclosed  in  a  round,  three- 
valved  capsule,  as  a  walnut  is  inclosed  in  the  hull.  When 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  valves  or  hulls  turn  backward,  without 
Wling  off!,  and  disclose  a  berry  of  a  deep  scarlet,  finely  contrast- 
ed with  the  lighter  scarlet  of  the  valves  ;  the  whole  appear- 
iiig  like  a  flower  of  waxwork. — Woods,  thickets,  &c. — June. 
Cephalanthus. 

Cephaldnthus  occidentdlis  Button  Bush.  A  frequent  orna- 
ment of  water  sides,  where  it  rises  to  the  elevation  of  five 
or  six  feet.  Leaves  tough,  egg-shaped,  pointed,  not  indent- 
ed on  the  margin,  and  standing  either  opposite,  or  in  threes. 
Flowers  sweet  scented,  white,  crowded  into  globular  heads, 
^boat  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  appearing,  at  a  distant  view, 
tike  the  balls  of  the  plane  or  button-wood  tree.  *'  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  shrub  on  elevated  fifround,  often  indicates 
the  presence  of  springs  of  water." — Swamps,  &c. — July. 

Yours, 

tFatirtow»j  Sept.  M,  183&  £.  B.  Kenrick. 

{7\>  be  continued.) 

▼OL.  II. — NO.  I.  S 
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Art.  y.  Observations  on  the  Camillia^  and  its  Varieties^  vAth 
some  Account  of  its  Introduction  into  Great  Britain  and  this 
Country.     By  M.  P.  Wilder. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  I,  p.  1»8.) 

Varieties  of  the  Cam^llui  jap6Qica. 

1.  Camellia  jap6nica  &Iba  simplici. 

Single  tVhite  Camellia. 
This  camellia  is  of  strong,  robust  growth ;  the  foliage 
large,  and  more  deeply  veined  than  almost  any  other  varie- 
ty ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  p\ire  white  color,  and  the  formation 
like  the  single  red.  This  is  one  of  the  very  best,  either  to 
produce  seed,  or  to  cross  other  kinds  with.  Of  its  origin, 
Messrs.  Chandler  and  Booth  remark :  "  Some  persons  are 
of  opinion  that  it  was  imported  from  China,  but  we  believe 
it  now  more  generally  known  to  have  been  raised  from  seed 
of  the  double  stripe,  by  Mr.  Rollison,  of  the  Tooting 
Nursery." 

2.  Cat^^llta  jap6nica  riibra  semi-duplex. 

Semi-double  Red  Camellia. 
This  has  a  flower  similar  to  the  single  red,  except  that  it 
has  two  or  more  rows  of  guard  petals. 

8.  Camellia  jap6nica  dlba  semi-diiplex.  Chandler  Sf  Booth. 
Palmer^s  semi-double  White  Camellia. 
The  habit  and  foliage  of  this  plant  is  said  to  resemble  the 
pompone  and  pseony  flowered  ;  the  flowers  are  larg-e,  meas- 
uring four  to  four  and  a  half  inches,  furnished  witn  two  or 
three  rows  of  exterior  petals  of  a  delicate  white  color,  and 
filled  in  the  centre  with  a  crowded  column  of  stamina.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  Chinese  variety,  and  to  have  been  intro- 
duced about  1822.  It  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  our  col- 
lections. 

4.  Camellia  jap6nica  flore  pUno  &lba. 

Double  White  Camellia. 

Bourbon  Camellia. 
This  splendid  variety  was  imported  from  China  into  Eng- 
land in  1792,  and  is  not  only  one  of  the  oldest,  but  the  most 
generally  admired  of  all  the  camellias.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
pure  snowy  white,  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  and  regularly  formed  ;  the  petals  being 
arranged  one  over  the  other,  in  the  most  regular  order  to  the 
very  centre.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  come  into  flower  in 
cultivation,  and  a  large  plant  will  continue  to  bloom  for  four 
or  five  months. 
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5.  Cam^llui  jap6aica  variegkta.     Loddiges^  Botanical  Cabins, 

DatAk  Striped  Camellia. 
This  old,  but  deservedly  esteemed  variety  was  introduced 
into  Great  Britain  in  the  same  year  with  the  double  white. 
It  is  of  robust  habit,  flowers  early  and  abundantly,  and  will 
fiometimes  produce  seed.  The  flowers  are  of  a  fine  rose 
color,  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  striped  or 
blotched  with  white  ;  like  all  the  varieffated  kinds,  it  is  apt 
to  sport,  and  will  occasionally  show  a  plain  red  flower.  It  is 
said  by  experienced  cultivators,  that  this  variety  is  degen- 
erating, and  from  my  own  observation,  I  am  inclined  to  the 
same  opinion. 

6.  Camellia  jap6nica  rubra  pUna.  Loddiges*  Botanical  Cabinet. 

Greville^s  Red. 
Double  Red  Camellia. 
This  camellia  was  imported  from  China  in  1794,  and  of 
which  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Booth  observe :  ''  Some  confu- 
sion exists  in  regard  to  this  variety,  from  its  being  cultivated 
in  many  collections  under  the  name  of  the  Old  Redy  and 
GreviUe^s  Redj  both  being  considered  distinct  varieties  ;  but 
after  having  compared  plants  with  these  names  that  were 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  we  are  satisfied  there  is  no 
difference  whatever  between  them,  their  flowers  being  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  every  respect.  The  flowers  are  from  three 
to  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  crimson  red  col- 
or, and  resemble  the  flower  of  a  large  double  hibiscus." 

7.  Camellia  japonica  incarnata.     Loddiges'^  Botanical  Cabinet. 

Buff  or  Hume^s  Blush. 

Lady  Humeh  Blush. 
This  charming  variety  was  imported  into  England  in  1806, 
by  Lady  Hume,  whose  name  it  bears.    The  plant  is  of  a 
slender  and  straggling  growth  ;  the  flowers  of  a  clear  flesh- 
color  ;  the  petals  regularly  arranged  over  each  other,  after 
the  manner  of  the  double  white,  and  somewhat  recurved. 
The  formation  of  this  flower  is,  in  some  instances,  so  regu- 
lar, that  its  appearance  is  hexangular,  and  has,  on  that  ac- 
count, been  taken  for  C.  hexangulkris  ;  the  true  hexangu- 
liris  is,  however,  not  a  white,  but  a  red  flower,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  either  niyrtifdiia,  or  a  variety  thereof     In  the 
Camellias  de  Bol wilier  there  is  a  drawing  of  C.  incamk- 
ta,  and  another  variety  called  rdsea  flav6scens,  and  from 
a  comparison  of  the  plants  and  foliage,  I  cannot  doubt  their 
being  one  and  the  same,  although  flav^scens  is  described  as  a 
white-clear-yellow  and  rose,  completely  full,  and  incarnita  is 
a  clear  flesh-color,  and  hexagoijial.    I  have  imported  these 
varieties  from  France,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  them,  and 
will  communicate  it,  should  they  not  turn  out  synonymous. 
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8.  Camellia  jap6nica  Pompdnia.     Botanical  Register. 

Kew  Blush,     Ciirtis'B  Monograph. 

Ladies^  Head  Dress  Camellia  of  the  French. 
About  this  variety  there  exists  a  great  diversity  of  opinion ; 
.  0ome  contending  that  it  is  as  distinct  as  any  in  cultivation, 
always  bearing  a  white  flower;  others,  that  it  produces  the 
red,  white,  and  blush,  pseony  flowered  on  the  same  plant. 
Of  the  former  opinion,  are  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Booth,  and 
of  the  latter,  Messrs.  Baumann,  in  their  Camellias  de  Bol- 
willer.  There  is  a  variety  known  among  cultivators  as  C. 
varidbilis,  or  various  flowered,  which  I  think  can  be  no  oth- 
er than  the  pompone  ;  and  I  am  confirmed  in  the  opinion  from 
the  circumstance  of  having  had,  during  the  last  winter,  on 
a  plant  of  the  pompone,  at  the  same  time,  a  pure  white,  and 
also  a  pink  flower.  The  plant  is  of  free  growth,  but  of  slen- 
der habit,  and  usually  produces  a  white  flower,  slightly 
tinged  at  the  base  of  the  petals  with  pink,  and  sometimes 
faintly  striped  with  the  same  color.  Wishing  for  occular 
demonstration  in  regard  to  this  variety,  I  ordered,  a  year  or 
two  since,  from  the  Messrs.  Baumann,  and  also  from  the 
Messrs.  Chandler,  a  plant  each  of  the  pompone,  variabilis,  and 
psBony  flowered,  and  will  give  you  the  result  of  my  experi- 
ence the  present  winter. 

9.  Camellia  jap6nica  rosea.     Chandler  ^  Booths  Illustrations. 

Camillia  japdnica  camea.     Hort.  Soc.  Trans. 

Camillia  japdnica  rosacea.     Curtis 's  Monograph. 

MiddlemisCs  Red  Camillia. 

Rosea  plena.  Camellias  de  Bolwiller. 
This  camellia  was  introduced  into  England  in  1804,  by 
Mr.  Middlemist,  a  nurseryman,  and  has  been  cultivated 
under  a  great  variety  of  names.  The  plant  is  of  very  rapid 
growth  ;  branches  erect,  and  is  a  valuable  sort  to  inarch 
costly  varieties  upon.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  rose  color, 
and  the  petals  less  numero\is  than  in  most  double  varieties. 
The  style  is  sometimes  perfect,  and  from  it  have  been  pro- 
duced some  fine  sorts  ;  several  drawings  having  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  English  periodicals,  which,  if  not  exaggerated, 
must  be  truly  splendid,  and  will  rank  with  the  first  or- 
der. These  (seven  varieties)  were  all  raised  at  the  seat  of 
Mf.  Campbell,  mehiber  of  parliament  from  Lancashire,  and 
are  named  Hendersdnii,  heterop^tela  &lba,  Campb611n,  ven6s- 
tum,  Adel'^ideit,  Juliknti,  and  heterop^tela  r^lbra  [I.  p.  S4S]. 

10.  Camellia  jap6nica  anemoneflora.     Botanical  Jilagazine. 

Warraiah  Camillia. 
This  is  one  of  the  original  Chinese  kinds  imported  in- 
to Great  Britain  in  1806.    The  growth  of  this  plant  is  strong 
and  robust,  the  leaves  of  a  very  dark  shining  green  color,  flat 
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and  pendulous  ;  the  flower  buds  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and 
very  pubescent.  The  color  of  the  flower  is  a  dark  crimson, 
and  the  shape  that  of  an  anemone,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  There  is  a  variety  called  crassin^rvis  [of  the  Eng- 
Kah  catalogues],  much  resembling  the  warratah  ;  it  is  readi- 
ly distinguished  by  its  having  seven  guard  petals,  while  the 
latter  has  but  five.  The  warratah  is  one  of  the  finest  for 
raising  seed,  it  being  without  stamens,  and  the  style  always 
prominent  and  visible.  From  this  variety  have  been  pro- 
duced more  new  and  beautiful  seedlings,  than  from  any  oth- 
er sort.  It  is  the  parent  of  eximia,  eleffans,  corallina, 
Chandl^rtt,  Concinna,  fl6rida,  Woodst,  altheenora,  &c. 

11.  Cam^llta  japonica  tnyrtif61ia.     Hort.  Soc.  TVans, 

JHyrtle-Uaved  Camillia. 

iTwolutOy  or  Lady  Long^s^  of  some  catalogues. 
There  is  probably  no  longer  a  doubt  that  this  is  the 
same  variety  that  has  been  cultivated  under  the  different 
names  of  large  myrtle  leaved,  small  myrtle  leaved,  invol\!^ta 
or  Lady  Long's.  It  is  also  said  to  be  the  kind  known  in 
China  as  C.  hexanguliris.  It  was  introduced  in  1808.  It  is 
a  beautiful  variety  ;  the  flower  of  a  pure  rose  color,  very 
compact  and  regular  in  its  formation,  after  the  style  of  the 
double  white  ;  and  is  said  to  be  a  little  fragrant,  although  I 
never  could  perceive  it.  It  is  not  usual,  but  I  have  seen  a 
few  perfect  stamina,  and  with  the  pollen,  impregnated  the 
warratah,  and  obtained  seed.  This  plant  is  of  very  slow 
erowth,  not  obtaining  a  large  size  for  many  years.  The 
largest  I  have  ever  seen  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Messrs.  Hovey,  being  about  six  feet  in  height. 

12.  Camellia  jap6nica  fimbriata.     Trans.  Hort.  Soe. 

Fringed  Double  White. 
This  lovely  variety  resembles  the  double  white  in  almost 
every  respect,  both  as  it  resfards  foliage  and  flower,  except 
that  the  latter  has  the  peculiar  and  singular  character  of  be- 
ing fringed  after  the  manner  of  the  picotee,  and  is  the  only 
variety  yet  known,  imless  it  is  Park's  rose  stripe  (which  I 
hope  soon  to  see  the  flower  of)  that  has  this  remarkable 
characteristic. 

13.  Camellia  jap6nica  pmomcBjldra  r6sea.    Chand.  ^  BoothU  IL 

Red  Pceony-Jlowered  Camellia. 
See  C.  Pompdnia.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  distinct  and  the 
only  variety  of  the  pceony-flowered,  having  blossomed  with 
me  for  three  or  four  years  past,  and  invariably  produced  a 
rose-colored  flower.  The  habit  and  foliage  of  the  plant 
strongly  resemble  the  pompone. 
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14.  Camellia  jap6nica  atroriibens.    Loddiges^  Bot.  Cab. 
Loddigts*  Red  CamelKa. 

This  camellia  was  first  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Loddi- 
ges,  of  Hackney,  Eng.,  from  China,  and  has  since  borne 
their  name.  It  is  a  good  variety  ;  the  flowers  are  crimson, 
and  more  persistent  than  any  sort  I  am  acquainted  with, 
often  remaining  on  the  plant  in  considerable  perfection  for 
several  weeks.  Yours, 

DwchuUr^  Dec.  1885.  M.  P.  Wilder. 

{To  be  continued,) 


Art.  VI.  Notices  of  new  and  heaviifid  Plants  figured  in  the  London 
Floricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines  f  with  some  Account  of  those 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into  our  Gardens. 

Edwards* i  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants  and 
Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers,  4s,  colored,  Ss,  plain.  Edited  by  John 
Lindle:^,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  University  of  London. 

Chirtis*s  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containing 
eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers,  3«.  6d.  colored,  3».  plain.  Eldited 
by  William  Jackson  Hooker,  L.  L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  L<  S.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

JVb/e*  relating  to  FloricuUure, — The  British  BotanisVs  Maga- 
zine is  about  to  appear  in  London,  conducted  by  Joseph  Har- 
rison. Also,  a  Companion  to  the  Floricultural  Cabinet  and 
Florist's  Marazine,  by  the  same  author.  To  be  published 
monthly.  The  former  is  to  contain  colored  plates  of  plants 
indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  with  scientific  descriptions, 
synonyms,  &c.  The  latter  to  be  embellished  with  three 
colored  plates  of  the  most  ornamental  plants. 

The  Journal  of  Botany y  by  Dr.  Hooker,  has  been  discorltin- 
ued  ;  and,  to  supply  its  place,  the  first  number  of  the  Com- 
panion to  the  Botanical  Magazine  appeared  on  August  Ist. 
Each  number  contains  two  sheets  of  printed  matter,  accom- 
panied with  two  plates  partially  colored.  The  price  of  the 
Magazine,  with  the  Companion  stitched  in,  is  45.  6d. 

Dicotyledonous,  Folypetalous  Plants. 
III.     Ranunculdcem. 

PJBON/J. 

Riumi   Bivont    Crimson  Prony.    A  hardy  perennial  plant.    Flowen  crimaon }  appearing  in 
May )  propagatad  by  diTlaion  of  tberoot.    Bot.  Ma(.,  t.  34S1. 

This  species  is  a  fine  addition  to  collections.  The  flower 
is  single,  from  six  to  ten  petals,  but  of  a  deep  rich  crimson, 
inclining  to  coral  color.    Dr.  Hooker  states  that  ^^  so  many 
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kinds  and  varieties  of  the  pseony  are  now  cultivated  in  our 
gardens,  that  it  would  puzzle  the  most  acute  botanist  to  mark 
the  limits  of  the  species."    {Bot.  Mag.^  Sept.) 

XXXII.     TerfMtramikcecB. 

CAMBLLfJ. 

In  the  Floricultural  Cabinet  for  September,  another  of  the 
new  kinds,  raised  at  the  seat  of  M.  P.  Campbell,  in  Lanca* 
shire,  is  figured.  It  much  resembles,  according  to  the  col- 
ored plate,  C.  eclipsis,  but  the  stripes  are  much  darker  and 
more  distinct,  running  straight  through  the  centre  of  nearly 
every  petal.  We  have  seen  drawings  of  fine  flake  carnations 
which  were  not  more  regularly  marked  than  this  sort. 

C.  japonica  ^legans  is  now  in  flower  at  Hawthorn  Grove, 
Dorchester.  It  is  truly  a  most  superb  variety  ;  we  scarcely 
know  of  a  pink  flower  of  any  kind  in  which  the  tint  is  so 
pure,  deep,  rich  and  lively.  With  the  exception  of  a  blos- 
som which  opened  in  our  collection  last  spring,  supposed 
elegans^  this  is  the  first  that  has  flowered  here.  C.  iap6nica 
Gilestt  is  a  new  variety  Mr.  Wilder  has  in  his  collection  ; 
the  plant  is  yet  very  small.  C.  jap6nica  eximia  of  the 
French  and  English  have  a  great  similarity  of  appearance  in 
foliage  ;  that  of  the  former  has  flowered  ;  but  it  does  not  re- 
semble the  fi^re  in  Chandler  &  Booth's  lUxiBiraiioni.  It  is  a 
rose  color,  with  a  warratah  centre. 

Choroz^ma  Henchmdnn  is  figured  in  Paxton's  Magazine 
of  Botany  for  September.  It  is  a  splendid  species  ;  it  was 
introduced  into  England  in  1824.  We  wish  plants  of  this 
genus  were  oftener  met  with  in  green-houses  than  they  are 
at  present. 

LXXIII.      R05dc6(B. 
CRATJEGUS 
eoccknea  L,   Large  flowered  American  White  Thorn.    A  hardf*  plant,  frowinc  eereral  foei 
hifh ;  flowen  white }  appearing  in  May.    A  native  of  North  America.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  84SS. 

This  "  extremely  beautiful  plant,"  Dr.  Hooker  says,  "  is 
assuredly  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  to  our  shrubberies, 
loaded,  as  it  is  in  the  month  of  May,  with  its  large  clusters 
of  white,  but  scarcely  fragrant  blossoms."  It  is  well  known 
in  our  gardens  for  its  highly  ornamental  character.  {BoU 
Mag.  Sept.) 

LXXVII.     LegumindseiB. 

CASSIA  I 

gtandnldaa  L.    Olandnlar-IeaTed  Cawiia.  A  itoTe  shrub,  growing  four  feet  high ;  flowen  jeF* 

kiw,  appearing  nearly  all  the  year.  A  oatiTe  of  Trinidad.    Propagated  by  leeda.    Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  3456, 

This  is  a  valuable  species  ;  it  is  one  of  the  few  which  re- 
quire the  heat  of  the  stove  to  produce  its  blossoms,  which  it 
does  in  such  situations  ^^  copiously  for  at  least  nine  months 
out  of  the  twelve."  The  branches  are  somewhat  straggling 
and  pendent,  thus  presenting  the  flowers  to  view  under  the 
highly  graceful  foliage.  A  desirable  species,  introduced 
from  Trinidad.     {Bot.  Mag.y  Sept.) 
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CXXXV.    Brixinta. 

AZAMA  (BtnMd  aA«r  JoMph  Nickolas  Asare,  a  Spaniib  gentlemui,  of  whoa  BoUUif  tetkar 
is  kuowiif  except  that  he  was  a  patron  of  science) 
dentita    Aviv  et  Pawm.    Toothed  Acara.    A  hardy  shrub ;  flowors  yeHowWi }  propagsted  by 
cattingt  and  layers.    A  native  of  Chili.    Bou  Reg.,  1. 1788. 

"A  very  handsome  evergreen  bush,  with  remarkably 
glossy  deep  bright  green  leaves."  It  is  hardy  in  England, 
but  may  not  prove  so  in  our  climate.  The  flowers  appear  at 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  rather  inconspicuous,  and  of  a  dull 
yellow  color.  The  driest  weather  does  not  aflect  it  in  the 
least ;  on  this  account  it  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
collections,  as  it  would  flourish  finely  under  our  scorching 
sun.     {Bot.  Reg.y  Sept,) 

CLXX.     "EricdcecB. 

ARCTOSTATHYLOS    Adanaon,    (fiearherry,  or  Bear-grape,  is  a  literal  transIatioB  of  tk« 
Greek  words  of  which  this  name  is  composed), 
tomentdsa    jlrbntns  tomenidsa    P«r«A    Downy  Bearberry.    A  hardy  eTergreen  shrob ;  flow- 
ers white ;  appearing  in  March.    A  native  of  North- West  America.    Bot.  Reg.,  t.  I79l. 

"  A  curious  and  rare  evergreen  shrub,  native  of  rocky 
places  on  the  west  side  of  North  America."  It  is  the  •Arbu- 
tus tomentosa  of  Pursh.  The  plate  represents  a  terminal 
shoot,  on  which  is  two  pendent  racemes  of  delicate  white 
flowers  ;  each  raceme  being  compound,  or  divided  into  three 
or. more  parts  of  about  equal  lengths.  It  has  flowered  this 
season  for  the  first  time  in  England,  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
collection  of  William  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Cheshnut,  where 
the  plant  has  stood  for  four  years.  At  Glasgow  it  is  kept  in 
the  green-house.  It  grows  in  peat  and  loam  in  a  sheltered 
situation.  Desirable  to  introduce  to  our  gardens.  Append- 
ed to  this  plate  are  some  remarks,  by  Dr.  Lindley,  on  the 
importance  of  introducing  into  England  several  magnificent 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Ericicese.  These  are  the  ge^us 
Btfd,ria^  which  contains  many  species  more  beautiful  than 
even  JRhodod^ndron  and  Azilea,  the  Thibaudias^  with  their 
long  tubular  crimson  blossoms  and  species  of  the  Gaylassac- 
cia.  These,  he  states,  "  inhabit  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru,  in 
the  country  of  the  Cinchonas."  From  the  dried  specimens  of 
several  plants  which  have  lately  been  received  from  Cinchona, 
Dr.  Lindley  has  described  and  named  "  a  most  lovely  plant" 
in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  one  of  the  most  noble 
patrons  of  science  of  the  present  day,  and  whose  rare  and 
valuable  collection  of  plants  at  Chatsworth  is  becoming  the 
most  extensive  and  celebrated  in  England.  It  is  called  Cav- 
endishia.  It  is  "  apparently  an  evergreen  shrub,  with  fo- 
liage similar  to  a  camellia."  The  flowers  are  arranged  in 
^<  terminal  capitate  racemes."  Corolla,  tubular,  bright  crim- 
son, an  inch  long. 

We  hope  that  the  wealthy  nobleman  of  England,  will  be 
etimulated  to  exertion  by  his  excellent  remarte.  {Bot.  Reg.^ 
Sept.) 
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Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous  Plants. 
CLXXII.     YaccinioR. 

TACCTN  lUM 

eonnbd«um  L.  V.  aininiom  Hort.  Kew.  V.  dlmArphnm  Miekw,  V.  ftoteitDiii  Putrtk. 
V.  AMmdsnm  Jndr,  Bot.  Mag.  V.  Tirfiium  Wot9  Manvfli  wered  Whortlebeny.  A 
kardj  abnab ;  fbur  feet  higb  *,  flowers  rosy  white )  appearing  m  Hay.  A  iiaUT«  of  Nortll 
Aneriai.    Bot.  Hag.,  t.  3433. 

Dr.  Hooker  unites  all  these  species  in  corymbdsum,  and 
remarks  that  it  is  ^^  well  worthy  a  place  in  the  garden."  It 
is  one  of  our  commonest  species,  abounding  throughout  the 
country.     {Bot.  Mag,^  Sept.) 

CXCV.    A«c/«/)idde8B. 

CALOTSO  PIS  (literally  "  beanilfUlly  tinted, '^  apparently  in  reference  to  the  corolla  of  C.  gl- 

gintea.) 
pndrm.    R.  Brown    ulacleptaa  proc^ra    Hort.  Kew.    AMcUplaM  gigintea  Andr.  Repoaii.   TftU 
Caloiropla.    A  store  shrub ;  growing  ten  or  more  feet  high  ;  flowers  purplish  red,  appearing 
In  April.    A  naUve  of  8t.  Jago.    Introduced  in  1833.    bot.  Reg.,  t.  1792. 

This  very  singular  plant ''  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  Sir 
Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  at  Carcleu,  in  June,  1832." 
The  stem  is  round,  pale  green  ;  leaves  opposite  ;  about  five 
Inches  lon^.  Flowers  appear  in  terminal  panicles,  seven  to 
ten  ia  each  ;  they  are  slightly  campanulate,  about  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  petals  outwardly  are  of  a  pale  silvery  col- 
or, inside  deep  purplish  red.  Remains  in  flower  several 
weeks.  The  juice  of  this  plant  is  stated  to  be  administered 
successfully  in  ringworm  and  other  cutaneous  affections.  It 
flourishes  freely  in  a  soil  of  sandy  loam  and  vegetable  mould. 
(Bot.  Reg.y  Sept.) 

CCIX.     Gesnirem. 

GSSNERA 
flwcMlis    Lindl.    Wide-Mouthed  Gesnera.    A  green-houne  plant ;   with  deep  red  flowera  ) 
propagated  like  the  other  species.    Introduced  in  I8;i4.    Bot.  Reg.^  1. 1786. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Herbert  considers  this  as  the 
**'  finest  of  the  genus."  It  is  similar  to  6.  bulbdsa,  but  more 
brilliant.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  about  six,  springing 
out  in  a  raceme  form,  the  penduncles  of  the  lower  ones  grace- 
fully pendent.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  {Bot.  Reg.y 
Sept.) 

CCXVII.     Bignonikcedd. 

CRB8CB  NTI^  (so  named  in  honor  of  Peter  Crescentio,  an  lulian  writer  on  agriculture), 
cnj^te    i^n.    Calabash  irre.    A  tree  growing  twenty  or  more  feet  high,  requiring  the  heat 
of  dM  stOTe ;  flowers  white.    A  natiTC  of  the  West  Indies.    Bot.  Hag.,  t.  3470. 

This  is  the  calabash  tree  of  which  we  hear  so  frequent 
mention,  and  the  fruit  of  which  is  used  for  so  many  purposes 
by  the  natives  of  the  West  Indies.  It  has  been  cultivated 
in  England  ever  since  1690,  but  has  not  flowered  until  the 
present  year.  These  specimens  were  from  the  ffarden  of 
Charles  Horsfall,  Esq.  Pieces  of  the  tree  are  frequently 
sent  to  England  with  epyphytes  attached  to  them,  and  they 
easily  grow  when  placed  in  the  earth.  The  wood  of 
the  tree  is  used  for  innumerable  ptirposes.  {Bot.  Mag.^ 
Sept.) 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Chemistry  applied  to  •Agriculture.  By  John  Antont 
Chaptal,  Count  of  Cantaloup,  Peer  of  France,  Member 
of  the  Institute,  &c.  First  American,  translated  from  the 
second  French,  edition.    1835.     12mo.    pp.  365.     Boston. 

This  work  is  laid  before  the  American  public  as  a  more 
modern  and  perfect  treatise  of  agricultural  chemistry,  being- 
the  results  oi  the  labors  and  studies  of  an  eminent  French, 
chemist  during  many  years'  experience  in  such  pursuits. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  Lectures  were  published  in  1813,  and 
'  ten  years  afterwards,  appeared  the  first  edition  of  the  pres- 
ent work  ;,  and,  in  1829,  a  second  edition,  increased  in  seve- 
ral particulars.  Although  almost  entirely  of  a  local  charac- 
ter, there  are,  nevertheless,  several  points  of  interest  to  ev- 
ery agriculturist  applicable  to  all  countries  ;  and  some  sub- 
jects, though  often  treated  before,  yet  deserving  renewed 
attention.  The  atmosphere  and  its  influence  on  vegetation; 
the  nature  of  soils,  and  their  action;  the  nature  of  manures; 
the  vegetable  economy  and  laws  relating  to  the  physiology 
of  plants ;  improvement  of  soil ;  succession  of  crops  ;  trea- 
tises on  the  products  of  the  farm ;  cultivation  of  the  beet 
for  sugar, — are  all  particularly  considered.  One  great  merit 
is  its  simplicity  and  great  plainness — the  reduction  of  philo- 
sophical theory  to  simple  truth. 

Chemistry,  as  indeed  the  other  sciences,  have  been  too 
little  regarded  in  connexion  with  the  culture  of  the  soil, 
and  yet  thousands  are  the  errors  which  a  better  knowledge 
of  what  concerns  the  material  on  which  we  expend  our  la- 
bor, might  be  avoided  by  a  better  and  closer  attention  to 
them.  Seldom  any  thing  but  long  experience,  and  this  too 
often  by  the  result  of  costly  experiments,  acquaint  us  with 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  what  crops  will  best  succeed  on 
this  or  that  land  ;  or  whether  it  be  more  or  less  favorable  to 
the  increase  of  some  insect  or  deleterious  parisitic  plant, 
which  effects  the  produce.  We  could  wish  that  different 
notions  respecting  this  subject  existed,  and  a  yet  more  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  the  correct  and  modern  system  of  husban- 
dry. Nor  do  these  remarks  apply  only  to  our  agricultur- 
ists, in  the  common  meaning  of  the  term,  but  those  who  min- 
ister among  the  more  delicate  productions  of  the  garden, 
would  do  well  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  se- 
cret laws  which  govern  the  subjects  of  their  care.  Invested 
with  these,  they  may  render  the  barren  wilderness  a  garden. 
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and,  like  some  magician  of  old,  command  the  rich  treaaures 
of  the  earth  to  come  forth  at  their  bidding. 
Speaking  of  the  nature  of  soils,  our  author  remarks: 

"  Id  order  that  a  plant  should  flourish  in  a  soil,  it  is  not  always  snlB- 
dent  that  the  earths  composing  it  are  of  the  right  kind,  or  suitably  pro-* 
portioned  ;  it  is  necessary  to  unite  other  circumstances  which  are  not 
always  to  be  met  with  ;  for  example,  the  arable  soils  which  are  based 
upop  rocks,  vary  conniderably  in  depth  ;  and  the  thickness  of  the  bed 
not  only  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  powers  of  vegetation,  but  deter- 
mines the  kind  of  plant  which  can  be  cultivated  upon  it.  The  bed  of 
earth  ought  to  be  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  depth  for  grain,  and  much 
more  than  that  for  clover,  and  sainfoin  ;  for  trees,  it  must  be  much  deep- 
er tbau  for  these,  otherwise  their  roots,  running  but  little  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  will  extend  their  shoots  to  a  great  distance,  and  thus 
exhaust  the  strength  of  a  large  portion  of  soil.  Trees  are  often  found 
opoD  the  sides  of  mountains,  which  are  almost  entirely  devoid  of  a  cov- 
ering of  earth,  but  in  this  case  the  chinks  and  crevices  of  the  rocks  sup- 
ply the  place  of  earth,  or  rather  the  rocks  are  of  so  spongy  and  porous  a 
natore,  as  to  permit  the  roots  to  penetrate  them.  In  the  C^vennes  and 
Limousin,  the  most  beautiful  chestnuts  are  planted  upon  granite  and 
free-stone  ;  and  the  famous  vines  of  the  Hermitage  prosper  in  a  soil  of 
granite  decomposed  at  the  surface." 

Might  not  this  be  a  useful  hint  in  covering  the  barren  sides 
of  many  of  our  New  England  hills,  by  planting  among  the 
debris  which  are  broken  from  the  tops  ?  for  we  know  that 
considerable  excellent  soil  rests  amon^  the  loose  fragments, 
and  moisture  is  lonerer  retained  than  elsewhere.  The  grape 
flourishes  in  volcanic  countries,  among  the  loose  and  decom- 
posing lava,  with  a  luxuriance  seldom  equalled,  and  many  of 
our  native  plants,  as  the  Rubiy  are  found  in  great  luxuriance 
in  such  places. 

Again,  on  the  subject  of  manures,  are  many  important 
facts: 

"The  nutritive  manures  are  those  which  contain  juices  or  other  sub- 
BttQces,  which,  being  dissolved  in  water,  or  otherwise  divided  to  the 
most  minute  degree,  are  capable  of  being  drawn  into  the  organs  of  plants. 
All  the  vegetable  and  animal  juices  are  of  this  description." 

"  The  most  useful  art,  perhaps,  in  agriculture,  and  that  which  requires 
the  most  care,  is  the  preparation  of  dungheups.  It  requires  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  chemical  principles,  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
explain,  since  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  to  the  agriculturist  the  rules 
by  which  he  should  be  governed  in  his  proceedings)  without  requiring  of 
mm  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  theory  upon  which'they  are  founded. 

"Solid  substances,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  do  not  en- 
ter into  plants  unless  they  are  previously  dissolved  in  water,  or  are  drawn 
in  with  that  fluid  in  a  state  of  extreme  division. 

"Animal  and  vegetable  substances  which  are,  by  their  nature,  insolu- 
ble in  water,  may,  by  bein^  decomposed,  form  new  soluble  compounds, 
capable  of  furnishing  nourishment  for  plants. 

"Animal  and  vegetable  substances  deprived  by  the  action  of  water  of 
tbeir  soluble  particles,  may,  in  the  course  of  their  decomposition,  form 
iiew  compoimds  susceptible  of  being  dissolved." 

"The  ciimiings  and  parings  of  horns  form  an  excellent  manure,  of 
vhich  the  effect  ii  prolonged  daring  a  succession  of  years,  owing  to  the 
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difficulty  with  whicli  water  peoetratet  theni»  and  the  little  teodency  they 
have  to  ferment. 

"  A  very  good  manure  is  likewise  formed  from  wool.  According  to 
the  ingenious  experiments  of  M.  Hatchett,  hair,  feathers,  and  wool  are 
only  particular  combinations  of  gelatine  with  a  substance  analogous  to 
albumen  ;  water  cun  only  dissolve  them  by  means  of  fermentation, 
which  takes  place  slowly,  and  after  a  long  time. 

**  One  of  the  mo4t  surprising  instances  of  fertile  vegetation  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  is  that  of  a  field  in  the  neighborhood  of  Montpelier,  belonging 
to  a  manufacturer  of  woollen  blankets.  The  owner  of  this  land  causes 
it  to  be  dressed  every  year  with  the  sweepings  of  his  workshops  ;  and 
and  the  harvests  of  corn  and  fodder  which  it  produces  are  astonishing. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  hairs  of  wool  transpire  a  fluid  which 
hardens  upon  their  surface,  but  which  possesses  the  property  of  being 
easily  soluble  in  wuUer.  This  substance  has  received  the  name  of  animal 
iweat ;  the  water  in  which  wool  has  been  washed  contains  so  much  of  it, 
as  to  make  it  verv  valuable  as  a  manure. 

"  A  wool  merchant  in  Montpelier,  placed  his  wash-house  for  wool  in 
the  midst  of  a  field,  a  great  part  of  which  he  had  transformed  into  a 

Sirden.  In  watering  hit*  vegetables,  he  had  used  no  other  water  than 
at  of  the  washings ;  and  the  beauty  of  his  productions  was  no 
great,  as  to  render  hU  garden  a  place  of  general  resort.  The  Genoese 
collect  with  care,  in  the  south  of  France,  all  they  can  find  of  shreds  and 
rags  of  woollen  fabrics,  to  place  at  the  foot  of  their  olive  trees." 

"  In  the  south  of  France, where  they  raise  many  silk-worms,  they  make 
make  great  use  of  the  larvas,  afler  the  silk  has  been  spun  from  cocoon«. 
They  are  spread  at  the  foot  of  the  mulberry  and  other  trees^  of  which 
the  vegetation  is  in  a  languishing  condition  ;  and  this  small  quantitv  of 
manure  reanimates  them  surprisingly.  Upon  distilling  some  of  these 
larvas^  I  found  more  ammonia  than  i  have  ever  met  with  in  any  other 
animal  matter." 

The  supposed  phenomenon  of  the  reappearance  of  seeds 
in  lands  very  many  years  after  sown,  and  hence  the  absurd 
theories  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  the  like,  are  thus 
overthrown  by  the  true  state  of  the  vegetable  vitality. 

''Germination  cannot  well  be  carried  on,  unless  the  atmospheric  air 
has  access  to  the  seed,  which  cannot  be  the  case  if  the  seed  be  Duried  too 
deeply  in  the  ground,  or  if  it  be  sown  in  a  compact  soil  and  closely  cov- 
ered over. 

"  It  likewise  follows,  from  these  principles,  that  when  the  earth  re- 
mains a  long  time  covered  with  standing  water,  the  seeds  must  decay , 
and  also,  that  a  seed  placed  in  dry  eanh  cannot  germinate  unless  it  be 
moistened. 

"  The  impossibility  of  a  seed's  germinating,  when  too  deeply  buried 
in  the  ground,  explams  why  we  sometimes  see,  afler  deep  tilling,  plants 
making  their  appearance,  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  had  been 
cultivated  upon  the  soil  several  years  before.  The  state  of  the  earth, 
as  it  regards  moisture,  at  the  time  of  sowing,  furnishes  a  reason  inde- 
pendent of  the  action  of  heat,  why  seeds  are  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in 
sprouting." 

Influence  of  carbonic  acid  on  vegetation: 

"The  pieces  of  wood  which  support  the  roof  of  the  long  gallery  which 
conducts  to  the  beds  of  coal  in  tne  coal  mines  of  Bousquet,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Beziers,  were  loaded  with  that  species  of  mushroom  which 
usually  fixes  itself  upon  the  trunks  of  old  trees  j  the  entrance  of  the 
gallery  is  very  light,  but  the  light  gradually  diminishes  till  it  is  lost  in 
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loul  darkness.  I  was  much  struck,  in  passing  through  this  gallery,  with 
tb«  difiereot  appearances  presented  by  the  mushrooms  in  the  various  de- 
grees of  light ;  those  at  the  entrance  were  yellow,  and  their  texture  so 
compact  that  they  could  hardly  be  broken  by  the  hand.  As  I  advanced, 
the  reddish  yellow  color  grew  gradually  fainter,  and  the  texture  of  the 
plants  more  soft  and  spongy,  till  at  the  bottom  of  the  gallery,  where  a 
ray  of  daylight  never  penetrates,  I  found  the  mushrooms,  though  as 
kige  as  those  at  the  entrance,  perfectly  white,  and  nearly  without  con- 
fistency,  so  much  so,  that  upon  pressing  them  with  the  hand,  they  were 
found  to  yield  much  liquid,  and  but  little  fibrous  matter.  I  filled  several 
bottles  with  these,  and  took  in  my  hands  some  of  those  from  the  middle 
and  entrance  of  the  gallery.  A  comparative  analysis  of  these  various 
portions  afforded  me,  from  those  which  grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  gal- 
lery, only  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  mucil- 
age, and  a  little  parenchvmous  fibre  swimming  in  the  liquid.  The  pro- 
portion of  acid  was  much  less,  and  that  of  ligneou8«fibre  more  consider- 
able, in  the  mushrooms  plucked  from  the  middle  and  entrance  of  the 
gallery,  particularlv  in  the  last.  Those  from  the  dark  part  of  the  gal- 
wry  contained  only  the  elements  of  nutrition  not  elaborated ;  whilst 
in  the  other,  the  process  of  assimilation  was  carried  on  more  or  less  pe^ 
fectly,  in  proportion  as  light  and  atmosphreic  air  had  access  to  them  to 
facilitate  vegetation  ;  otherwise,  as  carbonic  acid  was  most  abundant  in 
those  plants  which  grew  in  darkness,  their  texture  ought  to  have  been 
the  most  thoroughly  impregnated  with  it." 

On  the  succession  of  crops,  as  superseding  the  old  custom 
of  suffering  ground  to  lie  fallow,  in  order  to  renovate  it, 
we  are  told, 

"  A  good  system  of  cropping  is  the  best  guarantee  of  success  that  the 
farmer  can  have  ;  without  this,  all  is  vague,  uncertain  and  hazardous. 
In  order  to  establish  this  good  system  of  cropping,  a  degree  of  knowledge 
is  necessary,  which  unhappily  is  wanting  to  the  greater  part  of  our  prac- 
tical farmers.  I  shall  here  state  certain  facts  and  principles,  which  may 
serve  as  guides  in  this  important  branch  of  agriculture." 

Principle  1.  All  plants  exhaust  the  soil. 

^^  2.  All  plants  do  not  exhaust  the  soil  equally. 

'<         S,  Plants  of  different  kinds  do  not  exhaust  the 

soil  in  the  same  manner. 
"         4.  All  plants  do  not  restore  to  the  soil  either  the 
same  quantity  or  the  same  quality  of  ma- 
nure. 
^<         5.  All  plants  do  not  suffer  weeds  to  fill  the  soil 
equally. 
From  such  principles  carried  into  detail,  the  author  lays 
down  the  following  conclusions  : 

**  1st.  That  however  well  prepared  a  soil  may  be,  it  caimot  nourish 
a  long  succession  of  crops  without  becoming  exhausted. 

**  w.  Each  harvest  impoverishes  the  soil  to  a  certain  extent,  depend- 
ing upon  the  degree  of  nourishment  which  it  restores  to  the  earth. 

"  Sd.  The  cultivation  of  spindle  roots  ought  to  succeed  that  of  running 
and  superficial  roots. 

**  4th.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  returning  too  soon  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  same  or  of  analogous  kinds  of  vegetables,  in  the  same  soil. 

"  5th.  It  is  very  unwise  to  allow  two  kinds  of  plants,  which  admit  of 
the  ready  growth  of  weeds  among  them,  to  be  raised  in  succession. 
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''  6th.  Those  planu  that  derive  their  principal  support  from  the  ami 
ahoald  not  be  sown,  excepting  when  the  soil  b  sufficiently  provided  with 
manure. 

"  7th.  When  the  soil  exhibits  symptoms  of  exhaustion  from  successive 
harvest,  the  cultivation  of  those  plants  that  restore  most  to  the  soil,  must 
be  resorted  to." 

Enough  has  been  quoted  to  show  the  spirit  and  character 
of  the  book  before  us.  We  will  only  add,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  our  floral  and  horticultural  friends,  that  a  very  inter- 
esting North  American  plant  bears  the  name  of  the  author  ; 
we  mean  "  ChaptAlia  tomerUdsa^^  {Fenlenat), — R. 


Art.  II.  The  JWto  •American  Orchardistj  or  an  Account  of  the 
nu>8t  valuabk  Varieties  of  Fruit  of  all  Climates^  adapted  to  Cul- 
tivation in  the  United  States^  ^c;  and  the  Culture  of  Silk. 
With  an  Appendix  on  Vegetables^  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Flowers.  By  William  Kenrick.  Second  edition,  en- 
larged and  improved.  Boston.  Russell,  Odiorne  &  Met- 
calf,  and  Hovey  &  Co.     1835.     1  vol.  8vo.    pp.  418. 

We  congratulate  all  pomologists  and  lovers  of  good  fruit 
in  the  United  States  upon  the  appearance  of  a  second  edi- 
tion of  this  valuable  work.  In  those  sections  of  the  Union, 
especially  where  the  same  enclosure  often  produces,  with 
but  trifling  care,  so  many  of  the  most  delicious  fruits  of  tem- 
perate climes ;  where  the  use  of  walls  for  the  ripening  of 
fruits  is  scarcely  at  all  necessary,  and  is  comparatively  un- 
known ;  where  the  peach,  the  apricot,  the  cherry,  the  pear, 
the  plum  and  the  apple,  acquire  their  luscious  flavor  in  full 
perfection  during  the  long,  dry,  sunny  days  of  our  warm  sum- 
mers— a  work  like  the  present  must  be  peculiarly  valuable. 
So  congenial  is  our  situation  to  most  of  the  fruits  of  temper- 
ate latitudes,  that  excellent  varieties  of  apples  and  peaches 
have  sprung  up  in  our  orchards  almost,  as  it  were,  sponta- 
neously, yielding  annually  thousands  of  bushels  of  superior 
fruit ;  but  the  unwearied  and  indefatigable  exertions  of  the 
scientific  cultivators  of  Europe  have  produced,  within  the 
last  five  years,  an  immense  number  of  new  varieties  of  the 
heet  fruits  which,  for  excellence  of  flavor,  duration  and  beau- 
ty of  appearance,  have  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  per- 
sons.   This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
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delicions  pears  of  Belgium.  To  all  persoDS,  therefore,  who 
wish  to  make  selections  of  the  most  desirable  of  these  va* 
rieties  (and  they  can  nearly  all  be  procured  in  the  nurseries 
at  the  present  time)  the  American  Orehardist,  in  its  plain 
and  accurate  discriptions  and  synonyms,  will  be  found  an  in- 
valuable manual.  The  zeal  for  pomology  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston  has  accumulated  more  information  in  that  quarter, 
upon  all  branches  of  the  subject,  and  especially  in  relation 
to  the  new  fruits,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Union ;  and  Mr.  Kenrick,  we  perceive,  has  availed  himself 
of  the  assistance  of  the  most  distinguished  connoisseurs  of 
that  neighborhood  and  of  other  districts  of  the  country  in 
addition  to  his  own  accumulated  information  and  experience 
on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  work,  we  find  sections  devoted  to 
the  following  subjects:  climates,  utility  of  fruits,  new  varie- 
ties of  fruits,  the  ^owth  of  trees  and  plants,  transplanting, 
propagating,  inoculating,  grafting,  fnjitfulness,  pruning,  and 
noxious  insects ;  all  of  which  are  treated  in  a  concise  and 
perspicuous  manner  ;  and  the  different  practical  operations 
recommended  are  generally  founded  upon  the  soundest  prin- 
ciples in  vegetable  physiology.  In  addition  to  this,  and  fol- 
lowing each  difierent  family  of  fruits,  will  be  found  ample 
directions  for  their  culture,  and  information  as  to  their  uses, 
and  the  different  maladies  and  diseases  to  which  they  are 
subject. 

In  the  chapter  to  which  Mr.  Kenrick  devotes  to  "  obser- 
vations on  the  new  varieties  of  fruits,*'  we  perceive  that  he 
adopts  unequivocally  the  well  known  theory  of  which  the 
celebrated  president  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society 
may  be  considered  the  champion,  viz.:  that  ^^the  different 
varieties  of  firuit  have  their  period  fixed  by  the  immutable 
laws  of  nature  ;  and  after  a  certain  time,  either  sooner  or 
later,  comes  on  their  decline  and  final  extinction."  As  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  truth  of  this  theory,  the  author  before  us 
makes  the  following  remnrks: 

"  In  our  own  country,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  it  has  been  more 
especially  observed  in  regard  to  the  old  pear$.  For,  except  in  certain 
sections  of  the  city,  and  some  very  few  solitary  and  highly  ravored  situa- 
tions in  the  country  around,  they  have  become  either  so  uncertain  in 
their  bearing,  so  barren,  so  unproductive,  or  so  miserably  blighted,  so 
mortally  diseased,  that  they  are  no  longer  to  be  trusted  ; — they  are  no 
longer  what  they  once  were  with  us,  and  what  many  of  them  are  still 
described  to  be  by  most  foreign  writers."    p.  35. 

We  perceive  that,  in  his  description  of  the  old  pears,  Mr.. 
K.  has  mentioned  the  following  kinds  as  having  become  ie^ 

Senerated,  or  as  he  significally  terms   them,    ^^  onUoits:^* 
argonelle,    Brown  Beurr^,    Doyenn^  (Virgoulouse  or  8U 
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Michael),  Chaumontellc,  St.  Germain,  Royal  d' Hirer,  Col- 
mar,  &c. 

Now,  although  we  do  not  presume  to  make  war  with  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Knight,  which  we  believe  to  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  substantiated  by  the  facts  which  that  learned  and 
ingenious  physiologist  has,  together  with  contemporaries  oa 
the  continent,  brought  forward  to  support  it ;  yet,  on  reading- 
the  above,  which  is  intended  to  be  inculcated  in  the  whole 
of  the  United  States,  we  very  naturally  regretted  that  the 
author  before  at  once  recording  it  as  another  and  conclusive 
proof  of  the  theory  of  degeneration^  had  not  more  thoroughly 
examined  our  oton  country  at  large,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself 
whether  the  facts  and  circumstances  that  he  states  in  rela- 
tion to  the  "  outcasts  "  are  general  or  only  local  For  our  owa 
part,  we  believe  them  to  belong  entirely  to  the  latter  class, 
and  therefore  that  the  effects  which  he  details  (and  which 
we  know,  from  actual  inspection,  to  be  true  at  Boston),  arise 
from  some  other  cause  than  the  decay  of  the  variety  through 
age.  In  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  where  we  pen  these  re- 
marks, most  of  the  above  fruits  which  are  described  as 
worthless,  have  been  cultivated  for  nearly,  if  not  quite  as 
great  a  length  of  time  as  at  Boston.  Our  nurseries  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York,  are  amon^  the  most  ancient  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  we  believe  that  some  of  the  above  fruit  found  their 
way  into  the  different  sections  of  the  Union  through  their 
medium.  So  far  from  rejecting  such  fruits  as  the  Brown 
Beurr6,  Doyenn6or  Virgoulouse,  &.C.,  as  worthless  outcasts, 
they  still  deservedly  hold  their  place  here  among  the  first 
class  of  pears,  and  we  have  the  present  season  gathered 
Doyennes,  Brown  Beurr^s,  St.  Germains,  &c.,  as  fair,  as 
beautiful,  as  delicious,  as,  we  doubt  not,  were  ever  seen  or 
tasted  from  the  parent  trees  of  these  noble  varieties.  The 
above  kinds  bear  fine  and  abundant  crops  of  fruit  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  even  in  situations  muchfarthernorththBik 
Boston.  We  never  saw  finer,  nor  tasted  more  delicious 
Doyennes  or  Virgoulouses,  than  in  the  markets  of  Philadel- 
phia the  past  season.  The  sajne  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
the  city  of  New  York.  We  can  by  no  means,  therefcre, 
agree  with  Mr.  Kenrick  in  his  opinion  that  the  above  varie- 
ties of  pears  are  worn  out  with  age,  at  least  in  this  country, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  deplorable  state  of 
these  pears  in  the  vicinities  of  Boston  and  Providence  must 
have  for  its  cause  some  other  circumstances, — as  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  soil  unfavorable  to  the  long  duration  of  a  vari- 
ety, or  the  evil  effects  which  may  gradually  be  produced  by 
the  marine  winds  of  those  cities,  which  sweep  with  violence 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  adjacent  country.  It  is 
proper  to  remark  that  Mr.  K.  does  not  mention  any  similar 
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efects  that  have  taken  place  among  the  other  fruits,  and 
that  the  horticulturists  of  Boston  succeed  in  raising  the  de- 
licious and  highly  flavored  new  Flemish  pears  in  the  highest 
perfection. 

The  description  of  the  different  mulberries,  including  the 
celebrated  Chinese  MdnumuUicaulis^  occupies,  very  properly, 
a  prominent  place  in  the  American  Orchardist.  The  author's 
directions  for  the  rearing  of  the  silk  worm,  bear  the  mark  of 
knowledge  and  research  upon  the  subject,  and  will  be  found 
valuable  at  the  present  time,  when  the  silk  culture  is  occu- 
pying so  largely  the  public  attention. 

We  are  gratified  to  find  also  a  number  of  pages  devoted  to 
the  description  and  modes  of  culture  of  the  tropical  fruits 
which  may  be  acclimatized  in  the  southern  section  of  the 
Union.  We  would  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  our  neigh- 
bors of  the  Floridas,  Louisiana,  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas 
particularly  to  this  subject.  We  are  convinced  that,  by 
proper  care  and  exertions,  a  number  of  the  tropical  fruits 
may  become  objects  of  extensive  cultivation  in  those  States. 
The  olive  now  grows  in  Europe  as  far  north  as  the  45''  of 
latitude,  and  Mr.  Kenrick  informs  us  that  the  tea  has  been 
snccessfully  cultivated  in  Franconia,  latitude  49®  north  ! 
The  plantain  and  banana  will,  we  are  convinced,  produce 
abundant  crops  in  Florida,  and  we  would  suggest  to  south- 
cm  horticulturists  to  attemjjt  the  naturalization  of  the  Chi- 
nese guava  (Psidium  Cattleydnwrn),  the  fruit  of  which  ripens 
in  our  hot-houses  in  the  northern  States,  and  possesses  all 
the  delicious  flavor  of  the  strawberry.  SThe  rose  apple 
(Eugenia  j4mbos  L. — now  called  Jambdsa  vulgaris)  with 
fruit  resembling  the  apricot,  and  the  mangostan^  we  have  but 
little  doubt  may,  by  proper  means,  be  naturalized  in  many 
of  the  southern  sections  of  the  Union. — D. 


AiT.  III.  .S  DUcourse  delivered  before  tfie  MassachuseUs  HorH- 
evUural  Society^  on  the  Celebration  of  iu  seventh  Mniversary^ 
SepUmber  llthy  1835.  By  John  Lewis  Russell.  Pam- 
phlet, 8vo.,  pp.  36.     Boston,  1835. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  addresses  that  has  been 
delivered  before  the  society.  Brief  as  it  is,  to  those  that 
have  been  heretofore  delivered,  unless  we  except  Mr.  Gray's, 
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last  season,  it  abounds  with  correct  views  and  sound  opinions, 
of  the  importance  of  the  study  of  horticulture,  and  its  useful- 
ness to  the  physical  wants  of  mankind.  It  should  be  read 
by  every  horticulturist,  and,  as  the  society  has  a  sufficient 
number  of  copies  to  supply  every  member  gratuitonsly^  we 
hope  they  will  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  applying  for  one. 
To  those  persons  at  a  distance,  the  secretary  is,  we  believe, 
directed  to  send  copies  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  We  are 
anxious  to  have  it  extensively  read,  as  we  are  convinced 
it  will  be  found  to  contain  much  that  is  worthy  of  being 
treasured  up  by  the  lover  of  gardening. 

We  have  but  little  room  to  spare  for  extracts,  or  we  should 
be  happy  to  point  out  some  of  the  most  valuable  portions  to 
our  readers,  and  also  offer  some  observations  upon  some 
parts  of  it,  which,  if  we  do  not  materially  differ  from  Mr. 
Russell  in  the  opinions  he  expresses,  we  do  not  exactly 
agree. 

We  cannot,  however,  pass  over  one  important  subject 
which  Mr.  Russell  has  touched  upon,  namely,  the  correcting* 
the  nomenclature  of  fruits.  With  some  observations  on  the 
institution  of  an  experimental  garden,  he  concludes: 

**  There  is,  perhaps,  uo  branch  of  horticulture  which  needs  to  nmch 
correction  as  does  this.  Owing  to  various  practices,  our  catalogues  of 
fruits  are  but  so  many  lists  of  misnomers  and  long  standing  errors.  It 
is  the  duty  of  scientific  institutions,  like  our  own,  to  correct  this  abuse. 
Much  has  already  been  done  in  England,  but  much  more  remains  to  be 
accomplished.  In  no  better  place,  nor  under  no  more  propitious  cir- 
cumstances, could  this  be  effected,  than  by  our  efforts.  By  critical  ex- 
amination, conducted  on  the  true  principles  of  vegetable  organography — 
by  the  comparison  of  living  specimens,  an  experimental  garden  affords 
every  assistance.  The  effect  of  soil,  exposure,  and  each  modifying  acci- 
dent, which  influence  the  productions  of  fruit,  could  be  thoroughly  ana- 
lyzed. A  correct  list,  suitable  for  cultivation,  not  only  of  our  own,  but 
of  other  countries,  might  be  formed  ;  a  single  item,  worthy  in  itself  of 
united  labor  and  enterprise.  The  promotion  of  that  spirit  of  improve- 
ment, which  elevates  tne  standard  of  taste  for  the  excellent  and  beauti- 
ful by  an  attention  to  rural  studies,  is  at  all  times  highly  commendable  : 
but  the  promotion  of  the  spirit  of  utility  should  surely  be  combined 
with  it." 

We  have  long  been  convinced  of  the  fact,  that  the  cata- 
logues of  our  nurserymen  have  contained  numerous  errors  ; 
and  we  state  this  because  we  believe  Mr.  Russell  has  been 
thought,  by  some  nurserymen,  to  have  been  too  sweeping  in 
his  remark,  that  these  catalogues  were  '*  but  so  many  lists  of 
misnomers."  We  repeat,  that  too  little  attention  has  been 
ffiven  to  this  most  important  subject,  and  that  a  catalogtie 
has  always  been  considered  as  so  many  kinds,  rather  than 
BO  many  truly  named  valuable  varieties.  We  do  not  lay  this 
fault  to  our  own  nurserymen,  some  of  whom  may  have 
taken  exception  to  the  language  of  Mr.  Russell,  for  we  be- 
lieve them  to  have  no  interested  motive  for  so  doing.  These 
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errors  have  been  committed  by  others,  and  they,  not  aware 
of  such,  have  unknowingly  perpetuated  them.  But  we  hope 
to  see  catalogues  for  the  future,  made  up  with  more  care  and 
labor,  and  the  errors  gradually  eradicated.  An  experimen- 
tal garden,  we  have  no  doubt,  would  hasten  this  ;  but  it  is 
an  expensive  method,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge, would  be  attended  with  some  trouble.  To  the  address 
is  appended  an  account  of  the  society's  exhibition,  the 
names  of  the  subscription  and  honorary  members,  &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 
Art.  I.    Foreign  Notieei, 

U9efml  quaUtiei  of  the  Chine$e  Jiilanttu, — M.yilmoriD  has  lately  com- 
nraoicated  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris,  a  letter  from  M.  Farel, 
of  Montjpelier,  accompanied  with  two  specimens  in  the  rough  of  the 
wood  or  the  Chinese  ailantus.  This  wood,  said  he,  is  now  in  much 
repute  with  wheelwrights,  who  employ  it,  together  with  the  ash,  though 
p^hape  not  im>  valuable  as  this  latter  tree  ;  it  serves  for  the  shafts  of 
carts  and  the  tongues  or  poles  of  carriages  ;  the  tree  thrived  with  vigor 
in  the  dry  and  poor  soils  of  that  warm  country.  It  is  also  placed  in  the 
frst  rank  by  the  engineers  of  bridges  and  highway  pour  la  bordtue  de$ 
gramdes  route$.  I  have  already  cut  up  into  scantlings  and  planks  some  of 
the  ailantus  which  were  planted  at  Fremont  scarcely  twenty  years  ago, 
and  have  found  them  to  answer  an  excellent  purpose.  When  this  tree, 
felled  at  maturity,  is  dried  slowly  in  the  shade,  it  assumes  a  fine  color, 
and  is  susceptible  of  a  polish  which  will  make  it  valuable  for  many  kinds 
of  joinery  work.  The  trees  raised  from  9€ed  by  no  means  produce  suck- 
ers in  such  quantities  as  when  raised  from  suckers  themselves,  especial- 
ly if  sown  upon  the  place  where  they  are  intended  to  remain.— iSovlon^e 
bodin, — ^finales  des  Fromont, 

Note  on  the  above. — The  Jiildntui  glanduldsa,  or  Celestial  Tree  (as  it 
is  called  in  New  York),  has  become  a  great  favorite  as  an  ornamental  tree 
io  this  countiy,  particularly  for  the  avenues  and  public  squares  of  cities. 
From  its  rapid  growth,  it  will  probably  produce  a  large  bulk  of  valuable 
timber  as  soon,  or  in  a  shorter  time  than  any  other  tree.  By  the  above 
extract  from  the  Annale$  des  Fromont,  we  perceive  this  tree  ripens  seeds 
in  France.  It  is  mowEcioiu,  and  although  the  trees  have  flowered  abun- 
dantly here  and  in  other  gardens  in  the  IJ nited  States,  we  believe  as  vet 
none  but  staminatef  or  male  flowers,  have  been  produced.  The  tree  has 
krag  been  known  in  Rhode  Island,  where  it  was  introduced,  and  is  prob- 
ably still  known  there  by  some  under  the  name  of  Tillqn  tree.  These 
trees  must  now  be  many  feet  in  diameter,  and  persons  who  are  in  pos- 
session of  information  on  the  subject,  would  solve  an  interesting  ques- 
tion to  botanists  and  cultivators  by  making  known  whether  or  not  they 
ha?e  yet  produced  seed  or  even  pistillate  or  female  flowers. — *fl.  J. 
Dowungf  Botanie  Garden  and  ifursery,  Newburgh,  N.  F.,  November ^ 
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Art.  II.    Domestic  Notieei. 

CtUtivation  of  the  Pine^AppU, — It  18  with  ffreat  pleasure  tliat  we  inform 
our  readers,  and  more  particularly  those  who  have  long  wished  to  see 
the  cultivation  of  the  pine-apple  coinmeuced  in  sood  earnest  in  this 
country,  that  there  is  to  he  erected,  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  at  the 
residence  of  the  Hon.  T.  H.  Perkins,  at  Brookline,  a  pit,  a  succession 
and  a  fruiting  house,  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  growth  of  the  pine* 
apple.  We  have  long  been  desirous  that  their  cultivation  should  be 
begun,  as  we  are  certain  that  no  individual,  who  has  the  means,  when 
once  convinced  that  they  can  be  produced  almost  as  easily  as  any  other 
fruit,  will  think  that  his  forcing  department  is  complete,  until  he  raises 
this  greatest  of  all  luxuries.  At  Belmont  Place  and  broomley  Vale,  there 
are  several  pine  plants  in  the  stoves;  but  at  neither  are  houses  for  their 
cultivation  alone.  At  another  opportunity,  we  hope  to  give  more  infor* 
niation  on  this  subject.— Con(f«. 

The  ruinoui  effect  of  the  fall  influence  of  the  Sun,  upon  several  grape 
vines,  and  the  more  prosperous  state  of  others  on  which  its  influence  was 
less  poioerful,  [At  p.  333,  arc  a  few  notes  on  the  ga^rden  of  Wm.  Oliver, 
Esq.,  Dorchester.  We  particularly  mentioned  several  grape  vines,  part  of 
which  were  touched  with  mildew,  while  others  immediately  by  their 
side,  were  wholly  uninjured.  These  remarks  were  hastily  made,  and 
do  not,  in  any  respect,  corref«pond  with  the  views  below  resfiecting  the 
influence  of  the  sun.  It  is,  therefore,  with  pleasure,  that  we  are  per- 
mitted to  offer  the  following  facts. — Condi,]. 

<<  Until  the  11th  August,  the  vines,  consisting  of  Sweetwater,  Golden 
Chasselas,  and  a  few  Black  Hamburghs,  were,  both  wood  and  fniit»  in  a 
good  state.  At  that  period,  the  mildew  appeared  on  the  three  northerly 
ranges,  consisting  of  twenty-live  vines,  on  >\hich  there  are  still*  ov«*r  a 
thousand  bunches,  although  they  were  thinned  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
season  of  superfluous  ones.  Lime  water  had  been  used,  ana  the  usual 
attention  given;  but  the  disease  rapidly  increased,  so  that  now,  on  the 
31  of  October,  there  is  on  this  lot  hardly  a  single  cluster  worth  gathering. 
The  others  are  black  and  shrivelled,  the  wood  also  imperfect. 

*<  On  what  I  would  distinguish  here  as  the  southerly  ranges,  which  are 
in  fact,  but  a  continuation  of  the  northerly  ones,  at  a  little  less  elevation, 
there  are  twenty-nine  vines,  the  fruit  of  which  is  entirely  elear^  and 
iTiostly  well  ripened,  and  the  wood  perfect.  This  parcel,  shaded  by  a 
thick  growth  of  fruit  trees,  was  neglected  in  other  respects,  and  potatoes 
were  raised  immediately  about  tnem.  It  has,  however,  produced  as 
pood  grapes  as  I  have  seen  elsewhere  this  season,  although  the  quantity 
IS  much  less  than  on  the  north  ranges. 

«  You  will  also  probably  recollect  an  Isabella  vine,  from  one  half  of 
which  the  foliage  had  been  removed  on  the  15th  August.  The  fVuit  of 
the  whole  is  abundant  and  flue  ;  but  no  benefit  is  perceived  to  result 
from  such  a  practice.  All  the  vines  have  a  south-west  aspect." — Yows, 
fV.  O.,  October  4th. 

Singular  anomaly  in  the  Cherry  Tree. — We  have  ffrowing  at  this  es- 
tablishment a  Mayduke  cherry,  grafted  about  three  i^et  from  the  ground, 
which  presents  the  singular  anomaly  of  bearing,  without  separate  inocu- 
lation, upon  different  branches,  the  same  kind  of  fruit  ripening  at  totally 
different  periods.  The  Mavduke,  it  is  well  known,  is  one  of  the  earliest 
cherries,  and  the  majority  of  the  tree  produces  its  fruit  at  the  usual  season. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  brandies,  however,  bear  fruit  of  the  same 
flavor  and  quality,  but  nearly  tvfo  weeks  later.    The  tree  is  now  more 

'  •  October  Sd. 
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chftD  twen^  yean  old,  and  these  facts  have  been  noticed  in  regard  to  it 
sioee  the  nrst  year  of  its  fruiting — the  same  branches  bearing  early  and 
the  others  late  fruit  every  season  successively.  A  number  or  trees  have 
been  grafted  indiscriminately  from  the  tree,  and  of  three  which  have 
come  to  bearing  under  our  notice,' two  exhibit  the  same  irregularity  as 
the  parent,  and  the  other  is  entirely  late.  We  have  budded  the  past  sea- 
son a  number  of  trees  from  the  late  branches  of  the  parent  tree  in  order 
to  ascertain  if  a  new  variety  of  the  Mayduke  may  not  be  produced  con- 
siderably later  than  the  old. — C.  4*  •^-  J'  Downing,  Botanic  Garden  and 
Nursery,  Newhurgh,  N,  F. 


Akt.  III.    J\ia$$aehu$ettt  Horticultural  Society. 

Sahtrday,  November  9Slh.^Exkibited.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  a  flower- 
ing plant  of  Cani^ilMi  jap6nica  var,  eclipsis — splendida  and  Frissii  of 
some  authors,  Regini  galickrum  of  some  of  the  French  catalogues. 
This  was  the  first  flower  of  this  superb  kind  that  has  opened  in  this 
vicinity. 

From  S.  Downer,  Beurr^  d'Aremberg,  Bezi  Vaet,  Burgermeester  and 
Bell  Catiline  pears;  Pippin  apples.  From  Benj.  Weld,  Roxbury,  Lewis' 
pears.  From  Col.  D.  Adams,  Newbury,  seedling^ears  (h  good  cooking 
fruit).  From  M.  H.  Ruggles,  Phillips  pears,  rrom  the  farm  of  D. 
Webster,  Marshfield,  Tolmau's  sweeting  apples.  From  C.  Newhalli 
Beurr^  d'Aremberg  pears. 

December  5th.— Exhibited.  From  R.  Manning,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Ribeton  Pippin,  Blenheim  Pippin  or  Blenheim  Orange,  Winshall's 
Crab,  and  Wellington  or  Dumelow's seedling  apples,  (all  English  varie- 
ties); Pennock's  Ked  Winter,  Bellflower,  Cos  or  Caas,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Beauty  of  the  West,  Minister,  Mouse,  and  Rambo  or  Ro- 
manite  apples ;  Fama  Gusta  apple,  from  Cyprus;  Bezi  de  Chaumontelle, 
Glout  Morceau,  and  Beurr^  d'Harden  pent  and  Passe  Colmar  pears. 
From  J.  Oaks,  of  Ipswich,  Lime  or  Orange  apples  ;  Newton,  Spitz- 
emberg  and  Imperial  apples.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  a  fine  apple,  the 
name  unknown.  From  Dr.  O.  Fiske,  Worcester,  apples,  the  name  un- 
known. From  L.  P.  Grosvener,  Chandler  apples,  received  from  Con- 
necticut. From  Mrs.  Jos.  Morton,  of  Milton,  Seaver  sweeting  apples, 
sometimes  called  Graflon  Winter  Sweet.  From  Bloodgood  &  Co., 
Flashing,  L.  I.,  Columbia  Virgoulouse  pears.  The  following  account  ac- 
companied the  fruit: — 

<*  They  are  a  pear  which  has  lately  been  introduced  to  notice,  and  these 
sent  are  very  much  below  their  usual  size.  The  original  tree  is  a  seed- 
Jmg,  about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  on  a  farm  belonging  to  Mr. 
Cusser,  in  West  Chester  county,  thirteen  miles  from  the  city  of  New 
York.  We  saw  the  tree  yesterday,  and  also  saw  a  graft  from  the  same, 
foar  inches  in  diameter,  which  produced  four  bushels  of  pears  this  year. 
These  were  sold  in  the  New  York  market  for  six  dollars  per  bushel." 

December  ISlA. — Exhibited.  From  E.  Vose,  Passe  Colmar  pears. 
From  M.  H.  Ruggles,  a  variety  called  the  Border  pear.  From  J.  P. 
Bradlee,  apples,  the  name  unknown. 

December  \9th. — Exhibited.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  flowering  plants  of 
Cani^llfa  japdnica  eximia  (of  the  French  catalogues), and  ^legans  (of  the 
£nglish);  the  former  is  a  fine  flower,  color  rosy  red,  with  a  warratah 
centre  :  growth  vigorous*  C.  ^legans  was  the  true  variety  as  originated 
by  the  Messrs.  Chandler  &  Booth. 
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Art.  IV.     Quincy  Market, 


Rooti,  Tuben^  tfC. 


Potatoei : 

c,o.»o..{p«;j-«jf,:::: 

Sweet  potatoeSf  per  buBhel, 
Turnipa: 

common,  {P«,h^™',;;;-: 

Yellow  French,  per  barrel,. 
Oniona: 

^per  barrel, 

Common,  <  per  bushel, 

(  per  bunch, 

White,  per  bunch, 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Paranipa,  per  bushel, 

Salsify,  per  bunch, 

H orseradish,  per  pound, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


Cabbages t  Salads ^  ifc. 

Cabbages:  per  dozen. 

Savoys, 

Drumhead, 

Red, 

Brocoli,  each , 

Cauliflower,  each, 

Celery,  per  root, 

Lettuce,  per  head 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Spinach,  per  peck 


Squask€9  and  Pumpkint. 

Canada  crookneck,  per  cwt.,. . 
Common  crookneck,  per  cwt.. 


From 

To 

$CU. 

$  cts. 

1  25 

1  60 

37i 

50 

1  60 

1  75 

60 

62* 

1  50 

2  00 

1  00 

noue. 

76 

1  00 

25 

37* 

1  00 

1  25 

2  25 

250 

75 

1  00 

4 

6 

6 

50 

75 

50 

75 

75 

I2i 

10 

12* 

20 

14 

* 

50 

75 

60 

75 

60 

75 

37* 

75 

374 

75 

10 

20 

12* 

15 

20 

37* 

50 

200 

1  00 

Mma,  per  cwt.... 
Pumpkins,  each,  . 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herb*, 


Parsley,  per  half  peck. . 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch,. 

Savory, 

Spearmint, 


Fruits. 


Apples,  dessert : 
common.  I  i;.-S(;-: 


Baldwin, 


i  per  barrel, . 
)  per  butihel, . 
i  per  barrel,.. 
\  per  bnahel,. 


Russets, 

Pears: 
St.  Germain,  per  dozen,. .'.... 

Winter   JP**"  barrel, 

^*°'^^»  {per  bushel, 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

Pine  Apples, 

Grapes  : 
White  sweet  water,  per  lb.,. 

Malaga,  per  pound, , 

Barberries,  per  bushel, 

Cranberries,  per  barrel, , 

per  bushel, 

(per  box, 

(  per  dozen, 

\  per  box 

{  per  hundred, . . . 


Oranges, 
Lemons, 
Chestnuts. 


C  per  barrel, . 
*  i  per  bushel,. 

{ per  barrel. . 

(per  bushel,. 
Almonds,  per  pound,.... 
Filberts,  per  pound, .... 


Walnuts, 


From 

$cu. 

2  00 
10 


1  50 

62* 

1   75 

1  00 

1  75 

87 

1  00 
3  50 

1  60 
none. 

25 

none. 

37i 

none. 

7  00 

2  60 

6  00 
87 

400 

1  60 

7  50 

2  36 
600 
300 

12 
4 


To 
$cca. 

30 


20 
12 
12 


1  75 
76 

2  36 
1   12 

3  26 
1  00 

1  60 


ao 


60 

7  60 
S  00 

7  00 

69 

500 

300 

3  76 


14 

e 


Remarks. — Since  our  last,  at  which  time  we  stated  that  the  activity 
of  the  market  was  uncommon,  we  have  had  such  intense  cold  weather, 
as  to  operate  immediately  upon  its  productions,  and  consequently  from 
the  cause  of  many  crops  being  destroyed  by  the  early  approach  of  frost, 
before  they  were  in,  and  from  the  continuance  of  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  preventing  shipments,sales  are  now  dull  and  heavy,  and  prices 
have  but  slightly  advanced.  Of  potatoes,  the  stock  is  now  becoming  rath- 
er short;  and,  unless  warm  weather  succeeds,  it  will  be  quite  small  ; 
those  kinds  termed  common,  have  advanced  a  shade  in  price  :  Eastport 
remain  the  same.  Turnips  plenty.  Onions  are  not  as  plentiful  as  at  the 
time  of  our  last  report,  and  prices  are  considerably  higher ;  a  larger 
quantity  has  been  snipped  than  usual.  Many  cabbages  were  froze  by  the 
late  severe  weather,  and  probably  thousands  of  heads  yet  remain  in  the 
ffround  covered  with  snow.  Cauliflowers  are  scarce.  Lettuce  comes  to 
hand,  of  fine  (]|uality.  This  week,  also,  the  first  radishes  of  the  season 
wore  brought  in  ;  they  were  of  fine  growth,  and  sold  quickly  at  quota- 
tions* Spinach  is  now  plentiful.  Of  Canada  squashes  there  are  veiy  few 
m  market ;  those  fine  are  in  good  demand.  Apples  of  all  kinds  have  ad- 
vanced in  price;  a  few  of  the  Monstrous  pippins,  not  in  our  quotations,  are 
to  be  had.  St.  Germain  pears,  of  which  there  is  probably  but  a  fiew  dozen 
In  the  market,  have  been  sold  as  quoted.  Cranberries  are  very  scarce ; 
very  large  ouantities  have  been  shipped  the  past  fall.  Chestnuts  are  in 
less  demand,  and  prices  lower. — Youn^  Jtf.  T.    jBo<fofi|  Dee.  UUt^  18M. 
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Abt.  V.     Obituary  Notice. 

Died,  July  28,  William  Forsyth,  Esq.,  F.  H.  S.,  of  Nottingham  Place, 
Marylebone,  aged  63  years.  Mr.  Forsyth  was  the  eldest  sou  of  the  late 
royal  gardeuer  of  that  name,  known  as  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on  the 
Culture  and  Management  of  Fruit  Treei,  4to.,  1805,  the  most  popular 
work  of  the  kind  in  the  first  ten  years  of  thejpresent  century,  ^fr.  For- 
syth, lately  deceased,  was  the  author  of  a  Botanical  NomenclatoT^  ^c, 
pabiished  in  1794,  8vo ;  but  of  no  other  published  work  that  we  are 
aware  of.  He  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  having  one  of  the  liest  borti- 
ealtural  libraries  that  was,  perhaps,  ever  formed,  and  for  his  bibliograph- 
ical knowledge,  more  especially  m  botanical  and  horticultural  literature. 
He  had  for  many  years  occupied  himself  in  preparing  a  Catalogue  Rai' 
bomjU  of  Oardening  Works,  with  biographical  notices  of  their  authors  ; 
and,  bad  he  Uved  to  complete  this,  it  would  have  formed  an  interestinff 
ebroBological  and  bibliographical  history  of  gardening.  Mr.  Forsyth 
bad  also  prepared,  some  years  ago,  an  Arboretum  Britannieum,  a  Poma^ 
rmm  Britannicum,  and  other  works  which  we  have  seen  in  MS.;  but 
they  have  been  done  ^o  many  years,  that  the^  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
obsolete.  The  only  manuscript  of  value  which  he  has  left,  is  his  CatO' 
logue  of  JhUhors;  and  that,  we  trust,  will  be  published  by  his  executors. 

In  the  preface  to  the  Eneyelooedia  of  Oardening,  and  also  in  the  his- 
torical part  of  the  ^Arboretum  Britannicum,  we  have  acknowledged  our 
great  obligations  to  Mr.  Forsyth  for  the  use  of  his  library,  and  (or  a  va- 
riety of  curious  historical  information,  and  corrections  of  names  and 
dates ;  and  we  again  desire  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  him,  at 
the  same  time  deploring  his  loss,  not  only  on  this  account,  but  as  an  ex- 
cellent man,  with  whom  we  had  been  for  many  years  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship. Mr.  Forsyth  was  never  married,  and  has  left  no  near  relations  in 
England.  He  was  buried  in  the  family  vault,  m  the  old  burying  ground 
in  tbe  parish  of  Chelsea.— Goril.  Mag, 


Abt.  yi.    Meteorological  Notices, 

FOB  NOVEMBER. 

Ths  month  of  November,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  week,  was 
ancommonlv  fine,  and  pleasant.  The  days  were  accompanied  with  al- 
most a  continual  sunshme,  until  the  23d  inst.,  when  a  snow  storm  set  in, 
which  covered  the  ^ound  to  the  depth  of  four  or  ^ve  inches.  Previous 
to  this^  the  prevailmff  winds  were  southerly,  and  very  liffht.  The  first 
frost  of  the  season,  which  killed  dahlias  and  most  of  the  half  hardy  annu- 
als, was  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  inst.  The  weather  continued  so  fine 
that  few  were  prepared  for  the  early  setting  in  of  the  winter,  and  many 
plants  undoubtedly  remain  uncovered,  except  with  snow. 

Thermometeb. — Mean  temperature,  $4^  31' — highest  63°;  lowest  5^ 
above  zero. 

WiRDSd — N.  four  days — N.  E.  three  days — E.  one — S.  E.  one — S-sev- 
OB — S.  W.  three— W.  nine— N.  W.  two  days. 

Force  of  the  Wind, — Brisk,  eleven  days — light,  nineteen  days. 

Character  of  the  Weather, — Fine,  twelve  days — Fair,  five — Cloudy, 
thirteen. 

Rainy  f  two— iSAotf  ery,  one — Snowy  three  days. 

Depth  o/iSnoto— inches  6  70-100. 
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FRUIT  DKFARTMBNT. 


Orape  Vine$  In  green-houses  and  graperies,  that  have  not  yet  been 
pruned,  the  present  opportunity  may  be  taken  for  the  purpose  Cat 
away  all  small  weak  wood,  leaving  the  shoots  at  good  distance,  that  the 
sun  may  penetrate  to  the  green-house  plants  on  the  stages,  when  the 
vines  begm  to  start  in  the  spring.  Be  careful  and  not  leave  too  much 
length  of  wood,  as  nothing  is  so  injurious,  particularly  to  young  viiies» 
as  overbearing  them  with  fruit. 

Strawberry  Plants  in  pots  may  be  now  taken  into  the  green-house,  if 
the  advantage  of  a  stove  can  be  had,  they  may  be  much  forwarded  in 
their  fruiting  by  removing  them  into  it  afterthe  fruit  is  set ;  give  them  a 
good  suppiv  of  water. 

Chrape  Eyes  or  Cuttings  may  be  put  into  the  hot-bed  this  month  and 
their  growth  much  forwarded^  they  should  be  put  singly  into  number 
one  pots* 


FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 


CameUioi  will  now  be  rapidly  swelling  their  flower  buds,  and  will  r^ 
quire  considerable  water. 

Oeraniums  which  were  potted  into  number  one  pots  in  the  fall,  will 
now  require  to  be  shifted  into  the  second  size. 

Calceolarias^  which  were  raised  from  seed  or  cuttings,  will  now  re- 
quire repotting. 

Roses  should  now  have  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  those  that  are 
tall  and  straggling,  headed  down  or  trinuned  of  small  superfluous 
branches. 

Mignonette  and  tenrVfeekstoeks  now  sown  in  the  green-house,  will  make 
fine  plants  to  flower  in  the  open  garden  in  May. 

Schizanthuses  of  the  difierent  species  and  varieties,  should  be  repot- 
ted, being  careful  to  put  them  in  a  very  light  rich  soil. 

Ranunculuses  that  were  not  planted  in  the  fall,  from  the  early  setting^ 
in  of  the  cold  weather,  will  flower  fine  if  planted  this  month  in  frames^ 
and  protected  from  frost.  The  seed  should  be  sown  this  month  in  shaK 
low  pans  or  boxes  and  placed  in  the  frame  or  green-house. 

Polyanthus  and  JSturicula  seed  should  now  be  sown  in  shallow  panr  or 
boxes,  and  placed  in  the  ereen-house. 

Tuberoses,  Jacobean  lilies^  and  Tiger  flowers  may  be  brought  for- 
ward in  hot-beds. 

Dahlia  seed  sown  in  the  latter  end  of  the  month  in  the  hot-bed,  and 
the  plants  shifted  two  or  three  times  until  May,  will  produce  their  flow- 
ers m  August  Where  plants  are  wanted  to  *bloom  very  early,  the  old 
roots  should  now  be  laia  in  a. hot-bed,  and  when  the  young  shoots  are  an 
inch  long,  the  tubers  should  be  parted,  and  placed  into  number  two 
pots. 

Yowu:  Plants  of  Lobelia  fidgens  and  splendens  should  be  placed  in 
the  hot-bed^  if  wanted  ;|p  flower  strong  and  beautiful.    Vol.  I,  p.  5^ 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


AiT.  I.  Observations  on  the  Dahlia  its  Species  and  Vancties. 
By  John  Lewis  Russell,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Vege- 
table Physiology  to  the  Mass.  Hort.  Soc. 

The  surpassing  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  dahlia  has 
raised  it,  in  the  estimation  of  the  floral  taste,  whether  con- 
sidered in  its  single  unadorned  simplicity,  or  when  brought  to 
the  acme  of  perfection  by  the  ingenious  labors  of  the  hor- 
ticulturist. Scarcely  unrivaled  by  the  unique  elegance  of 
the  camellia,  it  has  become,  like  that  remarkably  transmuted 
plant,  as  universal  a  favorite  among  the  curious  and 
wealthy;  and  still  more  a  companion  of  the  antique  and  ven- 
erable accompaniments  of  the  cottage  garden  or  the  village 
flower-bed,  of  some  humble  admirer  of  nature's  sportive 
woDders,  such  as  may  be  found  in  every  community,  and 
not  by  any  means  few  in  our  own,  happy,  smiling  New 
England.  ^  Perhaps  the  moral  and  mental  improvement  of  a 
people  cannot  be  better  estimated,  surely  not  better  promo- 
ted, than  in  the  observation  and  introduction  of  the  spirit  of 
the  love  of  the  more  elegant  and  refined  occupations  attend- 
ant on  agricultural  pursuits.  For  my  own  part,  I  want  no 
better  proof  of  a  feeling  and  exquisitely  sensible  mind,  even 
under  a  rough  and  rude  exterior,  than  may  be  observed  in  a 
love  of  nature,  partic^ilarly  that  which  relates  to  the  care  of 
flowers.  A  rose-bush,  a  honeysuckle,  a  pseony — famed  in 
village  love  for  pharmaceutic  worth — a  lilac-bush,  or  even  a 
huge  tuft  of  the  singularly  striped  "ribbon  grass,"  preserved 
by  some  rustic  enclosure  from  the  trespass  of  those  sober, 
useful,  though  less  intelligent,  tenants  of  the  farm-yard, 
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whose  tastes  are  more  alimentary  than  mental — all  denote 
a  higher  order  of  mind,  in  some  tidy  housewife,  or  younger 
female  ;  and  when  I  discover  the  highly  patronized  dahlia, 
lifting  its  rich  blossoms  among  the  associates  of  its  new  and 
strange  locality,  to  me  it  proves  the  gradual  development  of 
a  purity  of  taste  and  feeling,  which,  though  not  incongruous, 
is  not  always  to  be  expected  in  such  scenes.  From  the 
elevated  sandy  meadows  of  Mexico,  where,  scarce  half  a 
century  since,  they  were  probably  first  known,  and  shortly 
after,  were  transferred  from  the.  Mexican  Botanic  Garden, 
the  species,  and  almost  innumerable  varieties  have  extended 
with  a  greater  rapidity  and  more  accompanied  admiration 
over  the  civilized  world,  than  perhaps  any  other  vegetable. 
The  rich  alluvial  soils  of  the  south,  and  the  hard  rocky 
lands  of  the  north,  are  adorned  with  their  cultivation  ;  and 
with  a  singular  accommodation  to  circumstances,  they 
evince  scarce  a  preference  in  the  expansion  of  their  blos- 
soms, for  one  section  than  for  another.  It  is  presumable, 
however,  that  heat  is  injurious  to  the  perfection  of  their 
flowers, — a  defect  which  might  be  obviated  in  a  great  de- 
gree by  application  of  more  moisture.  Naturalization  or  ac- 
climation cannot  speedily,  if  at  all,  be  expected  in  our  north- 
ern latitudes,  unless  occasionally  accidental  escape  from  the 
effects  of  frost  be  deemed  such,  which  has  been  known  in 
this  vicinity  in  several  instances  ;  and  a  case  was  mentioned 
of  a  root  exposed  to  the  winters  of  several  years,  protected 
entirely  by  the  early  and  deep  snows  so  common  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  New  Hampshire.  In  the  Azores, 
they  are  lifted  out  of  the  soil  at  the  approach  of  the  winter 
season,  and  left  exposed  on  the  surface  till  the  returning^ 
spring,  undoubtedly  with  the  view  to  give  a  temporary  re- 
pose, and  secure  a  greater  amount  of  flowers. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  my 
present  remarks,  that  I  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  offer  any 
thing  new  ;  and  it  is  only  with  the  design  of  presenting  your 
Map-azine  with  a  succinct  account  of  the  early  history  and 
rapid  progress  of  this  s\iperb  flower,  together  with  whatever 
observations  may  suggest  themselves,  that  I  undertake  the 
task.  Mr.  Joseph  Sabine,  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  in  London,"  has  drawn  up 
a  very  able  and  exceedingly  interesting  article,  embracing- 
all  that  was  known  at  that  time  (1818)  ;  but  as  it  may  not 
be  easily  available  to  many  of  your  readers  interested  in  the 
subject,  I  shall  consider  it  a  sufficient  excuse  to  pursue  my 
intentions. 

*'  The  dahlia,"  says  Count  Lelieur,  "was  originally  from 
Mexico,  and  introduced  into  Europe  in  1789." — "  From  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Mexico,  it  was  sent  to  that  of  Madrid, 
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where  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  1791."  Cavanille  (an 
eecleisiastic  and  eminent  botanist)  dedicated  the  genus  to 
Dahl,  a  Swedish  botanist,  a  disciple  of  Linn^,  and  the  author 
of  a  work  on  his  ''  Systema  Vegetabilium."  "  In  the  same 
year  (1791),  he  gave  the  description  of  three  varieties  sent 
from  Mexico,  which  he  considered  as  three  species^  con* 
stituting  the  genus  D4hh'a,  viz.,  pinnata,  risea  and  coccin- 
ea"  (Memaire  sur  le  DahKa^  &c.  pp.  3 — 4).  In  the  number 
for  March,  1835,  of  this  Magazine  (Vol.  I,  p.  114),  some  ob- 
servations were  made  on  the  restoration  of  the  old  name  of 
the  genus,  given  by  Cavanille,  and  altered  from  erroneous 
impressions  of  its  being  already  appropriated,  strengthened 
by  a  similarity  of  sound  to  Dalea,  belonging  to  an  entirely 
different  natural  order  and  artificial  class.  Willdenow,  in 
his  Species  Plantarum^  applied  that  of  Georgina,  after  Georgi, 
an  eminent  Russian  botanist,  and  De  Candolle  adopted  it, 
apparently  on  such  authority.  With  a  similar  desire  of  imi- 
tation, or  the  universal  mania  after  new  names,  the  florists 
of  this  country  were  fast  falling  into  the  supposed  improve" 
tnen/,  regardless  of  the  untenableness  of  one  averred  objec- 
tion, and  the  gross  impropriety  of  violating  that  rule  of  eve- 
ry scientific  nomenclature, — that  the  original  name  should 
be  sacredly  preserved,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  un- 
less founded  on  good  and  substantial  reasons  of  real  physiologi- 
cal difference.  It  was  with  unfeigned  pleasure  that  I  there- 
fore hailed  the  restoration  of  D4hlta,  and  trust  that  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  illustrious  star  of  northern  Europe  shall  confer 
honor,  and  shed  some  reflected  glory  on  the  plant,  which 
was  dedicated  to  his  fame  and  memory. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  "Annales  du  Museum,"  we  find 
a  memoir  on  the  Ddhlta,  by  M.  Thouin,  accompanied  by  a 
colored  plate  of  three  varieties,  viz.,  rosea,  purp\!irea  and 
eoccinea,  probably  answering,  at  least  in  color,  to  the  three 
species  of  Cavanille, — rdsea,  pinnkta  and  eoccinea.  M. 
Thouin  remarks  that  r6sea  was  of  the  size  of  ^ster  chin6n- 
sis  L, ;  and  from  the  plate,  it  seems  to  resemble  a  prototype 
of  "  Queen  of  Naples,"  a  somewhat  old  variety.  One  of 
these  varieties  is  figured  with  semidouble  flowers, — a  fact 
not  a  little  remarkable,  as  this  plate  was  issued  in  1804,  and 
Count  Lelieur  mentions  that  not  until  1817  could  he  obtain 
even  two  or  three  double  varieties  ;  about  the  same  time, 
indeed,  that  the  Dutch  florists  began  to  procure  theirs  from 
seed.  A  similar  curious  fact  was  observed  in  the  diflference 
of  seed  raised  at  Anteuil  and  St.  Cloud,  the  richer  soil  pro- 
ducing only  pure  and  simple  flowers,  whereas  the  thinner 
and  lighter  soils  of  the  former  place  was  only  prone  to  pro- 
dace  the  seeds  of  double  varieties — accounted  for  on  the 
philosophical  principle,  that  it  was  a  greater  efibrt  to  pro- 
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duce  a  perfect  seed  than  an  imperfect  one  ;  that  is,  one  ca- 
pable 01  continuing  an  accidental  and  physiolofirically  consid- 
ered monstrous  development  of  petals  instead  of  stamens. 

After  several  attempts  to  reduce  to  species  the  different 
varieties  of  thi»  flower,  each  botanist  and  cultivator  adopting* 
some  triflifig  character,  founded  on  the  form  of  the  leaves, 
or  color  of  the  flower,  De  Candolle  discovered  that  the  es- 
sential distinctions  consisted  in  the  absence  or  presence  of 
fertile  florets  in  the  ray,  and  termed,  in  the  second  edition 
of  Hortus  Kewensisj  supirftua  atki  frustrdnea,  Mr.  Sabine  re- 
duces under  the  two  followinef  species  of  De  Candolle  the 
several  synonyms,  as  quoted  from  the  Hortus  Kewensis : 

1.  DihUa  supirflua^  caule  non  pruinoso,  flosculis  radii  fce- 
mineis. 

2.  Dih\ia  frustrinea,  caule  pruinoso,  flosculis  radii  neutris. 
{HoH,  Kew.,  ed.  2,  Vol.  v,  pp.  87—88.) 

By  this  arrangement  it  will  be  perceived  that  two  species 
are  formed,  the  first  with  '^  smooth  stem,  and  fertile  florets 
iu  the  ray;"  and  the  second  with  a  pubescent  or  "hoary 
stem,  and  barren  florets  in  the  ray." 

How  far  this  arrangement  has  been  observed,  I  have  little 
means  of  determining.  Loudon,  in  his  Hortus  Britannicus^ 
gives  a  catalogue  of  sixty  varieties  of  D.  supirjlua^  and  only 
five  of  ft ustrinea.  But  even  with  the  characteristic  difler- 
ences  which  Sabine  lays  down,  as  to  the  coarseness  of  fol- 
iage and  difiiiseness  of  habit  in  svpirflun,  and  the  delicacy, 
compactness  and  erect  manner  of  growth  in  frustrdnea^  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  in  this  country  it  would  be  easy  to  de- 
tect the  species  in  the  astonishing  varieties  of  our  gardens. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  color  would  afibrd  no  test,  although 
the  original  color  was  referable  to  purple  in  the  former,  and 
that  of  orange  or  scarlet  in  the  latter.  Still  more  uncertain 
the  downiness  or  piibescence  of  the  stems,  which,  though 
more  or  less  observable  in  all,  does  not  seem  to  constitute  a 
permanent  character.  A  series  of  experiments  should  be 
instituted,  in  order  to  endeavor  to  trace  any  observance  of 
this  specific  diflference  of  De  Candolle,  in  the  seedlings  of 
our  double  varieties ;  and  also  whether,  in  this  instance, 
unobserved,  a  real  hybridizing  process  has  not  taken  place 
between  the  two  supposed  genuine  species. 

It  may  be  deemed  presumptuous  to  seemingly  question 
the  authority  of  such  celebrated  names  ;  but  it  must  appear 
an  important,  and  surely  therefore  a  harmless  inquiry,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  the  tendency  to  confusion  in  such  a 
myriad  host  of  abnormal  individuals,  as  our  catalogues  of 
the  varieties  of  dahlias  present.  I  trust,  therefore,  to  the 
candor  of  discriminating  minds,  that  nothing  but  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  scientific  truth  could  for  a  moment 
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prompt  such  an  inquiry.  Such  a  theory  has  been  conceived 
before,  from  the  failure  of  the  Genevan  botanist's  characters, 
as  also  from  other  circumstances,  which  render  it  a  still 
more  interesting  query ;  and  at  no  better  time  could  it  be 
settled,  unless  it  has  already  been  done,  than  now,  in  the 
height  of  the  universal  popularity  and  general  admiration 
which  the  subject  of  it  obtains,  as  an  ornament  of  our  gar- 
dens and  parterres. 

It  is  a  curious  subject  for  reflection  on  the  changes  effected 
in  horticulture,  to  be  able  to  trace  the  opinions  of  learned 
men,  founded  in  sound  reason  and  observation,  taking,  for  a 
moment,  the  situation  they  occupied,  and  casting  a  glance 
forward  to  our  own  experience  and  knowledge,  which  con- 
firms or  disproves  their  theories.  Thus  De  Candolle  foretold 
the  improbability  of  the  occurrence  of  a  blue  variety,  and 
we  have  almost  every  combined  shade  and  primitive  color 
of  the  prismatic  bow,  excepting  that  Mr.  Sabine  tells  us  of 
the  existence  of  a  double  white,  which  he  feels  inclined  to 
doubt,  and  now  "  Kings"  and  "Queens,"  there  are  of  double 
white, -and  even  '*  Mountains  of  snow,"  and  beauties  of  an- 
tiquity, unrivaled  only  by  the  elegance  or  purity  of  these 
fragile  flowers  ;  the  grandeur  of  an  avalanche  exhibited  in  a 
petal,  and  the  winning  loveliness  of  female  character  shin- 
ing forth  in  an  abortive  stamen. 

But,  with  all  the  attractions  of  great  and  good  and  illus- 
trious names,  and  the  wondrous  transmutations  of  floral 
skill — for  wondrous  they  truly  are — the  simple,  unadorned 
elegance  of  a  fine  single  flower,  with  its  eight  perfectly 
formed  petals  and  golden  centre,  expanding  firradualiy  into 
the  florets  of  the  disk,  presents  to  my  ideas  a  lovely 
work  of  nature^s  skill.  Surely  it  is  a  mistake  to  exclude 
from  our  collections  these  primitive  forms,  to  give  place  to 
double  varieties  only  ;  and  during  the  last  season,  one  such 
has  actually  insinuated  itself,  of  however  only  tolerable 
merit,  more  it  may  be  suspected  from  its  royal  title  or  for- 
eign origin,  than  from  any  returning  taste  to  floral  simplicity. 

The  dahlia,  like  many  other  cultivated  plants,  seems  very 
prone  to  sportiveness  or  variation  in  the  tints  and  pencilings 
of  its  petals.  Cultivators  begin  to  recommend  the  use  of 
strong  and  nutritive  manures  in  producing  very  fine  flowers, 
an  opinion  entirely  counter  to  one  formerly  entertained  and 

Eractised  upon, — ^that  of  planting  in  poor  and  meagre  soils. 
Fndoubtedly  the  former  practice  is  the  better  one,  and  added 
to  this,  the  fact,  that  but  a  moderate  degree  of  sun  and  heat 
is  necessary  to  their  increase,  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
the  multiplication  of  flowers  is  not  almost  wholly  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  grower.  The  natural  localities  have  been  dis- 
covered to  consist  of  sandy  mountainous  meadows,  of  48  to 
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5400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  sandy  meadow,  in 
such  a  situation,  may  not  be  a  poor  or  meagre  soil ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  most  probably  a  very  rich  one,  being  compos- 
ed of  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  decomposition,  both, mineral 
and  vegetable  of  the  upper  regions.  It  is  certain  that  the 
effect  of  poor  soil  on  the  plant  is  to  weaken  the  tendency  to 
produce  rich  flowers,  by  the  poverty  of  its  entire  growth, 
and  that,  when  liberally  supplied  with  suitable  food  and  suf- 
ficient moisture,  nothing  can  surpass  the  exuberance  of  its 
blooms. 

The  value  of  the  dahlia  seems  confined  to  its  intrinsic 
beauty  and  hardiness,  as  an  ornamental  plant.  Many  futile 
attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  it  among  the  esculent 
roots  ;  but  it  would  require  a  savage  appetite,  or  a  love  for 
novelty,  to  bring  this  about.  Its  tubes,  nevertheless,  abound 
in  farina,  but  the  supposed  presence  of  benzoic  acid  destroys 
their  palatableness.  The  Compositee,  in  their  general  char- 
acters, though  •of  great  importance  to  mankind  in  their  med- 
ical properties,  oner  few  articles  of  nutritious  food.  The 
tubes  of  the  tuberous  sunflower,  improperly  and  commonly 
called  "Jerusalem  artichoke,",  are  indeed  considered  by 
some  as  delicate  food,  and  the  disk  of  the  genuine  artichoke 
is  used  in  some  countries  extensively  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  table. 

Every  season  brings  to  the  dahlia  some  new  insect  foe, 
which  attacks  its  valuable  and  tender  buds,  or  devastates 
its  foliage.  The  grasshopper  (a  common  green  species)  and 
the  Syrtis  erosa^  with  Membracis  bubalus^  better  known  to  the 
unscientific  as  a  two-horned  triangular  bug^  has  been  pecul- 
iarly busy  for  a  few  seasons  past.  While  some  unknown 
pest,  of  a  green  and  smooth  larva,  luxuriously  riots  on  the 
rich  petals,  or  undermines  the  leaves.  A  small  dipterous  {?) 
insect  was  also  observed  for  the  first  time  this  year,  but  I 
was  unable  to  detect  any  such  new  depredator.  Nothing 
but  a  careful  examination  and  diligent  use  of  the  fingers  in 
seizing  and  crushing  the  intruders,  with  perhaps  some  liquid 
application  to  the  roots,  which  should  promote  a  more 
speedy  and  vigorous  growth,  is  a  preventive.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  attention  will  be  paid  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  that 
some  method  may  fortunately  be  devised  to  save  from  dis- 
appointment the  promised  glories  of  our  finest  and  rarest 
plants,  or  at  least  that  these  insidious  mischief  workers  may 
:be  known  and  exposed. 

I  conclude  this  article  with  only  one  question  to  the  ex- 
perimental florist,  viz.,  whether  suflicient  experiment  has 
been  made,  as  to  soil  or  exposure,  to  insure  the  perfection 
(of  bloom  in  that  rich  and  superb  variety  "  Levick's  Incom- 
parable .^"  Every  one  who  attended  the  last  annual  exibition 
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of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  must  remember 
a  remarkable  specimen,  which  graced  the  magnificent  dis- 
play of  its  sister  varieties,  and  which  was  produced  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Yours, 

John  Lewis  Russell. 
SaUm,  Jan.  1,  1836. 


Art.  II.     On  the  Forcing  of  the  Strawberry.     By  E.   Saters, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  the  Fragdriaj  or  strawberry 
(as  its  name  imports,  from  the  very  apparent  qualities  it 
possesses  as  a  superior  table  fruit),  has  been  held  for  many 
years,  render  it  needless,  in  this  place,  to  bestow  any  enco- 
miums on  its  recommendation  ;  as  a  table  fruit,  it  may  be 
considered  of  the  first  order,  and  in  the  confectionary  de- 
partment it  is  used  in  various  ways,  as  creams,  jams  and 
jellies.  To  these  may  be  said  that  it  is  of  a  very  whuleeome 
quality,  and  recommended  by  the  faculty,  in  many  cases  of 
sickness,  in  their  catalogue  of  pleasant  remedies,  in  which 
it  is  said  to  dissolve  the  tartareous  incrustations  on  the 
teeth,  promote  perspiration,  and  sweeten  the  breath. 

Class  and  Order,  According  to  the  LiunsBan  system,  it 
belongs  to  the  twelfth  class,  Icosandria^  having  many  sta- 
mens or  male  parts  attached  to  the  calyx  ;  and  the  order 
Polygyniay  having  more  than  ten  stiles  or  stigmas. 

Species.  The  species  are  numerous  and  undetermined, 
and  are  found  to  be  natives  of  Britain,  France,  North  and 
South  America,  India,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  varieties  are  very  numerous,  and  daily  increasing,  by 
crossing  them  by  means  of  impregnation,  by  which  many 
very  fine  varieties  have  been  obtained,  as  Keen's  seedling, 
Bostock,  Wilmot's  superb,  &c.  &c. 

PROPAGATING  THE    STRAWBERRY    FOR   FORCING. 

Rooting  the  Plants.  The  method  mostly  adopted,  and 
which,  I  think,  most  recommendable,  is,  to  plant  out  some 
stools  purposely,  either  in  the  spring  or  fall,  on  a  rich  plot 
of  ground,  in  a  western  aspect.  They  may  be  planted 
three  feet  apart,  and  the  ground  well  worked  between  them 
by  digging  in  the  spring  and  summer.  When  the  flower 
trusses  or  stems  begin  to  show,  they  should  be  nipped  oflT^ 
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between  the  finger  and  thumb,  which  will  strengthen  the 
plants,  and  cause  them  to  send  out  runners  early ;  when  the 
runners  begin  to  grow,  they  are  to  be  laid  out  in  a  regular 
manner,  that  the  young  plants  may  have  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  and  receive  the  sun.  As  the  principal  object  is  to 
obtain  early  plants,  they  may  be  greatly  facilitated,  by  lay- 
ing the  joints,  as  they  protrude  from  the  plant ;  and  if  a 
quantity  of  well-rotted  manure  is  occasionally  thrown  over 
them,  the  better :  water  may  also  be  applied,  to  aid  their 
early  rooting,  which  is  one  grand  object,  in  order  to  forward 
the  plants  in  a  vigorous,  healthy,  manner. 

Potting  the  Plants.  When  a  portion  of  the  plants  are  thus 
rooted,  they  are  to  be  potted  in  the  following  manner  :  A 
quantity  of  pots  may  be  procured  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions :  six  inches  deep,  and  about  the  same  in  diameter  on 
the  top  [No.  4],  which  may  be  filled  with  compost  before  or 
after  plunging. 

Compost.  The  compost  that  I  can  best  recommend,  is  two 
thirds  of  good  sandy  loam,  and  one  third  of  leaf  mould  and 
horse  manure,  of  equal  quantity  ;  this  should  be  procured 
three  nionths  before  planting,  and  well  mixed  and  incorpo- 
rated together,  with  which  the  pots  are  to  be  filled,  previous 
to  planting. 

Plunging  the  Pots.  A  situation  for  plunging  the  pots  should 
be  chosen  in  a  western  aspect,  where  the  sun  does  not  have 
its  full  influence,  but  where  a  free  circulation  of  air  can  be 
obtained  in  every  direction.  The  spot  of  ground  being  se- 
lected, prepare  it  for  plimging  the  pots,  by  laying  out  "beds 
three  or  four  feet  wide,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of 
four,  six  or  eight  rows  of  pots  in  the  bed  across  :  the  length 
may  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  required.  The  bed 
may  be  laid  out  by  marking  with  a  spade,  by  a  line  each 
side,  when  the  earth  is  to  be  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  the 
pots,  that  their  rims  may  be  even  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  pots  are  then  to  be  placed  in  a  regular  man- 
ner in  the  bed,  and  filled  (if  not  done  before  plunging)  with 
the  prepared  compost ;  and,  in  such  case,  the  vacancies  be- 
tween them  will  require  to  be  filled  with  the  earth  taken 
from  the  bed,  which  is  the  most  economical  method,  if  the 
compost  is  not  plentiful :  on  the  other  hand,  the  filling  of  the 
whole,  when  the  pots  are  plunged,  is  the  most  ready  meth- 
od ;  therefore  the  choice  of  the  best  method  must  depend  on 
circumstances.  The  pots  being  filled,  the  whole  of  the  bed 
is  to  be  well  watered,  to  settle  the  earth  in  the  pots ;  and  in 
the  evening  (which  is  the  best  time),  the  plants  are  to  be 
dibbled  into  the  pots. 

Planting  the  Strawberry.  The  young  plants  are  to  be  taken 
from  the  vines,  and  dressed  in  the  usual  way,  by  shortening 
the  roots,  and  taking  off  the  dead  leaves. 
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The  plants  are  to  be  inserted  in  the  pots  with  a  dibMe,  in 
the  usual  method  of  planting,  one,  two  or  three  in  a  pot. 
The  number  to  be  inserted  depends  on  the  time  and  strength 
of  the  plants,  the  object  being  to  fill  the  pot  with  roots  and  a 
good  crown,  before  wintering  the  plants ;  therefore  in  early 
planting,  one  in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  is  best  for  the 
strong  growins*  varieties,  as  Keen's  seedling,  Wilmot's  su- 
perb, and  the  Tike  ;  and  two  plaints  in  a  pot  of  the  smaller 
varieties,  as  the  Early  scarlet,  Roseberry,  and  so  on.  In 
late  setting  out,  they  may  be  put  accordingly  thick,  as 
two  plants  of  the  larger  varieties,  and  three  of  the  smaller 
in  a  trian^lar  manner.  When  they  are  thus  planted,  they 
will  require  a  good  watering  every  evening,  until  their 
roots  begin  to  be  well  established,  when  they  may  have  ev- 
ery attention,  to  render  them  vigorous  plants ;  and  in  the 
month  of  October,  if  one  or  two  waterings  of  manure  water 
are  applied,  they  will  be  greatly  benefited,  in  the  process  of 
forcing,  by  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  being  of  a  richer 
quality. 

Shading  the  plants  is,  by  many,  recommended,  and  in 
many  cases,  perhaps,  very  judiciously,  although  Fmust  pre- 
caution the  young  forcer  that  it  weakens  the  plants,  and 
therefore  should  be  as  much  as  possible  evaded. 

Protecting  the  Plants  in  the  Winter.  When  the  winter  com- 
mences, the  pots  are  to  be  taken  from  the  beds,  and  protect- 
ed in  cold  frames,  pits,  sheds,  or  the  like,  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  will  not  be  too  severely  frozen,  which  will  not  only 
break  the  pots,  but  also  injure  the  plants. 

OPERATION  OF  FORCING  THE  STRAWBERRY. 

Before  I  proceed  to  detail  the  manner  of  forcing  the  straw- 
berry, it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  few  cursory  remarks  on 
the  subject.  The  strawberry,  in  all  cases  of  forcing,  re- 
quires to  be  placed  near  the  glass,  in  its  first  stage  particu- 
larly. The  process,  at  the  first  commencement,  requires  a 
very  moderate  temperature.  The  plants,  when  in  bloom, 
need  much  water ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  wet  the 
flowers.  Shading  is  also  requisite  to  the  plants,  when  in 
flower,  from  eleven  to  one  o'clock  of  every  sunny  day.  At 
the  time  of  swelling  and  ripening  the  fruit,  air  and  heat  are 
also  requisite,  in  onjer  to  forward  and  give  it  color  and  fla- 
vor. In  contradiction  to  the  above  remarks,  if  the  straw- 
berry is  placed  far  from  the  glass,  it  will  grow  slender,  and 
throw  up  but  few  trusses  of  flowers,  and  those  weak  and 
puny.  Rapid  forcing  at  the  first  commencement,  will  pro- 
duce the  same  efiect ;  keeping  the  pots  dry  when  the  plants 
are  in  flower,  retards  and  destroys  the  blossoms  from  setting 
their  fruit ;  and  wetting  the  blossoms,  in  the  act  of  watering 
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the  plants,  destroys  the  pollen,  and  blinds  the  flower. 
Lastly,  if  the  sun  is  adn^itted  to  the  flowers  at  mid-day,  with 
its  full  power,  they  will  be  blinded  by  its  influence  in  a  eon- 
fined  state,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  shading. 

Operation  of  Forcing.  The  strawberry  is  forced  either  ia 
frames,  pits  or  houses.  Frames  are  perhaps  too  trouble- 
some to  become  generally  in  use  for  the  purpose,  and  houses 
too  expensive  for  their  culture,  with  the  exception  of  large 
establishments,  where  they  are  moved  from  one  house  to 
another,  as  from  the  cherry  house  to  the  pinery,  &c. 
But  the  most  economical,  as  well  as  the  best  adapted  meth- 
od that  I  am  acquainted  with,  in  the  forcing  of  the  straw- 
berry, is  forcing  them  in  pits,  and  which  can  be  easily  con- 
verted into  frame  or  house  culture,  by  any  intelligent  per- 
son. The  pits  may  be  of  any  dimensions,  from  three  to  ten 
feet  wide  in  the  clear,  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  may  be  work- 
ed with  flues,  in  the  usual  method  of  forcing-houses,  or  part- 
ly by  bottom  heat,  from  manure  and  tan,  and  partly  by  flues. 
The  first  method  requires  a  flue  to  run  round  the  front  and 
ends  of  the  pit.  The  staging  must  be  erected  under  the 
^lass,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
from  it,  on  which  the  pots  of  strawberries  are  to  be  placed 
and  forced. 

But  the  system  that  I  can  best  recommend,  is  to  force  the 

strawberry  in  a  pit,  with  a  flue  in  the  front,  and  a  quantity 

of  leaves  and  manure  worked  in  a  moderate  temperature  of 

heat ;  on  the  top  of  this,  about  two  feet  thick  of  old  tan 

may  be  added,  into  which  the  pots  are  to  be  plunged  to  the 

rims.     Having  the  pit  prepared,  by  putting  in  the  manure, 

D  be  laid  on  to  within  eighteen  inches  or 

lass  ;  the  pots  are  to  be  plunged  therein  to 

le  heat  becomes  moderate,  which  requires 

i,  or  the  plants  will  run  up  in  a  slender 

e  first  commencement  of  forcing,  the  pit 

ity  of  air  during  the  day,  and  the  tempera- 

e  night  may  be  kept  from  86**  to  40*,  fire 

h  the  day  to  45**  or  50**.     This  heat  may  be 

^ed  from  40"*  to  45*  during  the  night,  and 

ig  the  day,  with  plenty  of  air.     The  plants 

may  be  gradually  watered,  and  every  means  used  to  bring 

them  on  in  a  strong  healthy  manner;  when  they  begin 

to  throw  up  their  trusses  of  flower  stems,  plenty  of  water 

must  be  applied,  and  air,  as  much  as  possible,  be  admitted 

to  the  flowers  as  they  open.    The  temperature  may  be  at 

this  time  kept  as  near  as  possible  to  50*  through  the  night, 

and  60*  through  the  day,  with  plenty  of  air.    The  plants 

will  be  benefit^!,  if,  at  this  time,  they  are  divested  of  some 

of  their  leaves,  which  will  give  strength  to  the  blossoms. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  day  the  pit  will  require  to  be  shaded, 
when  the  sun  shines,  from  eleven  to  one  o'clock:  this  is  more 
essentially  necessary  to  the  strawberry  than  any  fruit  I  am 
acquainted  with :  the  sun  shining  powerfully,  as  before 
observed,  on  the  blossoms,  when  in  a  confined  heat,  often 
blinds  or  destroys  the  female  part  of  the  flower,  which  is  the 
cause  of  blindness  or  barrenness. 

SwelUng  the  Fruit.  When  the  fruit  is  perfected,  and  begin- 
ning to  swell,  the  shading  may  then  be  omitted ;  and  the 
plants  will  require  to  be  well  watered  whenever  the  earth 
becomes  the  least  dry. 

The  temperature  of  the  pit  may  at  this  time  be  kept  as 
near  as  possible  from  50®  to  55*",  nre  heat,  during  the  night, 
and  from  60**  to  TS"*,  with  sun  heat,  and  plenty  of  air,  during 
the  day. 

Ripening  the  Fruit.  When  the  fruit  is  nearly  swollen  to  its 
proper  size,  the  watering  may  then  be  in  a  measure  suspended; 
and  the  pots  may  be  removed  into  the  stove,  pinery,  or  any 
warm  situation,  to  forward  its  ripening,  as  the  straw- 
berry will  bear  almost  any  heat,  when  the  fruit  is  properly 
set ;  but  in  all  cases,  the  pots  should  be  so  placed  as  to  obtain 
the  full  influence  of  the  sun,  in  order  to  give  flavor  to  the 
fruit ;  when  it  is  fully  ripe,  some  pots  may  be  taken  to 
table  with  it  on,  which  has  a  very  pretty  effect,  besides 
a  very  nice  dessert.  When  it  is  all  gathered,  the  pots  of  plants 
may  be  set  out  to  obtain  a  fall  crop,  or  for  a  new  intended 
plantation,  which  see,  under  the  head  of  PropagaHan  of  the 
Stratoberry. 

The  strawberry  requires  to  be  potted  every  year  from 
young  plants,  as  the  old  stools  do  not  force  well. 

Yours,  Edward 

JVitrarJfe,  •V.  J,,  Dec.  23,  18S5. 


Aet.  III.     On  the  PropagaHon  and  ManagemeMi  of  the  Bry^ 
thrina  Crida  galU.     By  Japuet« 

Gentlemen  : 

The  season  will  soon  be  at  hand,  when  the  gardener  will 
be  busily  engaged  in  propagating  his  dahlias ;  however,  I 
do  not  intend  to  trouble  your  readers  on  this  subject,  as  it 
has  been  very  ably  handled  by  one  of  your  correspondents 
already.    The  subject  I  am  about  to  treat  of,  is,  the  propa- 
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gatioQ  and  cultivation  of  the  Erythrina  Crista-g&Ui.  In  my 
opinion,  the  more  the  cultivation  of  a  plant  or  plants  is 
known,  so  much  the  better  for  the  cultivator ;  because  there 
are  but  few  people  that  will  purchase  a  plant  the  manage- 
ment of  which  they  know  nothing  at  all  about.  I  am  also  of 
opinion  that  the  more  this  knowledge  is  extended,  the 
greater  the  taste  becomes ;  and,  as  the  taste  increases  for 
plants,  their  value  increases  in  the  same  proportion.  Now 
who  would  be  without  a  plant  of  the  Erythrina  Crista-g&lli  ? 
perhaps  few  of  your  readers  are  aware  that  there  is  as  little 
trouble  attending  the  growth  of  this  beautiful  plant,  as  there 
is  with  that  of  a  dahlia,  and  which,  I  hope,  I  shall  be  able 
to  show,  if  I  can  make  myself  rightly  understood. 

About  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of 
March,  I  pot  the  old  plants  in  a  very  rich  light  soil,  giv- 
ing them  a  good  watering,  to  settle  the  earth  about  their 
roots.  I  then  place  them  in  any  convenient  part  of  the  hot- 
house, and,  in  two  or  three  weeks  from  this  time,  they  will 
have  made  shoots  from  four  to  five  inches,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently long  enough  for  cuttings.  Observe  how  many  cut- 
tings you  have  ready  to  take  off;  but,  before  taking  them  off, 
you  must  have  as  many  three  inch  pots  [No.  1]  in  readiness 
to  receive  them, as  they  should  not  lie  any  length  of  time  after 
being  separated  from  the  parent  stem :  the  shoots  being 
young  and  full  of  sap,  they  soon  flag,  and  once  flagged,  it  is 
ten  chances  to  one  if  ever  you  are  able  to  recover  them. 

The  soil  which  I  prefer  is  one  half  leaf  mould,  and  one 
half  pure  pit  or  river  sand.    The  above  sized  pots  being 
filled  with  this  compost,  I  take  a  small  piece  of  round  wood, 
5  handy,  the  point  of  my  finger,  and  make  a 
tre  of  the  soil  in  the  pot.    This  I  fill  with 
n  proceed  to  take  off  my  cuttings,  observing 
I  below  a  joint  or  eye,  allowing  all  their 
I  then  take  a  piece  of  round  wood,  and 
le  centre  of  the  sand,  to  the  depth  of  one 
placing  the  cutting  therein;  and  with  my 
ess  the  soil  as  firm  as  possible,  this  being 
cret  of  putting  in  cuttings.    I  then  place 
d,  which  has  been  made  up  a  few  days  pre- 
vious.   Observe  never  to  allow  the  bottom  heat  to  get  be- 
low 70' ;  it  can  very  easily  be  kept  up  to  this  by  putting 
fresh  linings  around  the  frame.    I  would  observe  that  they 
will  not  be  at  all  injured,  if  a  little  steam  should  get  into 
the  frame,  providing  it  is  not  too  strong.    Great  care  is  also 
necessary  to  keep  them  shaded  from  the  sun,  as  also  to 
sprinkle  them,  every  morning,  with  water  of  the  same  tem- 
perature of  the  bed,  if  need  require,  and  never  at  any  time 
to  give  air,  except  whei;L  at  work  in  or  about  the  frame. 
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In  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks,  the  plants  will  be  suf- 
ficiently rooted  to  bear  removing  to  the  hot-house,  placing- 
them  in  the  shade  as  much  as  possible  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  exposing  them  gradually  to  the  sun  and  air.  In  the 
course  of  two  or  three  weeks  further  time,  they  will  require 
to  be  shifted  into  five  inch  pots  [No.  S],  and  in  which  they 
should  remain,  either  for  sal^,  or  until  the  weather  will 
admit  of  their  being  planted  out  in  the  open  border. 

The  proper  time  for  this  is  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  or 
beginning  of  June ;  the  ground  they  are  to  be  planted  in 
should  be  a  mellow,  light,  rich  earth  ;  and,  as  to  situation, 
I  should  prefer  the  south  border,  where  they  will  be  shelter- 
ed from  Uie  north  wind.  They  will  require  to  be  planted 
two  feet  apart  each  way.  This  done,  you  are  at  no  more 
trouble  with  them  (except  tieing  them  up  when  required), 
until  the  approach  of  frost.  They  should  then  be  cut  down, 
and  the  roots  dug  up  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the 
dahlia,  and  placed  away  in  any  convenient  part  of  the  green- 
house, covering  them  with  a  little  mould,  and  in  this  state 
allow  them  to  remain  during  the  winter.    Yours, 

WUodngtan^  S.  C,  Dec.  23,  1835.  Japhet. 

The  ErjTthina  Crista  g&Ui  is  a  plant  almost  wholly  unknown  in  this 
Boghborhood.  A  species  of  this  genus,  in  Mr.  Lowell's  collection,  sup- 
gMed  £.  picta,  is  the  only  one  we  have  observed  in  flower  here.  In 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  it  is  frequently  to  be  met  With  in 
grett  splendor.  We  hope  the  above  excellent  remarks  will  be  the  means 
•f  directing  attention  to  this  plant;  and  if  a  supposition  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  has  been  the  reason  of  its  being  so  neglected,  we  hope 
that  the  ease  with  which  our  correspondent  states  it  can  be  grown,  will 
dispel  such  an  error,  and  induce  every  amateur  and  gardener  to  possess 
a  I^t  Its  terminal  racemes  of  coral-colored  papilionaceous  flowers 
wve  a  most  gorgeous  appearance,  either  in  the  hot-house  or  open  bor- 
der. £.p(cta  (r),  whicn  has  flowerd  everv  season  at  Broomiey  Vide, 
pbated  out  upon  the  border,  in  front  of  the  hot^house,  is  well  known  for 
iti  beauty;  but  it  is  much  inferior  to  E.  Crista  g&lli.— Cbni^. 


Aar.  IV.   On  the  negketed  SUxte  of  Cottage  Gardens,  wUh  Hinis 
for  their  Improvement.    By  R.  Murrat. 

O,  who  that  loves  with  curious  eyes  to  trace 

Nature's  least  beauty,  or  most  transient  grace, 

Can  walk  a  garden's  cultivated  ground. 

At  mom,  when  flowers  their  fragrance  breathe  around, 
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he  inhales  the  balmy  air, 

he  world  of  loveliness  that's  there, 

md  his  taste  grow  more  refined, 

vista  open  to  his  mind  ? 

tkor  of  the  above  Unee  i$  not  knovm  to  pour  corretpondent.] 

Gentlemen  : 
In  this  free  and  happy  country,  where  every  man's  per- 
B  protected,  why  is  the  cottage  garden 
tt  hopes,  after  your  valuable  Magazine 
immediate  impulse  would  be  given  to 
8,  to  cultivate  and  improve,  to  the  best 
II  spots  of  ground  connected  with  cot- 
year  has  been  suffered  to  roll  on  without 
)lace.     Wherever  you  take  your  walk, 
jrs  of  beautiful  cottages,  with  miserable 
appendages  ;  yes,  so  much  so,  that  the  small  spots  of  ground 
in  front  are  so  thickly  covered  with  weeds,  that  you  can 
scarcely  gain  admittance,  without  wetting  your  feet  in  damp 
weather ;  whereas,  if  those  spots  of  ffround  were  cultivated 
with  economy,  they  might  yield  wholesome  food,  and  a  cool- 
ing shade  for  the  inmates,  and,  as  your  correspondent  Junius 
observes,  would  give  "additional  value  to  property."    It 
likewise  creates  an  attachment  to  home,  and  encourages 
sober  and  industrious  habits  in  all  the  members  of  a  family. 
It  would  likewise  give  them  an  opportunity  to  display  their 
taste  and  skill  in  floriculture.    It  is  well  known  that  there 
are  many  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain 
that  excel  professional  gardeners  in  growing  florists'  flowers, 
such  as  the  carnation  pmk,  polyanthus,  &c. ;  and  might  not 
men  in  the  same  sphere  of  life  in  this  country,  where  prop- 
erty is  more  equally  distributed,  not  excel  in  the  same  flow- 
ers, if  they  would  make  the  trial  f    Allowing  the  trial  to  be 
made,  the  next  step  to  improvement  is  to  establish  a  society 
for  competition,  and    let   the   productions  for  the   year's 
competition  be  made  known  to  the  members  every  last 
meeting  of  the  year.    They  should  by  all  means  guard 

X'nst  giving  their  prizes  in  money :  a  piece  of  plate, 
tever  the  value  may  be,  will  be  found  to  give  a  greater 
stimulus  to  others  to  form  themselves  into  societies  for  the 
same  purpose.  It  has  likewise  the  tendency  to  keep  alive 
the  same  taste  in  the  ofispring,  and  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  deceased  parent;  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  you 
would  find  societies  for  the  same  purpose  established  in  eve- 
ry village  throughout  the  country.  But  I  must  remind  you 
of  one  great  impediment  to  the  general  cultivation  of  cottage 
gardens,  which  your  correspondent  Juniw  seems  to  have 
overlooked, — ^this  is,  the  lof^  hours  that  the  laborer  has 
to  work,  which,  you  must  allow,  deprives  him  of  one  mo- 
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ment's  time  to  cultivate  his  little  garden,  however  desiroaft 
he  may  be  to  do  so,  without  encroaehing  on  the  sanctity  of 
of  ^e  Sabbath.  But  this  is  an  evil  that  can  be  easily  remi- 
died,  if  gentlemen,  that  are  anxious  for  the  spread  of 
horticulture,  and  the  beautifying  of  the  country,  will  allow 
those  men  in  their  employ,  that  may  be  possessed  of  a  gar^ 
den,  two  or  three  hours  in  the  week  to  cultivate  them ; 
sach  men  would  not  only  be  friends  to  humanity,  but 
patrons  of  art  and  science  ;  for  I  am  sure  that  such  a  slight 
sacrifice  as  I  have  mentioned,  would  be  amply  compensated 
to  the  wealthy  class  of  citizens,  in  having  the  privileffe  of 
visiting  the  numerous  cottage  gardens  that  would  be  found 
wherever  they  would  choose  to  take  their  walk.  The  mere 
anticipation  of  seeing  the  intelligent  mother  instructing  her 
children  under  the  honeysuckle  bower,  and  the  industrious 
father  engaged  cleaning  and  tying  up  his  bed  of  florists'  flow- 
ers, would  give  a  degree  of  pleasure  to  the  evening's  recre- 
ation, that  at  present  they  have  no  conception  of. 

Yours,  &c.,  RoBT.  Murrat. 

Wamam,  Dte.  24,  1835. 


Art.  V. 


BtavAful  Plants  growing  wild  in  the  VicinUy  of  Boiton^ 
By  E.  B.  Kenrick,  Watertown. 

(Continued  from  page  17.) 

AU  these  plants  are  perennial,  unless  intimation  is  given  to  the  contrary. 

Clematis. 
CUmatisverticiUdris  Dee.  Jttragine  americdna  Sims.  False  Vir- 
gin's Bower.  An  elegant,  climbing,  woody  vine,  with  large 
flowers.  The  stem  is  six  angled,  aiid  gives  off  opposite 
axillary  buds,  out  of  each  of  which  proceed  two  leaves,  and 
a  fine  purple  flower.  The  leaves  are  each  of  them  temate, 
(^indirees,  like  clover;  and  they  climb  by  the  convolu- 
tions of  their  stems.  Leaflets  heart-shaped,  nearly  whole, 
and  even  on  the  margin.  Petals  four,  acute,  oblong-egg^- 
shaped,  eyelashed,  and  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  Seeds 
(aownedwith  hairs,  not  plumose. — Mountains;  Brooklyn, 
Coimecticut,  and  in  Vermont. — May,  June. 

Climatis  tnrginidna  L,  Traveller's  Joy,  Virginian  Virgin's 
Bower.    A  Imrdy,  dimbing,  woody  vine.    It  is  a  general 
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favorite,  and  may  be  easily  trained  bo  as  to  form  delightful 
bowers  and  festoons.  It  gives  off,  at  intervals  a  pair  of  op- 
posite leaf  stems,  which  twine  around  objects  of  support, 
serving  the  purpose  of  tendrils ;  each  stem  bearing  three 
heart-shaped  leaflets,  variously  toothed,  and  lobed.  The 
flower  stems  grow  out  of  the  shoulders  of  the  leaves,  and 
bear  clusters  of  white,  sweet-scented  blossoms.  The  most 
remarkable  and  showy  appearance  of  this  plant,  is  when  in 
fruit ;  the  long,  featherv,  curly  crowns  of  the  seeds  appear- 
ing almost  like  tufts  of  wool.  Sometimes  the  cultivated 
plant  does  not  produce  these  curly  crowns ;  the  Virginian 
vimn's  bower  therefore  has  a  claim  over  its  sister  species. 
— Low  grounds  ;  very  abundant  on  the  banks  of  Nc^nset 
river,  MUton.— July,  August. 

Clethra. 

CUlkra  alnifdKa  Alder-leaved  Clethra.  An  elegant  plant, 
forming  a  bush  from  four  to  eight  feet  high.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, about  three  inches  long,  and  from  one  to  two  broad, 
wedge-formed,  or  inverted  egg-shaped,  acute,  coarsely  saw- 
toothed,  smooth  and  ^een  on  both  sides.  Flowers  small, 
white,  lilac-scented,  with  a  five-leaved  calyx,  and  five  round- 
ish oblong  petals,  disposed  in  a  spike-formed  raceme. — Low, 
damp  or  wet  soils  ;  Cambridgeport,  &c. — July,  August. 

C0RNU8. 

Plants  of  this  genus  have  a  four-tOothed  calyx ;  a  four- 
petaled  corolla  proceeding  from  the  upper  part  of  the  germ ; 
likewise  a  fleshy  drupe  or  fruit,  with  a  two-celled  nut  or 
stone,  commonly  termed  a  btrry. 

C6rnw  Alba  L.  White-berried  Gomel.  A  shrub,  some- 
times powinff  about  ten  feet  high,  with  smooth,  slender, 
spreading,  reddish  branches.  Leaves  ovate  or  egg-formed, 
broad,  acute,  hoary  underneath.  Flowers  white,  in  cymes, 
the  flower-stalks,  like  those  of  elder,  radiating  from  one  cen- 
tre, but  afterwards  being  subdivided  variously.  The  fruit 
is  bluish  white.  In  rich  ground,  the  plant  sometimes  blos- 
soms twice  in  a  year. — Low,  damp  g^unds;  Roxbury, 
Cambridge,  Newton,  &c. — June. 

C6rnu8  aUemifdlia  I'Herit.  Alternate-leaved  Cornel,  some- 
times  called  Osier.  A  showy,  handsome  shrub,  sometimes 
eighteen  feet  high,  but  commonly  much  lower.  The 
branches  are  warty,  very  spreading  and  wavy,  forming  a 
flattish,  umbrella-shaped  head.  Leaves  ovate,  sharp- 
pointed,  whitish  beneath,  and  either  alternate,  or  standing 
about  the  twigs  without  order.  Flowers  white,  in  clusters, 
with  flattish  tops  or  cymes.  Fruit  or  berries  purple. — 
Swamps,  shady  woods ;  near  Nonantum  Hill,  Newton. — 
June. 

Cirmu  eirdndta  I'Herit.  Broad-leaved  Cornel.    An  erect, 
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dender  shrub,  from  six  to  eight  feet  hiffh,  bearing  handsome 
bunches  of  flowers.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  warty  or  spot- 
ted branches,  and  especially  by  its  large,  rounded,  or  broad- 
oval,  long-pointed  leaves,  white-downy  beneath.  Flowers 
white,  in  flattish-topped  cymes  or  elder-like  clusters.  Fruit 
bluish. — Woods,  banks  of  rivers;  Newton,  Brighton. — June. 

C6mu8  jlorida  Red  Osier,  False  Box.  A  conspicuous 
and  very  ornamental  woody  plant,  in  size  between  a  shrub 
and  a  tree;  covered  early  in  June  with  a  profusion  of  white 
flowers,  appearing,  at  a  distant  view,  like  large  single  roses. 
It  is  extremely  regular  in  its  manner  of  branching.  The 
branches  are  smooth,  and  have  reddish  bark,  marked  with 
rings  at  the  places  of  the  former  leaves.  The  proper  flowers 
are  minute  and  obscure,  growing  out  of  the  centre  of  an 
involucre,  which  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  a  proper  corolla. 
This  involucre  consists  of  four  large  white  leaves,  like  petals, 
obovate  or  inverted  egg-formed,  and  appearing  somewhat 
heart-shaped.  The  fruit  is  a  glossy,  scarlet,  berry-looking 
drupe,  containing  two  seeds. — Woods  ;  commonly,  perhaps, 
in  moist  stony  ground.  Dedham  and  Quincy  ;  also,  in  the 
woods  north  of  Newton  Theological  Seminary. — June. 

C6m%i»  panicuUta  I'Herit.  Panicled  Cornel.  A  shrub  about 
six  feet  high,  with  erect  branches,  dotted,  or  specked. 
Leaves  hairless,  ovate,  long-pointed,  hoary  beneath,  small 
for  the  genus.  Calyx  very  minute,  scarcely  perceptible. 
Flowers  white,  in  many  clusters,  and  being  a  more  or  less 
oblong  cyme,  or  rather  cymose  panicle,  shaped  like  a  bunch 
of  lilacs.  Berries,  white,  globular,  a  little  flattened. — Low 
or  swampy  grounds  ;  Newton. — June,  July. 

C6mu8  sanguifua  Bloody  Cornel.  A  very  showy  species, 
from  eight  to  twelve  feet  high,  with  straight  branches,  of  a 
blood  color.  Leaves  rather  pubescent,  pale  beneath,  broad, 
ovate.  Flowers  white,  in  spreading  cymose  clusters.  An- 
thers yellow,  showy.  Berries  brown  (?). — Around  lakes; 
New  York,  &c. — June,  July. 

DiERVILLa. 

DierviUa  Toumefdrtii^  Lonicera  Diervilla  L.  Yellow  Diervilla, 
Bush  Honeysuckle.  A  shrub  from  two  to  three  feet  high. 
Leaves  opposite,  smooth,  on  short  stems,  ovate,  notched  on 
the  rim,  and  terminating  in  a  long-drawn  sharp  point.  Ca- 
lyx oblong  with  five  segments  or  divisions.  Corolla  yellow, 
funnel-shaped,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  and  having  five 
roundish,  unequal  segments.  The  flowers  grow  in  the 
shoulders  of  the  upper  leaves. — Rocky  woods;  Cambridge, 
Newton,  &c. — June,  July.  Yours, 

WaUrtounj  December,  1835.  E.  B.  Kenrick. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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Art.  VI.     On  the  necessary  Treatment  of  Euphorbia  Poinsettii, 
By  P.  Q.,  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen  : 

Thi8  euphorbia,  which  was  introduced  in  1828,  from 
Mexico,  by  Mr.  Poinsett,*  should  be  extensively  cultivated 
in  every  choice  collection  of  plants.  It  was  known  by  the 
name  of  heterophylla,  for  some  time,  till  its  true  character 
became  better  known.  Heilce  the  name,  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Poinsett,  it  being  deemed  a  new  species.  The  treatment 
which  I  have  always  adopted  differs  very  little  from  that  of 
a  geranium  : — cutting  back  the  young  wood  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  and  planting  the  old  plants  immediately  in  the 
ground,  in  the  open  air,  and  allowing  only  one  strong  shoot 
to  grow  from  each  root,  as  on  this  you  may  look  for  a  very 
large  bracte®.  Its  color  is  the  most  vivid  of  all  scarlets, 
holding  its  bloom,  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  from 
December  until  March,  forming  in  that  period  the  most 
conspicuous  object  in  the  hot-house,  the  bractesB  being  from 
seventeen  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  In  propagating 
this  euphorbia,  it  should  be  observed,  that  every  two  eyes 
of  the  young  wood,  that  is  cut  off,  will  make  a  plant.  After 
the  cuttings  are  prepared,  they  ought  to  lie  three  or  four 
days  in  the  full  sun,  so  as  to  dry  up  the  milky  substance  that 
oozes  from  the  stem ;  afterwards  place  each  singly  into 
thumb  pots,  in  equal  parts  of  leaf  mould  and  ssmd,  and 
plunge  them  to  the  rim  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  preferring 
a  bark  red,  with  a  frame  placed  upon  it.  The  frame  should 
be  kept  close,  day  and  ni^ht,  until  such  time  as  the  eyes 
begin  to  push,  when  it  is  advisable  to  admit  a  little  air  in 
the  evenings,  sprinkling  them  with  water  at  the  same  time 
that  air  is  given.  As  soon  as  they  are  rooted,  I  prefer 
planting  them  out  in  the  garden,  as  there  they  will  be 
found  to  make  stronger  shoots,  and  retain  a  much  greener 
foliage,  than  if  kept  in  the  pots  and  shifted.  Care  must  be 
taken,  when  removing  them  from  the  ground  in  the  fall,  as 
every  particle  of  soil  ought  to  be  allowed  to  hang  to  the 
ball ;  otherwise,  if  it  is  broken,  the  leaves  often  fall  from 
the  plant,  and  the  bracteee  will  not  be  produced  in  any 
beauty.  Cuttings  struck  in  May,  planted  out  the  latter  end 
of  June,  will  generally  make  shoots  three  feet  in  length; 
and  on  these  plants  the  finest  bractess  appear.  Plants  may 
also  be  raised  from  cuttings  of  the  root,  as  well  as  the 
shoots.  Yours,  &c.,  P.  Q. 

Philadelphia,  Mv.  8,  1835. 
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Art.  VII.  Mtices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
Lofuion  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  mth  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwarde^s  Botanieal  Regi$t^^  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants  and 
Shrubs.  In  monthlj  numbers,  4s,  colored,  d«.  plain.  Edited  by  John 
Undley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  University  of  London. 

CmtIm's  Botanieal  Magazine^  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containinff 
eightplates.  In  monthly  numbers,  d«.  M. colored,  9«.  plain.  Edited 
by  William  Jackson  Hooker,  L.  L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  L.  S.,  Regiof 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous,  Plants. 

XXXII.     TertMlrotniikcesB. 

In  Loudon ^8  Magazine,  for  October,  it  is  stated  that  Ca- 
mellia  jap6nica  var.  francfurt^nsis  is  not  white  and  red,  as 
noticed  in  Vol.  I,  p.  255,  but  dark  and  light  red.  The 
variety  is  now  in  England,  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Low 
&:Co.,of  the  Clapton  nursery,  where,  we  presume,  small 
plants  may  be  procured.  The  following  new  kinds  have 
also  been  originated  by  Mr.  tlinz,  Jun.,  who  raised  the 
above.  C.  Gunnillii,  "  pure  white,  fine  large  magnificent 
flowers."  C.  viol&cea  sup6rba,  "  particularly  remarkable  for 
its  violet  color  [rare  in  camellias],  beautifully  shaped  flow- 
ers, and  abundance  of  them."  C.  Pronay dna,  so  named  in 
honor  of  the  Baron  von  Pronay,  a  very  zealous  amateur  and 
promoter  of  gardening  in  Vienna.  ^^\i  has  not,  indeed,  a 
very  lai^e  flower,  but  is  very  agreeably  speckled  with  dark 
and  light  red." 

Mr.  Hogg,  nurseryman.  New  York,  has  now  in  bloom 
several  seedling ;  one,  C.  spect&bile,  is  said  to  be  very 
beautiful.  Mr.  Wilder  possesses  a  plant  of  this  variety,  and 
we  shall  undoubtedly  have  the  pleasure  of  viewing  it  when 
in  flower.  C.jap6nica  imbric^ta  Mr.  Wilder  has  had  in 
bloom,  the  flower  of  which  was  true  to  the  figure  in  Chandler 
tf  Booth's  Illustrations.  The  foliage  can  never  be  mistaken, 
and  this  gives  a^  decisive  proof  of  the  sportiveness  of  this 
fine  variety.  C.  japonica  pulch6rrima,  a  new  variety,  has 
been  in  bloom  in  the  fine  collection  of  Mr.  Sweetser ;  a  no- 
tice of  which,  and  others,  will  be  found  in  another  page  of 
this  number  :  it  is  a  splendid  acquisition. 

XLVII.     Onagririoi. 

tfiacolor  lAmdl.  Port  PtiniiM  Puchslm.  A  green-honte  plant ;  color  of  the  flowers  cHmaoii  { 
appearlBf  all  sninmor ;  Increaaed  like  the  other  apeciea ;  a  native  of  the  Ffelfclaad  htoiJb. 
Bot.  Rig.,  t.  laOfi. 
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In  appearance  somewhat  like  F.  gracilis,  so  much  so,  that 
Dr.  Lindley  says,  *'  If  we  were  asked  to  state  in  what  re- 
spect it  [discolor]  differs  botanically  from  E.  gracilis  and 
ten^lla,  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  answer  the  question.'' 
It  is,  however,  more  compact  in  its  growth,  the  branches 
deeper  red,  the  leaves  more  undulated,  and,  what  is  of  great 
consequence,  hardier  than  any  of  the  species  or  varieties  in 
the  English  gardens.  Most  of  the  fuchsias  are  now  consid- 
ered as  varieties  of  F.  macrostemna,  though  specific  names 
are  retained  in  most  catalogues.  {Bot.  Reg.^  Oct.) 
LXXIII.     Rosdcece. 

JTE'BPILUS  (from  the  Greek  name  for  medlar), 
lohiu  Poir.  Eneyc.  BoU  Sup,  M.  8ml thn  De  Cand.  Prod.  M.  grandifl6ra  Smith  Ex.  Bat, 
Cat-leaved  Medlar.    A  hardy  shrub,  or  small  tree;  flowers  white*,  appearing  In  aprinf;  n»- 
tive  country  unknown.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3442. 

An  "  interesting  species,"  which  has  been  cultivated  in 
the  gardens  of  England  for  several  years,  under  the  above 
namjes.  The  blossoms  are  very  neat,  somewhat  fragrant, 
and  the  foliage  handsome.  They  appear  in  corymbose  pan- 
icles, of  three  or  four  each,  on  the  numerous  terminal  shoots. 
M.  grandiflora,  the  name  given  to  it  by  Sir  James  Smith, 
Dr.  Hooker  states,  "  it  scarcely  merits,"  as  the  flowers  are 
no  larger  than  M,  germdnica :  De  Candolle  called  it  M. 
Smithit,  without  knowing  that  lobita  had  been  originally 
applied  by  Poiret.     {Bot.  Mag.^  Oct.) 

PRD*NUS 
Jap6nioa    The  Single  Chinese  Plnm.    A  hardy  shrub}  flowers  whitish,  appearing  in  May ;  m 
natlTe  of  China.  'Bot.  Keg.,  1. 1801. 

This  is  stated  to  be  the  original  species,  from  which  the 
Chinese  have,  by  their  labor  and  patience,  produced  that 
loveliest  of  all  the  shrubs,  which  display  their  blossoms  in 
early  spring,  in  our  gardens,  the  double  flowering  plum  or 
almond,  so  often  "incorrectly  called."  It  was  introduced 
by  John  Reeves,  Esq.,  and  is  only  interesting  as  the  parent 
of  the  above  named  double  variety,  and  is  probably  only 
figured  to  show  *'  from  what  humble  originals  nature  pro- 
duces some  of  the  most  striking  of  her  works."  {Bot.  Reg,j 
Oct.) 

LXXVII.    Legumindsce. 

TVhTESJDJ 
eortfita  Oraksm  Haart-leared  PaltanMu    A  green-hoiMe  shmb;  flowers  yellow ;  anpaarfaif 
In  Ai^rili  a  nattra  of  Van  DIeman's  Land }  Introduced  in  1832}  propagated  hy  aeeda.    Bot. 
Mag-,  t.  S443. 

A  handsome  shrub,  from  the  representation  in  the  plate. 
The  foliage  is  somewhat  similar  to  an  epacris  ;  the  growth 
is  erect  and  branching,  each  branch  terminated  by  a  capitate 
head  of  flowers,  containing  from  two  to  five,  of  a  bright 
yellow  color,  and  slightly  perfumed.  It  was  raised  from 
seeds,  at  the  botanic  garden  in  Edinburgh,  in  1832,  and 
flowered  **  very  freely  for  the  first  time  in  April  last."  {Bot. 
Mag.,  Oct.) 
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EDWA'RVSiA 
chiKaab  Mitr$*  Trm),  in  CkiU.    Sopki^a  macrocirpA  Smith    Chilian  M«y«  Tree.    A  fine 
hardy  (?)  tree;  fl<»weny«Iloir;  appesriiif  in  May;  a  Dativd  of  Chili}  Introduced  in  ittt. 
Boc.  Reg.,  U  179S. 

*'  A  hardy  handeome  tree,"  with  terminal  racemes  of  fine 
yellow  papilionaceous  blossoms.  It  was  sent  to  the  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  in  whose  collection  it  is  supposed  only  to  exist,  by 
Gen.  raroissien,  as  a  species  of  Sophdra.  The  flowers 
appear  in  May  in  great  profusion.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  val- 
uable addition.     {Bot,  Reg,,  Oct.) 

CXXIV.     Tropmdlem. 

TftOPJTOLUM. 

A  variety  called  m-kjus  venustum  is  figured  in  Paxton's 
Magazine  of  Botany  for  October.  It  was  introduced  from 
Ghent  last  year  [1834],  ''by  Mr.  Knight,  King's  Road,  Chel- 
sea."  The  flowers  are  rather  small,  of  a  fine  orange  yellow, 
having  a  dash  or  irregular  stripe  of  rich  brown  running 
nearly  to  the  edge.  It  is  raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  and 
is  a  very  desirable  plant. 

DlCOTrLEDONOUS,    MoNOPETALODB,    PlaNTS. 

CLXX.     "Ericdcece, 

JHODODB'NDRON 
cak&mAvMoeum  var.  flklcidiim  Hooker  Azilea  ealendulAeenra  var.  crdcremn  Sittu^  Boi,  Jlffly.t 
U  1721  ',■  var.  ihlgida  Tab.  nostr^  t.  3439;  oraofe  rtA-flowfrtd.    A  hardy  ihrab ;  Howen  or* 
•BfB  red }  appearinf  in  Jane;  ropposed  a  hybrid.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3489. 

A  splendid  variety  of  the  Azilea,  which,  it  seems  now 
settled,  must  be  united  with  Rhododendron.  It  is  supposed 
a  hybrid  production,  between  R.  p6nticum  [Azalea  p6nti- 
cum]  and  R.  nudiflirum  var.  coccineum  [Azalea  nudifldrum 
var.  coccineum].  The  foliage  is  of  a  bright  green  tint, 
which  forms  a  rich  back  ground  to  the  numerous  corymbs 
of  elegant  orange-colored  blossoms.  "  Cultivated  in  pots, 
forced  in  the  conservatory  in  the  spring  months,  there  are 
few  plants  better  calculated  to  enliven  a  collection."  Dr. 
Hooker  states  that  it  resembles  the  "  copper-colored  High- 
dere  AzJilea"  of  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1366.     {BoU  Mag.,  Oct.) 

CXCVII.     Gcn/iJineflB. 

CBOLCtJilA  (111  hoaor  ofChfa-oa  the  Centaur,  one  of  the  earliest  medical  praetitionera). 
pedienlArii  LindL  C.  trln^rvis  Lt'nn.  Long-atalked  Chlronla.    A  green-house  shrub  *,  ilowen 
purple ;  appearing  from  July  to  October )  propagated  by  cuttings )  grows  in  dry  soil.    Bot. 

"A  pretty  green-house  shrub,  covered  with  a  succession 
of  flowers  from  July  to  October."  The  flowers  appear  on 
loDff  peduncles,  generally  three,  at  the  end  of  a  branch.  It 
thrives  well  in  the  open  garden  during  summer,  and  may  be 
kept  in  any  "  indifierent  green-house."     {Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.) 

CXCIX.     Cofwolvuldcece. 

VOIUPA 
Altoni  IdndL  Mr.  Alton's Ipomca.    A  perennial  stoTe  climber}  flowers  Tiolet^colored )  tp^ 
pearhig  flrom  April  to  October }  Increased  by  seeds  and  cuttings.    Bot.  Reg.,  t.  ITM. 

Similar,  in  the  manner  of  inflorescence,  the  color  of  the 
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flower,  and  some  other  peculiarities,  if  we  remember  cor- 
rectly, to  I.  insiguis,  noticed  in  Vol.  I,  pp.  350,  384.  The 
leaves  are  trilobed  cordati;-8ubrotund ;  peduncles  many,  in 
aggregate  clusters  ;  corolla  subcampanulate.  "  The  flowers 
open  in  the  morning."  It  is  stated  to  be  "not  uncom- 
mon" in  collections,  under  the  name  Aitoni.  Native  country 
unknown.     Increased  freely  by  seeds.     {Bot.  Reg.^  Oct.) 

CC.    Folemanidcea, 

PHhCyX  (from  Jlame,  on  account  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  bloraoma  In  aome  of  the  apedea). 
Dtnmmbodii  Hooker  Mr.  Drum mond 'a  Phlox.    An  annual  Plant;  crowing  from  one  tn  twn 
Aset  high }  color  of  the  flowen  brilliant  red  or  purple ;  appearing  in  Septembarj  a  native  of 
the  Texaa;  introduced  in  1835;  propagated  by  seed*.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  S441. 

This  is  stated  to  be  annual,  only,  in  its  duration, — a  pecul- 
iarity in  the  genus  Phl6x,  as  nearly  or  quite  all  the  species 
are  perennial.  It  is  very  splendid.  The  seeds  were  sent 
to  England  in  the  spring  of  1835,  by  Mr.  Drummond, 
whose  death  was  noticed  in  I,  p.  -466,  who  discovered  it  in 
that  fertile  country,  the  Texas.  The  plants  "blossomed 
most  copiously,  and  with  equal  profusion  and  brilliancy  of 
color,  whether  in  the  green-house  or  in  the  open  border," 
the  same  season.  The  flowers  appear  in  terminal  corymbs  ; 
the  under  side  of  the  petals  of  a  pale  purple,  and  the  upper 
of  several  tints,  from  rosy  red  to  deep  red  and  purple,  vary- 
ing on  diflerent  plants;  the  eye  of  a  deep  crimson.  Dr.  Hooker 
has  named  it  in  honor  of  the  lamented  botanist,  to  whose 
zeal  and  researches  the  botanical  world  are  indebted  for 
this  and  numerous  other  choice  and  beautiful  plants.  {Bot. 
M(^.j  Oct.) 

GltU 

achUlemfMrn  Benthtm  MiUbil-leaTed  Gilia.    An  annual  plant ;  growing  about  a  fbot  high ; 
llowen  bluft ;  appearing  all  aummer ;  a  native  of  Calilbmia.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  S440. 

This  pretty  species,  which  has  flowered  in  this  vicinity 
the  past  season,  and  which  has  been  frequently  noticed,  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Douglas,  in  North  California.  It  resem- 
bles G.  capitkta,  but  the  flowers  are  larger  and  more  con- 
spicuous.    {Bot.  Mag.,  Oct.) 

CCVII.     PrimuldceiB. 

PRI'MULA. 

A  seedling  variety  of  the  Chinese  primrose,  Primula  pr©^- 
nitens  var.  purpurea  fimbriJita,  raised  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dun- 
lap,  gardener  to  Wm.  G.  Buckner,  Esq.,  Bloomin^dale,  N.  Y., 
we  have  now  in  bloom  at  our  garden.  To  ftfr.  Dunlap^s 
kindness,  we  are  indebted  for  this  fine  plant.  It  is  of  much 
«tronger  growth  than  the  parent  variety,  the  flowers  more 
numerous,  and  much  larger,  and  each  petal  finely  cut  or 
fringed  in  the  manner  of  Cam^llui  fimbrikta.  It  is  also  ft 
very  profuse  flowerer. 

CCXI.     Scrophularlnea. 
jmiuLus. 

JIfimalus  l^^teus  var.  varigitus  is  figured  in  the  Botanical 
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Rejfister  for  October.  Dp.  Lindley  thinks  it  the  "  prettiest 
of  the  genus."  The  seed  sown  in  a  damp  place,  under  the 
shade  of  a  wall  or  fence,  not  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  it 
prows  vifforously,  and  flowers  beautifully  in  May  and  June. 
In  a  bright  sun,  it  '^  becomes  a  poor  dwindling  thing,  not 
worth  cultivation."  From  the  latter  cause,  we  believe,  all 
the  mimuluses  are  not  truly  estimated :  we  know  of  few 
more  elegant  or  more  desirable  plants  than  these,  when 
properly  groivrn  ;  and,  if  pains  are  taken  with  their  cultivation, 
Ihey  amply  repay  the  trouble. 

■CmZA'NTHITS. 

Schiz&nthus  pinnatus  var.  hi!tmilis  is  figured  in  Paxton's 
Magazine  of  Botany  for  October.  It  is  a  charming  dwarf 
variety,  raised  from  seeds,  collected  in  Chili,  in  the  garden 
of  the  Compte  de  Vandes,  Bayswater,  in  1831.  We  receiv- 
ed the  seedB  of  a  variety  last  season,  marked  difl\!isus,  which 
we  suspect  are  the  same.  We  have  plants  which  will  be  in 
bloom  in  a  few  weeks  :  they  are  very  dwarf  in  their  growth. 

MONOCOTTXEDONOUS    PlANTS. 

CCXXXIX.     lAdea. 

GLADfOLUS. 

Gladiolus  pudibundus,  a  hybrid  variety,  between  G.  car- 
dinalis  and  6.  bl&ndus,  is  figured  in  Paxton'e  Magazine  of 
Botany  for  October.  It  is  a  lovely  variety,  flowering  with 
great  freedom  in  the  green-house  for  a  long  time  :  the  color 
of  the  flowers  is  a  delicate  rose,  shaded  into  white  near 
the  base  of  the  petals.    It  is  yet  rare. 

CCXL.  Orc/iWea. 
We  are  extremely  happy  in  being  able  to  state  that  Mr. 
Wilder,  of  Hawthorn  Grove,  Dorchester,  is  enriching  his 
collection  with  this  curious  and  truly  splendid  family  of 
plants.  He  has  already  several  oncidiums,  Renanthera 
ooccinea,  some  bletias  maxillarias,  epidendrums,  dendrobi- 
nms,  &c.  In  our  future  numbers,  we  intend  to  notice  some 
of  the  finest  of  the  Orchideee,  figured  in  the  London  periodi- 
cals, as  they  will  now  be  objects  of  much  interest. 

CCXLI.     ScUamineiB. 

CAlfNA 
ijafcpi  WUU,  TV.  ribro-Mte*  Hook.  Reddiili  yeUow^totocrctf .    A  ttore  p«rtnoial )  growiiif 
flre  feet  high }  llowen  red  and  yeUow }  appearinf  in  August}  a  Dative  of  Jamaica'    Bot. 
lIaff.,t.S4S7. 

^^  Among  the  handsomest  of  the  genus.^  The  foliage  is 
very  fine ;  the  blossoms  large,  red,  and  orange  yellow  color. 
(BoL  Mag,,  Oct.) 
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Art.  VIII.     CalU  at  Oardens  and  Mirseries. 

We  resume  our  calls  at  the  various  gardens  in  the  yicinit^,  believiog 
our  accounts  of  them  to  be  among  the  most  interesting  portions  of  our 
Magazine.  From  the  number  of  communications  with  which  we  have 
lately  been  so  kindly  favored,  we  have  been  obliged  to  exclude  this  arti- 
cle, that  our  correspondents  might  be  accommodated.  We  hope,  how- 
ever,  from  time  to  time,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  keeping  our  readers 
informed  of  every  thing  new  relating  to  horticulture  or  floriculture. 

Brookline,  Seat  of  the  Hon.  T.  H.  Perkins.-— Jan .  20.  We  were  unfor- 
tunate in  calling  when  Mr.  Cowan,  the  gardener,  was  not  at  home.  A 
young  lad,  however,  who  has  been  for  some  time  under  his  direction,  and 
to  whom  the  keys  of  the  houses,  as  well  as  their  care,  are  oftentimes  en- 
trusted, and  who  has  acquired  much  knowledge  in  relation  to  forcing 
and  gardening  generally,  showed  us  through  the  different  departments, 
and  was  very  apt  in  answering  any  questions  we  asked  in  relation  to  the 
plants.  In  the  green-house,  the  plants  have  not  yet  begun  to  flower  very 
profusely,  and  consequently  we  found  not  so  much  worthy  of  note. 
Owing  to  the  intense  cold  during  the  month  of  December,  and  the  duU, 
cloudy,  wet  weather  whiich  has  prevailed  nearlv  up  to  this  date,  during 
this  month,  the  plants,  at  all  places  we  have  visited,  have  made  but  little 
growth,  and  show  but  few  flower  buds.  Among  the  camellias  here, 
we  found  in  bloom,  in  addition  to  the  double  striped.  Lady  Hume's 
blush,  myrtle-leaved,  pompone-flowered,  Greville's  red  and  double 
white,  the  latter  having  expanded  over  fifty  blossoms,  Clivei^na,  Rdsat, 
Elphinstdnia,  Egert6nui,  glori5sa,  comp&cta,  punctata,  r6sa  sinensis, 
Pr^ssft,  and  one  or  two  others,  the  name^  of  which  we  could  not  ascer- 
tain, and  which  were  new  to  us.  C.  j.  Cliveiiimi  is  a  beautiful  variety  : 
the  flower  fiilly  expanded  would  measure  at  least  Ave  inches  across:  the 
col6r  is  similar  to  Wo6dst,  as  is  also  the  form,  with  this  difference,  that 
it  is  not  so  cup-shaped;  the  petals  are  few,  but  very  large  :  some  of  th« 
smaller  ones  in  the  centre  are  faintly  striped  with  white:  punctata  is  in 
flower,  for  the  first  time  here;  we  think  it  inferior  to  ecKpsis;  the  flower 
on  Elphinstdnui  was  a  coral  red,  without  a  blotch  of  white:  R6sst  is  a 
splendid  kind.  The  fine  plant  of  Enkianthus  quinquefl6ra,  in  this  col- 
lection only,  is  now  in  full  bloom,  and  a  more  charmingly  beautiful  dis- 
play we  have  never  been  gratified  with :  the  end  of  every  shoot,  twelve 
m  number,  is  terminated  with  an  umbel  of  its  pendulous,  l)ell-shapedy 
waxlike  flowers.  We  were  surprised  to  notice,  in  Loudon's  Magazine  for 
October,  that  it  had  never  flowere<l  but  once  in  the  vicinity  of  London: 
even  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  from  whose  unrivalled  collection  this  plant 
was  purchased,  have  not  yet  been  successful  in  blooming  it.  Stre- 
litzia  augusta  does  not  yet  snow  buds.  The  new  flowered  sage,  Silvia 
involucrSta,  was  in  bloom,  as  also  fulgens  and  spMndens;  Antholyza 
0Bthi6pica  was  displaying  a  spike  of  its  pretty  orange  and  red  blossoms. 
Spartn&nnta  africina,  and  j^cacia  longifdiia,  were  beginning  to  open  their 
buds.  We  noticed  that  Mr.  Cowan  raises  his  ericas  in  the  centre  of  the 
pots,  as  recommended  by  that  excellent  cultivator,  Mr.  McNab,  in  bis 
treatise  on  Cape  heaths.  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of'  some  intelli- 
gent gardeners,  that  heaths  cannot  be  grown  with  success  in  our  climate, 
we  never  saw  any  look  more  flourishingly. 

Under  the  stage,  Mr.  Cowan  has  cut  fine  mushrooms  all  the  winter: 
he  had  a  bed  built  up,  which  he  sowed  with  spawn,  early  in  the  fall: 
the  crop  has  been  very  large,  and  he  continues  to  cut  several  erei^ 
week.  We  wonder  that  they  are  not  more  grown.  Their  cultivation  is 
▼ery  simple,  and  easily  withm  the  means  or  any  one  who  has  a  dry  cel- 
lar or  shed,  where  the  frost  do68  not  penetrate.    The  spawn  can  be 
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placed 'in  boxes,  or  upon  beds  made  on  purpose;  either  way,  they  will 
produce  sulficieat  for  a  small  family. 

The  grape-house,  next  to  the  green-house,  heated  by  A.  M.  Perkins's 
system  of  small  inch  pipes,  Mr.  Cowan  began  to  force  the  first  of  the 
month:  some  of  the  e^eii  are  just  breaking:  nothing  can  surpass  this 
method  for  early  forcmg ;  the  heat  is  completely  at  command.  It 
can  aLso  be  left  with  as  much  safety  through  the  night  as  the  system  of 
large  pipes.  It  is  now  much  adopted  in  houses  about  Loudon.  The 
small  hou:«e  in  the  garden,  from  which  the  first  fruit  was  cut  last  season, 
was  also  in  about  as  forward  a  state  as  this. 

In  the  forcing  ground,  but  little  has  yet  been  done;  some  dung  beds 
are  being  made,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  cucumbers,  &c.  The  pits 
have  not  yet  any  thins:  planted  in  them. 

Belmont  Place,  Water tovm,  J.  P.  Cushingt  E$q. — Jan,  31.  We 
were  here  also  unfortunate  in  finding  Mr.  Haggerston,  the  gardener, 
confined  to  his  bed  by  sickness.  We  are  happy,  however,  in  being  abU 
to  state  that  he  is  much  better,  and  will  probably  be  able  to  attend  to  his 
duties  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks.  We  walked  through  the 
range  of  houses,  and  noted  down  what  we  thought  interesting,  but  pre- 
sume many  fine  things  escaped  our  observation,  which  he  would  have 
pointed  out  to  us.  In  the  green-house,  £'pacris  paluddsa,  purpur^ens 
and  grandifi6ra  were  in  full  bloom:  they  are  all  exquisite  plants.  E. 
palod6sa  is,  we  suspect,  flowering  for  the  first  time  here.  Corrse'a  pul- 
ch^Ua,  two  or  three  plants  of,  beautifully  in  bloom;  j^rbutus  •/9n<lr&cnn6 
is  coming  into  flower;  nearly  every  shoot  is  terminated  with  an  umbel 
of  its  delicate  white  tubulous  blossoms;  it  is  a  fine  green-house  shrub: 
Metrosid^ros  floribuiida,  Pitt6sporum  undulktum,  the  large  «dc^ia  lo* 
phantha,  and  Azalea  /edifdlia,  were  finely  in  flower:  Erica  arb^rea  and 
specidsa  (?),  with  some  other  species,  were  in  beautiful  bloom.  A  vari- 
ety of  came  Ilia  is  in  flower,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  cordif^lia  (?); 
it  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  double  striped,  but  much  more  beautiful; 
we  have  never  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  other  collections,  neither 
do  we  find  the  name  in  any  catalogue;  the  flowers  of  the  double  white, 
&c.,  had  been  mostly  cut.  The  scnizanthuses,  with  the  exception  of  a 
plant  or  two,  have  not  yet  begun  to  show  their  flowers;  S.  diflllsus, 
Hookdrt,  and  retilsus,  of  which  there  are  several  plants,  are  growing 
finely.  An  abundance  of  several  species  of  O'xalis  are  displaying  their 
pretty  blossoms ;  and  pots  of  mignonette  perfume  the  house. — The 
rrape-house,  between  the  green-house  and  stove,  Mr.  Haggerston 
mtends  to  plant  with  the  larger  specimens  of  rhododendrons,  camellias, 
&c.,  and  one  of  the  former  had  already  been  planted  by  his  direction: 
preparations  were  also  making  to  set  out  another  fine  specimen  of  the 
same,  and  a  large  white  camellia.  The  object  is  to  make  a  conservato- 
ry. The  grapes,  after  they  have  produced  this  year's  crop,  will  be 
taken  out,  and  probably  their  place  supplied  with  some  kinds  of  orna- 
mental climbers.  We  much  approve  oi  this:  nothing,  in  our  opinion, 
takes  away  so  much  from  the  beauty  of  a  fine  plant,  as  to  see  it  elevated 
upon  a  stage,  where  its  flowers  can  scarcely  be  seen,  and  where  th« 
elegance  of  the  foliage  ounnot  be  viewed.  We  hope  this  plan  will  be 
more  adopted.  In  the  stoves  the  plants  are  in  a  very  flourishing  condi- 
tion, and  several  rare  species  will  be  in  flower  in  a  few  weeks.  £upb6r- 
hia  Poins^ttu  is  new  displaying  its  magnificent,  showy,  and  vivid  scarlet 
bracteffis,  some  of  which  are  nearly  twenty  inches  in  diameter:  on  one 
plant,  we  counted  seven  shoots,  all  of  which  were  terminated  with 
bracteses  and  blossoms.  A  pot  of  orcbideous  plants,  containing  several 
pseodo-bulbs,  which  we  took  to  be  a  species  of  Bldtia,  had  thrown  up 
nve  or  six  spikes  of  beautiful  purplish  flowers.  Combr^tum  purpib^um 
is  growing  very  vigorously,  and  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  have 
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expanded  a  number  of  its  racemes  of  exquisitely  ornamental  scarlet 
crimson  blossoms:  it  has  already  grown  upwards  of  eieht  feet.  Hibis- 
cus r6sa  sinensis  var.  rilbra  pl^na  and  liktea  pl^na  have  been  all  summer, 
and  are  now  in  full  bloom:  hundreds  of  flowers,  we  presume,  have  becQ 
cut,  during  the  season,  from  two  plants  set  in  the  back  of  the  pine  pit. 
G^snera  corymbdsa  we  now  saw  for  the  first  time,  as  also  Plumbag'o 
rdsea:  the  latter  is  a  charming  species,  which  should  be  introduced  to 
every  collection:  its  mode  of  inflorescence  is  diflTerent  from  cap^nsis, 
the  flowers  appearing  in  dense  racemes.  That  delicate  little  stove 
climber,  Thunb^rgta  ffrandifl6ra,  had  one  or  two  flowers  expanded.  Of 
the  more  rare  plants  that  will  flower  here  during  this  month,  we  noted 
Astrape^a  Wallichn,  and  Sol&ndra  grandifldra,  the  former  having  two 
fine  buds:  we  latelv  understood  that  a  large  specimen  in  the  unique  col- 
lection of  Mr.  J.  W.  Knevel's,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  formerly  belonging 
to  Mr.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  would  flower  this  winter,  which  it  waa 
supposed,  would  be  the  flrst  in  the  country.  We  feel  gratified  in  stating 
that  we  possess,  in  our  vicinity,  a  plant  which  will  also  expand  two  of 
its  said  to  be  surpassingly  splendid  blossoms.  The  So)&ndra  is  a  fine 
plant,  and  every  branch  is  terminated  with  a  bud.  Amraryllu  pulvuru- 
Unta  psittacina  is  coming  into  flower:  it  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  col- 
lection here.  Ardisia  crenulkta,  with  its  umbels  of  berries,  was  exceed- 
ingly interesting:  several  pots  of  lachenalius  are  throwing  up  spikes  of 
flower  buds:  in  one  of  the  stoves,  a  number  of  pots  of  moss  roses  and 
Persian  lilacs  are  being  brought  forward  to  flower  in  the  freen-house. 

The  Passifldra  quadran^ularis,  which  we  have  noticed  nefore,  is  still 
growing  vigorously,  and  is  covered  with  buds  and  blossoms.  The  pine 
plants  are  looking  better  than  we  have  ever  observed  them:  since  we 
were  here  last,  an  mcrease  has  been  made  to  the  stock,  which,  we  should 
•uppose,  amounted  now  to  nearly  two  hundred  plants:  some  are  almost 
large  enough  to  show  blossoms.  The  collection  of  AmnryWidecR  is  very 
large.  Mr.  Haggerston  has  two  or  three  hundred  seedlings  of  the  Ama- 
ryllis, raised  from  different  species,  which  were  cross  impregnated.  He 
will  undoubtedly  have  some  five  varieties.  We  hope  more  attention 
will  be  given  to  this  beautiful  tribe  than  heretofore:  thev  will  richly  re- 
pay all  the  trouble  of  their  cultivation.  A  species  of  Jllimdsa  was  very 
Ijretty,  with  small  globular  heads  of  sulphur-colored  flowers.  We  be- 
ieve  Mr.  Gushing  has  a  fine  collection  of  hyacinths,  ixias,  &c. :  some  of 
the  former  were  planted  in  small  pots,  and  placed  in  the  stove  to  force 
them  into  bloom.  The  utmost  neatness  is  preserved  throughout  the 
diflTerent  departments. 

In  the  forcing  ground,  one  hot  bed  only  has  been  yet  built.  The  nu- 
merous brick  pits  have  cabbages,  Sec,  wintered  in  them,  which  will  soon 
be  removed,  and  cucumbers,  melons,  lettuces,  radishes,  &c.,  planted. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Haggerston  from  the  grounds,  not  quite  so 
much  nas  been  effected  as  usual. 

Oakley  Place,  Wm.  Pratty  Esq. — Mr.  McLennan  is  here  keeping  the 
house  as  cool  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  grape  vines  shall  not  m  in- 
jured. From  this  cause,  but  few  plants  are  in  bloomi  and  we  found  not 
much  interesting  to  notice.  There  are  here  some  fine  plants  of  that  old 
but  handsome  species  of  heath,  Erica  medeterrknea :  they  were  in  full 
bloom.  We  would  ask  the  question,  if  the  trial  has  ever  been  made, 
whether  this  epecies  will  stand  our  winters  in  a  sheltered  situation,  in 
the  shrubbery,  perhaps  a  little  protected  a  year  or  two  after  first  plant- 
ed out.  We  have  understood  that  the  pomegranate  iMnica  Granktum 
var,  plino  coccinea,  well  known  as  a  green-house  plant,  stood  the  winter 
onprotected  in  the  vicinity  of  Newburgh,  N.Y.;  this  erica  is,  we  presume, 
M  nardy.  Both  bear  the  climate  of  England  without  injury.  We  hope 
thM  more  attention  will  be  given  to  the  naturalization  of 'many  of  our 
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■upposed  teoder  plants ;  for  we  feel  convinced  that  they  may,  an* 
der  favorable  circumstances,  be  brought  to  bear  the  Beverity  of  our 
winters,  aa  well  as  many  others  which  were  once  considered  equally  a« 
teoder,  but  which  are  now  among  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our  gardens. 
Jtf41ope  graodifldra,  that  fine  anuuul,  was  beginning  to  display  its  deli* 
cate  ilowers,  as  also  (Enoth^ra  odor^ta,  a  pretty  species;  tC^nnedya 
coccinea,  and  another  species,  were  showy  with  sheir  scarlet  and  purple 
flowers:  Strelitzia  regineee,  Ornith6;^aluin  grandifl6ra,  and  Polygala 
speci6sa,  will  be  in  bloom  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks:  P.  grandifl^ra 
is  now  displaying  its  singularly  elegant  flowers;  of  camellias,  we  noted 
imbricata,  anenionefl6ra  4iba,  rubricadlis,  Chandldrt,  r6sa  rodndi,  acuti- 
i<51ia  and  all  the  more  common  sorts:  imbrickta,  not  (juite  expanded, 
will  be  crimson,  striped,  or  blotched  with  white.  A  species  of  Cinerkria, 
much  resembling  some  of  our  indigenous  golden  rods,  but  not  so  showy^ 
was  coming  into  bloom.  Large  specimens  of  Azklea  /edif51ia,  and 
pbcenicea  here,  are  full  of  buds.  Westringia  rosmarinifdlius  was  pretty, 
with  its  small  whitish  blossoms.  We  are  not,  however,  very  partial  to 
the  fragrance  of  its  foliage.  Veltheinua  viridifldra,  several  pots  of,  wera 
throwing  up  their  spikes  for  flowering;  ^c^cia  longif61ia,  the  largest 
specimen  of  in  the  vicinity,  was  full  of  its  brilliant  yellow  blossoms. 
Mr.  McLennan  informed  us  he  headed  the  plant  in  a  year  since;  but  it 
has  grown  so  rapidly  that  the  same  operation  will  have  to  be  performed 
again  the  coming  season. 

Here,  also,  we  found  nothing  doing  in  the  forcing  pounds.  But,  the 
eoming  week,  Mr.  McLennan  informed  us,  he  should  have  his  hot-beds 
in  preparation,  and  the  seeds  of  cucumbers,  radishes,  &c.,  probably 
sown. 

Nursery  of  the  Messrs.  Winships,  Brighton. — The  extent  of  this  es- 
tablishment is  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  The  collection  of 
herbaceous  plants,  ornamental  shrubs,  fprest  and  fruit  trees,  is  one  of 
the  bestio  the  vicinity;  and  the  green-house,  which  is  upwards  of  eighty 
feet  in  length,  is  filled  with  a  profusion  of  plants,  which  are  well  grown 
and  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  condition.  Since  the  early  part  of  last 
summer,  the  whole  has  been  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Story,  a 
young  man  of  much  intelligence,  and  great  zeal  in  horticulture  and  flor- 
iculture: we  were  indeed  surprised  to  find  such  good  order  and  neatness 
prevalent  throuffhout.  Of  the  variety  of  plants  contained  in  the  nursery, 
we  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  make  mention  at  some  future  time: 
we  now  confine  our  remarks  to  the  green-house.  We  here,  however, 
saw  but  little  that  was  new.  Among  the  camellias,  Pompbnia  and  maV- 
ifldra  (C.  8as6nqua  var.  pl^no  r6sea  of  the  Bot.  Register)  ^  were  the  onlv 
ones  we  saw  in  bloom:  the  former  had  expanded  eight  or  ten  flowers,  all 
of  which  were  white  except  one,  which  was  blush-colored.  This  proves 
the  eporti  veness  of  the  variety.  Of  the  C&cteeB,  here  is  one  of  the  finest 
collections  in  the  countrr,  and  the  plants  most  excellently  grown.  We 
are  happy  in  stating  this,  for  we  are  confident  that  this  singular  antd 
hiffhly  ornamental  tribe,  when  its  attractions  are  better  known,  will  be 
indispensable  in  everv  ffood  collection  of  plants;  and  those  of  our  read- 
ers who  are  lovers  of  tne  species,  who  already  possess  many  kinds,  and 
wish  to  add  to  their  number,  will  here  find  a  fine  collection  to  select 
from.  There  is  also  some  elegant  plants  of  several  species  of  Erica. 
Mr.  Murray,  lately  gardener  here,  is  one  of  the  best  cultivators  of 
heaths,  and  he  propagated,  while  with  the  Messrs.  Winships,  a  large 
number:  they  have  now  acquired  a  good  size.  Azklea  indica  hybrida, 
£riea  berbicea,  E'pacris  grandifi6ra,  and  many  common  plants,  were  in 
flower.  Mr.  Story  showed  us  several  pans  of  seedling  cape  jasamines, 
Gardtoui  fl6rida:  he  informs  us  that  he  fluids  them  very  diflScuU  to 
keep  alive  through  the  winter  the  first  season,  after  planting,  as  they  are 
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liable  to  damp  off ;  the  seeds  he  brought  with  him  from  the  south  last 
year.  The  plants  are  considerably  crowded  together,  too  much  so,  to 
appear  to  the  best  advantage.  The  demand  for  bouquets,  however,  is 
large,  and  we  presume  that  many  are  placed  in  the  house  for  that  pur- 
pose only. 

Jimateur  Oar  den  of  Mr,  Stoeetser,  Catnbridgeport, — Jan,  22rf.  The 
most  remarkable  plants  in  flower,  in  this  choice  collection,  are  the  camel- 
lias. Of  those  new,  a  variety  under  the  name  of  C.  j.  pulch^rrima  is  de- 
cidedly the  most  beautiful.  In  form  and  color,  it  greatly  resembles  C.  j. 
punctata;  but  the  petals  are  not  quite  so  much  sprinkled  with  pink  as 
the  latter  sort.  It  is  a  free  grower,  the  foliage  of  a  deep  shining  green. 
The  difference  between  the  two  is  not  near  so  great  as  we  have  observed 
between  two  flowers  on  a  plant  of  C.  j.  variegkta.  It  is  a  singular  in- 
stance of  the  similarity  of  two  sorts,  one  raised  in  England,  the  other  in 
France.  C.  j.  althseaefldra  has  expanded  several  flowers;  Welb&nk»» 
r6sea  pldno,  alba  pl^no,  pwoniflbra,  Pompbnia,  rObra  pl^no,  and  some 
others,  with  several  flo^vers  each.  Hennette  (belle),  a  French  variety, 
is  a  small,  single,  red  flower.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  De  Caii- 
ddlln  will  be  expanded:  from  the  appearance  of  the  bud,  it  will  be  red, 
striped  or  blotched  with  white.  From  one  bud,  on  a  small  but  vigorous 
plant  of  fimbri&ta,  two  perfectly  formed  flowers  were  developed:  we  rare- 
ly meet  with  such  an  anomaly  in  this  genus.  In  the  course  of  the  present 
month,  a  number  of  new  varieties  will  come  into  flower;  among  oiherw, 
8 we^tn,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest.  The  plants  in  the  house  look  in 
excellent  health.  The  hot  water  system  as  detailed  at  p.  6,  works  with 
very  little  trouble,  and  the  temperature  is  easily  kept  from  42®  to  48*'. 

Mr.  Sweetser  has  just  had  completed  a  small  pit  for  forcing,  which  is 
heated  on  the  plan  of  the  green-house:  at  another  time,  we  shall  speak 
further  in  regard  to  it. 

Hawthorn  Orove^  Dorchester, — M,  P.  Wilder,  Esq,  From  the  late- 
ness of  the  month,  we  are  compelled  to  omit  our  notice  of  this  place. 
The  inside  of  the  camellia  house  is  not  yet  wholly  finished,  and  conse- 
quently the  plants  are  not  arranged  in  their  places.  The  steam  and  hot 
water  apparatus  answer  every  purpose,  and  the  command  of  heat  is 
more  than  sufl^cient.  Several  new  camellias  are  now  in  bloom,  but  not 
so  many  as  there  will  be  during  the  next  month.  Before  our  next  num- 
ber goes  to  press,  we  shall  endeavor  to  improve  the  opportunity  to  give 
our  readers  an  account  of  them.  Many  nne  plants  have  been  added  to 
the  collection;  among  others,  nearly  a  hundred  new  and  superb  varieties 
of  Amaryllis. 

jjf  otnr  G€ttrden,  we  have  now  in  bloom  a  beautiful  variety  of  the  Prim- 
ula, a  notice  of  which  will  be  found  in  another  page  of  the  present  num- 
ber. E'pacris  grandifl^ra  is  covered  with  its  copious  wreaths  of  exqui- 
site rosy  red  and  white  blossoms.  Cam^lh'a  japdnica  insfgnis,  fimbriata, 
«nemonefl6ra  &lba,  the  double  white,  double  striped,  and  other  common 
kinds,  are  in  bloom.  During  the  month  of  February,  the  following  will 
flower:— H^legaps,  exlmia  (of  the  French),  fldrida,  corallina,  althseeefldrft, 
Herb^rttt,  serfcea,  Parks'  rose  stripe,  imbrickta,  rdsa  mdndi,  punctata, 
Chandl^rt,  Wilt6n»,  Harris6nn  (Harrison's  new  white V  cra8sif51ia 
(cra88itt^rvis),ven6ia,  ^I6ria  b^lgica,  reticulata,  and  some  others;  eximia, 
of  the  French,  is  decidedly  distinct  from  the  English :  a  flower  on  a 
plant  of  the  latter,  which  has  opened  at  Hawthorn  Grove,  correspond- 
ing precisely  with  the  figure  in  Chandler's  Illustrations^  &c.  The  foliage, 
howevar,  of  the  two,  is  nearly  alike. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Gardener^s  Magazine  and  Register  of  Rural  and 
Domestic  Improvements.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.  L.S., 
H.  S.,  &c.  In  Monthly  Numbers.  8vo.,  1*.  6d.  each.  No. 
LXVI  and  LXVII,  for  September  and  October. 

The  first  article  in  the  September  number  is  a  continua- 
tion of  ^*  Notes  on  Gardens  and  Country  Seats,"  by  the 
conductor,  and  contains  an  account  of  the  celebrated  Font- 
hill  Abbey,  which  occupies  eight  or  nine  pages.  This  place, 
when  occupied  by  Mr.  Beckford,  several  years  since,  was 
one  of  the  finest  in  Britain.  He  spent  immense  sums  of 
money  upon  it,  stated  to  be,  on  good  authority,  £1,600,000, 
(about  $7,000,000).  Since  his  time,  however,  it  has  been 
fast  declining,  and  suffered  to  run  to  neglect,  so  as  hardly  to 
be  recognised  for  what  it  was  formerly. 

Article  II  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  designs  for  laying  out 
a  flower  garden,  to  which  is  appended  an  improved  design, 
with  remarks  by  the  conductor — of  no  value  to  our  readers, 
without  the  accompanying  plans. 

The  third  article  is  also  a  plan  for  a  flower  garden  :  to 
this  the  following  excellent  remarks  are  added,  which  are 
deserving  of  a  careful  perusal,  by  those  who  have  small 
gardens,  and  wish  to  embellish  them  in  a  high  degree  : 

"  In  laying  out  a  mixed  or  shrubbery  flower-garden,  much  may  be 
done  ID  a  small  space,  to  give  variety  and  effect,  particularly  if  a  small 
stream  of  water  can  be  led  through  it.  In  this  case,  close  planting-  is  nec- 
essary, io  order  to  give  as  much  variety  to  the  walk  as  possible,  by  pre- 
yeDdne  its  being  seen  in  long  distances  :  a  rustic  erection  or  two  placed 
in  the  line  of  the  walk,  to  walk  through^and  covered  with  creepers,  with 
a  recess  in  the  centre,  furnished  with  a  seat  and  table,  may  be  appropri- 
ate for  such  a  garden  ;  and  the  streamlet,  if  it  can  be  brought  in,  flowing 
orer  a  small  cnscade,  or  issuing-  from  some  figure,  it  will  be  all  the  bet- 
ter ;  and  then  it  may  be  conducted  to  a  pond  for  gold  and  silver  fish,  or 
for  an  aquarium  ;  end  at  some  distance,  towards  tne  extreme  end,  it  may 
be  widened,  to  afford  an  apparent  necessity  for  a  bridge,  which  may  be 
thrown  over  it  with  the  assistance  of  the  roots  of  large  trees,  on  the 
sides  of  which  creepers  may  be  introduced.  A  mass  of  rockwork,  in  an 
appropriate  situation,  will  add  to  the  effect,  also  a  few  vases,  with  other 
embellishments.  These,  with  the  walk  around  properly  arranged 
t]m>uffh  the  shrubbery,  with  beds  of  flowers  here  and  there  in  the  open- 
inj^  placed  on  its  margin,  and  a  few  clumps,  with  shrubs  in  the  centre, 
With  a  few  dotted  upon  the  grass,  will  make  a  very  engaging  retreat, 
and  may  be  accomplished  in  the  space  of  a  half  or  three  quarters  of  an 
acre,  which,  if  of  an  oblong  shape,  is  all  the  better." 

Article  VI  is  a  description,  with  en^avinffs,  of  a  moss- 
house  erected  at  Murtle,  in  Aberdeenshire.  We  extract  the 
foUowing  account  of  the  same  : 
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"  The  ground  plan  has  nine  equal  sides,  with  a  portico  all  round,  tup- 
ported  on  nine  rustic  pillars,  each  one  foot  in  diameter,  with  capitals 
one  foot  two  inches  square,  and  four  inches  thick;  and  on  which  rest 
four  courses  of  rustic  planks,  six  inches  thick  each,  laid  horizontally, 
which  connect  the  whole  of  the  pillars." 

"The  floor  of  the  cell  is  laid  with  broken  bottles,  with  their  bottoms 
upwards,  and  the  hollows  filled  in  with  Roman  cement  and  sea  shells. 
The  space  below  the  portico  is  paved  in  star  and  diamond  forms,  with 
small  stones  of  various  colors  from  the  sea  beach." 

«  The  joists  are  four  inches  thick,  and  five  inches  deep,  and  on  thera 
rests  the  roof,  which  is  slated  next  the  timbers,  with  a  coat  of  heath  nine 
inches  thick  above  the  slates;  this  being  considered  as  correspondinf^ 
better  with  the  rustic  work  than  either  slates  or  tiles.  The  wall  of  the 
cell  is  nine  inches  thick,  and  consists  of  nine  upright  posts,  on  the  inside 
of  which  are  nailed  horizontally,  the  upper  edge  standing  out  about  an 
inch  from  the  posts,  strips  of  wood  three  fourths  of  an  inch  square, 
and  one  inch  apart.  In  the  interstice  at  the  upper  edge,  and  in  those 
between  the  strips,  the  moss  is  rammed  in  with  a  wedffe-shaped  piece  of 
wood.  The  ceiling  is  done  in  the  same  manner,  and  has  the  form  of  a 
star  in  the  centre,  pointing  towards  each  comer:  this  star  is  made  of 
Cen6myce  rangiferina.  The  cornice  is  made  of  the  cones  of  the  Pinus 
sylv^stris  var.  rObrn,  three  rows  being  laid  horizontally,  and  one  row 
set  on  end,  and  projecting  a  little  outward.  The  door  is  made  of  rustic 
work,  and  has  a  Gothic  window  in  it  similar  to  the  two  windows  in  the 
wall,  filled  in  with  stained  glass." 

We  hope  to  be  enabled,  in  the  course  of  the  present  vol- 
ume, to  give  one  or  two  plans  as  models  to  build  by. 

Article  VII,  on  the  management  of  crrass  lawns,  is  an  ex- 
cellent paper.  The  author  recommends  frequent  waterings 
in  dry  seasons,  particularly  when  placed  upon  dry  soils ; 
which  should  be  commenced  on  the  first  appearance  of  any 
change  in  the  color  of  the  grass  ;  manure,  he  also  advises, 
should  be  occasionally  used ;  the  richer  the  better,  as  the 
less  quantity  will  be  required  :  it  should  also  be  very  fine  ; 
and  should  be  as  free  from  the  seeds  of  weeds  as  possible. 
Soot,  the  author  observes,  will  impart  a  greater  deCTee  of 
energy  to  the  soil  than  any  other  manure  :  it  prodfuces  a 
beautiful  verdure,  and  is  an  antidote  against  worms.  In 
laying  down  lawns,  the  spil  should  be  of  an  equal  depth 
over  the  whole,  and  of  equal  quality  ;  otherwise  the  grass 
will  be  of  unequal  growth. 

The  first  article  in  the  October  number  is  an  account  of 
some  of  the  residences  and  nurseries  near  London.  The 
planting  of  Jlrboretumsy  at  most  all  the  principal  nurseries,  as 
well  as  at  all  the  fine  country  seats  in  England,  is  becoming 
very  general,  and  it  was  more  immediately  with  a  view  to 
collect  information  in  regard  to  many  of  the  fine  specimens 
of  trees  at  the  different  places,  that  the  remarks  in  this  arti- 
cle were  made.  Wc  hope  this  subject  will  interest  many  of 
our  amateurs,  especially  those  who  have  plenty  of  land,  and 
induce  them  to  plant  trees  in  this  scientific  method.  We 
believe  this  to  be  a  high  species  of  embellishment,  and  cal- 
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ciliated  to  afford  much  gratification  to  the  scientific  mind. 
The  following  we  extract,  as  it  may  be  useful  to  nursery- 
men : 

"  Among  the  nursery  nraetices  which  were  new  to  us  here,  is  that  of 
buying  in  seedling  birch  trees  which  have  been  pulled  up  out  of  the 
copses.  These  are  found  to  root  much  better  than  seedlings  of  the  same 
tfe  and  size  taken  out  of  a  regular  seed-bed  ;  doubtless  1>ecause,  in  the 
latter  case,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  taproot  requires  to  be  cut  ofT.  In 
the  ease  of  the  young  birches  pulled  out  of  the  copses,  the  taproot,  which 
eoald  not  get  far  down  into  the  hard  soil, has  its  substance  in  a  more  con- 
eettrated  form,  and  is  more  branchy  ;  hence  little  requires  to  be  cut  off, 
except  the  ragged  fibres  ;  and  it  may  lie  considered  as  acting  as  a  bulb  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  niant.  The  tops  of  the  seedling  birches  are  shortened 
before  planting  ;  and  the  plants,  Mr.  Young  informs  us,  make  as  much 
woed  in  one  jrear,  as  regular  nursery-reared  birch  seeelings  will  in  two. 
It  is  found,  m  this  part  of  the  country,  that  the  downy-leaved  black- 
barked  seedling  birches  stole  much  freer  when  cut  down  as  coppice 
wood,  than  the  smooth-leaved  white-barked  weeping  variety.  The  plum- 
leaved  willow  is  here  grown  to  a  great  extent  for  planting  in  copses, 
as  also  are  the  common  ash  and  the  sweet  chestnut." 

In  the  Epsom  .ATur^eTi^,  Cliinthus  ptmiceus,  Deutzta  scdbra, 
Benthamia  fragifera,  nirberis  jjquiroiinm,  and  various  other 
rare  shrubs,  are  for  sale  by  the  hundred.  The  collection  of 
climbing  roses  is  stated  to  be  beyond  all  praise. 

Article  II,  is  the  first  of  ''  a  series  of  designs  for  laying 
out  suburban  gardens  and  grounds  from  one  perch  to  sever* 
al  acres  in  extent."  Designs  1  and  2  are  for  frontages  of 
houses,  containing  one  and  a  half  perch  each.  The  au- 
thor remarks : — 

"  The  series  of  designs  which  I  propose  for  your  acceptance  will  con- 
sist of  what  may  be  termed  **  designs  for  suburban  gardens,"  and  such 
as,  perhaps,  may  be  useful  to  some  who  may  be  about  to  commence  the 
laving  out  of  gardens  to  the  extent  of  any  of  the  designs  that  this  series 
will  embrace.  I  have  begun  at  a  low  scale,  namely,  that  of  mere  fron- 
tages to  houses  that  are  attached  or  joined  together  ;  the  first  of  which 
consiats  of  four  frontages,  of  one  perch  of  ground  to  each  ;  and  the  se- 
cond also  of  four  frontages,  consisting  of  about  one  perch  apd  a  half  to 
each.  The  ground  to  these  being  of  small  dimensions  there  is  not  room 
for  much  display  of  taste  and  variety ;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  offer  a 
few  hints  upon  them  ^  and  first,  with  regard  to  the  walks  :  —  these  I 
should  prefer  being  laid  down  with  stone,  with  neat  kerbs,  about  3  in. 
high  at  the  sides  ;  and,  where  there  are  clumps  that  do  not  join  the 
walks,  I  should  prefer  them  to  be  surrounded  with  grass  rather  than 
gravel,  as  I  consider  the  latter  to  be  in  bad  taste,  though  it  is  frequently 
employed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 

"  With  regard  to  the  plants  and  shrubs  proper  for  gardens  of  this  de- 
seription,  I  should  recommend  their  maximum  of  growth  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  their  situation,  as  by  this  means  a  greater  variety  may  be  in- 
troduced. I  have  seen  instances  where  a  single  tree  has  overshadowed 
nearly  a  whole  garden  of  this  description,  and  thus  rendered  void  the 
possibility  of  anything  else  growing  therein.  I  would  recommend,  also, 
that  the  partition  fences  of  the  frontages,  of  whatever  material  they  may 
be  constructed,  should  not  exceed  the  height  of  6  feet,  in  order  that  as 
free  a  eiicolation  of  air  as  possible  may  take  place,  as  this  is  highly  ne- 
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cessary  for  the  health  of  the  plants,  and  particularly  in  situations  of  this 
kind,  where,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  they  will  be  much 
confkied.  With  regard  to  the  choice  of  shrubs,  I  should  introduce  as 
great  a  variety  of  evergreens  as  possible,  of  those  kinds  which,  from  ob- 
servation, I  have  seen  to  succeed  ;  an  enumeration  of  which,  including" 
also  deciduous  shrubs  and  flowers,  would  be  very  acceptal)le  fioin  any  of 
your  correspondents  who  have  had  experience  in  the  management  of  su- 
Durban  gardens.  Among  the  common  evergreens  that  appeur  to  flourish 
in  these  situations,  I  have  noticed  th"  common  and  variegated  hollies, 
the  common  box  tree,  the  Chinese  arbor  vitse,  the  Jlitcuba  japdnica,  the 
red  cedar,  the  evergreen  privet,  and  the  giant  ivy.  The  latter  of  these, 
(the  ivy)  which  grows  luxuriantly  in  most  situations,  niiirbt  not  only  be 
used  to  cover  walls  and  fences,  but  mi.<ht  be  trained  up  in  pvraniids,  or 
any  other  form  which  taste  might  point  out,  by  having  a  frame  work 
iLced  in  the  ground  for  training  it  to;  andif  jasmine,  clematis,  or  some 
other  light  climbers,  were  intermixed  with  the  ivy,  they  would,  I  thinks 
give  a  relief,  and,  at  the  same  time,  add  to  its  beauties  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  As  it  res(>ects  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  I  should  make 
use  of  the  lightest  and  handsomest  flowering  kinds  that  would  thrive, 
and  such  as,  by  an  occasional  and  judicious  pruning,  might  bo  kept  with- 
in bounds.  Decorations  might  also  be  introduced  upon  a  limited  scale, 
consisting  of  ornamental  vases  and  other  tasteful  designs." 

Very  useful  papers,  but  the  plans  annexed  are  too  expen- 
sive for  our  work. 

Article  V,  contains  "  simple  and  expeditious  modes  of  as- 
certaining the  heights  of  trees  ;  by  the  Conductor,  and 
Richard  Varden,  Esq.  These  modes  are  illustrated  with 
engravings,  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  insert  in  a  future 
number. 

The  following  is  a  simple  method,  and  answers  very  well 
in  the  cases  mentioned  : — 

"  Trees  are  either  crowded  together,  or  standing  singly,  or  so  as  to  he 
clear  from  other  trees  on  at  least  one  side.  In  the  former  case,  they  are 
best  measured  by  sending  up  jointed  rods,  formed  of  deal,  or  any  other 
light  wood.  First  one  rod  (say  5  feet,  or  10  feet  in  length,  and  half  an 
inch  in  diameter)  is  pushed  up  the  side  of  the  trunk,  and  held  there  by 
the  left  hand  ;  and  a  piece  of  tin  tube,  about  4  inches  in  length,  and  of 
the  same  diameter  in  the  clear,  as  the  rod  is  put  on  the  lower  end  of  it 
about  two  inches.  One  end  of  this  tube  being  firm  on  the  rod  which  is 
held  up  alongside  the  trunk  with  the  left  hand,  insert  another  rod  in  the 
other  end  of  the  tube  with  the  right  hand,  and  so  on,  till  you  have  push- 
ed the  jointed  rod  so  formed  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  Then  take  it  down 
and  count  the  number  of  rods,  &c.,  putting  each  piece  of  tin  tube,  as  it 
is  taken  off,  in  your  pocket.  This  may  seem  a  tedious  operation  ;  but  a 
man  and  a  boy,  with  fifteen  rods,  and  fourteen  pieces  of  tin  tubing,  will 
measure  more  than  one  hundred  trees  in  a  day." 

Another  method  is  as  follows  : — 

"The  heij^ht  of  single  trees  may  also  be  taken  with  expedition  during 
bright  sunshme  by  their  shadows.  Set  up  a  rod,  say  of  six  feet  in  height 
above  the  surface,  and  measure  its  shadow ;  then  measure  the  tree's 
shadow,  and  find  the  height  by  the  Rule  of  Three." 

Among  the  reviews  we  find  our  Magazine  very  favorably 
noticed,  and  numerous  extracts  made  from  our  article  of 
^^  Calls  at  Gardens  and  Nurseries  ; "  the  original  articles 
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are  said  to  be  "  very  interesting."  ^  We  are  sorry,  however, 
to  learn  from  this,  that  the  second  article,  in  our  February 
number,  by  our  much  respected  correspondent,  Grant  Thor- 
biirn,  Esq.,  is  merely  a  reprint  of  a  passage  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Gdrdeningy  second  edition,  §7710,  to  §7722,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Loudon  long  since.  The  words ''America"  for 
'^  Europe,"  and  "  American  "  for  ''  European,"  being  all  the 
alterations  from  the  original  copy.  The  article  we  much 
valued,  and  its  excellency  is  none  the  less  for  being  an  ex- 
tract ;  but  we  do  not  wish  ever  to  insert  an  article  as  ori- 
ginal, however  interesting  its  contents  may  be,  which  is  not 
decidedly  so.  We  supposed  this,  as  we  have  every  commu- 
nication that  has  appeared  in  our  pages  since  the  publica- 
tion of  our  Magazine,  to  be  original.  We  think  that  no  other 
articlea  will  be  found  not  to  be  so  ;  if,  however,  they  are,  we 
have  unknowingly  been  led  into  such  errors  by  our  corres- 
pondents. 

Short  extracts  are  made  of  the  country  seat  of  the  Hon. 
T.  H.  Perkins,  at  Brookline,  Belmont  Place,  Oakley  Place, 
the  garden  of  J.  Lemist,  Roxbury,  Hawthorn  Grove,  &o. 
In  relation  to  the  practice  of  cultivating  vines  on  the  coiling 
sjstem  of  Mr.  Means,  which  we  have  ever  considered  as 
visionary,  the  conductor  very  judiciously  remarks  :  — 

"With  due  deference  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  we  think  Mr. 
Meams's  mode  of  growing  grapes,  let  it  be  ever  so  successful,  singular* 
lyill  adapted  for  America,  where  the  price  of  labor  is  so  high.  Instead 
of  hearing  of  the  energies  of  gardeners  being  directed  to  forcing  by  the 
cniling  system,  we  would  rather  hear  of  their  attempting  a  high  degree 
of  order  and  neatness  in  their  pleasure-grounds  ;  of  tneir  having  smooth, 
dose,  dark  green  turf;  smooth,  even,  firm  gravel ;  and  neat  and  delicate 
ednngs  to  walks,  beds,  and  borders.  Forced  flowers  are  a  very  allow- 
tble  luxury  in  a  country  having  long  winters,  and  so  are  forced  fruits ; 
bat  we  think  that  it  argues  a  want  of  judgment  to  go  a  roundabout  way 
to  attain  either  of  them." 

Now  we  believe  this  in  a  great  degree  to  be  true,  in  rela- 
tion to  gardening  generally.  We  have  already  often  touch- 
ed upon  the  subject  of  landscape  gardening,  the  ornamenting 
of  lawns,  parks,  &c.,  the  planting  of  shrubs  with  a  view  to 
render  the  garden  a  more  finished  specimen  of  art  than  it  is 
at  present;  and  we  acknowledge,  in  part,  the  truth  of  the 
above  remarks :  true,  our  natural  scenery  is  an  object  of 
admiration,  but  we  have  as  yet  few  specimens  of  that  re- 
fined appearance  which  is  the  most  attractive  feature  in 
Bnglish  gardening,  and  which  has  commanded  the  astonish- 
ment of  every  observer.  We  may  be  thought  too  foreign  in 
oar  opinions,  but  with  all  due  praise  to  the  exertions  of  our 
friends  in  the  advancement  of  gardening,  we  must  confess 
tiutt  we  are  but  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  have  much  to  acquire 
before  we  shall  arrive  to  any  degree  of  eminence. 

VOL.  II. — VO,  II.  10 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     General  Notiee$. 

To  de$troy  Inseeti  by  a  Solutitm  of  CfUorine.^ln  the  May  number  of 
the  Iriih  FarmerU  ana  Gardener^  Magazine,  p.  $37,  a  eorrespoodeDt, 
Mr.  H.  Hall,  states  that  be  has  employed  this  solutioo  for  the  last  three 
years.  It  is  "  made  by  mixing  with  twenty  gallons  of  spring,  water^  a 
pound  of  the  chloride  oflime  (or  common  bleachinff  powder),  in  a  large 
jar,  which  can  be  easily  made  air  ti;;ht;  to  this  add  about  a  pound  of 
sulphuric  acid  (vitriol),  which  dinengagos  the  chloride,  and,  uniting 
with  the  lime,  precipitates  in  the  form  ot* sulphate,  learing  a  clear  solu* 
tion  of  chlorine."  No  mention  is  made  of  the  mode  of  usmg  this  solu- 
tion, but  prob«ilily  by  ayrinscing  the  plants  infected. — Conds. 

Mining  Insect  on  the  Rose. — The  peculiar  appearance  of  the  leares 
of  ri>:4e-bushe.s,  which  is  frequently  observable  in  the  fall  of  the  year»  in 
whi:h  th3ir  ufijisr  surf.ice  are  marked  in  various  directions  with  broad 
brown  lines,  having  a  narrow  darker  colored  one  down  the  middle,  is  caus- 
ed by  the  small  cati'rpillar  of  a  minute  moth  (Microsetia  ruficapitella,) 
which  feedj  inside  the  leaf.  When  full  grown  it  is  nearly  two  lines 
long,  of  a  yellow  orange  color,  with  a  brown  mark  down  the  back,  the 
head  very  nat  and  sharp,  and  light  chocolate.  About  the  34th  of  Octo- 
ber, when  full  grown,  it  eats  out  of  the  leaf  and  crawls  down  the  stem, 
until  it  has  found  a  convenient  place  tofix  its  cocoon;  this  is  verv  flat,  at 
first  of  a  pure  white,  which  is  changed  by  the  first  shower  of  raio  to 
light  orange  :  it  afterwards  changes  to  a  deep  brown,  nearly  resembling 
the  color  of  the  bark  of  the  bushes,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  to  the 
eye.  The  pupa  is  light  brown,  of  an  oval  shape,  about  a  line  long,  and 
half  that  in  breadth;  the  perfect  moth  appears  about  the  13th  of  May. 
This  is  the  Tinea  ruficapitella  Haworth.  The  wings  are  gold  colored, 
with  the  apex  purple,  the  head  ferruginous:  expansion  of  the  wings,  two 
tad  three  quarter  lines.    (Entomological  Mag.^  Vol.  I,  p.  434.) 


Aet.  II.    Foreign  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 


The  Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  dmateurs  held  a  show  of 
flowers  in  Vauxhall  ffarden,  on  Aug.  20th  last.  Prizes  were  awarded 
for  pansies,  dahlias,  China  asters,  roses,  picotees,  carnations,  cocks- 
combs, orchideous  plants,  Cl^thra  arb6rea,  &c.  &c.  A  plant  of  Magn6- 
Ma  grandifl6ra,  under  a  foot  in  height,  was  exhibited  bearing  a  fine 
flower.  "  A  box  of  petunias,"  of  various  sorts,  cut  from  the  plants,  and 
their  stems  passed  through  holes  in  the  lid,  into  water,  we  infbr,  was 
contributed  by  Mr.  Dennis.  The  visiters  were  numerous. — (Gard.  Mag.) 

The  dwarf  fan  Palm  {Chama^rops  hbmUis)  has  flowered  m  the  botanic 
garden  at  Oxford  for  many  years.  The  plant  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  a 
oeotory  old.    The  whole  height  of  the  plant  is  five  feet  six  inches;  the 
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petioles  of  the  full  grown  leaves  sre  four  feet  long;  the  lamina,  or  ex* 
Dsnded  part  of  the  leaf,  one  foot  four  inches  lon^  and  two  feet  broad; 
diameter  of  the  space  the  plant  covers,  nine  feet  six  inches,  or  twenty* 
eight  feet  in  circumference. — lb. 

On^dium  eiluUwn.'—A  specimen  of  this  fine  plant,  with  forty-four 
dowers  in  a  panicle,  was  exhibited  before  the  London  Horticultural  So« 
deQr  on  Nov.  4,  1854.  The  gold  medal  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
society,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Grey,  for  the  best  orchideous  or  parasit* 
ieal  plant,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Bruce,  gardener  to  Boyd  Miller« 
Esq.,  for  this  production. — lb. 

Royal  Duke  Cherry, — A  fruit  under  this  name  was  exhibited  before 
the  Condon  Horticultural  Society  on  July  21,  lSd5.  It  was  received 
from  France  under  the  name  of  Roval  tardive,  or  An^laise  tardive.  Its 
qualities  are  stated  to  be  equal  to  the  May  duke,  and  it  ripens  just  after 
tftie  latter  is  gone.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  if  there  is  a  variety  cul« 
tivated  for  sale  in  our  nurseries  under  the  above  name;  if  not,  it  would 
be  an  object  to  introduce  it. — Condi. 

GERMANY. 

BoUmie  Oarden  of  BerUn. — In  this  warden  there  are  cultivated  in  the 
open  air,  between  1500  and  1600  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  It  is  on  aa 
open  space,  and  is  exposed  to  storms:  the  soil  is  light  sand  and  moist 
peat,  for  the  most  part,  and  the  trees  grow  well.  We  notice  this  gar- 
den  in  order  to  show  the  number  of  plants  which  bear  the  open  air  in  the 
severe  climate  of  Germany,  where  some  of  the  North  American  species 
of  Pinus  in  the  same  situations  do  not  live.  It  proves  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  giving  more  attention  to  the  naturalization  of  plants.  The 
species  and  varieties  which  are  enumerated,  we  copy  entire  :  — 

"  Protected  by  large  trees,  or  in  places  where  the  cold  from  the  north 
and  east  wind  is  not  telt,  we  grow,  m  the  open  air,  Salisbdrta  odiantif^ 
lia,  Jasminum  fniticans,  Camphor^sma  monspeliaca,  Paliilrus  aculelitus 
Zbrphus  vulgkris,  AriJia  spin6sa:  Birberi$  «^quifblium,  aristkta,  and 
sinensis;  Ji^nUna  parvifl6ra  and  triloba,  Kolreutiria  paniculate,  Ladrus 
Sdisafrme,  Hydringea  ^ercif^lia,  Decumlaria  b4rbara,  Cyd6nia  japdnica 
and  sinensis,  Photmia  arbutii(5lia,  Raphidlepislndica,  Eriobdtrya  iap6ni- 
ea;  Cotonelster  acuminlLta,  affinis,  macroph'ylla,  laxifl^ra,  frigida,  and 
rotundil^lia;  Magndlia  gladcn,  trip^tala,  auricullita,  macrophylla,  conspi- 
cna,  and  obovlLta;  iSp&rtium/dnceum,  On6nis  frutic6sa,  /Hbiscus  syria- 
eus,  Coh^tea  nepal^nsisj  wtfstHigalus  cauc&sicus,  aristatus,  and  tiimidus ; 
Malciira  aurannaca,  Liquidimbar  imb^rbe,  .Aiyrica  cerifera,  Coriluria 
fliyrtif5lia;  Nyssa  villdsa,  toment6sa,  and  bifl6ra;  Nitriria  Sch6bert. 

Where  there  is  no  protection  from  the  snow  in  winter,  the  small  trees 
and  shrubs  are  sheltered  by  the  foliage  of  the  Pious  Strdbus;  and,  when 
the  winter  is  very  severe,  the  branches  of  the  Pinus  sylv^stris  is  used, 
being  placed  all  round  the  plant. 

In  mild  winters,  the  following  stand  out ;  but  in  very  cold  weather 
they  are  sometimes  killed  by  the  frost: — /7himnus  «^lat^mus,  Fibdmum 
T^nus,  Ladrus  ndblis,  O'lea  Oleaster,  Phillyrea  sngustifdlia,  Posmari- 
nns  officinilis,  id'rbutus  ITnedo,  Fltex  •fi'gnus  cAstus,  Jiiieuba  japdniea, 
Pist^ia  Terebinthus;  Pdscus  acule^tus,  racemdsus,  and  bypogl^ssum. 
Without  any  particular  protection,  but  in  sheltered  situations,  there 
stand  out  here  /lex  .^^uifblium  and  its  varieties,  and  L  ophcti :  £fmilax, 
Aodod^ndron,  Kilmta,  Daphne  pdntica,  and  Cncdrum;  ITlex  euro- 
pe^a,  niLna,  and  provinci^lis,  and  T^xus  canadensis.  £'phedra  distil 
ehya,  monostlu^hya  and  altissima  stand  out  without  any  protection  what- 
ever. We  have  but  few  evergreen  shrubs  which  stand  out  without  pro- 
tection."—Gord.  Mag. 
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Art.  III.     Domestic  Notices. 

(ymaHs  ereniUa.^Y ou  hare  no  doubt  heard  much  both  for  and  against 
the  productiveness  of  this  bulb.  Four  years  aco  1  grew  it  in  a  small  pot, 
and  afterwards  threw  it  out  as  useless,  producing  nothing  but  fleshy 
fibres.  I  tried  it  again  last  spring,  aud  planted  a  bulb  in  the  ground  and 
earthed  it  up  as  we  do  the  potatoes  in  Ireland :  this  fall  I  \it\ed  two  quarts 
at  one  root.  J.  B.  Smith,  £sq.,  of  this  city,  put  a  'small  box  round  the 
bulb  he  had  in  the  ground,  and,  as  it  grew,  filled  the  box  with  earth  ; 
it  nroduced  half  a  peck  of  tubers  of  the  size  of  small  potatoes.  It*  cook- 
ed dry  they  are  rery  pleasant  to  taste,  but  if  cooked  wet  they  are  nau- 
seous: the  tops  make  an  excellent  salad,  and  it  may  be  considered  a  yery 
useful  vegetable,  and  will,  no  doubt,  gain  favor. — Yoursy  B. — Philadel- 
phia^ Dee.  1835. 

Passiflbra  idulis, — ^When  you  visited  this  city,  your  limited  time  pre- 
TSDted  you  from  taking  a  glance  at  the  lovely  and  handsomely  arranged 
garden  of  Mrs.  Stott,  late  of  Castle  Dykes,  Scotland.  I  saw  a  few  days 
ago  at  her  country  seat,  a  Pnssifl6ra  ^dulis,  growing  on  the  back  of  a 
new  vinery,  only  planted  from  a  cutting  last  spring,  and  now  covers  an 
srea  of  SiH)  feet,  and  loaded  with  hundreds  of  fiae  fruit.  The  gardener, 
a  very  scientific  man,  (Mr.  Wm.  Chalmers)  told  me  there  had  been  a 
great  many  pulled.  The  fruit  is  equally  as  rich  in  flavor  as  any  of  the 
fine  sorts  or  gooseberrios. — lb, 

Pennsylvania  Hart,  Society, — The  only  articles  of  interest  exhibited  be- 
fore this  society,  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  iust.  were  cueumbers  from 
the  garden  of  Mrs.  Stott,  presented  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  and  a  plant  of 
JBuph6rbia  Poins^ttu,  from  the  garden  of  H.  Pratt,  Esq.,  grown  from  a 
cutting  since  June  last — had  two  branches  a  foot  high  each,  and  crowned 
with  a  bractesB  sixteen  inches  in  diameter. — Yowrs^  d.  B,^  Phila- 
delphia, Dec.  1835. 

Clehme  grandiJibra,--We  had  but  just  finished  writing  the  short  no- 
tice in  our  December  number,  respecting  this  fine  plant,  and  sent  it  to 
press,  when  we  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  %Vard,  in  which,  among  many 
other  interesting  notes,  he  makes  the  following  observations  in  relation 
toit:  — 

"  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  let  me  know  how  you  succeeded  with  the 
seedfl  of  the  Cleome  ^randifldra,  which  I  sent  you.  I  was  a  lit- 
tle disappointed  in  seemg  no  notice  of  it  in  the  reports  of  your  exhi- 
bitions, though  perhaps  it  were  too  early  J^Nov.  20].  My  own  plants  are 
later,  and  have  not  done  quite  so  well  this  year  as  last;  but  there  is  do 
mistake  about  it  at  all,  that,  if  well  grown,  few  things  can  equal  it  in  the 
green-house,  in  December.  I  find  it  can  be  propagated  bv  cuttings, 
treated  Kke  balsamtnes,  and  other  such  succulent  tilings,  and  hope  you 
will  try  a  few,  as  I  am  now  doing,  to  turn  out  in  the  border  is  spring." 

We  hope  it  will  be  flowered  to  perfection  the  coming  seasoo.-^Condls. 

Astrapa^a  ^oJ/ieAii.— This  ma^piificent  plant  mentioned  in  another 
place  as  in  bud  at  Belmont  Place,  is  now  in  Uoom  at  the  nursery  and  ex- 
otic garden  of  R.  Buist,  Philadelphia.  We  have  been  kindly  pronuied 
a  description  of  it. — Conds, 


Art.  IV.    Retrospeetioe  Criticism. 

The  To  Kalon  Ortme: — In  your  Magazine  for  December,  I  perceive 
some  remarks  on  the  To  Kalon  ffrape,  and  a  doubt  is  expressed  whether 
it  is  synonymous  with  the  Catawba.    Permit  me  to  place  this  question  at 
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rest,  so  far  as  my  testimony  will  go.  In  the  spring  of  1S34»  I  recei?ed 
hy  mail  one  or  two  grafU  of  this  variety,  taken  from  the  parent  vine, 
sent  to  me  by  a  gentleman  residing  in  the  State  of  New  York,  who  had 
Dufolished  a  nattering  description  of  its  merits,  derived  from  those  who 
had  seen  the  fruit  in  perfection.  I  succeeded  in  raising  one  plant,  which, 
during  the  past  autumn,  matured  several  fine  clusters  :  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  tbe  fruit  is  identical  with  the  Catawba.  1  com- 
pared them  in  various  sUges,  and  could  never  discover  the  slightest  difier^ 
eoce,  either  in  flavor  or  appearance.  They  are  precisely  alike  in  the 
oblate  form  of  the  berry,  the  color  of  the  fruit,  the  periud  of  ripening, 
and  in  the  peculiar  disease  which  afi'ects  a  portion  of  the  berries  wheil 
they  are  nearly  grown.  It  has  been  said,  and  1  find  the  same  thing  repeat- 
ed by  you,  that  Dr.  SpaiTord  raised  the  To  Kalon  from  the  seed,  prol>- 
ably,  of  a  foreign  variety.  On  examination,  the  most  superficial  bofanist 
will  readily  perceive  that  tbe  plant  bears  no  affinity  to  the  foreign  species. 
It  is,  beyond  doubt,  a  variety  of  Viii$  labru9ca  in  which  species  so  many 
valuable  native  varieties  are  found.  If  the  To  Kalon  be  a  seedling,  its 
parentage  is  purely  American.  We  have  already  two  grapes,  namely,  the 
Catawba  and  Muncey  ^and  this  may  perhaps  make  the  third),  which,  on 
the  authority  of  Maj.  Adium,  were  dicovered  in  difierent  and  remote 
parts  of  the  country  ;  and  between  them,  every  point  which  can  cHNisti- 
tute  identity  is  complete. — Yown,  T.  S,  P. — Beaverdamf  Fa.,  UifM,  H, 
1836. 

MaeJurtL  tHirantlaem, — Gentlemen, — I  have  no  apology  to  o€er  for  in- 
truding upon  the  pagesof  your  valuable  Magazine,  except  to  elicit  facts, 
and  nu>re  especially  upon  a  subject  that  has  been  so  oAen  {faiiUly) 
handled,  not  only  In  this  country,  but  in  almost  every  horticultural  peri- 
odical in  Europe.  The  Madura  auranriaca  is  a  dioecious  plant,  and 
(although  it  has  been  contradicted)  Mr.  Nuttall  is  perfectly  correct  in 
placins  it  in  DeosVia  tetriindria.  In  McMabon's  nursery,  near  this 
dty,  there  are  four  trees  that  were  among  the  first  introduced.  These 
trees  are  planted  two  and  two,  each  pair  being  about  400  feet  apart. 
While  that  nursery  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  firm  of  Hibbert  & 
Buist,  in  1831 — 2,  the  proprietors  were  astonished  at  discovering  that 
one  of  the  trees  produced  larger  fruit  than  the  others,  which  iVuit  con- 
tained perfect  seeds.  Two  of  the  other  trees  produced  fVuit  nearly  as 
large,  that  were  abortive,  while  one  of  the  trees  was  entirely  barren. 
The  next  year,  the  trees  were  closely  observed;  and,  in  June,  1839,  tbe 
barren  tree  proved  to  be  the  male  plant,  and  the  tree  that  produced 
seeds  stood  by  its  side.  The  flower  of  the  male  tree  is  very  diminutive, 
and  of  a  green  color,  so  that  the  tree  may  be  passed,  by  a  common  ob- 
server, while  in  full  bloom,  unnoticed.  Perhaps  the  reason  that  the 
true  character  of  the  plant  has  been  generally  obscure,  is,  that  the  fe- 
■uile  tree  seemingly  produces  perfect  fruit. 

The  MacK^ra  is  not  only  very  ornamental,  but  it  retains  its  foliage 
lenger  than  any  other  deciduous  tree.  It  will  prove  to  be  useful  for  or- 
namental fences^  if  properlv  attended  to;  but,  for  general  fencing  or 
hedging,  doubtful.  The  wood  contains  a  beautiful  yellow  dye,  and  I  doubt 
not  DQt  it  may  prove  as  fine  a  dyeing  material  as  Brousson^tia  tinct6ria, 
properly  Mbrvts  tinctMa,  or  fustic-wood. — Yourt  truhf^  B.  Buitf.— 
PkUadetphia,  Jan.  9,  1836. 

EmhibtHons  of  HortieuUund  5oefe<f>«.— Do  you  not  o6cupy  too  many 
ef  yonr  valuable  pages  with  voluminous  matter,  and  names  of  plants, 
lie.  Mthibited  at  meetings  of  Horticultural  Societies?  for  instance,  150 
names  of  dahlias  Arom  one  place,  many  of  them  as  old  as  our^memorr; 
why  Bot  give  us  only  a  few  names  of  the  most  select  sorts. — Yaur$,  B, 
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AaT.  V.     Q^iney  Market. 


Fotmtoet: 

nsNpvn,    I  p^j.  5„,||gi^ 

Sweet  poutoes,  per  Imtliel, 
TunUps: 

^«NfUHVH,  ^p^  bushel, 

Yellow  French,  per  barrel,. 
ObIou: 

;per  barrel, 
perbuahel, 
per  bunch, 

White,  per  bunch, 

Beete,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel...... 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

flalsiiy,  per  bunch, 
lorseradlsh. 


H< 


per  pound,.. 


garlic,  per  pound,. 


CaMi^es,  Sotels,  ^. 

Cabbafes:  perdosen. 
Saroys,. 


Red,. 

"Brocoll,  each 

€aallllower,  each,. . . . 

Celery,  per  root, 

Lettuce,  per  heaid 

Radishes,  per  bunch,. . 
Spinach,  per  peck. .. . 


Sqwuhes  and  Pumpkint, 

Canada  crooknec;^,  per  cwt.,. . . 
Common  crookneck,  per  cwt. 


From 

To 

•  cts. 

•  cte. 

1  25 

1  50 

874 

50 

1  60 

1  75 

£0 

62i 

1  50 

2  00 

1  00 

none. 

75 

1  00 

25 

«7J 

1  00 

1  25 

900 

225 

62 

rtk 

4 

e 

6 

50 

75 

50 

75 

75 

12( 

10 

m 

90 

14 

75 

1  00 

75 

1  00 

75 

I  00 

57t 

75 

m 

75 

10 

25 

6 

11} 

10 

17 

50 

900 

400 

300 

IJma,percwt > 

Palermo  8quash,  per  pound. 
Pumpkins,  each, 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herhe. 

Parsley,  per  hair  peck 

8a(e,  per  pound, ^... 

Maijoram,  per  bunch, 

Savory...... 

Spearmint, 

Fruits, 

Apples,  dessert: 

c<«n»«,{5SbSSc:: 

Pears: 
St.  Germain,  per  doien,. . 

winter,  j  pe,  bushel, 

<liiiDeM,  per  bushel, 

Pine  Apples, 

Grapes : 

Malaga,  per  pound, 

9arberries,  per  bushel, 

Cranberries,  per  barrel,. . .-. . 
— —        per  bushel, 

o"»«».    {JSdSi;::: 

c»-»»»«^{pjb^J;::::: 
^'•■-^  }{::;&:::; 

Almonds,  per  pound, 

Filberts,  per  pound, 


From 

$ets. 

400 

e 

m 

75 

17 

6 

« 

« 

1  50 

e2k 

1  75 

100 

1  75 

rr 

noae. 

400 

200 

none. 

25 

m 

none. 

700 

250 

250 

87 

200 

1  00 

6  50 

200 

4  50 

1  75 

12 

4 

To 
$cta. 


1  00 


12 
12 


1  7< 

75 

225 

1  12 

2  25 
1  00 


500 


7  30 

8  00 
900 

6t 
S  80 

1  25 
700 

2  50 
5  00 
2  00 

14 
• 


Remarks  The  state  of  market,  during  the  last  months  has  been  dull, 
and  but  few  sales,  to  any  gpreat  amount,  effected.  Potatoes  remain  about 
the  same;  sales  rather  brisk;  very  few  have  as  yet  arrived  from  the 
eastward,  owing  to  the  cold  weather.  We  had  intended  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  sorts  generally  brought  in  for  summer  use,  and  their 
comparative  earliness  and  quality,  as,  cdso,  to  notice  some  new  kinds 
which  have  been  proved  the  past  vear  to  be  excellent;  but  we  leave 
this  till  our  next.  Turnips  are  yet  plenty.  Sales  of  onions  for  shipping, 
since  our  last,  have  been  few,  and  consequently  prices  are  lower;  but 
they  are  so  fluctuating  an  article,  according  as  the  demand  is  greater  or 
less,  that,  before  our  next,  they  may  have  advance  to  much  higher 
rates.  Of  beets,  carrots  and  parsnips,  the  crop  is  abundant,  and  prices 
moderate.  Salsify  is  scarce.  Horseradish  is  plenty,  and  of  exceUent 
quality.  •  Cabbaffes  are  becoming  much  more  scarce,  and  prices  have 
Advanced  considerably;  the  stock  on  hand  is  very  small.  Of  brocolis, 
there  are  very  few.  Cauliflowers  are  nearly  j^one.  Celery  is  very 
eoarce,  and  prices  high;  numerous  quantities  remain  frozen  in  the  ground. 
Lettuce  is  tolerably  plenty,  of  fine  quality,  and  prices  very  moderate  for 
the  season.  Radishes  are  much  more  plentiful,  and  of  larger  growth. 
Canada  crookneck  squashes  are  about  ^ne;  those  on  hand  command  a 
ffood  price;  common  kinds  are  also  higher;  few  Lima  in  the  mari^et; 
Ine  past  week,  two  squashes  from  Palermo,  weighing  69  pounds  each. 
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were  sold  ml  quotatioiisj  mhI  to  be  a  fine  variety.  The  atock  of  applet 
M  Terj  large,  and  but  few  salei  effected;  rery  little  indeed  it  doing  in 
this  fruit;  prices  at  the  south  are  uncommonly  low.  Of  pears,  there  are 
DO  fine  eaung  kinds  in  the  market.  Cranberries  remain  the  same.  Or- 
anges and  lemons  are  lower;  the  stock  is,  however,  very  small;  but  sev- 
eral large  arrivals  are  daily  expected.  Sweet  oranges  are  verv  scarce. 
Chestnuts  are  lower,  and  but  little  doing  in  the  article.  Walnuts  are 
lower;  neary  all  the  northern  nuts  are  very  poor,  the  early  frosts  having 
severely  injured  them;  southern  ones  are  exceedingly  fine.  Yours, 
BaatoH,  Dee,  %Ut,  18S5.  M.  T. 


Aet.  YI.    JUatioehiueUs  HorticuUural  Society, 

Smtwrdayy  January  ^.-^Exhilnted.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  flowers  of 
the  following  camellias: — C.  jap^nica  anemonefl6ra  ilba,  Chandl^rt, 
and  r6sa  mdudi;  the  latter,  the  nrst  flower  of  the  kind  exhibited  before 
the  socieQr. 

From  Wm.  Pratt,  Jr.  Esq.,  Oakley  Place,  an  apple,  the  name  lost: 
supposed  the  Pomme  Gris.  From  Wm.  Kenrick,  received  from  Dr. 
S.  F.  Hildreth,  Marietta,  Ohio,  an  apple,  called  the  Lemon  pippin,  a 
fruit  medium  size,  oblong,  conical;  skin  pale  yellow:  flavor  excellent; 
also  the  pound  pear,  a  fine  large  specimen.  From  Cheever  Newhall, 
Beorr^  d'Areroberg  pears.  From  E.  Bartlett,  Golden  pippin  apples;  the 
specimens  perfect;  also  pippins,  Lady  apple  and  Fountain  apples. 

January  IS. — EzMhited,  From  M.  H.  Ruggles,  Fall  River,  specimens 
of  two  kinds  of  native  pears;  the  original  tree  growing  in  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  Ruggles  suggests  that  they  should  be  named  the  Chasepear,  and  the 
Wardpear, 

Received.  A  letter  from  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  of  Broomsgrove,  Eng- 
land. A  paper  on  the  naturalization  of  plants  from  Mr.  A.  «f.  Downing, 
Newbaigfa,  N.  Y. 

January  IQ.-^Eahibited.  From  R.  Manning,  Danvers  Sweet,  Ribston 
pippin,  Conway,  Boxford,  Ortley  pippin,  Pickman,  Lyscom,  and  Bell- 
flower,  apples;  also  a  good  baking  apple;  Catillac,  Gloux  morceaux, 
and  Passe  Colmar  pears.  From  S.  Downer,  Bezi  Yaet  pears.  From  Dr. 
0.  Fiske,  Worcester,  Quince  apples.  From  J.  W.  Foster,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  a  seedling  apple.  From  Rufus  Kittredge,  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
eight  kinds  of  apples,  names  mostly  unknown;  some  of  very  good  qnal* 
itiee;  one  marked  No.  8,  supposed  Gardner's  sweeting. 

January  95. — Exhibited,  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  flowers  of  twelve  va- 
rieties of  camellias: — &lba  pl^na,  anemonefl6ra  ilba,  Chand^&rt,  An- 
gitsu,  Charles  Auguste,  punct^a,  R5s8f,  variegkta  pl^na,  papavericea, 
oxonk^nsis,  rdsa  nidndi,  and  im  brieve. 

From  S.  Sweeter,  flowers  of  Camellia  jap6nica  althaeaefldra,  fimbrik- 
ta  and  pulch^rrima.  From  the  Hon.  T.  Lyman,  Jr.  a  variety  of  pear, 
•opposed  the  'Echasserie.  From  C.  Newhall,  Wilkinson  pears,  and 
two  kinds  of  apples,  names  uoknown.  From  Jos.  Balch,  an  English 
9!ppi»f  the  name  unknown. 
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Art.  YII.    MeUorologieal  Noticei, 

FOR  DECEMBER. 

December,  throughout,  was  unusually  cold:  the  16th  was  probably 
the  coldest  day  upon  record,  the  mean  temperature,  from  sunrise  until 
sunset,  being  13^  below  zero.  The  prevailing  winds  were  westerly. 
There  were  several  squalls  of  snow,  with  some  hail  and  frozen  rain. 
Previous  to  the  34th,  the  snow  upon  the  ground  thawed  but  very  little. 
Afler  this  date,  until  the  end  of  the  month,  the  weather  was  quite  mild, 
accompanied  with  considerable  rain. 

Thermometer. — Mean  temperature,  19°  34^  Highest,  40° — Lowest, 
18°  below  zero. 

WiicDS. — N.,  six  days — S.,  six — S.  W.,  four — ^W.,  eleven — N.  W., 
four  days. 

Force  of  the  Wind, — Brisk,  nine  days — light,  twenty-two  days. 

Character  of  the  Weather, — Fiwe,  twelve  days — Fair,  four  days — 
Cloudy,  fifteen  days. 

RainVf  two  days — Snowy,  four  days. 

Depth  of  the  SnoiB  (in  inche$),  8.33. 


MONTHLY  CALENDAR 

OF 

HORTICULTURE  AND  FLORICULTURE, 

FOR   FEBRUART. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 


Chrape  Vinei  in  the  green-house  in  general  will  not  yet  have  started  their 
eyes.  The  wood  should  all  be  bent,  turning  the  tops  of  each  shoot  to* 
wards  the  front  of  the  border,  in  order  that  the  buds  may  break  equally. 
In  graperies,  if  it  is  intended  to  begin  to  force  this  month,  the  same 
treatment  should  be  observed  as  recommended  in  our  I,  pp.  79, 119, 159. 

Strawberry  PUn%t$  may  still  be  taken  into  the  green-house  for  a  sac- 
oession.     CSee  Vol.  I,  p.  353,  and  present  number,  p.  47.) 

Orape  Eye$  or  Cuttvi^  may  be  put  into  the  hot-bed  this  mosth,  aad 
their  growth  much  fof warded;  tl^y  should  be  put  singly  into  nun^r 
one  pots. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Camdlioi  Mrill  now  be  rapidly  swelling  their  flower  buds,  aad  will  re- 
quire considerable  water. 

Oeraniunu  may  be  bow  propagated  by  cuttings  where  duplicates  are 
wanted  of  rare  kinds.     (Vol.  I,  p.  249.) 

Calceolarias  will  now  be  growine  rapidly,  and  will  require  repotting. 

Hyaeinthi  in  pots,  which  have  been  plunged  in  the  groona,  shoold 
now  be  taken  up,  and  exposed  to  light  and  heat. 

Oladiohu  natalensii  may  be  now  potted  to  flower  enrly. 

DMia  Seed  should  now  be  sown. 

SehixmUhui  plants  will  want  repotting  this  month. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Aet.  I.  On  the  Constrxietion  of  Brick  Pits  for  early  Forcing;  to 
which  i$  added  the  CuUivaHon  and  Forcing  of  the  Cucumber ; 
taken  from  Horticultural  Memoranday  and  exhibiting  the  State  rf 
their  Progress  from  January  until  September.  By  the  Con- 
ductors. 

{ContinuedfromYolly  p.  401.) 

JOURNAL. 

January  20thy  1832. — The  weather,  all  the  month,  up  to 
this  date,  has  been  very  fine,  and  accompanied  with  but  lit- 
tle eevere  cold,  the  thermometer  indicating  an  average  tem- 
perature, at  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  of  about  4**  above  freezing 
(S2**).  Considerable  snow  lies  upon  the  ground,  which  feU 
in  the  month  of  December  last.  Preparations,  however, 
have  been  made,  to  put  the  pit  into  operation.  The  soil 
which  remained  in  the  bed  (about  four  inches  in  depth)  be- 
ing somewhat  frozen,  the  sashes  have  been  placed  on,  and 
the  front  doors  covered  with  straw  or  hay :  at  night,  the 
sashes  have  been  covered  with  mats  and  hay,  in  order  that 
the  heat  from  the  sun  during  the  day  might  be  retained. 
One  or  two  squares  of  glass  which  were  broken  have  been 
repaired,  and  every  thing  put  in  readiness  to  proceed  with 
the  forcing.  [We  have  memoranda  taken  from  the  year 
1830  to  the  present  time.  The  reason  why  we  select  that 
of  1832,  is,  that  we  were  more  successful  in  our  mode  of 
cultivation  than  the  two  years  previous.  The  quantity  of 
fruit  was  considerably  greater,  and  the  vines  much  more 
luxuriant;  the  forcing  was  also  commenced  nearly  two 
months  sooner.  Prom  the  latter  cause  alone,  we  have  se- 
lected the  above  named  year,  as  the  later  forcing  is  com- 

VOL.  II. — ^NO.  in.  11 
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menced,  the  easier  it  is  carried  on, — the  inclemency  of  our 
winters,  the  great  quantity  of  snow  which  often  falls,  and 
the  severe  cold,  rendering  it  extremely  difficult  and  uncer- 
tain in  the  months  of  January  and  February ;  and  where 
the  old  hot-bed  system  is  pursued,  the  labor  and  uncertainty- 
is  still  greater.  In  the  following  notes,  extracted  from  our 
Journal,  we  have  occasionally  added  some  observations - 
But  we  think  this  method  will  be  better  understood,  than  if 
we  made  no  reference  to  dates,  and  merely  detailed  our 
mode  of  cultivation.] 

Jan,  21  St.  The  snow,  which  commenced  falling  last  eve- 
ning, and  continued  through  the  night,  covering  the  ground 
to  the  depth  of  about  two  and  a  half  inches,  has  rendered  it 
somewhat  inconvenient  to  add  the  manure  to  the  pit  to-day. 
Temperature  in  the  open  air,  at  sunrise,  33°. 

23d.  This  morning  the  mercury  fell  as  low  as  5°.  The 
soil  in  the  bed  still  remains  partly  frozen  ;  but  the  sun  shi- 
ning very  bright,  has  thawed  the  surface.  Ten  barrows  of 
manure,  fresh,  and  in  a  good  state  of  fermentation,  were 
added  to-day.  The  doors  were  closed  tight,  and  hay  and 
straw  put  against  the  crevices,  and  in  front  of  them^  by 
placing  up  square  pieces  of  board.  The  sashes  were  cov- 
ered at  niffht  with  one  thickness  of  bass  mats ;  on  top  of 
these,  soft  hay,  to  the  thickness  of  three  or  four  inches,  and 
on  the  hay,  one  more  thickness  of  mats.  A  few  narrow 
strips  of  boards  were  then  put  on,  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
blowing  the  covering  off,  should  it  blow  violently  during  the 
night. 

24th.  The  weather  to-day  moderate;  temperature,  at 
sunrise,  29°  ;  cloudy,  and  little  misty.  Added  eight  barrows 
more  of  manure,  and  stirred  the  whole  well  together.  Cov- 
ered up  as  on  the  previous  evening. 

25th.  Rainy ;  temperature  50°,  and  to-day  the  hent  in 
the  bed  began  to  rise ;  temperature  50°  at  sunrise.  The 
•ashes  covered,  as  mentioned  the  24th,  every  night. 

26th.  Temperature,  at  sunrise,  zero ;  snow  fell  during^ 
last  night,  to  the  depth  of  five  inches.  Temperature  of  the 
bed,  at  sunrise,  50°. 

27th.  Temperature  13°  below  zero.  In  consequence  of 
the  extreme  cold,  could  not  open  the  bed  without  the  fear 
of  losing  much  heat.     Temperature  of  the  bed,  54°. 

28th.  Thermometer  8°  below  zero.  Cucumber  seed 
planted  to-day.  The  kind  best  adapted  to  forcinsr  being 
considered  the  true  Southgate,  this  kind  was  plantecl.  The 
soil  in  the  beds  being  composed  almost  wholly  of  well  de- 
cayed leaves  (but  a  small  portion  of  common  garden  earth 
being  added),  pots  four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and 
four  deep,  were  filled  with  it :  two  or  three  small  pieces  of 
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broken  pots  we  first  placed  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
each. 

The  seeds  were  then  sown,  three  in  each  pot,  covering 
them  about  half  an  inch  deep  :  -the  pots  were  then  plunged 
under  the  centre  light,  in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  brining 
them  up  as  nigh  as  possible  to  the  glass,  that  they  might 
receive  all  the  benefit  of  the  air  admitted  into  the  bed. 
Thus  prepared,  the  sashes  were  shut  tight,  and  at  night 
covered  up  warm.  This  variety  (the  Southgate)  we  have 
found  to  be  the  best,  having  tried  it  for  several  years  :  the 
seed  is  rarely  to  be  (bund  of  genuine  quality  ;  and,  from  this 
cause,  it  has  been  pronounced  inferior  by  some  growers ; 
but  we  believe  no  kind  to  be  earlier,  or  give  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  fruit.     Temperature  of  the  bed,  65"* ;  of  the  soil,  76®. 

29th,  30th,  31st.  Weather  more  moderate,  with  rain  ; 
the  air  in  the  bed  has  now  acquired  a  greater  heat,  as 
also  the  soil. 

February  1st.  The  heat  of  the  bed  to-day  is  very  brisk. 
The  bright  sunshine  and  the  moderate  temperature  of  the 
weather,  combined,  air  is  admitted  in  greater  quantity. 
Prom  the  want  of  this,  the  plants  which  appeared  above  the 
soil  in  the  pots  this  morning,  are  somewhat  drawn  up,  and 
show  the  great  necessity  of  giving  air  when  the  seeds  are 
in  the  first  state  of  vegetation,  as  well  as  when  the 
plants  are  in  a  more  advanced  and  progressive  age.  It  is 
a  striking  instance  of  the  want  of  air,  as  well  as  light,  to  see 
the  cotyledons,  or  seed  leaves,  of  plants  thickly  sown,  as 
soon  as  they  appear  above  the  ground,  stretch  forward  eag^- 
ly  to  catch  the  first  glance  of  the  sun's  reviving  rays,  each 
one  seeming  to  advance  above  the  other,  as  if  fearing  it 
would  be  deprived  of  an  equal  portion  of  his  refreshing 
power.  Air  was  admitted  about  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
by  tiltinff  up  the  sashes  at  the  back  of  the  pit  about  half  an 
inch.  If  the  air  is  sharp,  a  bass  mat  should  be  laid  over  the 
apertures,  to  prevent  the  plants  being  too  suddenly  chilled. 
A  pan  of  soft  water  was  placed  in  the  bed  this  morning,  to 
become  heated  to  the  same  Jemperature,  in  order  to 
water  the  plants  as  soon  as  needed.  The  plants  looking 
thus  flourishingly,  if  the  weather  continues  moderate,  a 
good  growth  may  be  expected.  To  give  the  temperature  of 
the  air  in  the  bed,  as  well  as  the  soil,  as  taken  three  times 
each  day,  would  occupy  considerable  room  ;  we  have  there- 
fore concluded,  from  the  want  of  space,  to  give  the  temper- 
ature every  three  or  four  days  (three  times  each  day,  viz., 
morning,  noon  and  night),  it  varying  very  little  in  the  inter- 
mediate time.  We  think  this  a  better  mode  than  to  give  a  long 
table  of  figures  for  each  month.  The  dates  will,  also,  onlvbe 
given  when  any  thing  of  importance  has  occurred ;  as,  often. 
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for  two  or  three  days,  nothing  was  done  but  to  give  air 
during  each  day  ;  watering  the  plants,  if  requiring  it,  and 
covering  up  the  sashes  at  night.  The  covering  up  of  the 
sashes  is  very  important,  as  it  tends  greatly  to  keep  an 
even  temperature.  That  which  we  have  found  to  answer 
the  best  purpose,  and  guard  against  the  cold  in  the  most 
efficient  manner,  was  a  covering  of  mats  and  hay,  laid  oa 
as  mentioned  previously  :  this  should  be  continued  until 
April,  on  no  account  omitting  a  single  night,  however  favor- 
able the  weather  may  be  at  sunset ;  for  we  have  repeatedly 
known  the  thermometer  to  stand  at  32"*  at  that  tim^,  and 
fall  as  low  as  zero  before  daylight. 

4th.  Temperature  of  the  air  in  the  bed,  64%  76%  66**  ; 
of  the  soil,  75**.  Air  was  admitted  in  greater  quantity  to- 
day, the  sashes  being  opened  an- inch  at  the  back.  The 
plants  were  slightly  watered.  Three  pots  more  of  cucuno- 
ber  seeds  were  sown  to-day,  in  order  to  have  a  few  plants 
to  replace  the  others,  should  they  meet  with  any  accident 
by  which  their  growth  would  be  retarded.  We  have  sometimes 
had  those  of  the  first  sowing  damp  off  when  the  weather  had 
continued  cloudy  for  some  days,  especially  when  they  were 
first  hilled  out,  it  being  very  difficult  to  prevent  this;  while 
those  still  growing  in  pots  can  be  kept  dry  or  moist  at  pleas- 
ure; and  answer,  as  a  resource,  in  any  case. 

7th.  To-day,  two  barrows  of  fresh  manure  were  added^ 
the  heat  having  subsided  a  little.  Temperature,  60**,  64**, 
60**;  of  the  soil,  70°;  this  being  too  low  for  their  successful 
growth. 

10th.  The  plants  of  the  last  sowing,  up  to-day;  look 
healthier  than  the  first,  from  their  longer  time  of  vegetating*. 
The  temperature  of  the  open  air  being  moderate,  (above 
32'*),  and  the  weather  fine,  more  air  was  given  ;  the  plants 
acquiring  more  strength  and  vigor  every  day. 

14th.  Added  four  barrows  of  manure  to  the  pit  to-day: 
Temperature,  64°,  65°,  63**;  of  the  soil,  75**.  Cacumbersof 
the  first  sowing,  show  their  rough  leaves. 

17th.  Heat  brisker,  and  more  air  admitted.  Tempera- 
ture, 66**,  66**,  64**.  The  plants  being  in  a  vigorous  state  of 
growth,  a  barrow  of  soil,  composedof  two  thirds  leaf  mould, 
and  one  third  light  loam,  was  added  to  the  bed,  and  placed 
under  the  centre  of  each  light,  that  it  might  become  heated, 
and  ready  for  hilling  the  plants  into,  in  a  day  or  two. 

20th.  Plants  hilled  out  to-day.  The  soil  was  raised  up 
to  within  eight  inches  of  the  glass;  a  hole  sufficiently  large 
to  receive  the  plants  was  made  in  each  hill,  and  turning  them 
from  the  pots,  very  carefully,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  soil, 
were  placed  therein;  the  earth  was  drawn  up  round  the 
stems  of  each,  close  to  the  seed  leaves,  as  from  the  stents 
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roots  proceed ;  and  the  plants  grow  much  more  stocky  and 
strong,  and  are  less  liable  to  damp  off.  A  light  sprinkling  of 
water  should  be  given,  and  the  sashes  closed,  that  a  gentle 
steam  may  be  generated,  which  will  greatly  refresh  the 
plants.  This  operation  should  be  performed  in  the  middle 
of  .the  afternoon  of  a  fair  day. 

24th.  The  sudden  change  of  the  weather  since  yester- 
day, has  caused  a  decline  of  the  heat  in  the  bed,  and  four 
barrows  of  fresh  manure  were  added  to-day;  the  ends  of  the 
roots  of  the  plants  having  protruded  through  the  soil,  and 
shown  themselves  on  the  surface,  more  earth  was  drawn 
up  round  the  hills,  and  the  plants  sparingly  watered.  Tem- 
perature, 60,*  60**,  60*;  of  the  soil,  70*. 

27th.  The  second  rough  leaves  of  the  plants  begin  to 
show  themselves  to-day;  the  heat  of  the  bed  having  be- 
come very  brisk,  since  the  addition  of  the  last  manure,  the 
plants  are  crowing  rapidly;  the  weather  being  more  mode- 
rate, consiTOrable  air  was  admitted.  The  pan  for  contain- 
ing water  should  be  kept  constantly  filled,  ready  for  use. 

March  1st.  During  the  last  month  the  covering  was  taken 
off  of  the  bed,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
aceording  to  the  severity  of  the  weather;  but  oftener  at  the 
latter  than  at  the  former  hour ;  it  was  also  covered  up 
SB  soon  as  the  sun's  rays  left  the  sashes.  During  this 
month,  the  sim  shining  with  greater  power,  it  should  be  un- 
covered as  early  as  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  former, 
and  at  half  past  eight,  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  and 
should  be  covered  in  the  afternoon,  as  early  as  five  o'clock 
in  the  former,  and  at  half  past  five  the  latter  part  of  the 
month.  A  quantity  of  leaf  mould  and  loam  should,  on  the 
first  opportunity,  be  collected  together,  and  in  readiness  to 
earth  round  the  plants.  No  kind  of  soil  answers  so  well  for 
cucombers,  during  the  first  month  of  their  growth,  as  decay- 
ed leaves  ;  indeed,  we  have  seen  it  alone  recommended  as 
the  best  throughout  the  growth  of  the  plants,  from  the  sow* 
ing  of  the  seed  to  the  maturing  of  the  fruit :  we  have> 
however,  always  found  that  the  plants  run  too  much  to 
vines  in  such  a  soil,  and,  although  the  fruit  was  the  largest, 
of  the  deepest  tint  of  green,  and  in  every  way  superior, 
both  as  regards  appearance  and  quality,  still  we  believe  a 
small  portion  of  light  loam  added  to  the  above  named  soil, 
when  the  plants  have  been  hilled  out  a  week  or  two,  renders 
the  vines  more  prolific  of  fruit,  and  less  luxuriant  and  rapid 
in  their  growth.  We  have  measured  leaves  on  our  vines 
^Uen  inches  in  diameter.  We  once  had  the  pleasure  of 
showing  our  plants,  when  in  a  vigorous  state  of  growth,  to 
an  excellent  practical  gardener,  who  had  grown  cucumbers 
for  many  years;  he  appeared  astonished  at  their  luxurianeei 
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and  hinted  that  some  extraordinary  pains  had  been  taken 
with  them  ;  the  soil  showed  for  itself,  and  pure  water  alone 
had  been  made  use  of ;  but  so  certain  was  our  friend  that 
they  had  received  stronger  food^  that,  although  we  most  pos- 
itively averred  such  was  not  the  fact,  we  could  not  convince 
him  to  the  contrary,  and  he  left  us  firm  in  his  own  suspi- 
cions. 

The  plants  were  all  topped  at  the  first  joint,  at  this  time  ; 
this  is  an  operation  upon  which  there  is  a  variety  of  opin- 
ions ;  some  stating  that  it  injures  the  vines,  without  attain- 
ing the  end  in  view ;  others  that  they  are  benefited  in  a 
great  degree  ;  some,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence, 
neither  forwarding  nor  retarding  the  forcing ;  and  others, 
that  the  period  of  producing  fruit  is  materially  shortened. 
The  object  of  the  operation  is  to  keep  the  plants  from  run- 
ning too  much  to  vines, — ^thus  filling  the  bed  without  produc- 
ing fruit, — and  to  render  them  at  once  fruitful,  by  forcing 
them  to  throw  out,  first,  blossoms,  and  afterwards  runners. 
We  have  tried  both  methods,  as  well  as  the  experiment  of 
pinching  off  some  plants  at  the  first,  some  at  the  second,  and 
some  at  the  third  joint:  as  regards  the  three  latter  modes, 
there  is  but  a  slight  difference  ;  indeed,  at  the  first  or  second 
joint,  none  ;  but  to  let  the  plants  grow  without  stopping  them 
at  all,  we  have  found  a  very  bad  practice,  and  one  which 
we  cannot  too  strongly  guard  the  young  practitioner  against 
pursuing.  We  would  here  suggest  to  those,  who  would 
wish  to  satisfy  themselves  fully  upon  this  subject,  the  pro- 
priety of  instituting  a  series  of  experiments,  which  may  be 
thus  performed  : — Let  four  hills  of  plants  be  taken  ;  pinch  off 
the  plants  in  one  hill,  at  the  first  joint ;  in  the  second,  at  the 
second  joint ;  the  third  at  the  third  joint ;  and  in  the  fourth, 
let  the  plants  take  their  own  course  :  when  they  come  into 
blossom,  let  the  time  be  noted  down,  as,  also,  when  they 
come  into  fruit ;  this  will  give  a  correct  and  satisfactory  view 
of  the  practice.  It  is  from  such  observation  that  we  are 
enabled  to  state  actual  results.  There  has  been  so  much 
written  upon  this  seemingly  trifling  subjeet,and  so  much  doubt 
still  exists,  with  many  gardeners,  that  we  have  been  thus 
particular  in  our  remark.  Temperature,  68**,  72"*,  68*;  of 
the  soil,  78*. 

5th.  The  weather  becoming  more  mild,  the  bed  retains 
the  heat ;  the  plants  are  daily  sprinkled  with  water  warmed 
to  the  temperature  of  the  bed,  and  the  sashes  shut  down 
early  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  to  cause  the  steam  to  rise, 
as  this  greatly  refreshes  the  plants.  There  is  no  better  sign 
that  they  are  in  a  flourishing  state,  than  when,  on  opening 
the  sashes  in  the  morning,  small  drops  of  water  stand  on  the 
edges  of  the  leaves ;  when  this  is  not  perceived,  the  air  is 
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not  moist  enough,  and  a  slight  sprinkling  of  water  should  be 
given,  upon  dosing  the  sashes  at  night.  The  plants,  till 
the  middle  of  the  month,  should  be  watered  about  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning.     Temperature,  68°,  80%  68°. 

7th.  A  barrow  full  of  soil  (leaf  mould  and  loam)  was 
added  to-day :  the  roots  again  showing  themselves  on  the 
surface  of  the  hills,  as  Boon  as  it  became  well  warmed,  it 
was  drawn  up  over  them  :  the  plants  look  strong,  and  now 
require  considerable  water.    Temperature,  66°,  68°,  66°. 

10th.  To-day,  three  barrows  of  the  old  manure  were  taken 
out,  and  three  of  fresh  added  in  the  i4)om.  The  plants  have 
now  attained  a  good  size,  and  begin  to  show  flower  buds. 
More  soil  was  drawn  over  the  surface  of  the  hills,  and  the 
plants  watered  more  freely.  Temperature,  62°,  78°,  70° ; 
of  the  soil,  60°. 

13th.  Weather  continues  moderate  ;  the  heat  of  the  bed 
very  brisk,  since  the  addition  of  the  last  manure.  More 
soil  was  added,  to  be  in  readiness  to  earth  round  the  plants  : 
it  is  very  important  that  this  should,  as  well  as  all  soil  that 
is  added,  be  put  in  three  or  four  days  before  wanted  for  use; 
always  placing  it  near  the  back  of  the  bed,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  easier  warmed,  the  sun  shining  with  its  full  force 
upon  it.  The  moisture  is  sooner  evaporated,  than  it  would 
be  in  the  front  of  the  bed  ;  and  as,  early  in  the  season,  it 
often  happens  that  it  cannot  be  procured  only  in  a  very  wet 
state,  it  is  desirable  to  place  it  in  this  situation.  Tempera- 
ture,  66°,  82°,  70° ;  of  the  soil,  85°. 

17th.  Heat  still  continues  rather  brisk,  and  the  plants 
are  growing  very  finely.  The  roots  again  showing  them- 
selves on  the  surface  of  the  hills,  the  soil  was  drawn  over 
them,  which  was  placed  in  the  bed  three  or  four  days  since. 
The  object  in  hilling  up  the  plants  from  time  to  time,  as 
well  as  the  addition  of  soil  to  the  bed  at  different  periods, 
rather  than  adding  all  at  once,  is  to  prevent  dampness,  and 
a  diminution  of  heat  from  the  quantity  of  moisture  which 
the  soil  would  contain.  The  plants  now  require  considera- 
ble water,  which  should  be  given,  from  time  to  time,  as  soon 
as  the  sun's  rays  leave  the  sashes.  Temperature,  65°,  65°, 
63°  ;  of  the  soil,  70°. 

20th.  The  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  last  three 
days,  has  caused  the  heat  of  the  bed  to  abate  considerably, 
and,  in  consequence,  two  barrows  of  old  manure  «vere  re- 
moved, and  three  of  fresh  added.  We  would  here  mention, 
that,  when  fresh  manure  is  added,  it  should  be  in  a  moist 
state  :  to  put  it  in,  as  it  is  frequently  taken  away  from  the 
stable  heap,  in  a  dry  heat,  is  a  very  injudicious  practice,  and 
should  be  carefully  avoided*  When,  however,  no  other  is 
at  hand,  the  barrows  full,  as  they  are  taken  to  the  bed, 
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should  have  two  or  three  pails  of  water  added  to  each,  and 
the  whole,  when  thrown  into  the  pit,  well  forked  together. 
We  have  occasionally  opened  the  doors,  and  thrown  in  sev- 
eral pails  of  water,  and  after  the  whole  was  well  forked  up, 
the  heat  would  be  brisk  for  four  or  five  days.  This  should 
not  be  forgotten,  as  it  is  a  saving  of  considerable  manure, 
where  it  is  not  easily  to  be  had,  but  is  brought  from  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

23d.  Heat  very  brisk.  Temperature,  69'',  86'',  76« ;  of 
the  soil,  85".  Plants  in  a  vigorous  condition,  and  some 
flower  buds  almost  expanded.  A  barrow  full  of  compost  of 
the  same  kind  as  before  used  was  added  to  the  bed.  Water 
freely  supplied  to  the  plants  in  fine  weather.  Some  small 
pegs  must  now  be  prepared,  to  fasten  down  the  vines,  as 
they  proceed  in  growth ;  this  practice  is  very  beneficial  to 
the  successful  cultivation  of  the  cucumber,  as,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  forcing,  when  the  vines  have  filled  the  bed,  the 
roots,  which  are  thrown  out  into  the  soil  at  every  joint, 
where  pegged  down,  greatly  assist  in  giving  additional  food 
and  nourishment  to  the  plants  as  they  extend.  The  old 
portion  of  the  vines  near  the  root  sometimes  becomes  can- 
kery,  and  in  particular  when  this  is  the  case,  the  fibres  at 
the  joints  afford  that  support  which  is  cut  off  from  the  main 
roots.  These  pegs  may  be  made  of  any  small  pieces  of  brush, 
by  taking  the  part  where  the  branches  fork  out.  Use  one 
at  every  joint, 

27th.  The  weather  has  become  very  moderate ;  the 
thermometer,  in  the  open  air,  indicating  70°.  The  heat  of 
the  bed  has  been  well  retained,  and  less  covering  at  night 
required.  The  roots  of  the  vines  have  again  appeared,  and 
the  soil  was  drawn  round  the  hills  to  the  thickness  of  about 
three  inches,  fully  covering  all  the  extreme  fibres  of  the 
roots  :  it  is  astonishing  with  what  rapidity  they  now  extend 
themselves :  we  have  seen  them  run  through  a  thickness 
of  soil  of  one  inch  during  the  night.  One  or  two  staminate 
(or  male)  blossoms  opened  to-day,  and  several  buds,  with 
embryo  fruit,  are  nearly  ready  to  expand.  Temperature, 
70%  76%  70°  ;  of  the  soil,  82°. 

80th-  Removed  three  barrows  of  manure,  and  added 
three  of  fresh.  The  pistillate  (or  female)  flowers,  those 
which  show  the  embryo  fruit,  have  opened  to-day,  and  the 
operatioa  of  "  setting  the  fruit,"  as  it  is  generally  termed, 
was  performed.  The  propriety  of  this  operation  having 
been  disputed  by  many,  and 'as  there  are  various  opinions 
respecting  its  usefulness,  we  intend  to  make  some  remarks 
in  relation  to  it ;  but,  as  we  have  extended  this  communi- 
cation to  a  greater  length  than  we  expected,  cur  than  we 
have  space,  at  the  present  time,  we  leave  it  until  a  future 
opportunity. 

{To  be  eofUinued.) 
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Art.  II.     Resulis  of  the  Culture  of  some  of  the  JVew  Fancies  of 
Stratsherries^  recently   introduced  into  this  Country;   with  the  * 
Method  adopted.     By  the  Hon.  E.  Yose. 

A  good  many  persons  having  attempted  the  cultivation  of 
the  new  large  g^wing  kinds  of  strawberries,  with  very 
various  success,  I  will,  agreeably  to  your  request,  state  the 
results  of  my  own  experiments  with  some  of  them,  and 
of  which  you  have,  I  believe,  seen  specimens  of  the  fruit, 
which  have  at  different  times  been  exhibited  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Shows. 

The  DowUon^  or  Knighf's  Seedling.  This  variety,  almost 
every' one  knows,  was  produced  Irom  seed,  by  the  venera- 
ble Mr.  Knight,  President  of  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety ;  and  first  introduced  to  notice  in  this  country,  1  be- 
lieve, by  S.  6.  Perkins,  Esq. 

The  soil  upon  which  my  strawberry  plat  is  situated,  is 
constituted  of  a  light  mellow  loam,  restinff  upon  a  sandy 
sub-soil ;  somewhat  sheltered  from  the  north-west.    In  the 
latter  part  of  August,  suitable  preparation  having  been  made, 
old  rotten  manure,  to  the  depth  of  three  inches,  was  turned 
in  to  the  full  depth  of  the  spade  ;  and  the  beds  lined  out,  so 
as  to  leave  the  rows  twenty  inches  asunder,  and  the  plants 
fourteen  inches  from  each  other  in  the  rows,  placed  in  the 
quincuncial  order.    Before  the  severe  frosts  set  in,  they 
were  covered  slightly  with  leaves,  and  a  little  old  manure 
thrown  on  top,  to  prevent  their  being  blown  away.     Scarce- 
ly a  plant  suffered  through  the  winter,  and  the  first  year, 
tlie  stools  consisting  of  single  plants,  the  quantity  of  fruit 
was  small ;  many  of  the  berries  were  however^quite  large, 
and  of  the  coxcomb  shape.     The  next  season"  the  stools 
had  become  well  established  ;  and  in  April  the  leaves  and 
manure,  with  which  they  had  been  covered,  were  pointed 
in,  and  the  beds  dressed.    When  coming  into  bloom,  and 
before  the  fruit  had  set,  the  spaces  between  the  rows,  and 
between  the  stools,  were  wholly  covered  with  newly  mowed 
grass,  cut  from  the  banks  and  the  turf  edges  round  the 
walks.   This  was  used  as  a  substitute  for,  and  in  preference 
to  straw  ;  it  is  more  easily  arranged  about  the  stools  ;  and 
it  is  readily  obtained,  as  it  is  required  about  the  period,  when 
you  wish  to  crop  the  banks  the  first  time.     "  Grass  cut 
from  lawns,"  is  recently  recommended  in  Loudon's  Maga- 
zine for  the  same  purpose  ;  although  it  is  not  many  years 
since,  that  Sir  Joseph  Banks  advised  a  return  to  the  old 
practice  of  the  use  of  straw,  (from  which  this  fruit  has  de- 
rived its  name)  as  preferable  to  the  many  contrivances  of 
VOL.  I. — NO.  m.  12 
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trenches  between  the  rows,  boards  laid  lengthwise,  and  tiles, 
which  had  been  substituted  for  the  same  object. 
,  '  As  it  is  possible  that  every  person  who  may  be  about  plant- 
ing a  strawberry  bed,  may  not  be  aware  of  the  uses  of  the 
grass,  I  will  allude  to  them.  In  the  first  place,  it  protects 
the  plants  against  drought,  by  shading  their  roots  from  the 
sun's  rays,  and  also  by  resisting  the  escape  of  the  moisture, 
which  would  otherwise  evaporate  into  the  atmosphere. 
Of  all  the  large  sorts,  the  scapes^  or  stems,  are  too  feeble  to 
support  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  in  an  upright  position,  conse- 
quently, all  that  which  grows  on  the  outside  of  the  stools, 
falls  into  the  soil,  and  is,  of  course,  spoiled ;  heavy  showers, 
too,  beat  up  the  soil,  over  much  of  the  fruit,  and  make  it 
griUy.  When  the  beds  are  dressed  in  the  spring,  it  is  *  desi- 
rable not  to  disturb  them  till  the  crop  is  gathered,  and  the 
grass  serves  to  keep  the  weeds  down.  It  is  said  also  to 
prevent  the  attack  of  slugs,  as  they  cannot  pass  over  it. 

This  was  properly  the  first  bearing  year,  and  nothing 
could  look  finer  than  the  vines  when  in  fruit :  the  crop  was 
abundant ;  many  of  the  berries  were  of  the  coxcomb  form, 
and  some  of  them  assuming  circular  and  fanciful  shapes, 
with  the  calyx  nearly  invisible  in  the  centre. 

After  the  fruit  season  had  passed,  the  grass  was  removed, 
and  the  vines  were  permitted  to  extend  themselves,  and 
such  of  the  runners  as  had  not  been  used,  were  dug  in,  be- 
fore covering  in  the  autumn,  so  as  to  keep  the  stools  entirely 
distinct. 

The  next  year,  the  stools  having  increased  in  size,  the 
quantity  of  fruit  was  greater  in  proportion ;  the  berriejs, 
however,  were  much  more  generally  conical  in  shape.  The 
third  season,  which  was  the  last,  the  product  was  fully 
equal  to  the  previous  one. 

The  flavor  of  this  variety  being  equal  to  the  smalls  sorts, 
and  the  flesh  finer  and  more  delicate  than  any  of  larger 
ones,  it  is,  on  all  accounts,  entitled  to  a  preference  over  any 
of  the  new  varieties  which  I  have  cultivated. 

It  is  important,  however,  with  the  Downton,  in  making  a 
bed,  that  the  runners  be  all  taken  from  fruitful  plants,  bearing 
as  it  does,  its  staminate  and  pistiUaie  flowers  on  difierent  roots: 
there  is  danger  of  obtaining  some  that  are  called  maks^  which 
are  entirely  useless,  and  exhaust  the  soil  to  no  purpose ;  and 
as  they  are  not  weakened  by  the  production  of  fruit,  the 
runners  extend  themselves  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
others..  It  is  not  long  since,  that,  in  England,  it  was  thought 
necessary,  in  planting,  to  apportion  one  sterile  to  about  ten 
fruitful  plants ;  but  this  opinion  is  exploded,  and  now  all 
but  the  fruitful  ones  are  carefully  avoided  ;  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  wait  for  the  flower  to  determine  them;  the  difference 
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is  perceptible  in  the  foliage,  that  of  the  sterile  being  much 
more  rank  and  coarse. 

Wtimoi^e  Superb.  This  variety,  which  has  excited  so 
much  admiration  in  Europe,  treated  in  the  same  mode  as 
the  Downton  (I  have,  in  fact,  employed  the  same  method 
with  all  the  large  sorts  which  I  have  attempted  to  cultivate), 
was  abandoned,  after  the  second  year ;  the  product  bein^ 
so  small  as  not  to  warrant  farther  trial.  , 

Kten*9  Seedling.  This  has  succeeded  well ;  it  is  a  good 
bearer,  and  of  fine  flavor ;  not  quite  equal  to  the  Doicnton, 
in  either  point;  but  its  large,  dark  rich  berries  are  altogether 
a  beautiful  fruit,  and  it  well  deserves  cultivation. 

The  last  season,  ^  an  individual  at  East  Cambridge  pro- 
duced an  abundant  crop,  and  larger  fruit  than  I  have  ever 
before  seen  of  this  variety ;  whilst  other  persons,  experieur 
ced  cultivators  too,  have  given  up  this,  as  well  as  the 
DoumUm^  after  a  trial,  for  want  of  success.  In  the  cases  of 
failure,  there  seems  to  have  been  one  radical  error ;  that  is, 
the  plants  have  been  placed  upon  strong,  rich  garden  soils,  and 
often  somewhat  moist :  whether  such  soils  are  too  adhesive 
to  permit  the  fibres  sufficiently  to  extend  themselves  ;  or  the 
nutriment  which  the  plant  absorbs,  be  unfit  to  form  the 
basis  of  fruit,  is  a  matter  of  mere  theory,  which  is  of  no 
importance,  so  long  as  the  facts  which  the  results  exhibit 
are  before  us,  and  which  have  been,  as  far  as  my  own 
observations  have  extended  to  such  situations,  a  profusion 
of  foliage,  but  little  or  no  fruit. 

Methpen  Castky  or  Metkcen  Scarlet.  This  strawberry,  more 
hardy  than  any  of  the  large  kinds,  is  very  prolific;  but  the  fruit 
is  somewhat  spongy  in  the  centre,  and  it  has  not  the  fine  fla- 
vor of  some  other  sorts;  still  the  magnificent  appearance  of  its 
enormously  large  globular  berries,  renders  it  a  desirable  ob- 
ject of  cultivation  to  a  certain  extent.  The  question  has 
often  been  agitated,  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  these 
new  lai^e  varieties,  with  some  of  the  older  and  smaller 
ones.  With  all  the  smaller  fruits,  size  and  appearance,  cer- 
tainly weigh  a  great  deal  in  the  estimate  of  their  value ;  and 
almost  every  cultivator  would  be  desirous  of  growing  a  pro- 
portion of  the  fine  large  sorts ;  and,  with  proper  manage- 
ment, they  would  unquestionably  well  repay  him  ;  still  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  they  require  to  be  treated  with  a  good 
deal  more  care  and  attention^  than  the  small  ones,  to  expect 
success.  Of  the  latter  kinds,  1  have  made  trial  of  several 
varieties,  among  which  the 

Early  Virginia^  or  Early  Scarlety  is  a  valuable  one  :  it  is  of 
fine  flavor,  produces  a  fair  crop,  and  as  it  serves  to  lengthen 
out  the  season  of  this  delicious  fruit,  it  is  well  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation. It  oomes  into  bearing  ten  days  earlier  than  any 
other  variety. 
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Wood  Straioherry,  This  old  variety  has  excellent  proper- 
ties :  if  well  cultivated,  a  greater  crop  may  be  obtained 
from  the  same  space,  than  of  any  other  kind  :  the  period  of 
its  ripening  is  of  long  duration  :  it  may  be  cultivated  with 
as  little  labor,  and  it  will  produce  well  for  three  successive 
years,  on  beds  running  into  mats. — With  this,  as  with  all 
other  fruits,  the  red  is  of  higher  flavor  than  the  white. 

Alpine.  This  old  variety  may  be  managed  very  similarly 
to  the  Wood :  it  has  been  sometimes  recommended  to  culti- 
vate it  by  seed,  as  a  preferable  mode  to  using  the  runners  ; 
but  it  is  believed  without  much  reason.  I  once  attempted 
it  with  the  White  Mpine  toithoul  runners ;  the  seed,  thought 
to  be  very  choice,  was  received  from  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  Paris.  The  plants  were  brought  forward  in  a  frame, 
and,  at  a  proper  period,  they  were  transplanted  :  the  stools 
enlarge  themselves  by  offsets,  and,  like  all  this  variety,  it 
continued  bearing  till  into  autumn.  Its  extremely  long  and 
slender  fruit  had  nothing  peculiar  in  its  flavor,  nor  did  it 
seem  to  be  worthy  of  cultivation,  farther  than  as  a  matter 
of  variety. 

It  is  desirable,  in  a  private  garden,  to  make  a  new  bed 
annually,  which  will  enable  the  cultivator  to  turn  in  an  old 
one  at  the  same  time,  and  still  keep  up  a  succession  ;  as  the 
strawberry  is  a  great  exhauster  of  the  soil,  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  the  old  bed  should  be  appropriated  to  some  ojther 
crop. 

Some  distinguished  cultivators  have  recommended  burn-^ 
ing  the  vines  ;  in  the  spring,  they  put  on  a  covering  of  dry' 
straw,  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  set  on  fire  difierent  portions 
of  the  same  bed  at  three  different  periods.  It  is  said  to 
lengthen  out  the  succession  of  the  crop,  and  that  the  prod- 
uct is  much  l€u*ger.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  this 
practice.  The  results  of  the  exertions  which  have  been 
made  in  this  vicinity,  within  a  few  years,  to  improve  the 
cultivation  of  this  fruit,  are  very  apparent,  as  seen  in  the 
increased  quantities  which  the  market  of  the  metropolis 
affords,  as  well  as  in  the  introduction  from  England,  of  those 
large  and  splendid  varieties,  which,  till  very  recently,  were 
unknown,  even  in  that  country ;  and  when  it  is  recollec- 
ted that  the  English  catalogues  now  contain  over  one 
hundred  distinct  varieties,  and  that  they  are  constantly  in- 
creasing, and  that  such  are  the  facilities  with  which  new 
and  valuable  fruits  are  now  obtained  from  abroad,  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  that  the  number  of  choice  varieties 
will  not  only  be  augmented,  but  that  the  period  is  not  dis- 
tant, when  a  fruit,  which  is  as  universally  a  favorite  as  it  is 
simple  and  harmless  in  the  use,  will  be  produced  in  quanti- 
ties more  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  community. 
DorehesUr^  Feb.  16,  1836.  E.  Vose. 
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Art.  III.  ObitrvaHont  on  the  CamilKaj  and  its  Varieties^  trith 
some  Recount  of  its  Introdnetion  into  Gf%at  Britain  and  this 
Country.     By  M.  P.  Wilder. 

(Continued Jr am  p.  33.) 

15.  Camellia  jap6nica  imbricita.     Hart.  Soc,  Trans. 

Crimson  Shelly  or  Imbricated  Japanese  Camellia. 
This  variety  was  introduced  into  England  in  1824,  from 
China,  and  is  not  surpassed  by  any  that  have  ever  been  im- 
ported from  that  country.  The  drawing  in  Chandler  and 
Booth^s  Illustrations  of  the  camellia,  represent  it  as  a  beauti- 
fol  crimson  color,  and  every  petal  cupped  or  imbricated, 
while  that  of  the  Botanical  R^ter  figures  it  as  a  pink,  or 
delicate  rose  color,  blotched  and  spotted  with  white ;  both 
descriptions  are,  however,  correct,  it  havinjg  flowered  with 
me  according  to  the  former,  and  at  Col.  T.  H.  Perkinses, 
corresponding  with  the  latter.  This  anomaly  is  accounted 
for,  as  in  other  camellias,  by  their  sporting.  The  foliage  of 
this  variety  is  so  peculiar  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken  for  an- 
other ;  being  larger,  of  a  dark  glossy  green,  and  much  re- 
curved or  undulated. 

16.  Camellia  jap6nica  eximia.     Catalogue  of  tlu  Camellias  of 

BoUunUer. 
This  desirable  camellia  may  Justly  be  classed  with  those 
of  first  rate  excellence.  The  flowers  are  of  a  most  lovely 
rose  color,  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter.  The  outer  petals  are  arranged  in  three  distinct 
rows,  and  are  heart-shaped,  or  divided  at  the  edge ;  the 
inner  ones  are  smaller,  and  faintly  striped,  filling  the  centre 
with  a  loose  and  graceful  tuft,  after  the  style  of  the  wara- 
tah.  Of  its  origin  I  am  unacquainted:  the  plant  I  have  was 
received  of  the  brothers  Baumann,  of  Bollwiller,  in  whose 
collection  only,  have  I  heard  of  it. 

17.  Cam^Uus  jap6nica  eximia.     Chandler  ^  BootVs  III. 

Choice  Japanese  Camellia. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  this  variety:  the  forma- 
tion of  the  flower  is  almost  precisely  like  the  double  white, 
the  size  larger,  ani  of  a  deep  rose  crimson  color.  The  pe- 
tals are  very  numerous,  and  regularly  arranged  over  each 
other  in  concentric  circles  to  the  centre.  This  camellia  was 
raised  from  seed  of  the  waratah,  by  the  Messrs.  Chandler,  in 
1819,  and  brought  to  notice  in  1830,  and  has  been,  until  the 
present  time,  a  very  costly  variety.  The  foliage  of  the 
present  subject  and  the  French  eximia  are  so  similar,  that 
even  a  careful  observer  would  take  them  for  one  and  the 
same  variety. 
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18.  Cam611ta  jap6nica  ^legans.     Chandler  ^  Booth^s  III, 

Chandkr^s  Elegant  Japanese  Camellia. 
For  this  variety,  also,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Messrs. 
Chandler,  who  raised  it  from  seed  of  the  waratah.  It 
made  its  first  appearance  about  1830,  and  has  been  in  high 
reputation  ever  since.  The  flower  is  of  a  very  clear  vivid 
rose  color.  The  exterior  petals  Bre  quite  large  and  expan- 
ded ;  the  inner  ones  smaller,  filling  the  centre,  and  making 
a  somewhat  irregular,  but  beautiful  formed  flower.  No  col- 
lection should  be  without  it. 

19.  Camellia  jap6nica  ^legans.      Catalogue  of  the  Camellias 

of  Bollwiller. 
A  semi-double  pink,  or  red  flower,  of  only  middling  or  or- 
dinary character. 

20.  Camellia  jap6nica  cordllina.     Chandler  ^  Booths  III. 

Coral-colored  Japanese  Camellia, 
This  is  another  seedling  produced  by  the  Messrs.  Chand- 
ler. The  flowers  are  not  large,  but  exceeding  neat  in  their 
formation  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  rich  crimson  color,  inclining 
to  a  purple  from  the  darkness  of  its  hue,  and  frequently  a 
little  spotted  with  white.  The  petals  are  not  numerous,  the 
exterior  ones  being  large,  and  the  inner  ones  small,  inter- 
spersed with  a  few  of  the  stamens.  Its  parent  was  the  wa^ 
ratah,  and  was  first  brought  into  public  notice  about  1825. 

21.  Camellia  jap6nica  cor&Ilina.     Catalogue  of  the  Camellitu 

of  Bollmller. 
This  camellia  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  English  cordl- 
lina;  the  color  of  the  flower  is  however  different,  this  being 
a  bright  rose.  The  guard  petals  are  in  two  or  three  rows, 
and  bell-shaped,  the  mner  ones  smaller  and  irregular,  form- 
ing a  loose  cone  in  the  centre.  It  is  a  free  growing  variety, 
and  an  abundant  bloomer. 

22.  Camellia  jap6nica  Chandl^ri.     Chandkr  ^  BooA'i  lU. 

Mr.  Chandler^s  Japanese  Camellia. 
This  beautiful  variety  was  also  raised  by  the  Messrs. 
Chandler,  and  whose  name  it  bears.  The  color  of  the  flow- 
er is  a  very  brilliant  crimson,  and  generally  splashed  with 
white  ;  it  is  of  middling  size,  about  three  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter,  and  of  the  waratah  formation;  there  are  three 
or  four  rows  of  large  crown  petals,  and  the  centre  of  the  flow- 
er is  filled  with  a  compact  mass  of  smaller  ones.  The  plant 
is  of  very  vigorous  growth,  the  foliage  large  and  flat,  and  is 
much  inclined  to  sport.  It  is  not  unfrequent  to  notice  on  the 
same  plant,  a  plain  crimson  flower,  and  others  that  are  more 
or  less  spotted  with  white. 
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23.  Camellia  jap6nica  spUndens.     ChandUr  ^  BooikU  Illus. 

Coccinea.     Lodd.  Bot.  Cabinet. 

Coccinea  of  the  French. 
This  is  little  more  than  a  semi-double  variety ;  but  the 
perfectly  neat  arrangement  of  its  petals  make  it  a  yery 
showy  and  desirable  sort.  The  color  of  the  flower  is  a  bright 
crimson,  and  is  composed  of  about  fifteen  large  round  and  a 
few  small  petals.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Alnutt,  and  is  fre- 
quently called  Alnutt's  splendens. 

24.  Camellia  jap6nica  R6ssi.     Loudan^s  Hortxts  BrUanniew. 

JUr.  Ro88^9  Camellia. 
I  have  observed,  in  another  place  [Vol.  I,  p.  15],  that  this 
was  the  first  seedling  camellia  exhibited  at  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  It  was  raissd  by  Mr.  Ross,  of  Stoke 
Newington,  in  1824,  and  for  which  he  received  a  medal. 
The  flowers  are  above  the  ordinary  size,  of  a  brilliant  crim- 
son color  ;  the  outer  petals  being  in  three  rows,  the  inner 
ones  filling  the  centre  in  a  cluster,  and  sometimes  faintly 
striped  with  white.  It  is  said,  in  the  Illustrations  of  Camellias, 
to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  in  the  shape  of  the  flower  to 
the  English  C.  61egans. 

25.  Camellia  jap6nica  punctata.     Botanical  Register, 

Gray^s  Invincible  of  some  collections. 

Punctata  plina  of  the  French  catalogues. 
This  and  the  two  following  varieties  were  produced .  from 
seed,  by  Mr.  Press,  of  Hornsey,  England  ;  and  made  their 
first  appearance  about  1827.  They  are  the  offspring  of  the 
semi-double  red,  crossed  by  the  single  white,  and  were  all 
contained  in  the  same  capsule.  The  flower  is  of  medium 
size,  the  formation  like  the  pompone,  but  more  compact  and 
beautiful.  It  is  of  a  light  blush  or  flesh  color,  thickly  striped 
and  spotted  with  pink  ;  the  appearance  not  unlike  what  it 
would  be  were  it  sprinkled  with  red  ink.  The  plant  is  of 
free  growth,  the  foliage  a  very  dark  green,  blooms  freely> 
and  seldom  if  ever  produces  a  bad  or  inferior  flower. 

26.  Cam61Ka  jap6nica  eclipsis.     Chandler  ^  BootVs  IlL 

Presses  Eclipse. 

Regina  gallicarum  of  the  French. 

Splendida  of  some  collections. 
The  formation  and  style  of  this  flow^er  is  much  like  the 
foregoing,  except  that  the  ground  color  of  this  is  a  pure 
white,  and  faintly  striped,  but  not  so  much  spotted  with 
pink.  It  is  a  free  grower,  Jbut  not  so  free  a  bloomer  as  punc- 
tata. The  foliage  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  greeti,  and  by  this 
is  easily  distinguished  from  most  other  varieties. 
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27.  Camellia  jap6nica  Ross,  mundi.     Loudon*s  Hori.  Brit. 

Rose  of  the  World. 
Venusta  of  some  collections. 
The  foliage  of  Rdss,  mdndi  is  similar  to  punctata,  its  twin 
brother,  the  colors  of  the  flower  beinff  the  same,  but  more 
blended  and  indistinct ;  the  size  smaller,  and  the  form  not 
so  good.  It  has  one  or  two  rows  of  guard  petals  and  a  wa- 
ratah  centre.    It  is,  however,  a  desirable  kind.^ 

28.  Cam61Ha  jap6nica  Elphinstoni.     Chand.  ^  Booth^s  III. 
This  English  seedling  was  raised  by  Mr.  Joseph  Knight, 

King's  Road,  Chelsea,  England,  some  years  since.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  erect  and  thrifty,  the  foliage  thin,  flex- 
ible, dark  green,  and  shining.  The  flower  is  of  a  rosy 
crimson  color,  and  blotched  with  white,  bearing  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  C.  ChandUri,  and  quite  as  beautiful. 

29.  Camellia  jap6nica,  anemonefl6ra  &lba.  Chan.  ^  Booth's  11. 

White  Waratah  Camellia. 
This  camellia  is  another  of  the  seedlings  produced  by  the 
Messrs.  Chandler.  Its  parent  was  Pompdnia^  and  which  it  re- 
sembles, both  in  color  and  form.  The  flower  is,  however,  lar- 
ger, and  usually  with  one  or  more  lines  or  splashes  of  pink, 
and  has  sometimes  a  whole  petal  of  the  same  color.  The 
foliage  is  very  dark  and  shining,  regularly  recurved,  deeply 
veined,  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  celebrated 
C.  Colvillit. 

Dorch^ter,  Jan.  1836.  ^^"^'         **'  ^'  W^"'^'^- 

(^To  he  eontinued.) 


Art.  IV.     Descriptive  Mtice  of  J.  W.  Knevels  Esq.^s  Collution 
of  Exotic  Plants  at  Mwburgh^  JV.  Y.     By  A.  J.  D. 

The  truly  superb  collection,  now  in  possession  of  this 
gentleman,  is  the  largest  amateur  collection  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and,  considered  with  regard  to  its  richness  in 
tropical  plants  and  .the  individual  beauty  of  many  of  its  spe- 
cimens, we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  unsurpassed  in 
the  Unioji.  All  the  fine  exotics  formerly  belonging  to  J.  B. 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  noticed  in  this  Magazine 
(Vol.  I,  p.  166),  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Knevels,  and  form 
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the  mass  of  the  collection  now  at  Newburgh  ;  but  it  has  also 
been  enriched  with  a  ^reat  number  of  the  choicest  and  rar- 
est specimens,  in  addition,  from  the  different  gardens  and 
nurseries  in  this  and  other  States.  Some  idea  may  be  form- 
ed of  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Knevels  as  an  ama- 
teur, when  we  mention  that  the  whole  of  these  plants  have 
been  selected  anji  transported  here  under  his  own  direction 
during  the  short  space  of  the  past  five  months.  The  larflfe 
structures  which  now  contain  them,  have  also  been  built 
since  the  first  of  September,  and  recollecting  this,  we  were 
certainly  much  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  the  plants 
now  (Feb.  Ist)  in  such  a  very  vigorous  and  healthy  state. 

The  first  house  we  entered,  thirty  feet  in  length,  was, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  stage  in  front,  devoted  en- 
tirely to  a  very  rich  collection  of  camellias.     About  eight 
hundred  plants,  of  different  sizes,  from  small  newly  inarched 
ones  nearest  the  walk,  to  trees  of  eight  or  nine  feet  in  height, 
at  the  top  of  the  stage,  exhibited  a  dense  mass  of  dark  green 
foliage,  already  enriched  by  many  splendid  flowers,  and 
showing  a  great  quantity  of  buds.     Three  or  four  superb 
plants-of  the  double  white,  eight  feet  in  height,  very  hand- 
somely formed,  and  well  clothed  with  foliage,  were  loaded 
with  bloom.     We  noticed  an  individual  with  flowers  almost 
yellow,  which  was  labelled  &lba  lut6scens.  It  is,  we  believe, 
the  luteo-&lba  of  the  English   catalogues.    Lady   Hume's 
blush  and  the  rosy  poeoniflora  were  also  blooming  in  profu- 
sion, on  very  large  plants,  each  of  Which  showed  more  than 
fifty  expanded  flowers.     Mr.  Knevels  also  pointed  out  to  us 
a  specimen  marked  pcdonifldra  alba,  which  he  thought  differ- 
ent from  pompone-klha,  [?],  of  which  a  plant  was  opening 
many  of  its  fine  white  flowers,  marked  with  narrow  pencil- 
ing of  crimson.    C.  crassinervis  was  in  full]  bloom.     It  is 
mnch  like  the  onemonefldra,  but  the  flowers  continue  in 
beauty  much  longer.    C.  W6odsi  was  swelling  several  very 
large  buds.     C.  sanguinea,  though  single,  is,  to  our  taste,  a 
very  splendid  camellia :  some  flowers  were  oi>en  here,  and 
the  intense  rich  crimson  of  the  petals,  contrasting  with  the 
bright  golden  color  of  the  std.mens,   was  very  striking. 
There  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  fine  kinds  in  the  collec- 
tion, among  which  we  noticed  the  following  choice  ones, 
many  of  which  will  flower  the  present  winter.    C.  reticula- 
ta, Colvilln,  eximia,  speci6sa,imbricata,  spl6ndens,  pulchirri- 
ma,  rdsea,Wiltdnt,  Fairlea,  Lindbria,  Gray's  eclipse  and  invin- 
cible.    There  are  also  a  large  number  of  the  finest  varieties, 
imported  from  France,  many  of  which  have  not  yet  produc- 
ed flowers.    But  the  most  attractive  camellia,  to  our  eyes, 
was  a  beautiful  seedlings  the  first  flower  of  which  had  just 
fully  expanded.    Though  not  so  large,  it  was  very  similar, 
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in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  it«  petals,  to  C.  imbrickta, 
while  the  color  was  the  most  exquisite  rose,  something 
similar,  but  more  delicate  and  beautiful,  than  C.  myrtifdlia. 
The  foliage  is  also  large  and  fine,  and  this  charming  new 
variety  will  be  prized  as  a  valuable  addition  to  this  splendid 
genus  of  plants.  There  are  a  number  of  very  promising 
seedlinffs,  and  we  were  shown  the  drawing  of  a  superb  one, 
which  flowered  last  winter  while  the  plant  was  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

As  we  were  passing  out,  we  observed  a  beautiful  green  tea, 
six  or  seven  feet  high,  a  tree  which  we  have  no  doubt  will, 
in  time,  become  perfectly  naturalized  in  the  Southern  States, 
though  we  fear  it  will  be  a  longer  period  before  the  low 
price  of  labor  in  this  country  will  enable  us  to  compete  prof- 
itably with  the  Chinese,  in  the  preparation  of  its  leaves  for 
market. 

Leaving  this  structure,  we  next  proceeded  to  the  green- 
house, which  includes  the  half  of  another  building,  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  range  being  occupied  with  hot-house 
plants.  We  were  immediately  struck  with  the  great  profu- 
sion of  fruit  of  the  orange  tribe  with  which  the  trees  were 
loaded.  A  number  of  these  trees  were  the  largest  and  finec^ 
specimens  we  have  seen  in  the  country.  They  once  formed 
part  of  the  collection  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  near  Philadelphia, 
the  most  celebrated  in  the  States  immediately  after  the  rev- 
olution, and  some  of  them  are  of  great  age,  but  nevertheless 
continue  in  the  most  vigorous  and  fruitful  state.  We  ob- 
served two  large  trees  of  the  shaddock,  and  a  fine  one  of 
the  citrpn,  bearing  their  large  and  showy  fruit.  Mr.  Knev- 
els  directed  our  attention  to  a  seedling  tree  full  of  fruit, 
which,  he  stated,  was  raised  by  Mr.  Smith  from  a  seed  of 
the  lime.  It  had  the  appearance  of  the  lemon,  though  the 
skin  was  rather  darker  colored  and  more  rugose  than  the 
common  variety  of  that  species;  on  tasting  it,  however,  we 
found  it  to  be  decidedly  a  lemon.  If  this  tree  therefore  was 
raised  from  seed  of  the  lime,  which  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  it  ffoes  to  prove,  as  some  botanists  have  long  as- 
serted, that  the  lime  is  not  a  distinct  species,  as  is  gener- 
ally believed,  but  only  a  variety  of  the  lemon  (Citrus  lim- 
6nium).  A  tree  of  the  Mandarin  orange  (C.  n6bilis),  was 
plentifully  laden  with  the  very  pretty  fruit  of  that  species. 
We  noticed  also  a  small  tree  of  the  variety,  called  by  the 
French  the  Bouquet  orange.  The  flowers  and  fruit  are 
borne  in  clusters.  The  latter  are  quite  singular  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  grow  sessile  upon  the  branches.  Among  oth- 
er varieties  we  also  remarked  the  finger  oranee,  the  curious 
fruit  of  which  resembles  a  hand  with  the  finders  spread 
open ;  but  the  partially  grown  oranges  had  falleH  during 
transportation  hither. 
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By  the  nde  of  one  of  the  columns  was  growing  a  plant  of 
Eucalyptus  saligna,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  (which  we  had 
before  seen  ornamenting  Col.  Carr's  large  green-house,  in  the 
Bartram  Botanic  Garden,  Pa.)  It  has  produced  flowers  the 
present  season,  and  the  pendent  branches,  the  leaves  of  which 
have  a  peculiar  fragrance,  have  an  effect,  in  a  large  speci- 
men,  very  similar  to  those  of  the  weeping  willow.  The  Japan 
loquat  had  numerous  clusters  of  ripening  fruit.  Large  plants 
of  the  crimson  and  white  corrollsed  iZhodod^ndron  arbdreum, 
will  be  profusely  covered  with  bloom  towards  spring.  There 
is  a  fine  plant  or  two,  among  other  species,  of  R,  hybridum, 
wtiich  is  a  very  superb  sort.  Metrosid^ros  lanceolita  var. 
semperfldrens,  and  Sparm&nnta  africiina,  were  in  blossom. 
Several  acacias,  both  here  and  in  the  hot-house,  were  full  of 
buds.  That  pretty,  free  flowering  plant,  Linum  trigynum,  was 
covered  with  yellow  flowers,  and  we  observed  some  seedling 
Chinese  primroses  of  both  colors,  with  fringed  edges.  We 
were  delighted  to  find  this  species  breaking  but  into  a  new 
variety,  because  we  have  no  doubt  that,  by  impregnation 
with  the  other  richer  colored  species  of  the  same  genus, 
some  beautiful  hybrids  may  be  produced,  retaining  all  the 
delicate  and  ever  blooming  habits  of  their  parent.  Several 
QxalidesB  were  in  blossom,  and  we  observed  a  great  quantity 
of  ixias,  wachendorfias,  lachenalias,'  Gladidli  and  other  cape 
bulbs  shooting  up  vigorously,  and  some  of  them  beginning  to 
produce  spikes  of  flowers. 

Opening  the  door  of  the  hot-house,  we  were  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  magnificence  of  the  different  palms^  which  here 
tower  above  the  rest  of  their  neighbors.  Directly  before  us 
was  a  noble  specimen  of  the  great  Tallipot  palm  of  Ceylon, 
(C6rypha  umbraculifera),  the  leaves  or  fronds  of  which,  in- 
cluding the  petioles,  were  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length. 
The  superb  fan-like  foliage,  and  tout  ensemble  of  this  plant, 
give  it,  in  our  estimation,  that  preeminence  among  its  con- 
geners, which  its  name,  xofu^t),  would  seem  to  imply.  There 
was  an  equally  remarkable  specimen  of  Latdnia  bourb6n- 
ica  (the  Bourbon  palm),  and  very  splendid  plants  of  Oreo* 
doxiar^gia,  Phoe^nix  dactylifera  (the  d^te  palm), and Cdco^nu- 
cifera  (the  cocoa-nut).  From  amidst  a  number  of  smaller 
pahns,  we  noticed  Thrinax  parvifl6ra,  and  ^legans  [?] ;  and 
two  or  three  species  of  Acrocoma. 

Nearly  related  to  the  palms  in  appearance,  if  not  in  struc- 
ture, is  the  natural  order  Cyc^dese.  Of  this  we  observed 
four  very  striking  plants  of  the  Japanese  sago  palm,  (Cycas 
revoluta)  the  stems  of  two  of  which,  measured  each  nearly 
three  feet  in  circumference,  with  fronds  at  the  summit  pro- 
portionably  large.  We  never  look  at  a  large  specimen  of 
this  truly  fine  plant,  without  calling  to  mind  the  columns  of 
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some  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  temples,  which  the  symetrical 
trunk  seems  to  us  to  resemble,  while  the  regular  and  archi- 
tectural-like fronds  at  the  top,  may  not  unaptly  be  compared 
.to  some  of  the  sculptured  capitals  of  those  columns.  Still 
rarer  was  an  elegant  plant  of  Cycas  circinalis,  the  foliage 
of  which  is  of  a  lighter  hue  than  the  former,  and  those  very 
singular  vegetables,  Zamia  h6rrida  and  cycadifolia. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Knevels  is  rather  a  botanical,  than  a 
floral  amateur ;  and  we  are  gratified  to  observe  it,  because, 
though  a  less  common,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  more  refined, 
as  it  is  a  more  scientific  taste.  Where  there  will  be  one  in- 
dividual who  will  possess  sufficient  knowledge  to  appreciate 
and  cultivate  the  palms,  and  their  rarer  tribes  of  vegetation, 
there  will  be  fifty  who  can  admire  and  enjoy  a  beautiful  bed 
of  tulips,  or  a  handsome  collection  of  camellias.  Notwith- 
standing this,  we  believe  that  a  person  who  appreciates  the 
majestic  beauty  of  a  fine  palm,  derives  more  satisfaction 
from  the  contertiplation  of  that  object,  than  from  four  times 
the  space  which  it  would  occupy  in  the  hot-house,  if  filled 
with  more  gaudy  blossoming,  more  common  and  more  ephenu^ 
eral  beauties. 

Hoitzia  coccinea,  with  a  profusion  of  scarlet,  and  Jueticia 
speciosa  with  purple  flowers,  have  been  blossoming  abun- 
dantly all  winter.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  Amaryllidece 
here,  but  only  A.  vencisa  was  in  bloom  in  the  hot-house. 
Crinum  amibile,  however,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  tribe, 
has  thrown  up  a  huge  flower  stem  of  the  length,  and  nearly 
the  thickness  of  a  man's  arm^  upon  the  extremity  of  which, 
the  immense  buds  were  swelling  into  bloom.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  much  thiB  plant  will  bloom  in  a  season  when  prop- 
erly treated.  Dorydnthes  exc61sa,  a  singular  member  of  this 
order,  from  N.  S.  Wales,  has  attained  considerable  aize* 
We  believe  it  is  yet  very  rare  in  this  country. 

Di^nilla  coerililea  showed  a  cluster  of  blossoms,  and  Pour- 
rittta  oer&nthos,  a  bromeliaceous  plant,  had  just  expanded 
a  spike  of  pretty  deep  purple  flowers.  The  scarlet  bractes^i 
of  jEuph6rbia  Poins^ttu,  were  also  very  showy  among  the 
green  foliage.  Strelitzia  reginse,  was  full  of  buds,  and  we 
observed  S.  ovata  and  S.  juncea»  the  curious  long  rush*like 
leaves  of  which,  growing  upon  a  plant  four  or  five  feet  high, 
attracted  our  attention.  Two  noble  plants  of  Urknia  speci- 
dsa,  and  a  large  tree — the  largest  in  the  country— of  DilUnia 
8peci6sa,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  M.  D'Arras,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  for  which  we  have  understood  fifteen  guineas 
have  been  ofiered  and  refused,  were  very  striking  ocnaments 
of  a  portion  of  the  stage.  The  latter  tree  has  never  yet  bloom- 
ed in  America,  but  we  may  possibly  soon  anticipate  flowers 
from  this  specimen.    AstrapoB'a  Wallichii  is  also  of  lai^ 
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aae  here,  and  we  observed  a  plant  of  that  splendid  Mada- 
gascar shrub,  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  Poincidna 
r^a. 

Among  the  C&cti  we  noticed  C.  grandifldrus  covering  thirty 
feet  of  the  back  wall  of  one  of  the  houses.  A  new  species, 
Echinoc&ctus  Eyri^sit  [noticed  Vol.  I,  p.  378],  was  also  shown 
08.  It  is  said  to  biossom  like  the  night-blooming  cereus, 
opening  its  delicately  scented  white  flowers,  six  inches  in 
length,  in  the  evening.  It  is  quite  rare,  and  was  received 
from  France.  There  is  a  specimen  here  of  the  Hottentots- 
bread  (Testudiniria  eleph^ntipes.)  Its  large  fleshy  roots 
look  nearly  twice  the  size  of  a  man's  head, — a  grotesque  ap- 
pearance among  the  more  succulent  and  verdant  plants. 
The  inner  part  of  the  root  is  sometimes  made  use  of  as  a 
bread-stufTin  South  Africa. 

Plumieria  klha  and  rubra,  Ficus  bengal^nsis,  and  the  cam- 
phor tree  (I«aurus  camphdra),  hav^  attained  a  large  size  in  this 
collection,  r The  latter  showed  flowers  upon  a  plant  ten  feet 
bigh.  There  is  also  a  specimen  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  in 
height  of  Carolinea  princeps,  a  member  of  that  noble  family 
the  Bombkceee.  Cofiffi^a  arkbica  was  full  of  berries,  and 
among  a  ^eat  number  of  tropica]  fruits,  to  which  Mr.  Knev- 
ete  appears  very  much  attached,  we  noted  the  bread-fruit 
tree  (Artocirpus  integrifolia)  the  Alligator  pear  (Laurus 
pirsea)  .^chras  sapdta,  Euphoria  Litchi,  Jambdsa  vulgaris, 
and  the  different  psidiums,  among  which  was  a  tall  fruiting 
plant  of  P.  Cattleydnum.  Cattley's  ^uava  is  a  very  fine 
fruit :  we  tasted  some  delicious  ones  ripened  in  the  houses 
of  Dr.  Hosack,  at  Hyde  Park,  the  past  season,  which  had 
attained  their  flavor  very  perfectly.  It  is  so  easily  grown 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  reccommend  it  to  all  lovers  of  trop- 
ical fruits  as  a  delicate  addition  to  the  dessert.  JPicus  ri- 
pens, departing  from  the  usual  habits  of  the  ^enus,  was 
creeping  up  the  back  wall,  attaching  itself  firmly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  trumpet  creeper.  There  are  many  others  of  the 
genus  here,  of^  large  size,  of  which  we  recollect  F,  religd- 
aa,  populnea,  cori^cea  and  el&stica.  The  latter,  commonly 
known  as  the  India  rubber,  is  the  very  fine  tree  which  many 
of  your  readers  may  have  formerly  seen  decorating  the  con- 
servatory of  the  Messrs.  Thorburn,  New  York. 

Dracffi^a  f6rrea,  marginkta,  austrklis  and  frkgrans  are  in  a 
flourishing  state  in  this  houde.  D.  firrea  (the  purple  dragon 
plant)  had  thrown  up  a  flowering  stem.  This  genus  is  inter- 
eating  to  us  as  having  given  rise,  through  the  observations 
made  upon  its  growth  by  Du  Petit  Thouars,  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  (where  it  is  planted  for  hedges),  to  the  ingenious 
theory,  developed  by  that  celebrated  botanist,  of  the  format- 
^  of  wood  by  the  roots  of  the  buds,  which  he  considered  as 
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distinct  individuals,  each  rooting  in  the  parent  ^unk,  and 
forming,  by  its  elongation  upwards,  new  branches,  and  down- 
wards, wood  and  bark. 

Mr.  Knevels's  garden  is  yet  new,  and,  being  situated  imme- 
diately in  the  suburbia  of  the  village,  is  comparatively  limit- 
ed in  its  extent;  but  we  anticipate  every  thing  from  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  his  excellent  German  gardener 
that  can  be  effected  by  industry  and  intelligence,  aided  by 
the  personal  taste  of  his  employer.  A.  J.  D. 


Art.  IV.  M)Hces  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  toith  some 
•Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
/hur  Gardens. 

EdwardsU  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants  and 
Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers,  4s.  colored,  Ss,  plain.  Edited  by  John 
Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  University  of  Liondon. 

CurtisU  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containing 
eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers,  Ss.  Sd.  colored,  Ss.  plain.  Edited 
by  William  Jackson  Hooker,  L.  L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  L.  S.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

DlCOTTLEDONOUS,    MoNOPETALOUS,    PlANTS. 

XXII.  Berb6ride8B. 

fPlME'DIUM 
dipbyllum  LodHgttl'  'Bot,  Cofr.,  1. 1858.    Twin-leayed  Bphnedlqm.    A  low  frowlnc  plant: 
flowerinf  early  in  the  iprlng }  color  of  the  flowen  white}  anatite  of  Japan }  latredaoM 
inl8S4.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3448. 

A  "  rare  plant,"  which  flowered  in  the  Botanic  garden  at 
Edinburgh,  in  18S4.  The  growth  is  extremely  slender. 
The  flowers  appear  in  terminal  racemes,  expanding  very  ir- 
regularly, and  numbering  from  three  to  six,  on  each.  It 
was  introduced  from  Berlin,  in  1834.     {Bot.  Jilag.,  Nov.) 

XXXII.  TemstromikceBi, 

CAMEXLM. 

C.  jap6nica  61egans  is  now  in  splendid  bloom  in  our  col- 
lection ;  the  flower  measures  four  and  a  half  inches  across. 
We  have  never  seen  but  one  other  flower  of  this  superb 
variety,  in  this  vicinity,  and  this  was  from  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Wilder  of  Hawthorn  Grove,  noticed  at  p.  23.    It  flower- 
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ed  with  us  last  season,  but  we  were  then  uncertain  of  its 
true  name;  since,  however,  we  have  seen  that  of  Mr.  Wild- 
cr's,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  are  both  one, 
and  the  same  variety.  C.  cor&llina  is  also  flowering  in  gor- 
geous beauty;  some  of  the  petals  are  considerably  blotched 
with  white:  we  admire  the  style  in  which  this  variety  ex- 
pands, it  beine  more  like  the  common  cabbage  rose,  than 
like  any  camellia;  the  petals  are  not  reflexed,  as  is  general 
with  other  kinds,  but  are  completely  cup-shaped,  and  the 
flowers  open  at  once,  to  the  centre,  exposing  a  few  brilliant 
yellow  anthers,  which  contrast  admirably  with  the  deep  cor- 
al color  of  the  handsomely  formed  petals.  C.  eximia,  of  the 
French  catalogues,  and  C.  ^legans  of  the  English*  are  now  in 
bloom  at  our  garden:  we  noticed  them  at  p.  23,  and  both 
were  exhibited  before  the  horticultural  society.  They  were 
somewhat  similar,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  be  considered 
synonymo^is.  Those,  however,  which  are  in  flower  with 
us,  convince  us  that  they  are  one  and  the  same  kind.  As 
it  is  subject  to  sport,  undoubtedly  it  did,  in  the  above  case, 
which  accounts'  for  the  difference.  A  notice  of  a  beautiful 
new  seedling,  will  be  found  in  another  page. 

XLVI.  C&cH. 

CnEUS  (Utermlly  a  torch  or  taper,  traniUt«d  by  the  Ehflish,  torch  thistle}  gireB  to  theao 
plania  In  conaeqoeoce  of  the  upright  kinds  reaembUog  the  appearance  of  the  tapen  oaed  In 
the  ceremoDiee  of  (he  Roman  Cfatholic  reHflon).  > 

trianf:alArfa  Unn.  Sp.  PL  666*,  Jacq.  Jmer,^  162;  Hawortk  Synoptit^  180}  DecandoUe  Prod. 
Trtanffoiar  Torch-Thistle.  A  stove  plant  (f ) }  flowers  white ;  a  natlTo  of  Mexico.  Bot. 
Rec.,  t.  1807. 

This  is  a  rather  common  species,  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
under  the  name  of  C&ctus  triangularis  ;  but  we  have  never 
seen  a  flower  of  it,  and  we  in^r,  from  what  Dr.  Lindley 
states,  that  it  has  never  blossomed  here,  as  in  England, 
where  it  was  introduced  many  years  ago,  it  flowers  so  rare- 
ly that  it  *'has  never  been  represented  from  an  European 
specimen"  till  the  present  time.  This  painting  was  taken 
from  a  flower  which  opened  on  a  plant  that  had  been  grown 
upwards  of  fifteen  years,  in  the  collection  of  Sir  George 
Staunton,  Bart.,  at  Leiffh  Park,  near  Havant,  in  September 
1834.  Two  flowers  only  were  perfected  :  one  of  them  was 
sent  to  London  by  coach  immediately  after  it  opened,  and 
from  it  the  drawing  was  made.  It  is  said  to  have  the  largest 
flower  of  all  the  species,  not  even  excepting  the  common  night- 
blowing  cereus.  Dr.  Lindley  describes  it  as  a  "  beautiful 
object,  its  petals  of  the  most  dazzling  whiteness,  the  eflfect 
of  which  was  greatly  heightened  by  the  dense  mass  of  yel- 
low stamens  occupying  the  centre,  and  by  the  border  of 
olive  green  sepals,  on  which  the  petals  reposed."  We  hope 
to  see  it  flower  in  our  gardens.     {Bot.  Reg.^  Nov.) 
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XLVII.  Onagrdrim. 

In  Loudon's  Magazine  for  November,  a  correspondent  gives 
some  information  respecting  some  species  of  this  genus.  F. 
c6nica,  gracilis,  tenella,  virgkta,  and  many  more  varieties, 
it  is  stated,  may  be  originated  by  fertilizing  the  stigmas  of 
coccinea  with  the  pollen  of  arborescens.  All  the  Chilian 
species  or  varieties,  will  intermix  with  arbor^cens.  But 
what  is  very  singular,  arborescens  will  not  intermix  with 
their  pollen.  F.  excorticata  crossed  with  either  conica  or 
glob6sa  will  produce  fac-similes  of  F.  discolor  (p.  59). 
Seedlings  thus  produced,  it  is  said,  will  not  flower  until  the 
second  or  third  year. 

F.  longiflora  is  now  called  the  "  long-legged  imposter,"  by 
the  imposition  which  some  persons  have  tried  to  practise 
upon  the  public  with  this  species.  "  Longepedunculkta,"  it 
is  said,  would  have  been  a  better,  and  a  ^'less  roguish," 
name.  The  writer  states,  for  the  information  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  hybridizing  plants,  that,  ^Uhe  pollen  of  most 
(perhaps  all)  plants  is  capable  of  maintaining  its  fertilizing  prop^ 
erties  for  an  indefinite  space  of  time.  It  should  be  kept  from 
moisture,  and  in  a  temperature  above  the  freezing  point  (32*) . 

LX.  Protekcedd. 

laOPO'GON  R,  Broum, 
■pathuUtua  R.  Brown  Tar.  lineirit  Hooker    LtneaHeaved  Iiopof ob.    A  green-boQM  ahrab ; 
frowUig  about  two  feet  high}  flowera  pale  purple:  appearing  in  the  tpring;  readily  propa- 
gated by  cattinga )  a  native  of  King  George's  ^uod*,  introduced  in  1830.    Bot.  Blag.,  t.  34M. 

This  is  a  beautiful  species  of  Isopdgon,  and  although  not 
so  handsome  as  I.  Loud6nt  is  ^^  deserving  a  place  in  every 
choice  collection."  Its  growth  is  rather  irregular.  Leaves 
numerous,  linear  spathulate,  thick,  dark  green.  The  flow- 
ers ape  disposed  in  numerous  heads  on  the  extreme  points 
of  the  lateral  branches,  which  the  plant  throws  out  in  abun- 
dance. Flowers  pale  purple,  in  solitary  sessile  heads,  thick- 
ly surrounded  with  leaves:  it  is  a  free  bloomer.  When  this 
tribe  shall  be  more  appreciated  in  this  country,  it  will  be 
deemed  a  fine  addition.  Discovered  by  Mr.  Baxter,  in 
1829.     (Bol.  Mag.,  Nov.) 

LXXIII.  "Rosicecb. 

CEATJEH9US 

Douglisi  Lindlty  \  C.  panctiu  var.  breviepina  DougUu  in  Hook  Fl.  Bot,  Am.  Mr.  Dooflaa^ 
Thorn,  k  hardy  small  tree,  -wUh  'white  flowers ;  appearing  in  May  \  a  nattre  ofnortta-weat 
America.    Bot.  Beg.,  1. 1810. 

A  neat  and  beautiful  species^  which  Dr.  Lindley  believes 
*^  to  be  essentially  different  from  all  the  published  species  of 
this  genus."  The  whole  of  the  synonymy,  are,  however,  in 
f^eat  confusion,  from  the  want  of  some  monographer,  and  it 
18  not  certain,  but  this  may  have  appeared  in  print  under 
some  other  name.  Mr.  Douglas,  who  discovered  it  in 
north-west  America,  considered  it  only  a  variety  of  punctktSi 
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but.  it  is  qaite  different.  C.  macrdntha  of  the  gardens, 
Dr.  Lindley  states,  may  not  be»  specifically  distinct.  It  is 
a  fine  addition  to  the  species  which  now,  with  the  varieties, 
amount  to  nearly  sixty,  and  should  be  in  every  garden. 
The  flowers  appear  in  a  cyme  of  medium  size,  and  are  very 
showy.  The  young  shoots  have  a  deep  tinge  of  purple. 
(Bot.  Reg.,  Nov.) 

DlCOTTLEDONOUS,  M0NOPETALOU8,  PlANTS. 

CLXXII.    Yaccinim. 

FACCPNIUM 

caoadtese  Riekariion  Gmnadian  Whortleberry.  A  hardy  dwtrf  ahmb,  with  white  flowwii 
tlii(«d  with  pink}  mppeering  In  May ;  a  natlTe  of  North  America.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  S446. 

Tbe  plants  from  which  this  specimen  was  taken,  were 
raised  from  seeds  sent  oyer  by  Mr.Drummond,  during  the  sec- 
ond expedition,  of  Capt.  Sir  John  Franklin;  they  prove  iden- 
tical with  the  r.  canaddnse  of  D.  Richardson,  who  first  dis- 
covered it,  during  Franklin's  first  expedition  to  this  coun- 
try: it  is  ornamental  with  its  rosy  white  blossoms  ;  and  when 
a  taste  for  planting  arboretums  shall  be  general  in  this 
country,  this,  as  also  all  the  other  species^  will  be  sought 
for.     {Bot.  Mag. J  Nov.) 

syrtilloldea  Mieks.  V,  angustilMiam  Alton  Hort'.  Kew.  Flatk-llowered  Whortleberry.  A  har- 
dy shmb ;  growing  a  (bot  high ;  flowers  white,  tinged  with  red  ;  appearing  ia  May ;  a  MatlTt 
oTNorth  America.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3447. 

A  singular  and  rather  ornamental  species,  extending  in  its 
geographical  distribution  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
ocean.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Michaux  in  Canada,  and 
subsequently  by  Mr.Menzies,  on  the  North- West  coast,  by  Mr. 
Douglas  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  last- 
ly by  the  lamented  Mr.  Drummond  on  the  Rocky  mountains, 
lat.  62**,  who  introduced  it  to  England.  The  flowers  resem- 
ble somewhat  in  shape,  Erica  drdens,  and  are  described  as 
globose-urceolate.  The  fruit  is  highly  esteemed.  (Bot. 
Jfag.,  Nov.) 

CLVII.  Begoni^cem. 

BEGO'N/^ 

heracleiAUa  SekUckt  $t  Cham.  Cow-pannlp-leaved  Begonia.  A  atore  perennial  (i)t  grow- 
ing two  (.')  Ibet  high ;  flowers  pink ;  appearing  .in' April  and  May  i  a  native  of  Mexico.  Bot 
Btog.,  t.  3444. 

A  splendid  species  of  the  Beg6nia.  The  leaves  are  seven 
inches  across,  and  palmate.  Bracteees  in  opposite  pairs; 
flowers  rose  color.  The  panicle  bears  both  male  and  female  ' 
flowers,  and  from  the  number  has  an  imposing  appearance. 
It  was  discovered  in  Xalapa,  and  has  been  introduced  to  Eo* 
glish  gardens,  by  Mr.  Otto  of  Berlin.     {Bot.  Mag.,,  Nov.) 

CLXXV.  Lobelikcem. 

TirPA  a.  D&n  (Tb«  name  Tupa  la  appUed  by  the  Indiana  of  Chili  to  a  apeciea  of  thia  genna). 

This  is  a  new  genus,  constituted  by  Mr.  G.  Don,  from  spe- 
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den  which  have  heretofore  been  considered  as  belonging  to 
Lobelia.  The  following  are  the  characteristics  of  the  geuus 
Ttipa:  "calyx  top-shaped  five-toothed ;  corollas  tube  slit 
lengthwise  on  the  upper  side;  the  limb  directed  to  one  side, 
five-parted.  Stamens  monadelphous.  Anthers  coherent,  the 
front  two  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  tip.  Stigma  bearded 
beneath,  of  two  lobes:  capsule  half  superior,  two-celled, 
many  seeded,  opening  at  the  tip.  Seeds  eliptic,  concave, 
smooth.  The  species  heretofore  known  as  Lobelia  Tupa  L. 
Bot  Mag.,  2550,  is  now  T.  FenillcB't  G.  Don. 

CCVII.    Primuldcea. 
nvmtk 

■ibkricm  var,  iBteg^rrimt  Jaequin  P.  rotandif5Iia  PaU.  P.  iBtermMla  I^bebour,  Entir«-ImTed 
Siberian  Primrote.  A  green-house  plant ;  growing  about  a  foot  high }  color  of  ihe  flowers 
reddlah  lilac }  appearing  in  March  and  April ;  introduced  in  1832.    Bot.  Maf.,  t.  3445. 

^^  A  native  of  marshes  among  the  Altai  Mountains.  Plants 
were  received  at  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  from  Mr. 
Goldie  of  Ayr,  in  1832,  and  flowered  freely  in  the  cold  frame  - 
and  green-house  in  March  and  April,  1832.  The  plate  rep- 
resents, the  scapes  (or  flower  stems,)  each  terminated  with 
an  umbel  of  reddish  lilac  blossoms,  from  three  to  five  Iq 
each.     {Bot.  Mag..,  Nov.) 

CCXI.     ScrophulaAnece. 

OALCEOLAHU. 

In  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany  for  November,  is  figured 
C.  corymbdsa  var.  Jupiter.  It  is  one  of  the  splendid  kinds 
raised  by  the  Messrs.  Young,  of  the  Epsom  Nursery ;  and 
should  be  in  every  collection  of  plants.  But  as  this  tribe  is 
so  difficult  to  import,  we  fear  it  will  be  long  before  we  shall 
be  gratified  with  a  display  of  the  most  rare  and  beautiful 
hybrids.  This  variety  is  herbaceous.  The  corollas  are 
deep  brown,  inclining  to  crimson,  witH  a  yellow  border. 

CCXIII.     SoWfkE. 

PBTITNIA. 

A  species  named  linearis  Herbert^s  JtfS.y  is  figured  in  the 
above  work  for  November.  It  is  the  Salpiglossis  linearis 
Hooker  and  Nieremb^rgfa  intermedia  Oraham  and  D,  Don. 
It  is  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  where  it  was  discovered  in 
1832.  The  foliage  of  the  plant  is  very  graceful,  and  the 
flowers,  which  resemble  in  shape  P.  riolkcea,  though  small- 
er, are  of  a  rich  crimson  purple,  with  an  orange  colored 
centre.  It  is  a  profuse  flowerer,  and  a  valuable  addition.  We 
received  seeds  for  this  species  last  year,  but  they  proved 
only  a  common  species  of  Nicotikna. 

•       CCXXI.     LabidtiB. 
GARDoairrA 

GllUteii  Qrofum  O.  chUtetIs  Bentkmn  Dr.  Oilliea'a  Gardoqnla.  A  hardy.  halT-ahnibby,  h&t- 
baceous  plant )  growing  abont  a  Ibot  high  \  color  or  the  flowera  pale  purple }  appearing  fbom 
Jane  to  September)  propagated  by  cutting*}  a  natire  of  Chill.    Bot.  Reg-*  1. 1812. 

A  "  neat  little  "  plant,  with  small,  oblong  linear  foliage. 
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and  small,  pale  purple  flowers.  It  requires  protection  dur- 
ing winter.  A  pretty  species,  but  not  showy  enough  to  meet 
general  cultivation.     (JSoi.  Reg.y  Nov.) 

CCXXXI.     HydrophylledcecR. 

BUTVCA 

vtacida  Bentkam  MSB.  Clammy  Entoca.  A  htrdy  tnnual }  frowlpf  two  (f)  ftet  lUf h }  flow- 
era  deep  blue;  appeariof  all  the  &11}  propagated  by  leedi}  a  native  or  CalUbrnia.  Bot. 
meg.,  t.  ItOt. 

The  E.  multifldra,  thouffh  not  of  much  beauty,  has  been 
grown  in  our  gardens.  This  species  is  somewhat  handsome- 
cr  :  but  the  appearance  of  the  plant  is  "coarse  and  weedy." 
Its  only  recommendation  seems  to  be  its  value  for  bouquets; 
as  it  is  stated  that  it  will  "go  on  growing  and  flowerincir  in 
water  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  being  gathered."  The 
leaves  and  stems  are  covered  with  a  viscid  surface.  Discov- 
ered by  the  late  Mr.  Douglas.     {Bot.  Reg.^  Nov.) 

MONOCOTTLEDONOUS    PlANTS. 

CCXL.     Orchidect. 

The  most  beautiful  figured  in  November,  are  VAnda  t^res; 
Mazill^ria  cristkta,  and  Epidendrum  friigrans. 


Art.  VI.    CaUs  at  Oarderu  and  J>Atrieriei. 

*■ 

Hmotham  Orove^  Doreheiter,  J\I.  P.  Wilder, E$q.— Feb.  1S<A.--Sinc6 
oar  last  visit  to  this  interestiDg  place,  .numerous  improyements  have 
been  made,  most  of  which  our  readers  are  already  informed,  and  among 
others  the  new  and  splendid  conservatory  or  camellia  house  and  stove. 
The  range  is  upwards  of  eighty  feet  long,  and  is  now  nearly  filled  with 
fine  specimens  of  plants.  We  need  not  mention  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  Mr.  Wilder  enters  into  the  pursuit  of  gardening,  as  the  many 
fine  thin^  which  he  has  from  time  to  time  exhibited,  and  of  which  no- 
tices will  be  found  in  our  reports,  are  sufficient  to  convince  any  one,  that, 
as  an  aaiateur,  he  stands  among  the  first  in  our  vicinity.  We  wish  ma- 
ny other  ffentlemen,  who  have  ample  means,  would  follow  his  example; 
they  will  find  the  pleasure  derived  from  an  interest  in  gardening,  as  last- 
ing as  that  from  any  other  source  whatever,  and  our  vicinity  would 
hoiax  of  finer  gardens  than  can  be  found  in  the  Union.  When  it  is  re- 
collected that  such  a  collection  as  Mr.  Wilder's  did  not  exist  here  ^r9 
years  ago,  it  certainly  goes  far  to  encourage  others  to  proceed,  as  they 
here  see  what  has  been  done  in  so  short  a  time  by  taste  accompanied  with 
zeal  and  perseverance. 

The  arrangements  of  the  house  have  been  mostly  completed,  and  the 
plants  nearly  all  arranged.  The  lateness  of  the  season  when  the  work 
was  commenced  prevented  this  until  the  present.    Mr.  Wilder  has  also 
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potsessod  himself  of  a  gardener:  the  number  of  his  plants,  and  the  extent 
to  which  he  has  increased  the  collection,  required  too  much  at  his  hands 
alone.  We  therefore  anticipate,  that,  with  his  additional  labor  the  plants 
will  be  kept  in  the  highest  perfection  of  health  and  growth. 

Entering  the  first  compartment,  twenty-eight  feet  in  length,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  cultiration  of  stove  plants,  and  which  contains  a  stage 
against  the  back  wall,  and  a  pit  between  the  middle  and  front  walk,  we 
were  struck  with  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the  house  and  conserva- 
tory, which  is  constructed  so  that  the  whole  may  be  seert  at  onfe  view, 
upon  opening  the  door.  But  as  we  shall,  in  a  future  number,  by  the  per- 
mission and  Kindness  of  Mr.  Wilder,  give  a  complete  description  or  the 
house,  and  as  we  now  have  but  little  space,  we  defer  any  remarks  in  re- 

fard  to  it.  Among  the  orohideous  plants,  which  are  looking  in  fine 
ealth,are  several  species  ofoncidiums  from  Rio  Janiero.  EalophiaMac- 
kaydna,  that  splendid  species  figured  in  the  Bot,  Register,  is  also  throw- 
ing up  new  leaves.  Uyprip^dium  insignis,  of  which  there  is  a  very 
small  plant,  is  also  flourishing.  The  treatment  of  all  the  Oi:t;hideee  is 
very  peculiar,  and  few  persons  understand  their  management;  until 
lately  they  have  not  been  very  generally  cultivated,  but  as  they  have 
now  been  introduced  to  our  collections,  we  sincerely  hope,  that  they  will 
be,  as  they  deserve  to,  the  most  inviting  inhabitants  of  the  stove.  We 
here  saw  Rlbes  speci6sum  in  flower  for  the  first  time:  it  is  a  remarkably 
fine  addition  to  the  genus.  Although  here  growing  in  the  stove,  it  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  will  be  turned  into  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  it  ac- 
quires a  little  more  growth.  Having  been  introduced  but  a  few  months, 
and  being  a  small  plant,  was  the  reason  of  its  being  protected  this  winter. 
Linum  trfgynum,  pretty  with  its  large  yellow  flowers,  and  those  fine  an- 
nuals, CI4rk»a  ^legans  and  Gilia  tricolor,  were  profusely  covered  with 
their  charming  blossoms.  Among  the  more  rare  plants,  arew9'rbutU8 
canari^nsis,  Fuchsta  arb6rea,  Edwlrdsia  microphylla,  AckciA  sauv^olens 
and  p^ndula,  and  many  others.  A  small  plant  of  £uph6rbta  Poins^t- 
tft,  was  covered  with  showy  scarlet  bracteses.  R6sa  Mnkstce  fldre  W- 
teo.  Lady  Banks  yellow  rose  was  full  of  buds,  as  was  also  the  white,  in 
the  conservatory.  Two  fine  plants  of  Strelitzia  re^in«e,  with  several 
buds.  There  is  here,  also,-  a  fine  plant  of  the  magnificent  Doryinthes 
ezc^lsa,  which  we  hope  Mr.  Wilder  will  succeed  in  flowering.  A  lovely 
little  ixia  /.  grandifl6ra  striiLta,  had  a  spathe  of  buflf  flowers,  with  a 
stripe  of  pink,  expanded.  But  the  most  interesting,  to  our  eye,  of  the 
Btove  plants,  at  this  time,  was  the  grand  display  of  several  species  and 
Tarieties  pf  Amaryllis,  of  which  Mr.  Wilder  possesses  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred species  and  varieties,  two  thirds  of  which  are  some  of  the  seedlings, 
raised  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Colvill.  Those  we  noticed  in  bloom,  were 
retin^rva,  recurvifldra,  platyp^ talon,'  h^bro  crdcea  and  glauc^scens; 
placentif61ia,  compt6niana,  adlica,  tortdosa,  grindiceps,  quidrieolor, 
Barclaydna,  Durassidfui,  campanulktum,and  some  others  with  fine  spikes 
of  buds.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Wilder,  we  have  been  furnished  with 
the  following  list  of  species  and  varieties  which  are,  with  others,  con- 
tained in  his  collection  of  AmarylH<^e<B.  Many  of  the  kinds  have  been 
nearly,  or  quite  lost  to  British  gardens;  and  consequently  some  of  them 
are  the  only  remaining  ones  of  the  once  gorgeous  and  superb  collection 
of  Mr.  Colvill,  which,  after  his  death,  was  scattered  throughout  Engw 
land. 

calyptriita  Solandres/ldra 

Tit&ta  equ6itris 

Johnsdnti  pulveml^nta 

acuminkta  reginn 

atilica  formositsima 

psittachia  croo^ta 
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redculila 

Belladdnna 

sup^rba 

srandifldra 

Limknta 

platypetalon 

striatiioiia 

robusta 

flezufldra 

vallotti 

Basifldra 

multilescenB 

linb^a 

diluta 

Bead6nia 

radiiLta 

Colvillf 

Newburyanee 

pjrinceps 

Arch^rt 

cmpifl6ra 

8lriatifl6ra 

retin^nra 

rObro  crdcea 

affinis 

iffD^acens  . 

glauc^scenB 

macrintba 

ilbida  8triatif61ia 

Slaceotifblia 
iuckley^na 
coneinna 
comptoniiLna 
Duraaskbia 
rodol^nta 


lilacina 

platypetala 

mutabilis 

campaoulkta 

qu4dricolor 

purpurea 

spleDdeas 

Harriadot 

mixta 

vitalina 

crdcea  yitalina 

Bovfirii 

victoriiuia 

quadrolineata 

recurvifl6ra 

imperial^ 

tortu6sa 

refitlffeDs 

BarcTayilna 

apecidsa 

blica 

rub^scens 

brazili^Dsis 

HunnemiuiMt 

carinkta 

tricolor 

Lamb^rtia 

Fordtc^a  / 

Ba8ifl6ra 

tortulifldra 

uniparvula 

inslffDia 

vitifera, 

coDg^stum 

ffriDdiceps 

Anoe  Maria 


Of  crinums,  there  are  five  or  six  species,  and  also  several  of  Ner^ne 
Habriotbus,  &c.  They  all  look  in  a  vigorous  state,  and  once  so,  they 
will  not  be  neglected  under  Mr.  Wilder 's  care. 

In  the  conservatory  or  camellia  house,  we  found  every  thing  well  ar- 
ranged and  the  plants  in  a  vigorous  state.  The  whole  collection  comr 
prises  some  hundred  plants,  of  nearly  two  hundred  different  names, 
probably  most  of  them  distinct  varieties,  though  not  all.  The  fine  dou- 
Ue  whites.  Lady  Admiral  Campbell's  double  striped  and  other  large 
specimens  were  covered  with  bloom;  conchifi6ra,  which  last  year  was 
considerably  blotched  with  white,  flowered  all  red  this  season;  of  those 
new  or  recently  introduced,  we  noticed  in  flower  Chandler*,  cor411ina, 
eximia  of  Chandler  and  Booth^s  Illustrations,  Elphinst^ntjConckta,  aogus- 
ta,  Charles  Auguste,  spathulkta,  R6sst,  Dorsettn,  diversif^lia,  sinffle 
white  striped,  punctata,  Egert6nta,  Haldsta,  &c. ;  anemonefl6ra  striata 
u  nothing  but  carnation  waratah;  French  white  had  been  in  flower,  and 
we  observed  the  faded  specimen;  it  is  somewhat  simifar  to  Welb4nkff, 
and  a  desirable  kind.  Of  the  English  exfmia  we  cannot  speak  in  jus- 
tice; on  a  good  sized  plant,  two  blossoms  were  fully  expanded;  in  shape 
they  resemble  the  old  double  white,  and  in  color  somewhat  Greville's  red 
though  of  a  much  livelier  tint.  Indeed  the  gorgeousness  of  the  two 
flowers  was  remarkable,  it  tmut  be  in  the  possession  of  every  lover  of 
this  charming  family.    C.  mutlibilis  (Trav^rsi  mutibilis  plenissima  in 
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French  catalogues,)  has  a  flower  bud  just  opening;  it  proves  to  be  equal 
to  the  description  ;  reticulata,  Colvilht,  rosacse'a,  ^legans,  concinna  and 
others  equally  line,  show  prominent  buds  which  will  be  expanded  by  the 
time  our  remarks  appear  in  print.  Some  new  and  beautiful  American 
seedlings  have  been  added  the  past  fall. 

Magn6U'a  conspfcua  with  three  of  its  strong  and  highly  odoriferous 
blossoms  expanded,  was  truly  charming.  Why  is  not  this  oftener  seen  in 
our  green-houses,  and  indeed  in  our  gardens  ?  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in 
Britain,  and  we  doubt  not  would  be  so  here,  were  exertions  made  to 
acclimatize  it.  No  collectiou  should  be  without  it;  it  flowers  when  quite 
small:  those  who  have  not  green-houses,  can  easily  preserve  it  in  any 
ordinary  cellar.  We  wish  we  could  induce  many  of  our  friends  to  bear 
in  mincf  the  cultivation  of  this,  and  Wistaria  Conseaukna,  the  most  love- 
ly green-house  climber  known.  What  a  beautiful  disiilay  would  the 
large  clusters  of  the  latter  make,  covering  the  back  wall  of  the  green- 
house, or  conservatory. 

Two  species  of  Grevillea,  Baudru  and  ro8masinif61ia  were  beautifVil, 
vnth  their  singular  blossoms;  Corree^a  specJ6sa  full  of  flowers.  Besides 
the  magnolia  above  noticed  are  M.  fusckta,  purpurea  and  p^mila,  each 
of  whicn  have  flower  buds.  Pedhnia  MoiUan  Banksn  r6sea  and  j^a- 
paveriLcea  each  with  buds,  and  plants  of  the  former  in  blossom :  r6sea 
we  have  never  seen :  it  is  much  finer  than  B&nks»t.  An  azalea  A.  (ndi- 
ca  punicea  was  in  bloom;  it  somewhat  resembles  hybrida,  and  is  a  large 
flower.  Of  B&nksta  gr&ndis,  there  is  a  fine  specimen.  The  numerous 
kinds  of  tea  roses  here,  are  not  yet  in  flower,  but  are  full  of  buds.  They 
are  jrrowing  well  and  will  open  in  a  week  or  two.  We  feel  gratified 
that  Mr.  Wilder  has  preserved  all  the  sorts,  which  he  orriginafly  had; 
they  are  apt  to  die  off  unless  great  pains  is  taken  with  them,  as  their 

growth  is  not  soj-obust  as  the  common  Chinese.  We  noted  down  but 
alf  of  the  fine  things  which  Mr.  Wilder  pointed  out  to  us,  but  we  have 
no  space  for  further  remarks  -at  this  time. 

At  our  Garden.  12hodod^ndron  indicum  var.  Smithtt,  Azklea  (ndica 
yar.  Smith»f  of  some  authors,  and  R.  arb6reum  var  ilta  cler^nse  will  be 
in  bloom  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  ;  neither  of  them,  we  be- 
lieve, have  ever  flowered  in  the  country,  and  any  of  our  readers  who  may- 
be desirous  of  seeing  these  splendid  varieties,  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  gratifying  their  wishes;  the  former  is  full  of  buds,  and  the  latter  will 
expand  four  or  five  umbels  of  flowers.  R,  chin^nsis  will  also  be  in  bloom 
about  the  same  time.  i?.  p6nticum  [AziLlea  p6nticum]  var.  61ba,  tricol- 
orj  ne  plus  ultra,  hybrida  p&llida,  and  many  others  of  the  same  specfes, 
will  also  bloom  in  the  course  of  the  spring.  This  magnificent  tribe  is 
easy  of  cultivation,  and  numerous  new  kinds  are  raised  from  seed  every 
season  by  English  amateurs  and  nurserymen.  The  generic  name  J^ho- 
d^ndron  is  now  adopted  for  all  the  species  of  Akzlea. 

Fine  plants  in  flower  in  the  Green-houses  of  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Cambridge,  Feb.  13,  1834.     (Mr.  Wm.  Carter,  Gardener.) 

jSckcia  decdrrens,  in  great  exuberance  of  flowers. 

•tfckcia  falc^ta. 

Hkkea  gibbdsa,  exceedingly  pretty,  and  in  great  profusion. 

iSaxifriiga  ligulkris. 

Cyclamen  coum,  two  varieties. 

Scilla  amsB^a.  . 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Gardener^s  Magazine  and  Re^ster  of  Rural  and 
Domestic  Improvements.  Condjicted  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.  L.S., 
H.  S.,  &c.  In  Monthly  Numbers.  8vo.,  Is.  6d.  each.  No. 
LXYIII,  for  November. 

The  first  article  is  "  Notes  on  Gardens  in  Inverness-shire," 
and  is  principally  devoted  to  an  account  of  several  kinds  of 
forest  trees,  their  size,  &c. 

Art.  2  contains  some  very  judicious  "  Remarks  on  the 
Temper  in  which  Discussions  are  sometimes  carried  on." 
The  author  alludes  to  the  practice,  too  general  among  prac- 
tical writers,  of  evading  questions  at  issue,  by  insinuations 
and  sneers,  or  by  the  introduction  of  irrelevant  matter  : 

"  Seldom,  indeed,  do  we  witness  that  straight-forwardness  of  charac- 
ter which  leads  a*  nnan  to  retract  his  opinions  whenever  he  finds  them 
UDtenable,  or  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  statins  the  smallest  alteration 
in  his  riews;  but  oAen  do  we  mark  the  exemplification  of  a  diflferent 
principle,  which  leads  a  man,  rather  than  confess  a  trifling  error,  to 
treat  plain  questions  with  evasion,  and  arguments  with  insinuations  and 
aasertjoDs.  To  spend  one's  life  in  search  of  the  philosopher's  stone 
would  scarcely  be  more  futile  than  the  attempts  to  arrive  at  truth  by  dis- 
eassion  with  such  individuals.  It  matters  little  what  course  you  adopt; 
for  either  they  cannot,  or  will  not,  see  the  drift  of  your  purpose.  You 
may  surround  them  with  a  fence  of  reasoning,  td  get  from  which  hon- 
orably, they  must  eittier  confess  their  inability,  or  at  once  put  forth  suf- 
ficient energy  to  lay  it  prostrate;  which  can  only  be  effected  by  bringing 
mind  to  bear  upon  mind,  and  argument  to  bear  upon  and  confute  argu- 
ment." 

The  third  article  is  a  continuation  of  a  series  of  designs 
for  laying  out  suburban  gardens,  &c. 

The  fourth  article  is  on  a  new  method  of  striking  cuttings. 
We  consider  this  of  so  much  importance,  that  we  copy  it, 
accompanied  with  the  engraving. 

**  The  sketch  (fig.  5)  represents  a  new  mode  of  striking  cuttings, 
which  I  have  proved  to  be  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  practice;  and 
which  is  so  extremely  simple,  that  I  think  it  is  likely  to  be  adopted,  as  well 
by  the  amateur  cottage  matron,  with  her  pinks  and  wallflowers,  as  by  the 
professed  propagaterof  valuable  exotics.  It  is  as  follows: — Take  a 
wide-mouthed  49-sized  pot,  for  example,  and  crock  it  in  the  usual  man- 
ner with  broken  tiles,  &c.;  then  take  a  wide-mouthed  small  «t«ty,  and 
pat  a  piece  of  clay  in  the  bottom  of  it  to  stop  the  hole  ;  then  place  it 
mside  the  other,  on  the  top  of  the  crocking,  so  that  the  brims  of  both  pots 
may  be  on  a  level.  Then  fill  in  the  space  between  the  pots  with  sand,  or 
other  propagating  soil,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  about  to  be 
•  propagated;  and  let  the  cuttings  be  inserted  in  the  manner  here  shown 
(fig.  5),  with  their  lower  extremities  against  the  inner  pot.  Plunge  the 
pot  in  a  cutting  frame,  or  under  a  bell  or  hand-glass,  in  a  shady  place 
oot  of  doors,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cuttings  and  the  season  of  the 
year;  and  let  the  inner  pot  be  filled  and  kept  full  of  water. 
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The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  method  are  numerous,  and 
must  be  evident  even  to  the  casual  observer;  the  principal  of  these  are, 
5  the  regularity  of  the  supply  of  moisture, 

without  any  chance  of  saturation;  the  pow- 
^  er  of  examining  the  state  of  the  cutiings  at 
any  time,  without  injuring  them,  by  lifting 
out  the  inner  pot;  the  superior  drainage, 
so   essential    in    propagating,   by    having 
'such  «  thin  layer  of  soil;  the  rpots  being 
placed  sonear  the  sides  of  both  pots;  and 
the  facility  with  which  the  plants,  when 
rooted,  can  be  parted  for  pottine  off,  by 
taking  out  the  inner  pot,  and  with  a  com-  • 
mon  table-knife,  or  the  like,  cutting  out 
every  plant  with  its  ball,  without  the  awk- 
ward, but  often  necessary,  process  of  turn- 
ing the  pot  upside  down  to  get  out   the 
cuttings. 
In  Jig.  5,  a  shows  the  clay  stopping  of  the  pot ;  6,  the  drainage  of 
potsherds,  or  broken  crocks  ;  c,  the  sand  or  other  soil  in  which  the  cut- 
tings arc  inserted  ;  and  d,  the  water  in  the  inner  pot." 

Art.  6,  entitled  "  Notices  of  remarkable  trees  growing 
near  London,"  contains  nothing  of  interest  tp  our  readers. 

The  sixth  article  is  a  "list  of  trees,  with  their  price's,  in 
the  London  nurseries,  for  planting  an  arboretum,  on  a 
comprehensive  scale,  with  the  smallest  number  of  plants, 
&c.  By  the  Conductor.  In  the  introductory  remarks,  he 
states : 

<*  So  many  of  the  names  in  the  nurserymen's  catalogues  stand  as  those 
of  species,  while,  in  fact,  they  are  only  those  of  varieties,  or  are  sjrnoDO- 
mous,  that  we  think  we  shall  be  rendering  a  service  to  those  who  intend 
planting  arboretums  this  season,  by  giving  a  list  of  trees,  which,  accord- 
mg  to  our  opinion,  will  comprehend  almost  all  the  species  procurable  in 
the  London  nurseries,  and  also  some  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  va- 
rieties. 

<<  It  must  not  be  supposed,  while  we  contend  for  limiting  the  species, 
that  we  deny  the  distmctness  of  many  of  the  varieties:  as  well  might 
we  pretend  to  say  that  all  the  warden  varieties  of  the  apple  and  pear 
were  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  crab,  and  should  be  neglected  accor- 
dingly. All  that  we  wish  is,  that  varieties  shoald  not  be  passed  off  as  spe- 
cies ;  partly  to  simplify  the  business  of  planting  arboretums,  and  partly  to 
prevent  gardene:s  and  others  from  puzzling  themselves  to  find  specific  dis- 
tinctions, when  in  reality,  none  exist.  It  is  this  rage  for  making  species, 
and  parade  of  nice  technical  distinctions,  which,  with  many,  has  turned 
practical  botany  into  ridicule.  According  to  our  ideas  of  a  species,  there 
IS  none  which  may  not  be  distinguished*,  as  such,  in  the  seea  before  it  is 
sown,  and  in  the  infancy  and  maturity  of  the  plant,  and  at  every  season 
of  the  year.  We  are  aware  that  this  will  not  be  agreed  to  by  many  acutd 
botanists;  but  we  shall  hereafter,  in  the  Jirboretum  Britannieutn,  explcdn 
ourselves  at  length,  and  trust  to  the  common  sense  of  our  readers.'' 

The  list  is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  it  containing  about 
300  plants.  It  includes  eight  species  of  Magnolia,  fifteen 
of  maple  (•4'cer),  thirty ^eight  of  CratcB'gus,  and  about  twelve- 
of  oak  (Qu^rcus),  and  many  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  cost  of  such,  in  England,  of  small  size  plants  is  about  ^0 
sterling ;  but  they  would  cost  here  double  or  treble  that  sum. 
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Art.  11.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  the  Se- 
cond  Annual  Exhibition  of  th^  Columbian  Horticultural  Societyj 
June  lOth  andllth^  \S35^  with  the  Reports  of  the  Standing 
Committees  J  upon  the  Objects  exhibited^  and  those  entitled  to  Pre- 
mium.     Pamphlet,  8vo.  pp.  28,  Washington  City,  1835. 

This  pamphlet  which  we  have  been  kindly  favored  with, 
is  filled  with  a  variety  of  interesting  matter,  relative  to  the  . 
objects  which  were  presented  at  the  annual  exhibition  in 
June,  1835.  The  reports  of  the  committees  on  fruits,  flow- 
ers and  vegetables,  are  annexed,  and  the  amount  given  in 
premiums  exceeds  two  hundred  dollars.  We  are  extremely 
happy  to  perceive  that  the  ladies  of  Washington  take  such 
a  prominent  part  in  the  exhibition.  No  less  than  twenty- 
five  contributions  of  various  kinds  of  flowers  were  made, 
and  upwards  of  twelve  prizes  carried  ofi*  by  them.  If  the 
ladies  of  other  cities,  towns  and  villages,  were  to  manifest 
the  same  zeal,  in  this  most  innocent  pursuit,  we  should  soon 
have  the  gratification  of  beholding  societies  springing  up  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  the  influence  they  would  ex- 
ert in  creating  a  taste  for  gardening,  would  be  most  wonder- 
ful. We  arc  much  pleased  to  notice  the  attention  which  is 
given  to  culinary  vegetables ;  too  little  has  been  done  by 
our  horticultural  societies  to  improve  this  most  useful  and  im- 
portant branch  of  gardening,  too  important  to  sufier  the  neg- 
lect which  it  has  hitherto  received.  We  hope  it  will  command 
more  attention  in  future. 

Annexed  is  a  list  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  society. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.    General  Notices. 

hueet  Plant, — The  following  account  of  a  most  singular  and  extraor- 
dinary phenomena  in  Natural  History,  we  extract  from  a  Southern  pa- 
per: for  the  truth  of  the  same  we  cannot  vouch;  but  it  comes  to  ua  in 
such  a  manner,  that  we  cannot  hardly  doubt  its  correctness.  A  figure  of 
the  insect  plant  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  the  American  Mag- 
azine, copied,  it  was  said,  from  a  preserved  specimen.  It  must  be  a  most 
riogalar  curiosity . — *<  A  specimen  of  a  natural  production  was  shovm  us 
a  few  evenings  since,  that  is  neither  fish  nor  flesh,  beast  nor  bird,  animal, 
veffetable  nor  mineral ! '  It  was  procured  in  Plymouth,  North  Carolina, 
and  brought  to  this  city  in  a  glass  of  alcohol.  The  thing,  for  it  is  with- 
out a  name,  is  both  entomological  and  vegetable.  When  its  entomologi- 
cal nature  commences,  and  when  its  vegetable  character  has  arrived  at 
maturity,  its  entomological  character  developes  itself  and  its  vegetable  ex- 
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istence  disappears.  In  other  words  it  is  alternately  a  bird  and  insect:  it 
is  perliaps  about  one  inch  in  length  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  cir- 
cumference. It  is  of  a  brownish  color,  shaped  like  a  wasp,  destitute  of 
wings,  head  similar  to  a  beetle,  with  two  antennae  or  horns,  has  neither 
its  head  on  either  side,  a  short  leg  shaped  like  those  of  the  mole,  with 
broad,  serrated  extremities,  and  intended,  doubtless,  like  those  of  the 
earth.  It  has  also  two  posterior  legs,  the  purpose  of  which  shall  be 
seen.  When  the  insect  has  attained  its  growth,  it  disappears  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  dies.  Immediately  after  its  death  the  two 
posterior  legs,  just  spoken  of,  begin  to  sprout  or  vegetate.  These  two 
shoots  soon  appear  above  the-  earth,  and  the  insect  plant  soon  attains 
the  height  of  about  six  inches.  It  puts  forth  branches  and  leaves  resem- 
bling trefoil.  The  extremities  of  the  branches  bear  a  bud,  which  con- 
tains, in  embryo,  neither  leaves  nor  flowers,  but  an  insect!  As  the  in- 
sect developes  itself  and  grows,  it  neither  falls  to  the  ground,  or  returns 
on  its  mother  plant,  but  feeding  on  its  leaves,  until  the  plant  is  exhausted, 
when  the  insect  returns  to  earth  again,  and  again  the  plant. shoots 
forth ! 

The  true  nature  of  this  insect  plant  or  vegetable  insect,  we  know  not 
what  to  call  it,  is  entirely  inexplicable  to  us.  It  may  be  surmised  that  an 
insect  has  here  associated  itself  with  the  seed  of  a  plant,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  thev  produce  and  mature  each  other.  Or,  it  may  be  supposed, 
that  nature  has  invested  this  specimen  of  existence  which  attributes  the 
nearest  possibly  assimilated  to  those  of  both  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdom,  yet  belonging  not  exactly  to  either,  but  entirely  to  both.  It 
may  seem  to  be  the  hinging  point  at  which  the  animal  kingdom  merges 
into  the  vegetable,  and  the  vegetable  into  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  wonderful  curiosity,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  not  endrelv  un- 
known to  naturalists,  but  has  never  before  been  publicly  described. 

We  understand  that  a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia  of  whom  the  speci- 
men we  saw  was  procured,  is  cultivating  a  quantity  of  them  which  he 
has  obtained  from  North  Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
Museums.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  furnish  a  more  .particular  account  of 
this  insect  vegetable  hereafter.  In  the  specimen  we  saw,  the  plant  had 
grown  about  three  inches,  and  the  insect  was  yet  preserved  in  its  origi- 
nal and  nearly  perfect  state. — Tarn,  Mag, 


Art.  II.    Foreign  Notieei, 


DMia  Exhibitions. — These  exhibitions  were  held  in  varioos  parts  of 
£ngland  last  fall,  and  the  beauty  and  splendor  of  the  flowers  were  supe- 
rior to  any  ever  before  seeii.  We  extract  the  following  account  of  the 
Cambridge  Florist's  Society. 

"  This  Society  had  their  grand  autumnal  show  of  dahlias  on  Thurs- 
day, Sept  34th,  in  the  Assembly  room  at  the  Hoop  Hotel.  We  have 
witnessed  many  floral  exhibitions  here  and  at  other  places,  but  we  never 
before  beheld  any  thin^  approaching  the  beautv  and  magnificence  of  this 
exhibition  ;  on  no  previous  occasion  was  the  dahlia  exhibited  in  sohieh 
a  state  of  excellence.  We  may  expect  to  see  great  additions  made  to  the 
colors  and  varieties  of  this  very  beautiful  flower,  but  we  much  doubt  if 
ever  the  nrand  stand  of  prize  flowers  displayed  on  this  occasion  will  bs 
surpassed  in  size  or  qu^hty  by  that  of  any  future  show.  The. task  of 
decorating  the  room  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Eldward  Catling,  florist,  of 
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Cambridge ;  and  nothing  could  possiblj  exceed  the  happy  and  elegant 
taste  with  which  every  ornament  was  execoted.  The  sides  and  ends  of 
the  room  were  beautituUy  decorated  with  evergreens,  wreaths  and*dah* 
lias.  At  the  head  of  the  grand  staod  was  an  immense  orange  tree,  thick- 
ly studded  with  dahlias,  to  represent  the  fruit  in  its  various  stages  of 
arowtb,  backed  by  a  beautiful  K^chsta  muUi|16ra,  13  feet  higit,  from  the 
Botanic  Garden.  At  the  end  of  the  room,  was  a  prettily  variegated 
crown  entirely  composed  of  dahlias.  But  the  grand  attraction  of  all 
was  a  splendid  balloon,  wholly  formed  of  dahlia-blooms,  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  the  car  of  which  appeared  to  be  illuminated,  from  being 
placed  over  a  ^ass  chandelier.  This  serial  machine  had  a  striking  effect, 
the  flowers  bemg  arranged  in  stripes  to  represent  variegated  silk  ;  and 
we  were  told  that  more  than  3,800  dahlias  were  required  to  complete 
the  balloon,  exclusive  of  the  car,  from  which  two  flass  were  pendent. — 
The  afternoon  show  was  attended  by  a  numerous  and  respectable  com- 
pany ;  but  the  evening  exhibition  was  crowded  beyond  all  former  prece- 
dent, owing  to  its  being,  on  the  eve  Of  the  horse-fair,  which  gave  the 
neighboring  country  people  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  finest  dis- 
play of  dahlias  ever  seen  in  Camoridge.  Upwards  of  700  well-dressed 
persons  were  in  the  room  at  one  time,  and  trom  eight  to  half  past  nine 
oVlock  the  number  amounted  to  little,  if  any,  short  of  3,000  persons,  all 
with  happy  countenances,  highly  delighted  with  the  fairy  scene  ;  added 
to  which  were  the  musical  strains  of  the  Cambridge  Military  Band,  who 
played  several  new  and  difficult  pieces,  with  a  precision  and  taste  that 
woold  have  done  credit  to  veteran  performers.  AAer  the  ladies  had 
withdrawn,  more  than  300  members  and  their  friends  sat  down,  with  the 
splendid  flowers  before*  them,  and  enjoyed  the  scene  with  music,  song, 
and  toast. 

We  have  prepared  some  account  of  the  best  dahlias  which  gained 
prizes,  which  will  appear  in  our  next — Condi, 


AaT.  III.    Domestic  Notices. 

MaelhrsL  murant\aca, — We  have  received  from  some  of  our  correspond- 
ents more  information  respecting  this  plant.  From  this  we  are  con- 
.  vinced  that  it  is  a  dioBcious  plant,  and  that  Mr.  Nuttall  was  right  in 
placing  it  in  Dioe^cia  tetr&udria.  One  of  our  correspondents  writes  as 
follows  : — ^'  The  Macli^ra  is,  unquestionably,  a  dioecious  plant.  I  have 
both  the  male  and  female  growing  on  my  grounds,  which  have  flowered 
fr^ly  for  several  years.  It  belongs,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  to  the  or- 
der tetrindria,  but  I  am  unable  to  describe,  from  memory,  the  staminate 
flowers  accurately  at  this  time,  further  than  to  say  they  are  very  small 
and  white,  and  depend  in  loose  racemes  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
The  pistillate  plant  is  a  year  or  two  ol^er,  and  considerably  larger  than 
the  staminate  ;  and,  according  to  my  observation,  I  should  say  the  latter 
was  not  necessary  to  the  former^  for  the  production  of  fruit  or  berries  ; 
but  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  fertilization  of  the  seed.  The  berry  is 
composed  of  several  hundred  acini  or  pulpy  grains,  each  of  which  should 
contain  one  seed.  Owing,  however,  to  the  disparity  in  size  and  age,  be- 
tween the  two  trees,  and  the  consequent  partial  fructification  of  the  pis- 
tillate organs  by  the  pollen  of  the  staminate  flowers,  I  have  not  noticed 
one  of  the  berries  to  contain-  mqre  than  fifty  seeds  ;  and,  until  two  or 
three  years  past,  they  perfected  none."    The  Madura  will  undoubtedly 
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stand  the  rigors  of  our  winters  unprotected,  as  during  the  last  winter  not 
a  single  twig  was  iniured  on  plants  which  were  standing  in  a  situation 
where  the  mercury  tell  as  low  as  12^  below  zero.  Although  this  y^as  but 
for  a  short  time,  yet,  as  not  even  a  branch  was  in  the  least  hurt  by  the 
cold,  we  infer  that  if  it  was  exposed  to  the  same  temperature  a  greater 
length  of  time,  it  would  receive  but  little  additional  mjury  :  perhaps  a 

?artia]  damage  of  the  young  and  unripened  wood,  made  late  in  autumn, 
lants,  a  few  years  since,  were  for  sale  in  Paris,  grafled  on  the  white 
mulberry.  How  would  the  M6tiis  multica(ilis  grow,  inoculated  upon 
the  JIfacldra  ?  Would  it  not  be  well  for  some  of  our  nurserymen  to  try 
the  experiment  f  Plants  of  the  Chinese  mulberry  are  now  for  sale  in 
our  nurseries,  graAed  upon  the  white  mulberry. — Conds, 

Oreen-houses  and  Foreing'houses.—^'We  understand  N.  Biddle,  Esq.  in- 
tends erecting,  the  coming  season,  a  fine  range  of  houses,  in  New  Jersey, 
four  or  &vt  hundred  feet  in  length :  we  are  happy  to  perceive  this  iu- 
ereaslng  taste  for  gardening. — tonds. 


Art.  IV.    Retrospective  Criticism, 

Rural  Affairs, — With  me,  your  Magazine  is  a  particular  favorite.  I 
read  it  constantly  and  with  ^reat  delight,  and  think  it  a  valuable  work  ; 
and  what  augurs  well  for  its  future  prosperity,  is  the  fact,  that  it  im-  - 
proves  with  every  number.  I  have  access  also,  to  several  foreign  peri- 
odicals of  a  similar  character,  which  I  read  with  much  interest,  and 
from  which  I  have  gathered  considerable  information.  As  the  "Ameri- 
can Gardner's  Magazine,"  purports  to  be  a  Register  of  useful  discoveries 
and  improvements  in  Horticulture  and  **  Rural  JJffairs ;^'  I  have  thought 
an  increasing  interest  might  be  given  to  it  by  touching  occasionally  on  a 
subject  on  which  you  have  hitherto  said  nothing,  and  which  our  trans- 
atlantic friends  are  exerting  themselves  to  create  a  correct  taste  for,  viz., 
'*  Rural  Architecture."  By  occasionally  giving  plans  and  elevations  of 
cottages,  and  such  houses,  (so  designed  as  to  produce  the  most  happy 
and  picturesque«ffect,)  as  will  suit  the  circumstances  and  convenience, 
of  that  class  of  people  for  whose  benefit  you  are  so  commendably  exer- 
ting yourselves,  you  will  no  doubt  confer  an  especial  favor.  1  hardly 
need  say  that  these  are  such  as  occupy  the  middle  walks  of  life  ;  for  the 
indigent  have  not  the  means  to  gratify  their  tastes,  and  the  wealthy  have 
at  their  command  the  talents  of  those  whose  profession  it  is  to  desi^ 
and  plan  buildings  of  every  description.  As  our  country  increases  in 
wealth  and  prosperity,  so  will  a  growing  taste  for  niml  pursuits  mani- 
fest itself  in  our  population.  Every  year  we  see  individuals,  who  by  in- 
dustry and  thrift,  have  acquired  a  moderate  competency,  retiring  to  the 
pleasures  of  a  country  life,  rather  than  striving  in  the  turmoil  of  busi- 
ness to  obtain  an  overgrown  fortune.  And  I  imagine  there  are  more  of 
this  class,*than  any  other  on  your  list  of  subscribers.  I  doubt  not  that 
yourselves,  as  well  as  many  of  your  correspondents,  have  the  ability,  and 
also  a  willingness  to  communicate  the  desired  information.  Three  or 
four  such  plans,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  (or  volume)  together  with  de- 
signs for  ornamental,  front  fences,  and  entrance  gates,  and  also  descrip- 
tions of  the  best  and  most  durable  methods  of  preparing  garden  walks 
would  add  much  to  the  value  of  vour  already  highly  esteemed  Magazine. 
Should  these  remarks  be  deemed  worthy  of  your  notice,-  they  may  possi- 
bly draw  fVom  the  resources  of  some  one  whose  eye  they  meet,  and  there- 
by confer  a  very  acceptable  favor  on  more  than,  Your  ObH,  ServHyCamel^ 
ha.-^anuary  95th,  1886. 
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Most  cordially  do  we  agree  with  the  suggestions  of  our  much  resi>ect- 
ed  corres|K>ndeDt ;  nothing  but  a  more  liberal  patronage  is  wanting  to 
enable  us  to  do  all  that  is  desired  in  the  above  remarks  ;  let  but  this  be 
given,  and  we  can  assure  our  correspondent  and  all  the  readers  of  our 
Magazine,  thm  our  exertions  in  creating  a  taste  fur  Rural  Architecture 
and  improvement  shall  be  commensurate  with  the  increased  aid  of  our 
friends.  We  have  already  begun  a  series  of  engravings  representing 
some  of  the  handsomest  and  most  convenient  green-houses  in  our  vicin- 
ity, and  shall  continue  them  throughout  the  year,  so  that  our  readers 
who  wish  to  build  such  structures,  will  here  find  models  from  the  small  and 
elegant  one  already  described,  to  some  of  the  most  commodious  and  loAy 
wiUi  which  many  of  the  fine  residences  in  the  vicinity  are  embellished. 
We  also  contemplate  a  series  of  designs  for  gardens,  beginning  with 
those  of  small  size,  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  to  those,  including  lawns 
and  pleasure-ffrouuds  of  several  in  extent.  The  next  thing  which  it 
would  be  our  desire  to  improve,  is  the  architecture  of  cottages  and  farm 
buildings  generally.  But  to  do  this,  we  must  receive  a  more  liberal  sup- 
port: let  our  correspondent,  and  indeed,  every  subscriber  procure  us  an 
additional  one,  and  we  can  then,  with  pleasure,  promise  the  fulfilment  of 
all  oar  plans. — Conds. 


Art.  v.     Mauaehuietti  Horticultural  Society, 

Saiurdatfy  January  90th, — Exhibited.  From  S.  Sweetser,  fiowers  of 
the  following  varieties  of  camellias  : — &lba  pUna,  incarn^ta,  Welb&nktt, 
pmonifUdra  r6sea,  Pompdnia,  rdsea,  Decand61U»,  HaUsta,  Chandl^rt, 
a]th«ecefl6ra,  rubricatills,  Henrietta  (belle.)  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  ca- 
mellias of  difiereiit  kinds:  cor^llina,  insignis,  spathulkta,  c611a,  punctata, 
conchifl6ra,  my rtif^lia,  41ba  pUn a,  W4rdn,  eximia,  [English];  the  two 
latter  were  exhibited  now  for  the  first  time  here:  also,  Pmoaia  MdUan 
vor,  Banksu  and  papaver^ea.  Fruits:  From  George  Newhall,  Dor- 
chester, Brussels  pippin,  Kaighn's  Spitzemberg,  and  two  other  sorts  of 
apples,  n'ames  unknown.  From  Lemuel  Crehore,  Newton  lower  falls,  a 
Kussett  apple,  name  unknown.  From  L.  Thaxter,  EMgartown,  Pig-nose 
apples. 

Pieces  of  plate  were  awarded  to  the  following  gentlemen  for 
their  exertions  in  the  advancement  of  gardening,  and  lor  the  exhibitions 
of  fruit  and  fiowers  at  the  Society's  room,  by  them?  Robert  Manning, 
Wm.  Kenrick,  M.  P.  Wilder,  Samuel  Walker,  and  the  Messrs.  Winship. 

February  6th. — Exhibited,  Fiptn  S.  Sweetser,  D&phne  oddra,  Fib6r- 
nnm  tinus,  Ferb^na  cham»drif51ia,  Meliinthus  mkjor,  4c6cia  lophantha, 
Cal&mpelis  sc&bra,  Camellia  malifldrir,  heaths,  tea  roses,  &c. 

From  Messrs.  Hovey,  specimens  of  Isabella  grapes,  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation. 

February  13th,— Exhibited,  Fruits:  From  E.  M.  Richards,  Pomme 
d'Appi,  [or  Lady  Apple],  Gardener's  Sweeting,  Shop  apple,  Cogswell, 
Wine-sap  Bam,  American,  Wine,  Wells's  pippin,  Detroit,  Nonsuch, 
Spice,  a  wild  apple,  and  some  others,  names  unknown  ;  L'Echasserie, 
[of  Boston  and  vicinity  collections  but  supposed  the  Ambrette],  and 
Winter  Orange,  or  Orange  d'Hiver  pears.  From  R.  Manning,  Danvers 
Winter  Sweet  apples.  From  S.  Downer,  Bezi  Vaet  pears,  Kaighn's 
Spitzemberg,  anci  ^sopus  Spitzemberg  apples.  From  L  P.  Davis,  Toll- 
man's Winter  Sweet  apples.  From  John  Mackay,  Boston,  Mackay's 
Winter  Sweet.  From  John  Clapp,  Reading,  Nonsuch,  Dan  vera  Winter 
Sweet,  a  kind  named  the  early  Baldwin,  but  supposed  Kaighn's  Spit- 
zemberg.   From  £.  Weston,  Jr.,  Apples,  the  name  unknown. 
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Q,uiney  Market. 
Art.  VI.     Quiney  Market. 
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60 
I  75 

60 
1  60 

62i 
2  00 

1  00 

1  60 

1  76 

62i 

76 

M 

76 

26 
1  00 

37* 
1  26 

200 

226 

62 

4 

87* 
6 

6 

60 

76 

60 

76 

76 

12* 
10 
20 

12J 

14 

76 

1  00 

76 

1  00 

76 

1  00 

57* 
87* 
10 

76 
75 
25 

6 
10 
17 

12* 

J2* 

600 

600 

Root$^  Tubirf,  ^. 
PoUtoet : 

«"•»-«<«•.{!;:;&•.•. 

Turnlpi: 

Yellow  French,  per  barrel. 
Onions: 

<per  barrel,.... 

Common,  <p«r buabel,.... 
Cper  bunch,.... 

White,  per  bnnch, 

Beeta,  per  bnahel, 

Carrou,  per  bushel, 

Pamnipe,  per  bushel, 

Balsity,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 

CabbageMf  Salads ^  ^e. 

Cabbafea:  perdoten. 

^•▼oy«» 

Drumhead, 

Red, 

Brocoli,  each 

Cauliflower,  each, 

Celery,  per  root,. 

Lettuce,  per  head 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Spinach,  per  peck 

S^puuktt  and  Pumpkins, 

Canada  crookneck,  per  cwt.,. 

R£MARK8.  In  our  last,  we  remarked  that  the  state  of  the  naarket  was 
dull :  it  has  continued  so  up  to  the  present  time,  few  sales  to  any  amount 
having  been  made,  as  is  generally  tne  case  at  this  season.  ProDa)>ly  one 
great  cause  is  the  severity  of  the  weather,  which  has  prevented  ship- 
ments to  the  south  «nd  west;  another,  though  less,  is,  that  the  intenseness 
of  the  winter  has  prevented  as  much  travelling  as  is  usual  at  this  season, 
and  the  demand  of  the  city  and  vicinity  is  consequently  very  small.  The 
latter  cause,  though  seemingly  trifling,  exerts  quite  an  influence  in  the 
market,  especially  of  the  nicer  p«*oductions  for  the  tables  of  the  first 
houses.  This  is  easily  perceived  as  soon  as  spring  commences,  and  the 
increasing  demand  is  fully  equal,  oftentimes,  to  the  supply. 

Potatoes  remain  about  the  same  :  few,  or  none  at  all,  have  arrived 
from  the  eastward  ;  but,  as  few  sales  have  been  made,  the  stock  on  hand 
is  fully  adequate  to  the  demand.  We  stated  in  our  last,  that  we  should 
notice  some  new  kipds,  which  have  lately  been  introduced,  with  remarks 
respecting  their  comparative  value.  These  are  the  Early  Nonpareil, 
Taylor's  forty-fold,  and  the  St.  Helenas.  The  latter  has  been  extensive- 
1y  cultivated  the  past  season,  both  at  the  eastward  and  in  this  vicinity  ; 
and,  from  the  excellency  of  those  which  were  raised  at  the  former  place, 
it  was  anticipated  that  thejr  would  prove  a  valuable  and  profitable  kind 
for  our  inarketmen  :  tliis  idea,  however,  we  are  in  fear,  will  not  prove 
true ;  as  those  which  were  produced.on  some  of  the  best  potato  laiid  in 


FreiB 

To 

$  ou. 

•  rta. 

400 

500 

Lima,  per  cwt 

4  00 

Palermo  Squash,  per  pound. . . . 

6 

PumDkins.  each.  .............. 

12i 

ss 

Pot  and  Swst  Btrbs, 

ParsleT.  ner  half  neck 

75 

1  00 

dace,  ner  oound 

17 

30 

*J^V,  p^i     |«WUUV,.... 

Maijoram,  per  bunch, 

C 

IS 

Savory, 

C 

IS 

diMisnnint. 

g 

•  FruiU. 

Applet,  iemat: 

co«».n.  {{IS  a-::::: 

1  50 

e2k 

1  75 

75 

Baidwim  {P'SSSv.v.v.: 

1  75 
1  00 

ISA 
1  IS 

Russets,       perboshel, 

1  75 

87 

2  25 
1  00 

Pears: 

St.  Germain,  per  doxen, 

none. 

wi-.-{j:ji:-:;c:::::-: 

400 
200 

500 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

Pine  Annies 

25 

SO 

Grapes : 

Malaaa.  ner  pound. 

87J 
8  00 

50 

Cranberries,  per  barrel, 

900 

p«r  bushel, 

a  00 

S  50 

Oran£es,          ?«»•  box, 

trances,           ^^  doien, 

250 
25 

8  00 
37* 

^»<>»«.     !;srh^dr;d;:::: 

2.00 
1  00 

S50 
1  25 

Chestnuts,{{;:j,^,};;;;;;;;, 

6  50 
2  00 

700 
S50 

wi-ts,  {{ijj^,-::!;::;::: 

400 
1  75 

4  50 

2  00 

Almonds,  per  pound. 

12 

14 

Filberu,  per  pound, 

4 
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the  yicioity,  are  far  inferior  to  those  brought  from  the  eastward  ;  they 
are,  however,  a  great  yielder,  and  may  still  prove  a  more  profitable 
kind  than  the  common  ones  generally  grown.  The  Early  Nonpareil  b  a 
very  early  potatoe,  and  deserves  general  cultivation  for  an  early  crop  ; 
its  qualities  are  also  good.  Taylor's  forty-fold  are  very  superior  ;  they 
are  a  very  early  potato,  and  their  quality  superior  to  any  that  has  come 
under  our  observation  ;  they  yield  a  great  crop,  though  their  size  is  not 
very  large ;  this  kind,  also,  merits  universal  growth  by  the  marketer. 
The  Perkins  potato,  which  has* been  known  about  here  for  four  or  ^ye 
years,  though  a  good  sort,  will  not  compare  with  this.  We  make  these 
remarks,  as  we  are  desirous  to  see  them  more  extensively  cultivated  ; 
this  we  cannot  expect  to  do,  unless  their  qualities  first  become  known. 
Many  of  our  market  gardeners  are  too  prejudiced  to  adopt  new  sorts  of 
vegetables  for  old  ones,  and  thus  continue  to  cultivate  kinds,  though  pos« 
sessing  but  little  merit,  which  will  not  near  so  amply  repay  them  for 
their  labor.  We  know  that,  in  some  instances,  they  may  have  been  de- 
ceived ;  but  this  should  not  make  them  give  up  all  further  trial. 

Turnips  are  yet  plentiful,  and  prices  lower.  Onions  remain  the  same, 
DO  shipments  having  been  effected.  Of  cabboges,  the  stock  is  tolerably 
large,  the  warm  weather  of  the  present  week  having  enabled  those  who 
had  large  quantities,  to  bring  them  in.  Squashes  are  exceedingly  scarce, 
and  the  prices  demanded  are  higher  than  we  recollect  to  have  known 
them  for  some  years.  The  stock  of  apples  is  very  abundant,  and  prices 
the  same  as  in  our  last.  We  noticed  a  few  of  the  Lady  apples  ;  they 
are  much  liked,  and  sell  readilv  at  prices  higher  than  our  quotations  : 
we  would  recommend  this  kind,  as  deserving  cultivation  for  its  beautv, 
b^des  its  good  aualities,  both  of  which  make  it  a  desirable  market  fruit. 
Of  cranberries,  the  stock  is  getting  short.    Walnuts  are  lower. 

Youn,  M.  T. 


Art.  VII.     Obittutry  Notice, 

DncD,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  January,  Oeorge 
Vaux^  E$q,i  the  worthy  and  highly  esteemed  President  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Horticultural  Society.  He  was  much  interested  in  horticulture  and 
botony,  and  his  loss  is  much  regretted  by  the  Socieyr,  who  will  long 
feel  the  want  of  his  punctual  and  efficient  services. — Yours  Ji.  B» — PA»> 
mde^kia. 


Art.  VIII.    Meteorological  Notiee$. 

FOR  JANUARY. 

The  weather  during  the  month  of  January  was  very  variable.  Large 
quantities  of  snow  fell  and  remained  on  the  ground  throughout  the 
month.  The  winds  prevailed  to  the  north-west,  and  towards  the  latter 
part  the  cold  was  very  severe.  The  storms  were,  however,  accconi- 
panied  with,  but  little  wind,  and  the  snow  consequently  fell  very  even. 

Thermometse. — Mean  temperature,  33®  4(K.  Highest,  40° — Lowest, 
W  below  zero. 

Winds.— N.,  five  days— N.  E.,  two— S., two— S.  W.,  five— W.,  five— 
N.  W.,  twelve  days. 

Force  of  the  Wind. — Brisk,  ten  days — light,  twenty-one  days. 

Character  of  the  Weather, — Fine,  six  days— FiiR,ten  days — Cloudt, 
fifteen  days. 

l^otfiy,  two  days — iSnot^y,  eight  days. 

Depth  of  the  Snow  (tntn^Aet),  30.66. 
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MONTHLY   CALENDAR 

OF 

HORTICULTURE  AND  FLORICULTURE, 

FOR    MARCH. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Orape  vines  will  this  month  be  bursting  their  eyes,  when  the  vines 
should  all  be  tied  up  straight  to  the  wire  or  wood  trellis,  with  shreds  of 
b^ss  mats.  If  the  shoots  were  bent  dowir  as  directed  last  month,  they 
will  have  broken  equally  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Keep  an  eqtiai 
temperature  in  the  house.  For  further  directions  see  vol.  I,  pp.  79, 119, 
159,  &c. 

Strawherry  plants  may  still  be  taken  ill  the  green-house  for  a  succes- 
sion.    (See  Vol.  I,  p.  253,  and  the  last  number,  p.  47.) 

Orape  Eyes  or  Cuttings  for  general  success  should  be  put  in  this 
month. 

Peach  trees.  Where  there  are  several  pots  of  peach  trees  in  col- 
lections of  fruits,  as  there  always  should,  they  should  be  put  into  the 
green-house  this  month  to  forward  them. 

Orape  vines  in  pots  should  be  placed  in  the  green-house  to  forward 
them,  if  desired.  (See  Vol.  I,  p.  41.) 

Orape  vines,  in  the  open  air  where  not  pruned  in  the  fall,  should  be  the 
latter  part  of  the  month. 

Strawberry  beds  should  be  uncovered  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  If 
the  weather  is  mild.  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  999  and  page  50  of  the  present 
number.)  ' 

Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  should  be  pruned  the  latter  part  of 
the  month. 

Scions  for  grafting,  should  be  cut  the  present  month. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Camellias^  still  require  much  water,  as  they  will  begin  to  make  their 
spring  growth  this  month.  Inarching  should  be  performed,  if  it  is 
wished  to  increase  any  variety. 

Oeraniums  will  now  be  adavancing  their  flower  buds.  Give  them  a 
situation  where  they  will  receive  the  benefit  of  all  the  air  that  is  ad- 
mitted. 

Calceolarias  will  again  require  repotting.  Seeds  should  also  be  sown 
at  this  time. 

Schizanthuses  will  again  require  new  potting.  Be  careful  in  giving 
water. 

Jiurieula  and  Polyanthtis  seed  should  be  sown,  if  neglected  last 
month. 

Hydrangeas  may  be  propagated  this  mouth.  Select  last  year's  wood, 
which  has  bold  and  prominent  buds,  and  the  plants  will  bloom  freely 
the  coming  summer.    Plant  only  one  cutting  in  a  pot. 

Hyacinth  and  Tulip  beds  should  be  uncovered  the  latter  part  of  the 
month,  if  mild. 

Ranunculuses  should  be  planted  this  month,  where  not  done  in  the  fall. 
Those  beds  that  were  planted  in  the  fall,  should  be  uncovered  the  latter 
part  of  the  month. 

Roses  should  be  pruned  this  month. 

Dahlias  should  be  propagated  this  month,  if  a  quantity  are  wanted  to 
decorate  the  garden. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Abt.  I.  On  the  Construction  of  Brick  Pits  for  early  Forcing ; 
to  which  is  added  the  Cultivation  and  Forcing  of  the  Cucun^ 
her ;  taken  from  Horticultural  Memoranda,  and  exhibiting  the 
Slate  of  their  Progress  from  January  until  September.  By 
the  Conductors. 

{Continued  fr(m  page  81.) 
JOUBNiJU 

April  2d,  1832, — The  weather  to-day  very  fine  and  mild ;  the 
mercury  indicating  54^  at  one  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  plants  are  now 
growing  vigorously,  and  show  large  numbers  of  flowers. 

At  the  close  of  this  article,  in  our  last,  we  alluded  to  a  practice 
general  among  gardeners,  comnKMily  termed  "  setting  the  fiuit;" 
but  what  is  perhaps  more  proper,  or,  at  least,  better  understood,  by 
this,  is  the  impregnation  of  the  pistillate  flowers,  or  those  with 
embryo  fruit,  with  the  stammate  flowers,  or  those  erroneously 
called  false  blossoms.  Formerly  it  was  a  practice  with  many  per- 
sons, to  pull  off  or  destroy  all  the  false  blossoms,  fiiom  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  injured  the  plants,  by  exhausting  their  strength. 
This,  however,  is  a  bad  practice ;  and  if  pursued  in  early  forcing, 
the  cultivator  would  be  deprived  of  a  large  quantity  of  fruit,  and 
such  as  was  produced,  would  be  of  inferior  appearance.  Some- 
times a  large  quantity  of  staminate  blossoms  will  appear,  and  no 
pistillate  ones ;  when  this  is  the  case,  they  should  be  partly  rubbed 
ofi*,  as  they  are  then  of  no  tise,  and  rather  tend  to  keep  the  plants 
from  pushing  out  fruitful  runners.  Cobbett  states,  in  his  Gardener, 
that  the  fertUizing  of  the  pistillate  blossoms  is  entirely  useless,  and 
only  pursued  fix)m  its  being  an  old  practice  among  English  gar- 
deners. We  were  inclined  to  this  opinion,  until  we  had  tried  the 
experiment  to  our  satisfaction  ;  but  we  are  now  well  assured  that, 

VOL.  11. NO.  IV.  16 
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if  the  blossoms  are  not  impregnated  during  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  very  little  fruit  will  be  obtained  from  the  vines.  In  the 
spring  of  1831,  we  had  three  hilk  of  plants,  one  of  which  was  in 
a  much  more  forward  state  than  the  others;  the  plants  havmg 
been  obtained,  when  young,  from  a  friend  who  had  raised  them 
before  our  bed  was  put  into  operation.  They  grew  vigorously, 
and  came  mto  flower  some  time  before  ihose  which  we  sowed  our- 
selves ;  the  blossoms  were  all  pistillate  ones,  each  showing  embryo 
fruit.  They  continued  to  appear  for  above  a  fortnight,  without 
opening  a  staminate  flower ;  not  one  of  the  fruit  swelled  oflF,  and 
we  gave  up  the  hope  of  seeing  any,  for  some  time,  when  it  occur- 
red to  us,  that  if  we  could  procure  from  some  person,  who  had 
plants  in  flower,  a  few  blossoms  to  impregnate  them,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  of  their  growing ;  this  was  done,  and  m  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  the  fruit  had  swelled  to  double  its  em- 
bryo size.  A  few  days  after  this,  the  staminate  blossoms  opened 
on  the  Qther  plants ;  but  still  the  fruit  would  not  swell,  unless  the 
blossoms  were  regularly  impregnated.  In  the  summer  time,  when 
they  are  grown  in  the  open  air,  there  is  no  need  of  the  operation ; 
as  bees  and  the  free  circulation  of  air  accomplish  the  object ;  but 
in  a  frame,  where  the  sashes  are  opened  only  a  few  inches,  during 
March  and  April,  or  earlier  in  the  season,  there  is  not  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air  sufficient  to  fertilize  the  blossoms,  and  recourse  must 
be  had  to  other  means.  We  have  tried  the  experiment  two  or 
three  seasons  in  succession,  and  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  these 
observations.  The  operation  is  performed  as  follows ; — ^When  the 
flowers  are  in  full  bloom,  ^ivhich  is  generally  about  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning,)  cut  off  one  ot  the  staminate  ones,  and  cut  or  tear 
off  all  the  petals,  being  very  careful,  in  doing  this,  not  to  destroy 
the  farina ;  then,  holding  the  pistillate  blossom  in  the  left  hand,  so 
as  not  to  injure  the  young  fruit,  apply  the  staminate  one,  and  giv- 
ing it  a  twirl  once  or  twice,  let  it  remain  m  the  flower;  it  is  impor- 
tant that  this  should  be  done  in  the  morning,  as,  in  the  afternoon, 
the  flowers  close  up,  and  there  is  some  danger  that  the  operation 
will  have  no  effect.  Such  lowers,  with  young  fruit,  as  look  weak 
and  puny,  should  be  cut  off,  and  not  be  suffered  to  grow ;  as  they 
take  away  the  strength  from  the  others.  Only  one  fruit  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  at  a  joint,  and  when  it  is  shaded  too  much  by  the 
leaves,  they  should  be  cut  away,  that  it  may  acquire  a  good  deep 
color ;  it  may  also  be  laid  upon  a  piece  of  slate  or  glass. 

During  this  month,  the  bed  should  be  uncovered  earlier  than 
the  last.  Begin  by  uncovering  it  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
gradually  earlier,  so  that,  at  the  last  part  of  the  month,  the  covering 
may  be  taken  off  at  7  o'clock.  At  night,  it  should  be  covered  up 
at  6  o'clock,  and  gradually  later  toward  the  end  of  the  month, 
when  it  may  be  done  at  7  o'clock.  On  no  account  omit  a  single 
night,  as  a  sudden  change  ^n  the  weather,  (which  often  happens 
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in  April,)  would  greatly  mjure  the  future  heakh  of  the  plauts. 
Temperature  of  the  bed,  65%  76%  TS** ;  of  the  soil,  78«. 

6th.  The  beat  of  the  bed  having  decreased,  firom  the  last  three 
or  four  days  of  cooler  weather,  two  tmrrows  of  the  old  manure  were 
removed,  and  four  of  fresh  added.  The  whole  was  well  forked  up, 
and  the  doors  closely  shut.  This  should  never  be  neglected ;  im* 
mediately  after  the  maniiure  is  thrown  m,  at  any  time,  they  should 
be  closed,  and  straw  or  hay  placed  in  front  of  them  and  against 
the  crevices  all  round ;  this  shcndd  be  kept  up,  as  before  mentioned, 
by  a  wide  board  or  plank.  When  the  straw  or  bay,  from  contin-? 
ued  wet,  becomes  rotten,  it  should  be  replaced  by  a  fresh  lot. 
Some  of  the  blossoms  with  embryo  fruit,  which  had  been  fertilized, 
from  too  much  moisture  in  the  bed,  damped  off;  but  those  which 
have  been  since  attended  too,  now  swell  their  fruit  rapidly.  The 
plants  have  now  acquired  considerable  size,  and  extend  themselves 
very  fast :  all  the  joints  are  regularly  pegged  down  as  before  re- 
commended. Continue  to  stop  the  runners  at  every  joint,  as  this 
will  cause  the  vines  to  throw  out  more  fruit,  and  acquire  greater 
vigor.    Temperature,  62**,  75*»,  78* ;  of  the  soil,  78«. 

lOth.  The  roots  of  the  plants  havmg  penetrated  through  the 
soil  in  the  hills,  a  sufficient  quantity  was  now  added  to  make  the 
whole  in  the  bed  level ;  for  this  purpose,  it  should  be  composed  of 
kam,  old  decayed  manure,  and  leaf  mould,  m  about  equal  quanti-^ 
ties.  Let  only  a,  portion  of  it  be  put  in  at  a  time,  early  in  the 
afternoon,  if  the  weather  is  cool,  and  there  is  any  danger  of  chill- 
ieg  the  temperature  of  the  bed;  but  m  mild  weather,  there 
need  be  no  apprehension  of  bjury,  and  the  whole  may  be  put  in 
at  once ;  be  carefid,  m  doing  this,  not  to  break  the  leaves  of  the 
plants,  and  thus  cause  them  to  bleed.  They  will  now  require 
water  every  day,  which  should  be  given  as  soon  as  the  sun's  rays 
leave  the  sashes;  it  should  be  warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the 
air  in  the  bed^  and  be  given  over  the  plants  through  a  very  fine 
rose,  lightly  sprmkling  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  soil,  so  as 
to  raise  a  gentle  steam.  Air  should  be  admitted  in  greater  quanti- 
ty as  the  spring  advances,  and  daring  warm  days,  the  sashes 
should  be  opened  at  the  fix>nt  as  well  as  the  back,  so  as  to  allow  of 
a  draft  of  air  through  the  bed.  Numerous  blossoms  expand  every 
day,  and  due  attention  must  be  given,  and  every  pistillate  one  fer- 
tilized, or  the  firuit  will  not  sweU  kindly.  Let  it  be  a  rule  to  go 
over  the  vbes  every  morning  about  8  or  9  o'clock.  Temperature, 
70<',  80%  68« ;  of  the  soil,  85^ 

14th.  The  first  two  firuits  which  appeared,  having  grown  to 
their  full  size,  they  were  cut  to-day.  Tlieir  average  length  was 
^gfat  incfies ;  those  which  appear  &st  do  not  generally  acquire  the 
size  of  the  later  ones.  The  heat  in  the  bed  has,  also  decreased, 
and  thus  prevented  their  full  growth ;  the  temperature  should  nev- 
er be  allowed  to  fall  but  a  degree  or  two  after  the  firuit  appears,  or 
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it  is  apt  to  grow  crooked  and  inferior  flavored,  llree  barrows  of 
manure  were  taken  out,  and  four  of  fresh  added  tOKlay ;  this  was 
well  forked  up  with  the  old  manure,  and  stowed  up  at  the  back  of  the 
pit.     Temperature,  72%  75%  66* ;  of  the  soil,  80*. 

19th.  The  heat  having  declined,  two  barrows  of  fresh  manure 
were  added  to-day.  The  plants  now  grow  vigorously,  and  num^> 
ous  blossoms  expand  every  day ;  a  number  of  fruit  will  be  ready 
to  cut  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  Give  large  quantities  of  air  every 
favorable  opportunity,  and  do  not  omit  to  supply  the  plants  witii 
plenty  of  water,  as  they  delight  b  this  element,  and  soon  show 
when  it  is  not  duly  given.  Cut  away  all  decayed  leaves,  wid  pre- 
serve the  air  in  the  bed  as  pure  as  possible ;  cucumber  plants  are 
often  injured  by  an  impure  atmosphere.  Temperature,  68**,  68*, 
66* ;  of  the  soil,  76*. 

26th.  Cut  four  more  cucumbers  to*day .  The  temperature  of  the 
bed  has  become  quite  brisk,  and  the  fruit  swells  very  rapidly.  The 
bed  is  looked  over  every  morning.  Temperature,  70*,  95®,  75^ ; 
of  the  soil,  82«. 

28tb.  Cut  two  fruits,  measuring  ten  inches  in  length.  The 
plants  continue  to  acquire  more  vigor. 

30th.  Cut  eight  cucumbers,  some  of  them  measuring  eleven 
inches  in  length.  Large  quantities  of  water  are  given  every  night, 
and  as  much  air  admitted  as  will  keep  the  thermometer  below  100^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

May  IsU — ^The  season  has  now  become  so  far  advanced,  that 
but  little  care  will  be  required  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plants,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  two  previous  mouths.  Indeed,  through  this 
and  the  succeeding  months,  they  need  jo  more  attention  £an  is 
given  to  many  other  kinds  of  vegetables,  when  it  is  intended  to  grow 
them  to  perfection.  The  covering  must  be  continued  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  ;  as  the  sudden  changes  in  our  climate, 
and  the  cold  easterly  winds  which  are  sometimes  prevalent  in  this 
month,  keep  tlie  heat  in  a  fluctuating  state ;  the  benefit  of  this 
practice  will  be  quickly  perceived  in  Sie  health  and  vigor  of  the 
plants,  and  the  kind  and  rapid  swelling  of  the  fruit,  which  will  now 
be  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Sudden  checks  in  the 
temperature  of  the  bed  are  more  injurious  to  the  successfiil  culti- 
vation of  the  plants,  than  most  all  other  causes  together ;  and 
when  they  are  in  full  bearing,  they  are  most  especially  to  be  guard- 
ed against ;  thb  should  ever  be  m  the  mbd  of  the  gardener,  who 
would  wish  to  be  called  a  good  grower  of  forced  vegetables  or 
fitiits. 

Water  and  air  must  be  given  m  greater  quantities,  and,  if  con- 
venient, liquid  manure,  m  a  ratlier  weak  state,  may  be*  supplied 
once  or  twice  a  week ;  thb  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  now,  as 
later  in  the  season,  when  the  strength  of  the  soil  is  more  exhausted ; 
but  it  may  be  occasionally  applied :  give  air  eariy  m  the  morning. 
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or  as  8Gon  m  the  sun's  tays  fall  upoo  the  sashes ;  and  b  very  wtna 
days,  which  frequently  happen,  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
itvff  them  hall  off,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  good  current  of  air  through 
the  bed.  Shut  up  seasonably  in  the  afternoon,  as  soon  as  the 
jdants  have  been  refreshed  with  water,  and  cover  the  sashes  at 
sunset.  Do  not  neglect  to  look  over  the  vines  every  morning,  and 
inpr^nate  every  pistillate  flowa* ;  for  although  the  bees,  at  this 
season,  sometimes  ent»  the  bed,  and  a  current  of  air  passes  through 
it  almost  every  day,  yet  ^i^re  the  leaves  are  crowded,  neitb^ 
reach  them  to  have  any  good  eflbct. 

Four  barrows  of  fresh  manure  were  added  to-day.  Tempera- 
ture, 68*»,  78**,  66**.  The  cool  weather  of  the  last  few  days  has 
caused  a  decline  in  the  heat. 

5tfa.  Added  two  barrows  of  fresh  manure.  The  heat  has 
become  tnisk,  and  the  fruit  sweUs  very  fast ;  five  cucumbers  were 
cot  OQ  the  Sd,  and  two  yesterday,  some  of  them  measuring  twelve 
inches  in  length.    Temperature,  1^^  76'',  75'' ;  of  the  soil,  83^. 

12th.  Since  the  last  date,  tw^ity-eight  fruits  have  been  cut 
from  the  plants  ;  the  heat  of  the  bed  has  been  most  remarkably 
retained.  Air  is  admitted  sufficiently  to  keep  the  thermometer  at 
95*  m  the  middle  of  the  day.    Temperature,  75**,  90**,  80**.     , 

iSth.  Heat  declined  some  the  past  week,  and  three  barrows  <^ 
fresh  dung  were  added  to  the  bed.  The  plants  will  now  extend 
themselves  exceedingly  fisist,  and  care  roust  be  taken  to  stop  them 
at  every  jcnnt,  and  mske  them  throw  out  fruit ;  trim  out  the  runners 
where  they  cross  one  another  too  thickly,  and  peg  them  down  m 
handsome  order,  as  before  directed ;  cut  away  all  broken  and  yel- 
bw  leaves,  and  keep  the  air  as  free  from  impurity  as  possible. 
Lay  the  joints  by  drawing  up  the  soil  each  side,  after  the  pegs  are 
pot  in  ;  be  carenil  not  to  cover  them,  as  they  are  liable  to  damp 
off,  if  dull  weather  ensues.     Temperature,  78*>,  89**,  80°. 

24th.  Fourteen  cucumbers,  of  fine  size,  have  been  cut  the  last 
six  days.  The  heat  having  declmed,  two  barrows  of  manure  were 
taken  out,  and  five  of  fi^sh  put  in.  That  in  the  pit  was  well  foric- 
ed  up  before  the  new  was  added.     Temperature,  75**,  75**,  75°. 

29th.  The  heat  uncommonly  brisk ;  five  firuits  cut  yesterday. 
T«nperature,  80**,  89°,  80°. 

June  3d. — ^Removed  two  barrows  of  manure,  and  added  four  to 
the  pit.  The  covering  to  the  sashes  may  be  mostly  left  off,  unless 
in  cold  rainy  nights.  The  sashes  may,  also,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  month,  be  allowed  to  remain  open  an  inch  or  two  during  the 
night.  Give  water  freely,  and  occasionally  manure  water.  Tem- 
perature, 75°,  89°,  80°. 

12th.  Heat  brisk.  Temperature,  82°,  96°,  81°  ;  of  the  soil, 
88°'  Twenty-one  firuits  have  been  cut  since  the  third  of  the 
month,  and  all  of  fine  size.  We  have  so  far  enumerated  the  quan- 
tity of  firuit  cut ;  but  we  think  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  repetition 
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of  this ;  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  were  gathered  every  weeJCy 
unul  the  latter  part  of  August,  when  the  vmes  were  allowed  to  run 
at  random.  A  large  number,  of  small  size,  were  cut  for  pickling 
afterwards,  besides  many  for  the  table.  The  average  length  of 
the  fruit,  throughout  the  season,  was  a  fraction  over  ten  inches. 

19th.  ,  Renewed  two  barrows  of  manure,  an'd  added  one  of 
fresh  to  the  pit ;  the  plants  contmue  to  spread  rapidly,  although 
numerous  large  runners  are  cut  out  every  day  or  two ;  were  it  not 
for  such  prunings,  all  would  be  confusion.  The  knife  should  be 
handled  carefully  in  performing  the  operation,  and  the  leaves  bruis- 
ed or  broken  as  little  as  possible.     Temperature,  80**,  88®,  82**. 

28th.  Four  barrows  of  fresh  manure  were  added  to-day.  The 
whole  was  well  forked  together.  Temperature,  79®,  90®,  78®. 
This  was  the  last  manure  that  was  added  to  the  bed.  The  vines 
continued  to  grow  vigorously  and  bear  plentifully.  Liquid  manure 
may  be  applied,  if  they  do  not  appear  flourishing,  though  we  sel- 
dom had  occasion  to  use  but  a  small  quantity ;  let  the  sashes 
remain  partly  open,  or  take  them  wholly  oflT  in  gende  showers, 
that  the  plants  may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  ram.  During  Au- 
gust, they  may  be  left  off  altogether.  Keep  the  plants  tolerably 
thin  of  vines,  so  that  the  air  may  circulate  freely ;  and  cut  away 
all  leaves  where  crowded  together  so  as  to  shade  ^e  fruit. 
,  With  this  routme  of  culture,  the  vines  may  be  kept  in  bearing 
until  October ;  but  after  the  fruit  was  to  be  had  in  plants  from  the 
open  air,  they  were  generally  neglected,  and  but  little  attention 
given  to  them.  In  very  small  gardens,  where  there  is  not  room  to 
raise  plants  in  the  open  air,  by  pursuing  the  system  of  pruning^ 
watenng,  &c.,  they  may  be  kept  in  a  fruitful  state. 

After  the  vines  have  done  bearing,  pull  them  up,  and  if  the  bed 
is  not  wanted  for  any  particular  use,  the  soil  may  remain  until  No- 
vember, when  the  old  manure  should  be  thrown  out.  The  same 
operation  should  be  performed,  to  put  the  bed  into  a  fit  state  to 
commence  forcing  again,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  paper  (Vol.  I, 
p.  406.)  If,  however,  it  is  intended  to  commence  forcmg  so  as  to 
procure  fiuit  in  February,  tlie  soil  must  be  removed,  and  about  four 
or  five  barrows  of  well  decomposed  leaf  mould  put  in  its  place. 
The  inner  wall  of  the  bed  sliould  have  a  good  thick  coat  of  white- 
wash applied,  to  fill  up  any  crevices,  and  thus  prevent  the  steam 
from  the  manure  from  entering  the  bed.  If  the  leaves  or  hay  be- 
tween the  outer  wall  and  the  board  frame  have  settled  any,  fix>m 
decay,  it  must  be  filled  up,  and  the  coping  nailed  on  tight.  All  is 
then  ready  for  the  sowing  of  the  seed.  At  this  season,  fiuit  may 
be  cut  in  twelve  weeks  after  the  seed  is  planted. 
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Abt.  II.  On  the  Culiivtxtion  of  same  of  the  most  select  Bien* 
-nial  and  Perennial  Plants^  voith  some  Remarks  upon  their 
Beauty.    By  S.  Walker, 


'<A  broftth  of  anadaherate  air, 


Tbe  ^impae  of  a  green  pasture,  bow  tbey  cheer  • 

The  dtizeii,  and  brace  lua  lancoid  frame! 

E'en  m  tbe  atifling  boaom  of  the  town, 

A  garden,  in  whicn  nothing  tfariree,  has  charms 

TlMt  soothe  the  rich  possessor;  moch  consoled. 

That  here  and  there  some  sprigs  of  mournful  mint, 

Of  night-shade  or  valerian,  grace  the  wall 

He  cultivates.    These  smre  him  with  a  bint 

That  nature  lives;  that  sigfat-refireshing  green 

Is  still  the  livery  she  delists  to  wear. 

Though  sickly  samples  of  the  exuberant  whole.'* 

These  elegant  lines  ftom  Cowper,  are  so  foil  of  beauty,  and 
soul-stirring  spirit,  to  every  lover  of  Flora,  that  I  have  thought 
than  peculiariy  adapted  to  my  present  purpose  as  an  introduction 
to  a  few  remarks,  upon  some  of  our  hardy  and  beautifol  plants, 
whicb  it  is  my  present  intention  to  make,  and  which  I  may,  in 
some  future  communication,  carry  out  to  a  more  extended  length. — 
My  observations  will  be  confined  to  such  plants  as,  in  my  estima- 
tion, are  most  deserving  of  the  care,  and  are  most  likely  to  reward 
the  novice  in  the  ctilture  of  flowers.  I  shall  not  address  myself  to 
the  initiated  cultivator ;  he  will  seek  better  authority,  and  more  de- 
tailed information ;  it  is  to  those  who  have  taken  only  their  first 
steps  in  the  garden  that  I  would  presume  to  ofifer  myself  as  a 
guide, — it  is  the  young  and  the  fair  diat  I  wish  to  see  engaged  in 
floral  pursuits,  and,  if  they  are  still  more  ambitious,  in  the  science 
of  botany.  It  requires  but  little  effort  to  begin.  The  task  will 
not  be  (Hie  of  labor,  but  of  pleasure,  and  perseverance  will  ensure  a 
reward.  Ffora  may  be  said  rather  to  give  fruition  than  hope ;  her 
rewards  are  ever  m  anticipation,  and  are  ever  at  hand.  Let  us 
but  fin*  a  moment  look  at  her  progress ;  after  the  healthy  recreation 
of  preparing  the  soil  to  receive  the  seed,  and  it  is  deposited,  the 
spot  becomes  sacred,  and  an  object  of  our  anxious  care  ;  the  ger- 
mination of  the  seed  is  watched  until  the  plant  in  its  first  state  is 
realized ;  over  this  we  hang  in  fond  anticipation  of  all  that  shall 
hereafter  delight  our  senses  in  richness  of  color,  delicacy  of  texture, 
or  sweetness  of  perfume,  and  in  some  cases  with  all  these  qualities 
combined  ;  with  the  strength  of  the  plant  our  cares  and  expecta- 
tions keep  pace,  our  sympathies  are  all  called  into  action,  the  rude 
wind  or  the  scorching  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun  are  to  be  provided 
against' ;  in  some  cases,  the  foliage  of  the  plants,  of  the  same  kind, 
are  day  by  day  examined,  to  ascertain  if  they  in  any  manner  differ 
from  each  other  in  form  or  color ;  the  least  shade  in  color,  the  least 
alteration  in  form,  raises  the  hopes  of  the  florist ;  he  is  foil  of  expecta- 
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tkm  that  his  labors  w3l  be  rewarded  with  a  new  variety,  that  may  add 
luate  to  that  particular  class  of  flowecs,  and  that  his  ftseods,  and  the 
floral  world,  may  delight  in  beboldbg  one  of  the  handmaids  of  his 
goddess  m  a  new  dress.  Such,  ray  readers,  are  the  delij^ts  of  the 
lover  of  nature,  and  with  all  ttus  nearly  parental  care,  he  may 
mmgle  better  feelings,— 4ie  may,  in  Ae  midst  <^  his  ecstasy  of  ad- 
miration, remember  the  divine  Bebg  who  fashioned  and  painted 
the  object  of  hb  pleasure^  The  botanist  with  the  woiid  hetcm 
him,  the  king  and  the  nobleman  with  his  parka,  the  opulent  mer- 
chant with  his  villa,  the  cottager  wi^h  his  gaiden,  and  the  mechanic 
with  his  pots  and  tubs  placed  at  his  wm£)w,  while  he  toils  for  his 
daily  bread,  are  each  rewarded  to  the  full,  out  of  the  never-failing 
source  of  pleasure  which  the  garden  can  dispense.  To  such  of  my 
readers  as  have  made  a  beginning  in  the  garden,  I  would  say,  per- 
severe ;  to  those  who  think  of  domg  so,  I  would  say,  delay  not ;  to 
such  as  suppose  they  have  no  means,  I  will  give  a  picture  drawn 
from  our  favorite  and  amiable  poet. 

**  The  moft  oniiunuBhed  with  the  meani  of  life. 
And  they,  that  never  pass  their  brick  wall  bounds 
To  ranee  the  fields  and  treat  their  longs  with  air. 
Yet  fed  the  baming  instinct:  orer-heMl 
Suspend  their  crazy  boxes,  planted  thick. 
And  watered  duly.    There  the  pitcher  stands, 
A  fragment,  and  the  spoutless  tea-pot  there, — 
Sad  witnenoi  how  dose-pent  man  regrets 
The  oonntfy;  with  what  ardor  be  oontriyea 
A  peep  at  nature,  when  he  can  no  more." 

None  need  be  discouraged ;  a  violet  will  smdl  as  sweet,  bloomed 
in  a  broken  tea-pot  as  in  a  China  vase ;  the  rose  wiH  Uoom  as  fiur, 
and  shed  its  periume  as  far,  though  Uoomed  in  the  poor  man's  tub 
or  crazy  box,  as  m  the  rich  partene. 

The  remarks  and  description  that  accompany  the  list  of  plants 
annexed,  and  those  which  I  may  hereafter  furoish  for  publicatk)n, 
win,  in  some  cases,  be  taken  from  such  sources  as  I  may  tiiink 
best  calculated  to  answer  my  purpose ;  when  I  copy  from  others,  I 
shall  give  credit  by  making  the  usual  quotation  marks,  but  I  shall 
not  give  the  authcHr's  name.  If  the  plan  now  proposed  shall  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  conductors  cm  the  "  American  Gard^ier's 
Magazine,"  and  may  in  any  way  be  acceptable  to  its  readers,  I 
may,  as  before  remarked,  continue  this  subject  at  some  future 
time  ;  but,  in  saying  this  much,  I  do  not  pledge  myself  so  to  do. 

Yours,  fee.  S.  Walkeb. 

Roxbury,  March  22d,  1836. 

{To  be  continued. )  ' 
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Abt.  UL     iSbfiie  HiuU  on  the  importance  of  improfmg  Cottage 
Gardens.    By  ak  old  Florist. 

In  looking  over  the  list  number  of  your  Magaziue,  I  was  much 
pleased  with  an  article  fifom  your  correspondent,  Mr.  R.  Murray, 
Kspecting  the  Defected  state  of  cottage  gardens,  or  perhaps,  more 
properly,  the  gardens  of  people  in  moderate  circumstances  in  life, 
HI  the  immediate  vicinity  of  boston.  This  is  an  important  subject 
for  discussion,  and  one  which  requires  to  be  handled  by  persons 
who  are  competent  to  suggest  methods  for  improvbg  them.  I 
have  oheerveA,  in  travelling  through  the  villages  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, aiany  places  that  lay  entirely  waste,  or  but  v^  little  im<- 
pioved,  that  might,  by  bestowing  upon  them  a  small  portion  of 
tioie  and  care,  be  made  a  great  source  of  amusement,  if  not  of 
profit,  to  the  proprietor  or  occupant.  This  state  of  things  is  apt  to 
strike  the  eye  of  persons  unaccustomed  to  such,  very  unfavorably ; 
and  they  oitenUmes  judge  precipitately.  It  is  very  rare  in  Britam 
to  see  the  gardens,  even  of  the  poorer  cottagers,  lie  so  neglected. 
A  small,  neat  flower  garden  in  front  of  the  house,  in  which  a  few 
choice  flowers  are  grown,  and  with  the  honejrsuckle,  jessamine,  &c., 
climbing  over  the  walls,  and  running  up  the  sides  and  over  the 
door,  adds  v^  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  premises,  especially 
if  the  house  is  an  indifferent  one.  I  have  frequently  thought,  when 
the  subject  has  occurred  to  roe,  that  this  must  in  some  measure  be 
owing  to  the  very  long  cold  wmtors  which  are  experienced  ib  this 
elimato,  and  which  prevents  gardening  from  being  carried  on  here 
but  a  limited  part  of  the  year.  Yet,  however,  I  have  found,  that 
many  plants  which  I  should  have  expected  that  the  cold  winters 
would  have  killed,  live  through  them  with  but  litde  or  no  protec- 
tiini,  and  flourish  as  well  as  in  England. 

The  horticultural  and  floral  societies  which  abound  throughout 
Britain  has  tended  greatly  to  encourage  gardening  among  the 
people :  numerous  prizes  are  awarded  to  individuals  who  are  not 
members,,  but  who  produce  any  thing  worthy  of  exhibition.  I 
have  never  attended  a  meeting,  but  what  a  part  of  the  room  has 
been  set  off  ibr  the  productions  of  the  cottagers ;  and  at  certain 
times,  the  secretary  and  two  or  three  members  visit  all  the  gardens 
within  sev^al  miles  of  the  place  where  their  meedngs  are  bolden ; 
a  repcxt  is.  drawn  up  of  the  state  in  which  they  find  them,  and  a 
prize  is  awarded  to  the  person  who  keeps  his  under  the  highest 
culdvadon.  By  this  means  emulation  is  produced,  and  the  neigh- 
bor of  the  person  who  has  gained  a  prize,  begins  to  devote  his 
Idsure  hours  to  the  garden,  rather  than  idle  tliem  away  in  places  of 
dissipation ;  his  famUy  also  receive  more  of  his  company,  and  the 
money  that  would  perhaps  have  been  uselessly  spent,  is  applied  to 
some  good  purpose.     I  do  not  know  of  any  thmg  that  ever  gave 
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me  more  pleasure,  m  travelling  through  the  country,  than  to  see  a 
man,  in  the  cool  of  evening,  cleanmg  and  watenng  his  little  garden^ 
with  bis  children  playing  about  him. 

I  am  not  aware  wbedier  all  florists'  flowers  can  be  successfully 
cultivated  here ;  more  particularly  the  picotee,  carnation,  auricula, 
polyanthus  and  ranunculus.  They  all  live  through  the  winters  in 
England  without  protection,  though  persons  possessing  valuable 
collections  generally  give  them  some  covering  during  a  few  days 
of  severe  weather  which  sometimes  occurs.  Whether  such  flowers 
can  be  grown  with  equal  success  here,  I  am  not  able  to  state,  but 
undoubtedly  many  of  your  readers  who  are  more  acquainted  with 
the  subject  than  myself,  will  give  their  opinions  respecting  it.  I 
have  always  been  a  great  admirer  of  the  flower  garden,  and  for 
many  years  spent  my  leisure  hours  in  cultivating  many  choice 
kinds,  although  I  never  carried  it  to  the  extent  that  many  of  the 
"  fancy "  do.  Those  persons  who  have  become  so  thoroughly 
carried  away  into  the  love  of  florists'  flowers  as  to  walk  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  in  a  hot  day  in  July,  to  get  a  sight  of  a  new  camatbn, 
and  liaving  been  gratified  with  such  a  view,  will  almost  sell  their 
coats  from  their  backs  to  obtain  a  plant,  may  be  truly  said  to  be 
enthusiasts  in  the  highest  degree ;  but  to  that  class  I  did  not  be- 
long ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  see  any  person  in  this  community  become 
so  deeply  imbued  with  such  a  feeling ;  it  would  be  carrying  things 
too  far,  and  would  have  an  injurious  rather  than  a  good  efiect. 
But  I  thmk  that  if  mechanics,  and  especially  persons  employed  in 
manufactories,  would  spend  their  leisure  hours  in  the  garden,  where 
they  have  one,  and  where  one  could  be  obtained,  they  would  find 
it  a  place  of  innocent  and  healthful  amusement,  and  of  time  well 
spent.  There  only  wants  to  be  a  few  examples  set,  and  a  stimulus 
will  then  be  given ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  florists'  flowers 
of  every  kmd  could  be  produced,  and  made  to  take  the  place  of 
the  weeds  your  correspondent  complains  of.  I  feel  unable  to  do 
that  justice  to  the  subject  which  it  requires,  and  hope  that  there 
are  many  of  your  readers,  who  see  its  importance,  and  will  not 
neglect  to  occasionally  remind  us  of  it :  at  a  future  time,  I  may 
state  something  upon  the  culture  of  some  kinds  of  flowers  as  gath- 
ered from  my  own  practice ;  but  as  I  have  now  trespassed  too 
much  upon  your  room,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  useful. matter, 
with  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  Magazine,  and  a  hope 
that  you  may  be  rewarded  for  your  labors,  I  sub^ribe  myself, 

BostoUy  Feb.  1836.  An  old  Florist. 
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Art.  IV.     Beautifid  Plants  grounng  wHd  in  the  Vicinity  of 
Boston.    By  £.  B.  Kensick,  Watertown. 

{Continued  from  pag$  67.) 

Hedera. 
Hed&m  qumquefolia,  Qssus  hederacea,  &c.  Common  Creep- 
er, Five-leaved  Ivy.  The  common  creeper  is  much  cultivated  as 
an  ornament  of  walls.  The  stems  climb  to  a  great  altitude,  and 
are  supported  by  radicatbg  tendrils.  Leaves  smooth,  in  fives,  with 
stems.  Flowers  greenish,  in  branchmg  clusters.  Berries  of  the 
aze  of  peaS;  dark  blue,  acid. — ^Woods,  fee. — July. 

KalmiR. 

Calyx  five-parted ;  corolla  salver-shaped,  with  ten  prominences 
ondemeath,  and  the  border  five-homed ;  capsule,  or  seed  vessel, 
five-celled. 

Kalmui  angustifolia  Narrow-leaved  Laurel,  Lamb-kilL  This 
little  shrub,  however  fatal  to  sheep,  has  exceedingly  beautiiiil 
flowers.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  one  or  two  feet.  The  leaves 
stand  either  scattering,  or  in  threes,  with  short  stems;  oblong, 
lance-formed,  blunt  at  the  tip,  evergreen,  and  a  little  rusty  > 
beneath.  Flowers  deep  rose-colored  ;  disposed  in  corymbs  or  tan- 
sy-like clusters,  rismg  fit>m  the  shoulders  of  the  leaves,  and  forming 
a  sort  of  whirl  around  the  stem. — Common  in  pastures,  swamps, 
and  sandy  woods. — June,  July. 

Kalmta  latifolia  Broad-leaved  Laurel,  Mountain  Laurel.  A 
very  ornamental  shrub,  generally  about  four  or  five  feet  in  eleva- 
tion. But  on  the  Catskill  mountain.  Dr.  Eaton  says  it  is  found 
more  than  twenty  feet  high.  Leaves  on  short  stems,  and  either  in 
direes,  or  standing  without  order ;  evergreen,  leathery,  very  smooth ; 
oval,  mdented  on  the  edge,  acute,  or  sharp  at  the  tip.  In  one 
variety,  the  flowers  are  white  ;  in  the  other,  rose-colored.  They 
grow  in  corymbose  clusters,  like  those  of  the  Kalmta  angustifolia ; 
bat  the  flowers  and  clusters  are  much  larger. — ^Rocky  hills ;  woods 
at  Gloucester,  Princeton,  Boykton,  &c.  JNot  common  very  near 
Boston.: — June^  July. 

haitrus. 

Lautus  Benzoin  L.  Fever  Bush,  Spice  Bush.  An  aromatic 
shrub,  from  four  to  ten  feet  high,  with  a  flavor  like  benzoin.  Leaves 
smoothish,  somewhat  hairy,  pale  beneath,  oval,  or  inverted  egg- 
ibrmed,  sharp  at  base,  and  a  little  pointed  at  the  tip.  Flowers 
yelbw,  in  small  umbels ;  appearing  when  the  leaves  just  begin  to 
expand.  Berries  scariet.— Shady,  wet  places.  Near  Newton 
Comer ;  also,  in  abundance,  a  little  south-west  of  Brighton  village. 
— BIosBOOis  eariy  in  May. 
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jLigdstrum  vulgare  JL.  Phvet,  Prkn.  A  well  known  orna- 
mental shrub,  six  feet  or  more  in  height,  with  smoodi,  oval,  spear- 
shaped  leaves.  Remarkable,  in  summer,  for  its  conical  bunches  a[ 
small  white  flowers,  and  in  autumn,  for  its  black,  shining  benies, 
looking  like  miniature  bunches  of  gn^pes. — ^Frequent  in  woods  and 
hedges. — ^May,  June. 

lionkrera. 

The  Lonicera  has  a  calyx  five-toothed-;  a  corolla  long,  tubular, 
with  a  border  in  five  parts,  generally  unequal ;  and  a  three-celled 
many-seeded,  distinct  berry. 

Lonicera  hirsuta  Oaiprifelium  pub&cens  Hook.  Hairy  Honey- 
suckle. A  woody  vine,  said  to  twine  upon  trees  to  the  height  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet.  Leaves  hairy,  nearly  stemless,  broad  egg- 
shaped,  or  inverted  egg-shaped,  pale  bluish  green'  beneath,  ciliate 
or  eyelashed  on  the  margin ;  the  upper  ones  nearly  smooth,  perfo- 
rated by  the  branches.  Flowers  yellow,  hairy,  in  terminal  spikes, 
forming  a  sort  of  head.  Berries  orange,  glandular-pubescent^ — 
Rocky  woods. — Grows  near  Williams  College ;  likewise,  it  iis  said, 
in  Worcester. — June. 

Lonicera  parvifl6ra.  Small  yellow  Honeysuckle.  A  climbing 
shrub,  with  pale,  rough  bark.  Leaves  white,  glaucous  beneath, 
wavy^  and  rolled  outward  at  the  edge,  mostly  without  stems,  the 
upper  leaves  being  perfoliate  or  perforated.  Corolla  yellow,  swell- 
ed out  at  the  base,  the  divisions  of  its  b(»der  commonly  curled. 
Stamens  bearded.  The  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  spe- 
cies preceding,  and  form  terminal  heads  of  spikes  in  circles  around 
the  stems.*  Berries  red. — Rocky  places;  woods  in  the  western 
parts  of  Massachusetts. — ^Flowers  in  June. 

MagnoRa,. 

Magnolta  glauca  JL.  Small  Magnolia,  Beav^  Tree,  Swamp 
Laurel.  This  is  believed  to  be  ^*  the  only  species  of  its  superb  ge- 
nus, that  has  been  found  native  in  New  England."  In  &vorablQ 
situations,  it  forms  a  small  tree.  The  leaves  are  perranial,  smooth, 
standing  out  of  order,  regular-oval,  with  stems,  but  no  indentures 
aa  the  margin.  Their  under  side,  except  the  midrib,  is  extremely 
glaucous,  being  nearly  of  a  light  soap-stone  color,  by  which  the 
shrub  may  be  distinguished  at  a  distance.  The  flowers  are  solita- 
ry, terminal,  white,  or  cream-colored.  Calyx  m  three  divisi(xis, 
G4)tuse,  concave,  spathulate,  or  paddle-shaped.  The  corolla  has 
iirom  eight  to  fourteen  obtuse,  concave  petals,  contracted  at  base, 
and  forming  a  cup-shaped  flower.  The  firuit  is  a  cone,  opening 
longitudinally  for  the  escape  o(  the  seeds,  whi6h  are  scariet,  and 
hang  by  threads,  after  fallmg  out.  The  bark  is  aromatic.  The 
flowers  haveisomething  of  the  odor  of  the  pine-apple.  '  Often  cul- 
tivated.— ^'  It  grows  plentifolly  in  a  sheltered  swamp  at  Gloucester, 
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tw€ot]^-five  miles  fiom  Bostooy-^which  is  pertutps  its  northern 
boiBiduy*'' — Julj* 

Mewsiim. 
Menziisia  caeriilea*  fVakL  Purple  Menziesia,  Mountab  Heath. 
A  beautifbl,  evefgreen,  branching,  alpine  shrub,  resembling  heath 
in  its  fidiage  and  flowers.  The  leaves  are  scattered,  crowded,  lb- 
ear,  and  toothed ;  or  not  unlike  the  leaves  of  the  fir  tribe.  Cal3rx 
m  five  segments,  purplish,  oblong-linear,  obtuse.  Corolla  purple, 
bell-shaped,  or  cylbdric-ovate,  divided  at  the  mouth  into  five  ear- 
like segments,  their  tops  bebg  notched^ — On  the  barren  summits 
of  the  White  Mountains. — July. 

MispUus. 

ABspilus  orbutiiblia,  Pyrus  orbutiiolia  L.    Red  berried  Mes- 

tis.  A  slender,  delicate  flowering  shrub,  fix)m  two  to  four  feet 
jb.  Leaves  small,  oblong,  oval,  or  mverted  e^-formed,  mbut6- 
ly  notched,  downy  beneath,  and  havmg  the  midnb  spotted  on  the 
upper  side,  with  small,  dark  glands.  Calyx  downy,  having  five 
se^ents.-  Petals  five,  roundish,  concave.  Flowers  white,  whh 
enmson  anthers ;  in  compound,  downy  corymbs,  or  somewhat  um- 
bel-shaped bunches.  Fruit  scarlet,  ten-seeded,  sweet  and  astrin- 
gent, of  the  size  of  large  whortleberries. — ^Low  or  damp  thickets. 
— May,  June. 

Frinos. 

Prinos  verticillatus  L.  Black  Alder.  A  shrub  six  or  eight 
feet  m  height,  loaded  in  autumn  and  winter  with  bunches  of  scarlet 
berries^  very  showjr  and  beautiiul.  Leaves  oval,  sharp  at  base, 
short  stemmed,  hairy  beneath,  notched  on  the  edge,  and  Iwving  a 
sudden,  lon^,  sharp  point.  Corollas  minute,  white,  six-parted. 
Flowers  m  uttle  tufts,  nearly  stemless,  growing  in  the  shoulders  of 
the  leaves.  Berries  bright  scarlet,  bitter-sweet,  in  irregular  bunch- 
es.— Swamps  and  moist  woods. — ^Brighton. — June,  July.  A  va- 
riety of  this  species  has  its  leaves  membranaceous,  inverted  egg- 
formed,  smooth  beneath  ;  and  its  corolla  in  but  four  or  five,  instead 
(rf'six  divisions. 

Prinos  ambiguus  Mx.  Long-leaved  Black  Alder.  This  spe- 
cies has  its  leaves  more  oblong,  less  sharply  notched,  and  more 
protracted  at  the  base,  than  the  Prinos  verticillatus ;  also,  its  fruit 
and  flowers  are  not  so  much  in  bunches,,  its  bark  is  paler,  and  the 
corollas  have  but  four,  instead  of  six  segments  or  divisions. — 
Swamps^  &c. — Roxbury,  Newton. — June,  July. 

Rkododindrtm. 
iZbodod^dron  mfcximum  L.  American  Rose  Bay.  A  mag- 
nificent flowerbg  shrub,  too  much  cultivated  to  require  minute  de- 
scription. Accordbg  to  Dr.  Torrey,  it  forms  a  small  tree,  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  bigfa  ;  but  this  onist  be  only  m  localites  very  favorable. 
Leaves  m  .ti&  at  the  ends  of  the  hranches,  evergreen^  leatheiy) 
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pale  beneath,  oblong,  oval,  and  acute )  also,  whole,  even,  and  roll- 
ed outward,  on  the  margin.  Calyx  snail,  of  five  unequal,  blunt 
segments.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a  short  tube,  the  border 
divided  into  five  large,  unequal  segments,  which  are  white,  shaded 
with  lake,  the  upper  and  longest  havmg  a  collection  of  orange-col- 
ored spots  at  its  centre.  ^  Flowers  in  terminal  clusters.-^-In  a  swamp  . 

at  Medfield July. 

Yours, 
•  Watertowny  Jan.y  1835.  £«  B.  Kenbick. 

{To  be  eofiHnwd.) 


Art.  V.     On  the  Cultivation  of  Asparagus.    By  S.  Pond. 

.The  cultivation  of  asparagus,  although  so  general,  is,  by  no 
means,  as  well  understood  as  it  should  be.  Lake  many  other  vege- 
tables, which  have  for  years  been  cultivated,  and  which  almost 
every  gardener  thinks  he  already  raises  to  perfection,  and  needs 
no  further  information  in  relation  to  their  growth,  it  can  still  be 
wonderfully  improved  in  its  mode  of  cultivation.  The  immense 
quantity  which  is  produced  in  this  vicinity,  for  the  market,  and  its 
superiority  to  that  of  former  years,  is  a  convincing  prcx)f,  that  its 
cultivation  is  now  much  better  understood  than  heretofore,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  it  will  still  continue  to  be  grown  of  larger  size 
and  moT%  excellent  quality.  In  private  gardens,  in  particular,  some 
fine  specimens  have  been  produced  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  and,  with  little  more  care  and  expense,  the  market  gardener 
may  as  easily  supply  hb  customers  with  this  estimable  vegetable  in 
equal  perfection.  It  is  more  with  a  desire  to  see  our  markets  bet- 
ter supplied  with  a  superior  article,  that  I  am  induced  to  send  you 
these  remarks ;  and  if  it  will  be  the  means  of  doing  this,  even  in  a 
small  degree,  I  shall  feel  well  repaid  for  my  trouble. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  asparagus,  some  of  which  have  been 
lately  introduced,  and  have  not  yet  become  very  well  known. 
That  which  I  have  grown,  and  which  I  have  proved  to  be  of  most 
excellent  quality,  as  well  as  of  monstrous  size,  is  called  the  giant 
asparagus.  It  is,  as  yet,  but  little  known,  and,  consequently,  not 
very  extensively  cultivated.  But  so  superior  is  it  to  the  old  kind 
generally  grown,  and  of  which  hundreds  of  plantations  now  exist, 
that  it  must  take  their  place  very  soon.  Some  cultivators  do  not 
like  to  destroy  fruitful  beds,  because  the  kind  is  rather  inferior ;  yet 
I  have  no  doubt  but  they  would  be  more  amply  repaid  m  the  end,  if 
they  were  to  make  new  plantations,  and,  as  soon  as  they  came  into 
bearing,  to  entirely  destroy  the  old  ones.    Its  large  sixe  and  fine 
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appearance,  together  with  its  tenderness  and  flavor,  recommend  it 
to  the  notice  of  every  market  gardener,  who  is  desirous  of  any  em- 
ulation for  his  productions,  and  to  every  gentleman  and  amateur, 
who  is  ambitious  of  supplying  his  table  with  the  most  excellent 
kind. 

There  has  been  considerable  written  upon  the  culture  of  as- 
paragus, and  there  are  various  opinbns  respecting  the  best  meth- 
ods of  cultivation.  But  leaving  the  reader  to  choose  which  system 
he  pleases,  I  proceed  to  detail  the  method  I  have  adopted,  and 
which  I  have  found  to  be  completely  successful.  It  is  difficult  to 
persuade  those  who  have,  for  years,  continued  to  grow  any  kind  of 
plants,  to  tolerable  perfection,  to  adopt  new  modes,  with  the  hope 
of  improving  upon  me  long-trodden  path ;  but  the  desire,  which  is 
increasing  among  gardeners,  to  be  theorists,  as  well  as  experiment- 
alists, will,  soon^  or  later,  dispel  this  idea. 

In  the  month  of  May,  select  a  spot  of  ground  sufficientiy  large 
to  plant  the  number  of  roots  mtended  ;  if  the  plantation  is  to  be 
large,  and  intended  for  supplying  the  market,  the  ground  should  be 
ploughed  to  a  good  depth ;  if  for  a  common  kitchen  garden,  it 
should  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  or  twenty  inches.  Make 
the  surface  of  the  bed  level,  after  this  operation  is  performed. 
*Then  proceed  to  marit  out  places  to  dig  the  trenches  for  the  roots ; 
they  should  be  two  and  a  half  feet  apart ;  stretch  a  line  the  whole 
length  of  the  bed,  and  with  a  small  pointed  stick  make  a  drill ;  draw 
the  next  two  and  a  half  ftom  this,  and  so  on,  to  the  whole  width. 
Then  proceed  to  throw  out  the  soil  six  inches  each  side  of  the  drill, 
and  ten  deep,  laying  it  up  in  ridges  between  each  trench.  After 
this  is  done,  throw  in  about  four  inches  of  manure ;  level  the  same, 
and  add  about  two  inches  of  soil  on  the  surface,  scraped  from  the 
sides  of  the  trenches ;  level  this  also,  and  all  is  ready  for  planting. 

There  are  different  opinions  respecting  the  age  at  which  roots 
should  be  planted.  Some  gardeners  prefer  one  year  old  roots, 
some  two,  and  some  even  three ;  when  it  is  desired  to  have  beds 
ready  for  cutting  as  soon  as  possible,  three  year  old  roots  are  set 
out ;  but  I  am  doubtful  whether  much,  if  any  thing,  is  gained  by 
this.  For  my  own  planting,  I  always  prefer  those  two  years  of  age, 
and  rather  than  set  out  older  ones,  I  would  have  those  of  only  one 
vear ;  the  produce  may  not  be  so  great  at  first,  but  in  a  few  years 
It  b  much  larger.  Select  such  only  as  have  good  fibres,  and  a  fine 
bold  crown,  throwmg  out  all  weak  roots.  In  setting  out,  place 
them  six  inches  apart,  and  lay  out  the  fibres  m  regular  order,  and 
not  jumble  them  together,  as  is  too  often  done,  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  plants.  Much  of  their  future  success,  I  attribute  to  the 
care  given  in  setting  out.  When  all  are  planted,  cover  them  with 
about  an  inch  of  soil,  and  the  work  is  all  finished.  The  plants, 
throughout  the  summer,  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  occasion- 
ally hoed ;  and  by  these  two  operations,  and  the  summer  rains,  the 
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trenches  will,  by  October,  be  filled  ap  as  le?el  as  the  bed  was  be- 
fore setting  out  the  roots. 

The  practice  adopted  by  mos^,  if  not  all,  growers  of  this  yege- 
table  is,  to  set  out  the  [dants  in  deep  trenches,  and  cover  them,  at 
once,  six  or  eight,  and  in  some  instances  twelve,  inches  deep. 
Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  than  this ;  for  a  gr^t  part  of  the 
roots,  especially  those  that  are  small,  seldom  make  shoots  stroog 
enough  to  force  their  way  through  this  depth  of  soil,  and  they  con- 
seqqently  perish ;  or,  if  they  come  up,  they  are  weak  ased  small, 
and  never  afterwards  attain  to  any  size.  It  is  an  old  system,  and, 
like  that  of  growing  eeleiT,  now  generally  exploded,  it  should  be 
^likewise.  In  the  method  I  have  adopted,  the  roots  have  but  a  slight 
covering  of  earth,  when  planted,  and  the  young  shoots  come  tor- 
ward  very  &st ;  as  they  increase  in  vigor,  uttle  more  is  added,  till^ 
by  the  assistance  of  the  heavy  summer  rains,  which  wash  the  soil 
from  the  ridges  into  the  trenches,  they  are  completely  covered. 
Scarcely  a  root  has  ever  failed  to  grow.  Upon  the  approach  of 
cold  weather,  and  after  the  tops  have  been  killed  by  nost,  they 
should  be  cut  down  even  with  the  ground,  and  carried  off;  the  bed 
should  then  be  covered  with  two  or  three  inches  of  fine  hc^se  ma- 
nure, which  should  remam  on  until  spring,  when  it  must  be  forked 
into  the  surface  of  the  bed.  In  doing  tim,  be  careful  not  to  injure  ' 
the  crowns  of  the  roots.  Just  befinre  the  shoots  make  their  appear^ 
ance,  give  the  bed  a  good  raking,  which  will  destroy  the  weeds 
that  are  starting  to  grow.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  plant  asparagus 
beds  with  radices,  lettuces,  peppergrass,  &c.,  as  they  exhaust  the 
goodness  of  the  soil.  The  second  year,  a  few  of  the  strangest 
shoots  may  be  cut ;  but  very  sparingly,  as  the  roots  will  be  all  the 
better  afterwards.  Continue  to  pursue  the  same  system  of  culture 
every  year,  and  the  roots  will  rapidly  increase  in  vigor. 

The  soil  that  asparagus  seems  most  to  delight  in,  is  a  light,  rich, 
and  rather  sandy  one,  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry ;  when  the  soil 
is  shallow,  the  trenches  must  not  be  dug  so  deep  as  above  recom- 
mended. The  manure  I  made  use  of,  was  fresh  from  the  hog-pen, 
and  somewhat  strawy ;  but  I  presume  any  good  manure  would  an- 
swer equally  as  well.  The  asparagus  is  a  marine  plant,  and  a  li^t 
dressing  of  marsh  mud,  in  the  fall  or  spring,  seems  to  increase  the 
growth  of  the  plants.  I  would  recommend  it  when  it  can  be 
easily  obtained.  Beds  prepared  in  this  manner,  and  ye»rly  attend- 
ed to,  will  last  for  a  long  length  of  time,  and  the  produce  will  be 
of  superior  quality. 

The  plants  may  be  raised  from  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in 
May,  in  a  rich,  sandy  soil,  in  rows  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  apart, 
and  scattered  tolerably  thick  in  the  rows.  Cover  them  an  mch 
deep,  and  when  the  young  plants  are  up,  keep  them  clear  of  weeds, 
and  give  them  fi^uent  hoeings.  Pursue  the  same  culture  during 
the  summer  of  the  second  year,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  third  they 
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win  be  ready  for  transplanting  into  beds.  I  have  occaaonally 
exhibited  specimens  j&om  my  bed,  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society's  room.  Yours,  &c., 

Cambridgeporty  March  Ithy  1836.  S.  Pond. 

We  need  hardly  recommend  the  above  communicatioD,  by  Mr.  Pond, 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers ;  many  of  whom  have  seen  the  specimens 
be  states  as  havinff  exhibited,  and  who  can  testify  to  their  monstrous  size. 
We  have  fi^uently  inspected  his  beds,  and  can  truly  say,  that  we  have 
never  observed  any  in  a  more  flourishing  condition.  We  entirely  agree 
with  him,  in  his  remarks  upon  deep  planting.  It  is  one  of  the  absurd 
gystems  which  abound  in  empirical  gardeninff,  and  will  soon  five  way  to 
more  rational  modes  of  cultivation.  When  the  committee  of  die  Horti- 
cultural Society  have  said,  that  the  specimens  exhibited  before  them  were 
''of  an  unconunon  magnitude,  and  deserving  of  honorable  mention  in 
the  annals  of  horticulture,**  no  further  remarks  from  us  will  be  wanted, 
to  convince  cultivators  of  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Pond's  method  of  grow- 
iDg  this  desirable  esculent — Ctmdi, 


Abt.  VI.  Notices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Floricvltural  and  Botanical  Magazines ;  with  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwardt^s  Botamccd  Regtsterj  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and  Shrub- 
bery. E^ch  number  containinff  eight  figures  of  Plants  and  Shrubs. 
In  monthly  niunbers ;  4^.  colored,  3f.  plain.  Edited  by  John  Lindley, 
Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University 
of  London. 

Caiit^s  B&tamctd  Magtmne,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containinff 
eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers ;  2s.  6d  colored,  39.  plain.  Edited 
by  William  Jackson  Hooker,  UL  D.,  F.  R,  A.,  and  L.  S.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Crlasgow. 

Notes  relating  to  Floriculture. — ^The  Christian  name  of  the 
late  Mr.  Drummond  is  Thomas,  not  James,  as  frequently  written. 

The  Baron  Von  Jjudwig,  Dr.  Hooker  states,  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  for  December,  is  a  ^*  nobleman  resident  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  he  generously  devotes  his  fortune  to  the  pro- 
motion of  botany  and  £)rticulture,  particularly  with  a  view  of  ren- 
dering service  to  the  colony,  by  the  introduction  of  useftil  plants. 
To  Europe,  he  has,  with  the  greatest  liberality,  communicated 
many  rare  South  African  plants,  and  has  enriched  our  gardens  with 
several  new  or  little  known  species."     The  9th  volume  of  the 
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Magazine,  new  series  (62d  of  the  whole  work)  b  inacribed  to 
this  gentl^nan  by  Dr.  Hocdcer.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  give 
our  readers  this  information,  as  the  Baron  Ludwig  was  lately  elect-^ 
ed  an  honorary  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
A  package,  of  various  kinds  of  Cape  seeds,  was  also  presented  to  the 
society,  received  item  him,  and  were  distributed  among  the  mem- 
bers. We  hope  yet,  through  his  liberality^  to  enrich  our  gardens 
with  the  beautiful  plants  with  which  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
abounds ;  and,  in  return,  we  may  render  much  service  to  the  col* 
ony,  by  sending  seeds,  both  vegetable,  tree  and  flower,  particularly, 
we  presume,  of  the  former.  By  the  same  conveyance^  which  took 
out  hi3  diptomai  we  enclosed  a  package  of  severd  of  the  most  val- 
uable kinds  of  vegetable  seeds,  and  also  all  the  annual  addresses 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  together  with  several  catalogues  of 
trees  and  seeds.  The  influence  of  the  society  might  be  greatly 
increased,  and  its  services  rendered  far  more  valuable  than  they  now 
are,  by  a  more  extensive  correspondence  with  its  honorary  and 
corresponding  members,  and  with  the  horticultural  societies  both 
of  Europe  and  this  country. 

Dr.  Lindley  has  recently  published  a  work,  entitied  A  Key  to 
Structural^  Physiological,  and  Systematic  Botany,  for  the  Use  of 
all  Classes.  It  is  stated,  in  Loudon's  Magazine,  to  be  a  more  ma- 
tured edition  of  the  author's  Outlines  of  the  First  Principles  of 
Botany,  and  of  his  Nijcis  Plantarum,  both  included  in  this  one, 
the  Key.  In  this,  the  natural  orders  are  consociated  into  groups, 
"  intermediate  in  the  rank  of  comprehensiveness  between  the  orders 
themselves,  and  those  few  groups  of  much  higher  rank,"  heretofore 
employed  in  some  works,  among  which  may  be  mentbned  Lou- 
dcm's  Hortus  Britannicus.  We  hope,  at  some  future  time,  to  ex- 
plain this  at  greater  length. 

The  author  has  employed  some  terms  in  nomenclature,  which 
are  thus  explained :  "  To  prevent  confusion  m  the  use  of  names 
of  the  numerous  divisions  in  the  natural  system,  it  is  to  be  observ- 
ed, that  the  names  of  the  sub-orders  terminate  in  e^ ;  of  the  orders, 
in  acea ;  of  the  alliances,  in  ales ;  and  of  the  groups,  in  osa. 
The  higher  divisions  have  merely  plural  terminations.  The  ear  of 
the  classical  critic  may  be  oflfended  at  many  of  these  terminations ; 
but  the  distinction  which  they  establish  is  too  impcurtant  not  to  out- 
weigh all  verbal  niceties  of  construction." 

He  also  states,  that  he  has  "  ventured  to  reform  the  language  of 
botanists,  in  some  respects,  by  carrying  out  their  own  principles  to 
their  full  extent ;  thus  securing  a  more  unifcmn  kind  of  nomencla- 
ture, and  expressmg  the  value  "  of  the  classes,  orders,  &c.,  by  the 
termination  of  their  names.  Such  an  arrangement  must  certainly 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  all  botatiists ',  an<l  Dr.  Lindley  de- 
serves much  credit  for  this  production. 

In  frimiing  the  botanical  names,  in  the  present  voluooe,  we  have 
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adopted  the  method  susffested  by  Mr.  Loudon^  and  first  brought 
into  practice  bj  him,  m  lug  most  valuaUe  work,  the  Horius  Brit- 
anmcut.  We  have  done  so,  because  we  wish  our  Magazine  to  be 
as  far  perfect  as  is  in  our  power  to  render  it,  and  to  keep  pace  with 
the  many  improvements  which  are  continually  making  m  the  sci- 
ence of  botany.  We  also  think,  that  persons  unacquainted  with 
botanical  names,  and  who  feel  diffident  m  pronouncing  them,  will, 
by  the  aid  of  the  accentuations,  have  this  difficulty,  in  some  meas- 
ure, removed  ;  and,  as  many  plants,  especially  those  which  have, 
of  late  years,  been  introduced,  have  no  common  or  English  names, 
and  must,  fixim  necessity,  be  called  by  their  scientific  ones,  the  impor- 
tance of  this  method  will  be  at  once  perceived.  The  taste  for  the 
stud^  of  botany  b  increasing,  and  we  wish  to  facilitate  it  as  much  as 
possible.  We  extract  from  the  Gardener's  Magazine  the  improve- 
ments which  we  have  above  referred  to : — 

^^  We  have  accented  all  the  scientific  names,  both  of  plants  and 
of  classes  and  orders,  natural  or  artificial." 

*^  In  order,  if  possible,  to  affix  something  like  meaning  to  the 
scientific  names,  we  have  distinguished  each  as  belonging  to  one  of 
the  three  following  classes :  1st,  those  composed  of  Greek  or  Latin 
words ;  2d,  those  named  after  men ;  3d,  those  adopted  fix>m  the 
botany  of  antiquity,  or  to  be  found  in  a  classical  dictionary,  (say 
Lempriere's)  ;  and,  4th,  those  adopted  fiiom  the  aboriginal  names, 
or  dcHibtful.  Names  of  the  first  class,  whether  generic  or  specific, 
will  be  found  in  one  kind  of  type,  as  Clerod^ndron  and  media ; 
names  of  the  second  class,  or  in  memcnry  of  men,  will  be  found  to 
have  the  letters  added  to  the  name  in  a  different  type  bom  those 
composing  the  origbal  word,  as  Banksta  and  Lamberttdna ;  clas^ 
sical  names  are  distinguished,  by  having  the  first  letter  in  a  different 
.type  firom  the  rest  of  the  word,  as  Pinus  and  jnnifblia ;  and  abo- 
rigbal  or  doubtiiil  names,  generic  or  specific,  are  wholly  in  a  differ- 
ent type  bom  that  of  the  words  which  precede  or  follow  them,  as 
Araucaria  and  AUoga.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is,  that  all 
those  words  not  distinguished  by  some  variation  in  the  type,  may 
be  found  in  a  Greek  or  Latin  dictionary,  either  single,  as  Hypofe- 
tes,  or  in  compounds,  as  rhodon,  a  rose,  and  dendron,  a  tree ;  and 
as  to  other  words,  if  much  is  not  gained  by  knowing  that  they  are 
classical,  aboriginal,  or  commemorative,  at  least,  mystery  is  remov- 
ed, and  a  certain  degree  of  interest  communicated." 

When  English  names  are  given,  it  is  fiiequently  convenient  to 
add  some  "  word  or  words  descriptive  of  the  plant ;"  these  addic- 
tions are  in  a  different  type,  as  Salvia  coccinea,  scarlet-^t(;cred 
Sage.  By  a  continual  use  of  these  improvements,  Latin  names, 
in  fiiequent  use  in  botany,  become  familiar,  and  their  meaning  bet- 
ter understood.  This  latter  improvement  we  have  not  yet  general^ 
ly  adopted ;  but  we  intend  to  do  so  in  our  fiiture  numbers. 
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Dicotyledonous^  Poltpetalous,  Plants. 
Temsiromincedd. 

CAUE'LLlJt, 

Since  our  last,  several  new  varieties  have  been  in  flower,  in  the 
vicinity.  Among  others,  7X)saefl6ra  and  Weimarfa,  m  Mr.  Sweet- 
ser's  collection.  The  latter  is  a  single  white  flower,  of  great  beau- 
ty ;  the  stamens  are  very  numerous,  and  spread  out  much  in  the 
style  of  those  of  a  cereus.  The  plant  was  very  small,  and  the 
flower  consequently  weak.  C.  reticulata  has  b^n  in  full  bloom 
both  at  Mr.  Wilder's  and  in  our  collection.  Park's  rose  stripe  has 
also  been  in  flower ;  its  fragrance  is  verv  perceptible ;  and  on  this 
account  alone,  aside  fix)m  its  beauty,  which  is  considerably  attract- 
ive, it  should  be  in  every  collection.  We  have  now  in  bloom  con- 
cinna ;  it  is  somewhat  like  exknia  of  the  English  collections.  C* 
j.  coraJlina,  of  some  French  catalogues,  seems  to  be  synonymous 
with  florida  of  the  English. 

Hypericacea. 

OCHRA'NTHE  LindL 
arg&U  LindL    A  gnen-faooM  plant ;  with  white  flowen ;  a  natiTV  of  China.    BM.  Bag.,  1. 1819. 

A  shrub  introduced  finom  China  to  the  Horticultural  Socie^^s 
garden  at  Chiswick,  where  it  flowered  as  long  ago  as  1826.  llie 
plant  died  a  short  time  afterwards,  and  has  never  been  seen  since* 
A  drawing  was  taken  at  the  time,  and  has  been  kept  ever  »bce» 
with  the  hope,  that  it  might  be  agam  discovered,  and  accurately 
described  by  the  fruit.  Dr.  Lindley  states  that  he  was  unable  even 
to  obtdn  ^^  an  approximation  to  its  true  station  in  the  system."  It 
is  a  pretty  plant,  from  the  representation  of  the  plate,  but  as  it  is 
lost  to  England,  and  may  be  a  long  time  before  it  is  kgain  introdu-. 
ced,  a  particular  description  will  not  be  of  much  interest.  (Bot. 
Reg.y  Dec.) 

Rosacea. 

H'UBUS 
natkinoi  D$  Cani.  Nntka  Bramble.    A  hardy  thnib ;  flower*  whita;  appeftring  in  the  ■ummer; 
propafated  like  the  other  tpeoiea ;  a  native  of  North-weet  America.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3453. 

"A  large  flowered,  handsome "  species,  "  neariy  allied  to  the 
R.  odoratus,  or  flowering  raspberry."  The  leaves  are  large,  cordate, 
five-lobed,  doubly  serrate,  and  copiously  reticulated  with  veins. 
The  flowers  large  and  white,  with  numerous  stamens  and  yellow 
anthers.  It  was  discovered  by  A.  Menzies,  Esq.,  during  the  voyage 
of  Captain  Vancouver,  at  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  in  lat.  bl"*  on 
the  North-West  Coast ;  since  by  Mr.  Douglas,  extending  from  43*"  in 
North  California,  to  52*»  at  Nootka  Sound.  He  also  found  it  ex- 
tending to  the  interior  to  the  head  of  tlie  Columbia  river.  By  Mr. 
Drummond  it  was  detected  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  in  lat  52*».     {Bot.  Mag.y  Dec.) 
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o'XAua 

FS6UA  Ck»l.  FSotU^  Oxalit.  A  half-hardy  perennial,  with  roddiah  yeUow  flowera ;  appeariof 
in  Jalj  and  Aogoat ;  prop«fat«d  bj  ofiMa,  in  rieh,  Modr  kwia;  a  native  of  the  Capt  of  Ctood 
Hope.    BoC.  Reg.,  1817. 

"  A  truly  beautiful  little  half-hardy,  or  frame  perennial,  flower- 
ing niost  copiously  during  the  months  of  July  and  August."  It 
does  not  produce  much  of  an  appearance  in  the  border ;  but  "  a 
large  pot  filled  with  its  dense  green  leaves,  and  covered  with  the 
large,  sahnon-colored  flowers,  is  a  lovely  object."  In  this  respect 
it  is  somewhat  similar  to  O.  D^ppeii,  which  flowered  with  us  last 
season.  It  is  supposed  a  native  of' the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
was  received  fix)m  Professor  Savi,  of  Pisa,  as  also  from  other  botan- 
ic gardens  m  Italy.  The  drawing  was  made  from  plants,  which 
flowered  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Mar^att,  who  is  the  only  pos- 
sessor of  it  in  England.     (Bot  Beg.,  Dec.) 

Folyganacea. 

COOCO'LOBA  ZAnit,  (/Who  kokkat^  fruit,  Aod  lobos,  a  lobe;  in  anuiioo  to  the  lobed  neds.) 
Tirena  Umdl.  Green  •ea-«ide  Grape.    A  hot-houae  plenty  with  white  flowera ;  appearing  in  Aa- 
foat ;  aiqipoeed  a  native  of  the  Weat  Indiee.    Bot.  Ri^.,  1. 1816. 

"  Communicated  from  Wormleybury,  by  Sir  Abraham  Hume, 
with  whom  it  flowered  in  August,  1833,"  under  the  name  of  exco- 
riata,  which  is  very  difierent.  The  flowers  appear  in  drooping 
racemes ;  and  are  not  very  showy.  Native  country  supposed  the 
West  Indies.     (Bot.  Beg.,  Dec.) 

Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous,  Plants. 
E^ricacea. 

XHODODE'NDRON 

Tar.  paleh^rrimom  LindL    '*  The  lovely"  Rhododendron. 
Between  R.  arbdream  and  R,  caac4aiciuD.    A  hardy  everf  reen  ihrab,  with  flowera  of  a  light 
roae  color;  a  hybrid  variety.  Bot.  Ref.  t.,  1890. 

A  very  beautiful  variety,  produced  by  Mr.  Waterer,  of  Knaphill, 
between  B.  arb6reum  and  caucasicum.  It  has  the  compact  appear- 
ance, in  the  umbel  of  flowers,  of  the  latter.  It  is  "  an  abundant 
flowerer."     {Bot.  Beg.,  Dec.) 

▼ar.  NoblechMm  Hort.  Noble't  Rhododendron, 
bardy  ev 
Kegnt 

Very  much  like  pulcherrimum,  in  all  respects,  "  except  that  its 
flowers  are  of  a  deep  and  brilliant  rose  color."  Both  are  stated  to 
be  ^^  among  the  handsomest  hardy  shrubs  m  cultivation."  (Bot. 
Beg.,  Dec.) 


A  liardy  evergreen  ahrnb,  with  flowera  of  a  deep  and  brilliant  roae  color  }  a  hybrid  variety.    Bot. 
-   l^t-lfiflO. 


a&xiinqin  var.  hybridnm  Soek.    R.  fUigrana  ff^ri,  Laorei-leaved  Rhododendron. 
Snppoaed  between  IL  gla6ea  (Asilea  glaAca)  and  R.  m&xininm.    A  hardy  abmb,  with  white 
ilowera  tinged  with  pink }  a  hybrid  variety.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3454. 

"  A  charming  plant,"  cultivated  in  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden, 
under  the  name  of  B.  fragrans.  Dr.  Hooker  states  that  it  has 
every  appearance  of  a  hybrid,  and  refers  it  to  a  figure  in  the  Bot. 
Be^.,  t.  195,  as  a  synonym.  The  flowers  are  delicate,  in  large 
umbels ;  anthers  yellow.  "  Whatever  may  be  its  origin,  it  is  am- 
gly  worthy  a  place  in  every  flower-garden  and  shrubbery."  (Bot. 
'.,  Dec.) 
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In  our  collection  are  now  in  fiill  bkxxn  IZhodod^ndron  arboreum 
var.  alta  cler^nse,  var.  hybridum,  and  var.  Russellianum.  Of  va- 
rieties, of  JR.  indicum,  Snuthu,  cerulea,  phcenioea,  and  pimicea. 
JR.  sinensis  is  also  superbly  elegant,  with  its  clusters  of  bright  yel- 
low, and  highly  odonferous  blossoms,  numbering  fix)m  twenty  to 
twenty-6ve  in  each.  R.  alta  clerinse  must  certainly  rank  as  the 
most  magnificent  that  has  yet  been  produced,  whether  a  species  or 
a  variety.  There  is  a  richness  about  it,  which  is  not  found  in  any 
of  the  others,  which  we  have  seen  in  flower.  Some  of  the  clus- 
Ikrs  were  of  monstrous  size.  If  it  can  but  be  acclimated  to  our 
gardens,  it' would  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  which 
Uiey  will,  for  a  long  time,  receive.  Several  plants  of  R. 
arboreum  var.  hybridum  will  be  m  bloom  about  the  middle  of  May, 
together  with  several  fine  varieties  of  R.  p6ntica,  calendu- 
lacea,  be. 

Asteracea. 

SEUCBBY^UM.  (an  old  6r6«k  Damtymeanioc  a  gulden  jpiral,  and  eonaeqaeDtly  tboold  be  writ- 
ten HenchrytttiD.) 
bicolor  LtniU.    Two-colored  Helichrytam.    A  bardyanoaal}  with  yellow  flowen;  appearhif  in 
August;  a  native  of  Van  Dieman'i  l«and.    Bot.  Beg.,  t.  1814 

<^  A  beautiful,  new,  hardy  annual,  introduced  by  Mr.  Low,  of 
the  Clapton  nursery.  The  leaves  are  linear  lanceolate.  It  has  a 
similar  appearance  to  what  is  commonly  called  Xeranthemum  lu- 
cidum  (£f.  bracteatum),  but  rather  more  elegant.  ^^  One  of  the 
prettiest  new  species  of  the  season  [1835],  that  has  just  passed 
by."     {Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.) 

GALATE'LLA    Cw«. 
punctiu  AVm  A'txiot  punetitn*  W.  ^  Kit.  Galat^Ua  intermedia  Cas$t    wtf'eler  dewrtdram 
JSImcA.  dotted  Galatella.    A  bard^r  perennial  berbaoeoui  plant;  growing  two  Ibetbigh}  with 
reddiflh  liltfie  flower* ;  appearing  in  July  and  Auguit : .  a  native  of  tbe  east  of  Europe ;  propa- 
gated hj  divirion  of  the  root,  in  common  garden  eon.    Bot.  Seg.,  1818. 

An  herbaceous  plant,  ^^  a  native  of  salt  marshes  in  Hungary, 
Podolia,  and  elsewhere  in  the  east  of  Europe."  It  is  very  similar 
to  G.  Ayssopifolia  and  acris.  like  the  asters,  fiom  which  this 
genus  has  been  separated,  the  species  are  very  difficult  to  distin- 
gubh.  Its  beauty  is  inferior  to  many  of  our  wild  ones  which  enli- 
ven our  pastures  with  their  numerous  blossoms,  in  the  months  of 
August  and  September.  Desirable,  as  it  is  '^  well  adapted  for  bor- 
ders of  shrubberies,  and  for  places  where  shade-loving  plants  alone 
will  grow."     {Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.) 

BE'LLTS 
integrif&lia  M%ehx»    Eclipta  btegrif^lia  Arrtng,    BraefaTCoine  zantboeorooidee  L4M.   Amer- 
ican Daiey.    An  annual  plant,  growing  eix  or  eigbt  incbee  bigli ;  flowere  pale  pink  }  appear- 
«     iog  in  June  and  July  ;  propagated  by  eeede;  a  native  of  Nortb  America.    Bot.  Mag.,  34a5. 

This  is  the  only  species  of  the  daisy  yet  discovered  in  this  coun- 
try. It  was  found  by  Michaux.  Pursh  had  never  seen  it  in  his 
travels ;  and  when  Mr.  Nuttall  wrote  hb  Genera  of  North  Amer^ 
ican  Plants,  he  knew  nothmg  of  it,  except  what  he  gathered  from 
Michaux ;  he  seems  to  have  doubted  his  authority,  as  he  asked  the 
foUowmg  question :  "  Is  it  not  an  Eclipta  ?"  From  this,  an  opinion 
has  gaio^  ground  with  botanists,  that  none  of  the  species  of  the  fa- 
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Foiite  daisy  c^EBf^and  wen  indigeoouB  to  America*  Mr*  Nitttalt 
did,  Ixnrever,  discover  it  in  his  last  visit  to  Arkansas,  growing  upon  the 
nairies.  Dr.  Short  has  also  found  it  abundant  in  Kentucky ;  and 
bitterly  5  Mr.  Dnunmcmd  gathered  it  both  at  Rk>  Brazos  and  San  F^ 
lip0  de  Austin,  in  the  Texas,  and  seot  to  Elngland  seeds,  and  nu* 
merous  specimens,  from  wluch  plants  have  been  raised,  which  flow- 
ered  the  last  season  in  the  Gltti^w  botanic  garden.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting little  plant,  and,  we  hope,  will  be  speedily  introduced  to 
our  gardens.  There  are  piany  associations  connected  with  the 
name  of  this  flower ;  and  we  should  feel  more  attached  to  this,  ^ 
nadve  of  our  own  clime,  than  to  the  one  which  is  known  in  every 
garden,  laige  or  small,  and  as  generally  esteemed.  The  flowers 
are  what  is  commonly  termed  single,  the  number  of  the  petals  of 
the  ray  fi>urteen  to  twenty,  of  a  delicate  white,  tinged  with  purple. 
Peduncles  terminal,  and  single-flowered.  According  to  Michaux, 
an  mhabitant  of  shady  hills  and  banks  of  rivers  in  Tennessee.  (Bot. 
Mag.,  Dec.) 

CALUO'FEOS. 

A  variety  of  Calli6psis  bicolor  (Core6psis  tinctdria  Nut.),  called 
atrosangubea  is  figured  in  Paxton's  Magazme  of  Botany  for  De- 
cember. It  resembles  its  parent,  with  the  exception  of  the  dark 
color,  which  reaches  nearly  to  the  edge  of  the  petals.  Nothing  is 
known  of  its  introduction;  the  se^s  were  received  from  mi. 
Knight,  of  the  King's  Road,  under  the  name  of  C.  sanguinea. 
In  Sweet's  Brit.  Flow.  Garden,  for  the  same  month,  is  figured  C. 
Dmmmondu,  which,  we  presume,  must  be  the  same  thing.  It  is 
named  in  honor  of  its  ^'  indefatigable  discoverer."  The  figure  in 
the  latter,  is  "  from  plants  which  blossomed  in  Dr.  Neill's  collec- 
tion," Canon-mills,  near  Ekimburgh. 

dnchanicete. 

A  beautiful  species  of  this  fine  genus,  named  speciosa,  is  figur- 
ed in  Paxton's  Ma^zine  of  Botany  for  December.  It  was  figiu«d 
in  the  Botanical  Cabinet,  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  two  or  three 
years  since.  They  received  it  fix>m  Havana,  in  1830,  where  it  fa 
native.  It  requires  the  heat  of  the  stove.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
deep  rose  color,  and  appear  in  corymbs,  something  like  Ixora  coc- 
cinea.     Extremely  desirable  for  the  stove. 

Hydrophyllacea. 

PBACBvLlA 

cooc^ita  Mook.  dostM-flowtred  Pbaeelia.  An  anooal  plant ;  growing  a  foot  or  more  in  faeif  ht; 
with  ornamental  llowert ;  appearioff  in  Jane ;  color  parplith4>lQe ;  a  native  of  the  Texas  ; 
eaJtivated  bj  teede.    Bot.  Mag^  34Sl. 

Thfa  is  called  a  "  beautiful  species,"  (^Dr.  Hooker.)  It  was 
received  at  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden,  among  the  <^  many  inter- 
esting plants,"  last  sent  home  by  the  late  Mr.  Drummond,  having 
been  collected  by  him  in  that  "  interesting  country,"  the  Texas. 
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Its  nearest  afl^tjris  P.  bipbnatifida  JIfidkc.,  a  native  of  the  Alleg- 
hany mountains.  Root  annual.  Stem  branched  m  cultivated 
specimens.  Leaves  pinnated ;  the  ultimate  ones  bipbnadfied ;  all 
slightly  downy.  Peduncles  lateral  and  terminal,  bearing  from 
three  to  five  dense  corymbose  racemes  of  purplish-blue  flowers. 
Corolla  broadly  campanulate.  Anthers  yellow.  It  will  probably 
soon  become  common,  as  it  seeds  freely.     {BoU  Mag.y  Dec.) 

hiliacea. 

VELTHEI'M/wf 

^laAea  rar.  fl6ribitt  robeteteti-parp&rab  Heek,    Bad  pnrple-llowend  ValtbainU.    A  ba]bo«»> 
^^  rooted  freen-booM  plant ;  growiiif  a  foot  hich ;  flowera  oroameotal ;  color  reddish }  a  natlva 
of  the  Cttpe  of  Oood  Hope ;  propafated  bj  oneta  in  rich  mookl.    BM.  Abif.,  3456. 

A  **  handsome  Cape  bulb/'  sent  to  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden 
by  the  Baron  Von  Ludwio,  whom  we  have,  m  another  place  in 
this  number,  spoken  of.  It  b  quite  a  different  color  from  the  par- 
ent species.     {Bot.  Mag.y  Dec.) 

Orchiddcea. 

EPmE'NDRUBL 
eon6peeom  Brown  E.  MafndlM  MM.  Fh>ridal<pidaiidnim.    A  paraaitiea]  epiphjte ;  frowia^ 
four  or  five  incliei  high  }  with  email,  pretty  flowen,  of  a  yellowish  freen  cMor ;  a  natiTe  or 
North  Aaieriea ;  propagated  by  ditieion  of  the  root  in  peat  and  rotten  wood.    BoL  Mag.,  3457. 

^^Interesting"  (to  English  botanists)  as  the  only  parasitical 
plant  yet  discovered  in  the  United  States.  It  was  first  seen  by 
Bartram,  in  Florida  ;  plants  were  sent  oyer  in  Mr.  Drummond's 
last  despatches,  to  England.  Mr.  Gordon  also  communicate^ 
specimens  to  the  Messrs.  Sheperds,  of  Liverpool,  some  time  since, 
from  which  the  figure  was  taken ;  the  plants  were  attached  to 
branches  of  the  Magnolia  grandiflora,  on  which  it  is  generally 
found  growing,  though  sometimes  ^'  on  the  trunk  of  oaks."  It  does 
notpossess  much  beauty.     (Bat.  Mc^.,  Dec.) 

We  have  now  in  beautiful  bloom,  in  the  green-house,  Cypripe* 
dium  acaule  Ait  C.  humile  of  Sw.  Salisbury  and  WiUd.,  and  C. 
parviflorum  fViUd.  C.  Calciolus  Michx.  The  former  is  well  known 
as  growing  indigenous,  in  this  vicinity ;  the  latter  is  not  found  here, 
but  grows  plentifully  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  We  re- 
ceived these  plants  from  a  firiend  in  Vermont,  who  writes  us,  that 
he  has  growing  in  his  garden  a  very  pale-colored  variety,  and  also 
a  white  one ;  this,  he  thinks,  may  be  caused  by  the  localities  in 
which  they  grow ;  if,  however,  they  remain  permanent,  we  have 
been  kindly  promised  plants.  All  the  cypripediums  are  beautifiil 
plants,  and  flower  finely  in  the  green-house ;  the  parviflorum  is  of 
an  extremely  fine  yellow  color ;  it  has  been  in  flower  several  days. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  this  tribe  of  plants  in  every  garden ;  they 
are  not  difficult  of  cultivation.  If  a  peat  bed  is  made  in  a  rather 
shady  place,  and  the  plants  carefully  taken  up  from  their  native 
habitats,  and  removed  thereto,  they  will  continue  to  flourish  and 
increase.  The  orchises  may  be  placed  m  the  same  situations. 
Several  splendid  species  have  lately  been  introduced  from  Nepaul ; 
they  are  yet,  however,  rare  in  English  collections,  and  will  not, 
probably,  become  common  for  some  time. 
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REVIEWS. 

Ajct.  L  jE^  Gardmier^s  Magcuine  and  ileHi^er  of  Rural  and 
DmneMtic  hipro^emenU.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.  L. 
&,  H.  S.J  &e.  In  MoDthfy  Numbeis.  8vo.  Is.  6d.  each.  No 
LXIX  hr  December. 

Thb  number  of  this  valuable  Magazme  for  December  contains 
a  long  artide^  by  the  conductor,  of  upwards  of  twenty-five  pages, 
entitled  "  A  Summary  View  of  the  Progress  of  Gardening,  and  of 
rural  Imj^vement  generally,  in  Britain,  during  the  past  year ;  with 
some  notices  relative  to  the  state  of  both  in  foreign  countries." 

In  takkg  a  view  of  the  progress  of  gardening,  the  conductor  has 
made  two  principal  divisions^  viz., — Gardening  as  an  art,  and  the 
Statistics  of  Gaidening.  Under  the  former  is  included  landscape 
gardeoiog,  arboriculture,  floriculture,  and  horticulture. 

Landacape  gardening  is,  as  yet,  the  least  understood  of  any  de- 
pertment.  According  to  some,  no  such  thing  existed,  untU  the 
modem  or  natural  style  of  laying  out  grounds  was  introduced ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  it  includes  every  mode  of  laying  out  grounds, 
either  ancient  or  modem.  Used  in  tliis  latter  sense,  the  conductor 
claims  the  m^t  of  havbg,  in  the  several  volumes  of  the  Magazine, 
(fistinguished  and  defined  the  four  different  modes  of  creating  artifi- 
cial landscapes,  which  constitute  the  geometrical,  the  picturesque, 
the  gardenesque,  and  the  rural  styles.  These  are,  we  apprehend, 
not  generally  understood,  and  we  therefore  extract  the  following 
remarks,  and  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  every  reader : — 

^'The  geometrical  sMe  consist  in  laying^out  and  planting  grounds  in 
fBometrical  figures.  The  picturesque  style  is  characterized,  in  regard  to 
means,  by  the  trees  and  shrubs  being  planted  at  irregular  distances,  as 
they  are  m  natural  forests  and  forest  groups ;  and,  in  regard  to  efiect,  by 
its  forming  such  masses  of  wood,  and  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
such  a  general  union  of  these  in  compositions,  as  will  look  well,  if  paint- 
ed. The  gardenesque  style  of  landscape  is  characterized,  as  to  means, 
by  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  whether  in  masses  or  groups, 
being  planted  at  such  distances  as  never  to  be  allowed  to  touch  each 
other;  and,  in  recard  to  effect,  by  masses  and  groups,  which,  while  they 
show  the  form  of  each  individual  tree  and  shrub  at  a  near  view,  yet,'  at  a 
distance,  form  masses  and  groups  such  as,  though  they  would  not  be 
made  choice  of,  in  preference,  yet  would  not  be  rejected  by  a  landscape- 
painter.  Comparing  the  picturesque  and  the  gardenesque  styles  of  land- 
scape, the  former  may  be  said  to  study  most  the  e^ct  of  the  whole,  as  a 
picture  or  landscape,  which  might  be  painted ;  and  the  latter  the  beauties 
of  the  whole,  as  a  garden  scene  for  walking  in,  and  enjoying  the  trees 
and  plants  individually.  Compared  as  to  the  intensify  and  duration  of 
the  enjovment,  the  picturesque  style  may  be  said  to  address  itself  chiefly 
to  one  class  of  admirers,  vik,  the  lovers  of  landscape  scenery ;  and  the 
gardenesque  not  only  to  the  lovers  of  landscape  scenery,  but  to  the  bot- 
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anist  and  the  gardener.  The  latter,  therefore,  emhracinff,  as  i%  does, 
more  than  one  Idnd  of  beauty,  stands  higher  in  the  scale  of  art,  than  the 
former.  Rural,  or  natural,  landscape  is  characterized  by  being  rural,  or 
natural,  as  contrasted  with  the  artificial  scenery  by  which  it  is,  or  may  be, 
surrounded,  in  the  ffiven  locality:  it  becomes,  therefore,  only  an  art, 
when  it  is  known  to  be  the  work  of  man.  To  us  it  appears  that,  when 
the  terms  designating  these  four  styles  are  properly  understood,  so  as  to 
be  readily  appUed  to  artificial  scenery,  by  ffardeners,  it  will  be  of  essen- 
tial service  to  them,  in  laying  out  grounds :  it  will  prevent  them  fi*oni 
endeavoring  to  bring  together,  in  the  same  garden  or  scene,  beauties, 
which  are  incompatible  vsrith  each  other :  for  example,  the  gardenesque 
Ad  the  picturesque,  in  the  same  shrubbery,  or  on  the  same  lavm ;  or,  in 
other  words,  handsome  single  specimens  and  picturesque  groups:  or 
fix)m  attempting  to  combine  the  gardenesque  vnm  the  natural;  in  other 
words,  from  mixing  portions  of  what  may  be  called  highly  refined  scen- 
ery, composed  of  exotic  trees  and  plants,  with  fine  turf  and  gravel,  with 
poitions  of  the  ordinary  nature  of  the  locality.  The  introduction  of  her- 
baceous flowers  among  trees  and  shrubs  is  a  subject  connected  with 
landscape-gardening,  which,  at  present,  is  not  at  all  understood  by  prac- 
tical men.  When  herbaceous  flowers  are  introduced  in  picturesque 
scenery,  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  run  wild,  and  the  surface  on  which 
they  are  planted  should  never,  in  the  slightest  degree,  be  cultivated ;  but 
when  they  are  introduced  into  gardenesque  scenery,  it  must  only  be  in 
situations  where  the  particular  kind  of  plant  will  thrive  and  come  to  per- 
fection ;  and  the  ground  about  each  plant  must  be  highly  cultivated.  In 
the  rural  style,  no  foreign  plants  whatever,  and  no  marks  of  culture,  must 
appear." 

In  the  department  of  arborictdturCy  considerable  has  been  done ; 
many  new  arboretums  have  been  begun,  and  others  partially  com- 
pleted ;  the  taste  for  planting  them  is  upon  the  increase,  and  no 
place  of  any  distinction  will  long  be  considered  complete  without 
one.  We  wish  that  this  love  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  was  more 
common  among  out  amateur  gardeners,  and  gentlemen,  possessing 
fine  residences  4n  the  vicinity  of  our  large  cities.  The  taste  for  ex- 
otics, which  need  protection  during  our  severe  winters,  and  various 
florists'  flowers,  which  require  much  care,  has  rapidly  increased 
within  a  few  years,  and  it  will  also,  we  most  sincerely  hope,  con- 
tinue to,  for  years  to  come.  Still,  we  would  not  have  it  exclude  a 
love  for  ornamental  plantations  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  collect- 
ed from  all  parts  of  our  country,  and  fixim  foreign  climes  of  the 
same  temperature,  or  where  such  can  be  found  as  will  be  hardy 
when  transferred  to  our  gardens.  The  former  is  a  taste  which, 
though  perhaps  more  general,  because  the  objects  are  more  rare,  is 
certainly  a  much  less  refined  as  well  as  a  less  pleasing  one.  We 
stop  to  admire  the  modest  violet  or  the  gorgeous  tulip,  while  we 
pass  a  humble  shrub  or  the  majestic  oak,  as  a  common  object. 
The  former  are  beautiful,  while  their  delicate  or  magnificent  blos- 
soms appear ;  but  as  soon  as  these  are  gone,  their  foliage  presents 
little  for  admiration.  How  different  is  it  with  the  latter !  In  flower  or 
out  of  flower,  they  are  ever  interesting.  The  bursting  of  the  buds  in 
the  spring, — ^tlie  opening  of  the  blossoms, — the  mature  foliage, — 
the  ripening  fruit, — and,  in  autumn,  the  gay  and  varied  colors  of 
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their  foliage,  are  all, — all,  objects  of  admiration ;  and  even  in  win- 
ter, bow  interesting  to  the  lover  of  nature  is  even  the  beautiful  ram- 
ification of  their  l^ess  branches  !  Wbeo  our  shrubberies  can  be 
filled  with  mountain  laurels,  rhododendrons,  aauileas,  and  such  truly 
splendid  shrubs,  shall  we  let  the  dazzling  beauty  of  the  tulip,  or  the 
^lendor  of  the  camellia  satisfy  us  ?  Should  we  give  all  our  atten- 
tion to  the  latter,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  former?  We  sin- 
cerely hope  not ;  and  we  would  again,  as  we  often  have,  invite 
our  readers  to  give  more  attention  to  the  subject. 

Floriculture  is,  at  the  present  time,  the  most  flourishing  depaii- 
ment  of  gardening  in  England.  Dahlias  and  heartseases  are 
some  of  the  greatest  articles  of  commerce;  The  establishment  of 
two  floricultural  societies  m  London  has  been  eminently  useful  in 
spreading  a  greater  taste  for  these  flowers.  Great  importations  of 
Ghent  azaleas  and  French  roses  have  been  made  within  a  few 
years.  A  large  number  of  hybrid  plants  have  been  lately  produced 
in  English  gardens. 

The  most  iashbnable  house  plants,  at  thb  time,  are  the  Orchid 
daces.  Many  new  species  are  imported  every  vear,  and  their  cul- 
ture is  becoming  mucn  better  understood  than  heretofore.  There 
is  scarcely  a  coUection  of  plants  of  any  notoriety,  but  what  includes 
a  large  number  of  them. 

In  horticuUuref  the  coiling  system  of  vmes  first  brought  to  notice 
by  Mr.  Meams,  and  which  we  have  often  spoken  of,  has  attracted 
more  attention  than  any  other  subject.  Its  merits  are,  however, 
not  yet  considered  much  by  practical  men.  So  far  as  we  have 
heard,  fiom  those  who  adopted  the  system  in  our  vicinity,  the  same 
has  been  the  result.  The  London  Horticultural  Society,  owing  to 
pecuniary  circumstances,  has  given  up  the  cultivation  of  culinary 
vegetables.  This  is  much  regretted,  as  the  quality  and  value  of 
all  newly  introduced  plants  was  then  ascertained  and  reported  in 
their  Tramactionsy  and  fiom  them,  became  generally  known,  and, 
consequently,  brought  into  euldvation,  by  the  agency  of  seed  stores, 
where  every  thbg  can  be  procured.  A  method  of  "  compressing 
herbs  into  cakes,  and  preserving  them  closely  wrapped  up  in  paper 
till  wanted  for  use,  has  been  practised  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  ^urdener  to 
his  grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Chiswick."  The  conductor 
observes,  that  it  well  deserves  imitation,  and  might  be  extended  to 
parsley,  fermel,  be.  Our  transatlantic  fiiends  are  behind  the  age 
m  some  things.  The  Shakers,  in  the  New  England  States,  have, 
for  years,  pursued  this  practice,  and  cany  on  a  considerable  busi- 
ness in  the  article  of  dried  herbs. 

Botanical  and  horticultural  gardens  are  on  the  increase  in  Eng- 
land. Some  new  palm-houses  are  contemplated.  The  Earl  of 
Mountnorris  has  sent  -a  collector  to  New  Zealand,  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  some  new  ligneous  plants  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
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that,  country.    Cottage  gardens  have  been  nwch  improve,  and 
the  conductor  remarks  as  follows: — 

*<  It  has  been  observed  to  us,  by  ot^iers,  and  we  have  observed  it  our- 
selves, during  our  occasiomd  tours,  that  the  gardens  of  ^eetti^rs  by  the 
road  side,  hare  wonderfullv  improved  within  these  few  ywov;  and -we 
have  before  often  observed  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  oeinitry,  dabliwHi 
fbchsias,  and  other  new  plants  are  to  be  seen  in  them,  which  were  for- 
merly confined  to  gentlemen's  ^dens.  'Diis  improvement,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  stated,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  exertioBs  of  the  hertioulliiral 
societies,  and  partly,  also,  to  the  benevolent  mad  patriotic  eaertieni  •f 
Bome  gentlemen,  who  authorise  their  head  gardeners  to  sup^  4he  aotta- 
gers  on  their  estates  with  such  useful  and  emamcntol  plants  as  can  be 
spared,  and  are  suitable  for  cottage  gardens.  Various  gentlemen,  also, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  require  their  head  gardeners  to  keep  a 
nursery  of  nuit  trees  and  fruit  shrubs,  to  be  given  away  to  iheir  ■ftinners 
and  cottagers,  When  we  consider  how  greatly  the  beauty  of  the  margins 
of  all  our  roads  is  increased  b^  this  practice,  and  how  much  it  tends  to 
increase  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  cottager,  we  cannot  too  high- 
ly express  our  admiration  or  such  practices.  We  onlv  wish  they  might 
prevail  every  where,  and  that  every  proprietor  of  land  In  Gmsit  Bntaki 
or  Ireland  would  adopt  them.** 

Commercial  gardening  is  rather  in  a  declining  state ;  the  supply 
bemg  greater  than  the  demand.  Were  it  not  for  the  i»fnense  Bum- 
ber  of  plants  which  are  annually  exported  to  this  countrf,  it  wouM 
be  much  more  depressed  than  it  now  is.  Nurseries  have  tieoome 
very  general  throughout  England,  and  those  around  ^  metropolis 
make  but  few  sales  compared  with  those  of  former  y«ars.  Their 
articles  are  now  limited  to  such  as  are  new  and  rare,  the  more  com- 
mon being  little  sought  after.  It  has  always  been  a  wonder  with 
individuals  who  import  plants  to  this  countjy ,  why  they  should  re- 
main so  high  at  the  present  time,  especially  those  sorts  whkh  have 
for  years  been  in  the  English  nurseries.  This  is,  no  dot^,  owing, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  high  rents  which  are  paid  for  land,  near 
the  cities  of  London  and  Liverpool,  where  only  such  plants  are 
grown  as  are  wanted  here.  To  this  cause,  and  long  credits,  the 
conductor  attributes  the  high  prices,  and  remarks  that  "  nurserymen 
will  find,  that,  by  calculating  on  small  profits  and  extensive  sales, 
they  will  foe  greater  gainers  than  by  relying  on  high  prices  and  se- 
lect purchasers  at  indefinite  credits."  **  This,"  he  says,  ^  indeed 
is  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  it  is  in  vain,  for  any  person  that 
would  live  and  thrive,  long  to  resist."  We  most  cordially  agree 
wkh  these  observations,  and  would  ask  the  nurserymen  of  our  own 
country,  and  especially  diose  in  our  vicinity,  whether  they  would 
not  also  be  the  greater  gamers,  if  they  were  guided  by  lias  princi- 
ple. It  is  useless  to  hold  up  articles,  because,  they  are  not  neces- 
sary to  the  absolute  wants  of  life,  at  a  price  which  none  but  the 
solely  affluent  can  purchase ;  while  persons  of  more  humble  means 
would  most  gladly  avaS  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  buy  at 
reasonable  rates.    The  ^'  spirit  of  the  age  "  does,  indeed,  demand 
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i  ai  lUf  viMet,  CoBBidemUe  bosisen  is  stated  to  be  done 
hiCwega  the  JEkiglish  md  AweiJciii  seedsmeiu 

Tbairtateof  gudeiBDg  in  vaiioiB  comtries,  oocapies  a  consider- 
ablespoee.  in  France,  a  tiste  ix  gardening  is  on  tbe  increase ; 
mijenia  ba^  inoreased,  and  tbeinteicouise  between  the  seedsmen 
of  Trance  sad  Britab,  and  also  Ameiica,  has  greatly  increased. 
M.  Vaiwonn  4&  Co.  are  the  greatest  seedsmen  »  Europe.  The 
exfOA  df  haks  bom  Holland  has  greatij  incveased  within  a  few 
In  Belgimn,  the  kiDg  has  introduced  ^'extensive  ranges  of 
I  and  pits,"  into  the  gwden  attached  to  the  palace  erf*  Lacken, 
Brtwpels.  In  other  foidgn  countries,  notbiug  very  remarkable 
appears  to  ha^e  ooouired  in  the  science  of  gardening.  A  taste  for 
ite  fovsmt  is  generally  on  the  increase. 

h  this  country,  gardening  is  noticed  as  ^  making  rapid  progress." 
Hie  hortieaharal  societies  are  menticmed,  as  well  as  <<  two  garden- 
mg  ma^oines,"  and  «tber  journals  of  agriculture.  little  yet, 
b^ever,  seems  to  be  known  of  the  actual  state  in  which  garden- 
ing exists  in  this  country.  Some  gardens  are  said  to  belong  to 
wealthy  merchants  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  which 
iofprmation  was  gathered  from  our  magazine.  But  Boston,  with  its 
vicinity,  is  not  mentioned.  The  conductor  anticipates  among  the 
citizens  of  the  western  w(»ld,  municipal  gardens,  parks,  pleasure- 
grounds,  and  hot-houses,  the  common  property  of  the  towns, 
which  will  rival  those  of  the  Ekiropean  aristocracy."  We  indeed, 
expect  much  ourselves;  but  we  are  aiiraid  that  it  will  be  many 
years  before  such  anticipations  are  realized.  We  hope,  before  the 
next  annual  view  of  the  progress  of  gardening  shall  appear,  that 
&e  conductor  will  have  gathered  more  information  respecting  its 
advancement  in  the  United  States. 

A  long  article  on  laying  out  Public  Gardens  and  Promenades, 
also  by  ^e  conductor,  occupies  many  pages. 


Abt.  n.  A  Tractical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  Silk,  adapt- 
ed to  the  Soil  and  Climate  of  the  United  States.  By  F.  G. 
Comstock,  Secretary  of  the  Hartford  County  Silk  Society,  and 
Editor  of  the  Silk  Culturist.  1  vol.  12mo.  pp;  108.  Hartford: 
Wm.  G.  Comstock.     1836. 

Although  the  subject  upon  which  this  work  treats,  may  not 
come  precisely  within  the  limits  of  our  Magazine,  still  we  cannot 
omit  to  noUce  it,  under  the  present  state  of  public  excitement,  in 
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relation  to  the  culture  of  silk  as  an  article  of  domestic  produce. 
We  noed  not  here  speak  of  the  benefits  which,  we  thmk,  this  coun- 
try will  receive  fix)m  the  attention  which  is  now  being  given  to  it. 
We  have  before  incidentally  expressed  our  mind,  and  we  can  but 
repeat,  that  we  are  every  day  more  con\anced  of  its  practicability 
and  its  importance.  The  present  work  is  one  of  the  best,  which 
haslet  been  published  ;  and,  with  that  of  Mr.  Cobb,  contams  all 
the  mformation  that  is  needed  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Comstock  is 
well  known  as  the  editor  of  the  Silk  Culturist ;  a  work,  having  a 
great  circulation  throughout  the  country,  and  he  has  collected  fix)ni 
all  sources,  for  which  he  has  numerous  facilities,  and  has  brought 
together  such  facts  and  statements  as  cannot  fail  to  convince  every 
one  of  the  certamty  of  a  good  return  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
embark  m  the  enterprise.  The  work  is  printed  in  a  neat  type,  on 
good  paper,  and  we  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  interested 
in  the  culture  of  mulberry  trees,  and  the  rearing  of  silk  worms. 


Art.  III.     The  Tear  Boole:  an  Astronomical  and  Philosophi- 
cal Annual :  fitted  for  general  use  in  aU  'parts  of  the  United 
States.    By  Marshall  Conant.     1  vol.  12mo.     Upwards  of  200 
pages.      Munroe  &  Francis:   Boston.      Charles  S.  Francis: 
Jew  York. 


Ne 


We  were  favored,  some  time  since,  with  a  copy  of  this  work, 
by  the  publishers,  which  we  now  take  the  opportunity  to  recom- 
mend to  the  notice  of  gardeners,  who,  besides  their  profession,  are 
ambitious  of  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  astronomy,  philosophy, 
he.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  an  excellent  almanac,  much  use- 
Ail  and  valuable  information  on  general  subjects.  It  is  diidded  into 
three  parts  ; — astronomy,— calendar  for  1836, — and  the  Year 
Book.  The  latter  part  contains  miscellaneous  articles,  foreign  and 
domestic  notices  of  recent  inventions  and  discoveries  in  the  more 
practical  departments  of  science  and  the  arts.  It  is  printed  in  a 
beautiful  type,  and  will  be  an  acquisition  to  the  library. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Akt.  L    General  AToHces. 

SdtnUfic  FKundatiofu — ^Bradley,  speaking  of  this  subject,  s^s  that,  on 
the  first  opening  of  his  tulips,  he  took  out  all  the  stamens  before  the  fit- 
rina  was  ready  to'  be  scattered;  and  thus,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
castrated  the  tulips,  preparatory  to  impregnating  the  stigmas  witn  the  fii- 
rina  of  other  tulips.  In  like  manner,  he  says,  the  blossoms  of  any  other 
plant  may  be  castrated,  and  cross-fecundated.  (A*eur  Improvement  qf  Plant- 
tng  and  Gardening^  Philosophical  and  Practical,  p.  14, 15.)  It  is  generally 
considered  that  this  practice  of  cross-fecundation  is  quite  new,  and  was 
first  employed  b^  Mr.  Knight ;  but  a  careful  perusal  of  the  works  of 
Bradley  and  Agncola  will  show  that  scarcely  any  thing  new  has  been 
produced,  during  the  present  century,  that  was  not  known  and  practised 
in  the  preceding  one,  perhaps  earlier.~-(  Gfard.  Mag^for  Dec) 

The  Mwoericrity  of  sets  qf  potatoes  to  whole  ones  haa  been  fully  proved  by 
sereral  Cnglish  cultivators.  The  crop  has  fallen  off  greatly  within  the 
last  two  years  in  Great  Britain,  and  numerous  experiments  have  been 
instituted,  which,  although  they  have  not  given  a  result  altogether  satis- 
ftctory,  have  shown  that  potato  sets  may  lose  their  vital  principle  when 
taken  up  before  they  have  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  maturity.  Mr. 
Niven,  m  the  Msh  Uardenet^s  and  Fanner's  Magazine,  thinks  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  crop  in  Ireland  may  have  been  partly  owing  to  some  change 
in  the  electric  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  partly  to  the  careless  manner 
in  which  the  potato  is  treated  aner  it  has  been  dug  out  of  the  ground 
tiU  it  is  replazited.  The  superiority  of  whole  potatoes  to  sets,  when  an 
early  crop  is  desired,  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Niven,  in  the  same  paper ; 
and  also  the  superiority  of  sets  to  whole  potatoes,  when  the  object  is  a 
mfun  crop,  more  especially  when  the  bud,  or  rose  end,  as  it  is  cialled  in 
Ireland,  is  used,  lliis  superiority  of  sets  to  whole  potatoes  has  been  al- 
so proved  by  the  experiments  conducted  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
ganlen,  and  by  various  other  cultivators.~-(/&.) 


Art.  n.    Foreign  Notices. 

TrifUium  incanUttum, — ^The  cultture  of  this  species  of  clover  has  great- 
ly increased  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain ;  it  stands  heat  and  drought 
exceedingly  well,  and  has  been  found,  in  many  cases,  a  valuable  substi- 
tute for  lucerne  and  clover,  which  has  been  completely  burnt  up.  We 
hope  its  value  will  be  tried  in  our  climate. — Conds, 

Heaviest  pH>seberries  Jar  1835. — ^Mr.  Saul,  in  the  Gardeneai's  MagwAne  for 
Dec,  has  given  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  kinds  produced  in  1835.  He 
states  that  they  were  lighter  in  this  season  than  they  have  been  for  ten 
years,  owing  to  the  very  dry  season.  Fewer  seedlings  have  also  been 
raised.    The  following  is  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  ones : — 

Bed.  Wonderful,  24  dwt ;  Companion,  23  dwt  2  gr. ;  Lion's  Provider, 
22  dwt.  6  gr. ;  Lion,  22  &sn.-^YelU>w.  Leader,  23  dwt  12  gr. ;  Gunner,  21 
dwt  10  CT. ;  Sovereign,  20  dwt  20  gr.-;  Two  to  One,  19  dwt  22  gr.— 
Green.  Thumper,  20  dwt  8  gr. ;  Peacock,  20  dwt  6  gr. ;  Providence,  20 
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dwt;  Lord  Crew,  19  dwt  20  gr^—IF%de. Eagle, 21  dwt;  OBtrich,20dwt. 
12  gr;  FleiBT  de  lis,  20  dwt  12  gr.;  Lily  of  the  Valley,  20  dwt  11  gr. 
{GanLMag.) 

Prize  dt^Adf^— The  Ibllowing  are  tfie  Tarieliei  ^liddi  eatried  off  the 
first  prizes  at  the  Cambridge  Florists'  Society.  Among  the  names  of  the 
exhibitors  are  Me8sr&  .Widnall  &  Brewer,  well  known  as  two  of  the  fin- 
est dahlia  growers  in  England : — 

The  beH  dahUa  of  cmy  nUjT. — ^Widnall's  Perfection.  CHmjon,  mxtdd^  or 
red. — Countess  of  Liverpool.  Wkke^  or  shaded  tMe^ — Lady  Pordwiek. 
Vimt  dark. — ^Metropolitan  Perfection.  Ortmgv,  seHmon  or-  hvff. — ^Wid- 
nws  Prince  of  Oranffe.  PwrpU  or  shaded  warjde. — ^Doii|^as*s  Angusla 
Stripes  ^f  oS  eo\ms.—k  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  WidnilL  lAM  wrvmnd^ 
ed^edj  or  motUed. — ^Hon.  Mrs.  Harris.  YeUowj  or  Ai^ito^— Yelfow  Perfee- 
tion.  Rose^  or  rosy  crimson  — WidnalFs  Perf^tion.  i>iX(K;-r-Li)ac  Ferfee- 
tion.    darety  orpuee. — WidnalFs  Granta*— {jRori.  Cah.) 

Bfr.  Widnall  gained  the  most  prizes;  The  Countess  of  lirerpcH^  yet 
stands  preeminent  among  the  searUts. — Conds. 

Scaieforshounng  (he  compandwe  hardiness  ofTrees. — ^There  are  many  tree  8^ 
generally  considered  as  hardy,  which  will  not  stand  ejEcept  in  ftvorable 
situations ;  and  others,  called  tender,  which  do  v«ry  well  oceasienatljr  is 
the  open  air.  From  observing  this,  it  has  struck  me  that  the  disdnetions 
of  hardy  and  tender,  are  too  broad  and  too  vague,  to  give  an  ezaot  idea 
of  the  treatment  they  require ;  and  I  conceive  that  you  vrould  do  a  ffreat 
service  to  planters,  and  to  the  cause  of  arboriculture  generally,  if  you 
were  to  publish  a  scale  marked  dius  :^-Pbius  sylv^stris,  ■  B  h,  verj 
hardy.  Portugal  laurel,  h.  h,  tolerably  hardy,  .^wutus  CT^nedo,  h,  very 
hardy.  Zfai!irus  ndbilis,  t,  tender.  Magn6Ka  gnmdifldra,  t  t,  very 
tender.  Myrtle,  or  camellia,  t  t  t,  extremefy  teller.  Pbmegranale,  or 
the  genus  Citrus,  f,  requiring  a  frame. — (J.  Pmjwsy—Gesrd.  Mag.} 

Homom^  vir^mca. — ^This  tree  is  now  beantinilly  in  flower  at  Meeara. 
Loddiges's,  and  m  Thompson's  Nursery,  Mile  E^nd.  Its  yeOow  bloSBoniB, 
with  their  long  fringe-like  corollas,  at  this  seasoki  of  the  year,  when  so  few 
trees  and  shrubs  are  in  floWer,  are  most  ornamental ;  its  leaves  c^  off  of 
a  rich  deep  yellow  or  orange.  It  is  a  pit^  to  see  soch  a  tree  so  nmek 
neglected.  Mr.  Macnab,  Jr.,  whose  interestmg  journey  in  North  Ameri- 
ca we  noticed  in  p.  620,  and  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to,  informs  i» 
that  it  attains  the  height  of  15  feet  or  20  feet,  in  its  native  situations  in 
America ;  and  he  brought  home  a  piece  of  the  trunk  of  one  tree,  for  a 
gentleman,  (Mr.  Nicol,  of  Edinburgh)  who  is  now  making  observations 
on  different  sorts  of  timber,  between  ^y^  and  six  inches  m  jdiameter. — 
(Gard.  Mag.)  This  is  a  fine  indigenous  shrub,  or  small  tree^  which  we 
wish  was  more  generally  planted  in  our  shrubberies.  Its  nch-colored 
foliage,  in  autumn,  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  in  its  native 
situations. — Conds. 


Art.  nL    Domestic  ATotiees. 


Strawberries. — At  Belmont  Place,  strawberries  vrere  cut,  the  last  week 
in  March,  of  fine  size ;  they  were  produced  on  plants  wluch  were  plac- 
ed on  a  shelf  on  the  back  wall  of  the  stove.  We  wish  this  most  deUcioua 
fruit  was  more  extensively  forced  in  stoves  and  hot-'beds.  A  few  pots 
well  managed,  will  produce  considerable  fiiiit,  and  the  room  they  would 
occupy  would  be  very  small,  compared  with  that  required  for  other 
fruits. — Conds. 
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Forced  Bmtm4 — ^Theee  have  been  produced,  at  the  above  place,  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  firom  plants  in  pots,  placed  on  the  front  curb  of  the  stove. 
The  beans  were  planted  in  the  latter  part  of  December.  The  vines  have 
been  destroyed,  and  a  new  crop  is  now  up  in  the  same  pots. — lb. 

PHmmia  pMR^miens  var.  6lba  Jimbriitta, — ^A  seedling  of  this  primrose, 
wkh  a  beautiful  fiinged  edge,  has  lately  flowered  in  the  garden  of 
Wm.  G.  Buckner,  £0q.,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  T. 
Ihu^p.  In  our  last,  our  correspondent,  A.  J.  D.  (p.  99)  speaks  of  plants 
of  the  purple  and  white,  withjrinftd  edges,  in  the  collection  of  J.  W. 
Knerels,  Newburch,  N.  Y.  Were  it  not  for  this,  Mr.  Dunlap  might  claim 
the  merit  of  first  having  originated  this  beautiful  variety. — lb. 

Ranunadu$es  in  Pot^ — ^W  e  have  lately  seen  growing,  and  finely  in 
Uoom,  in  the  green-house  of  Mr.  Sweetser,  Cambridgeport,  several  pots 
of  ranunculusea  They  were  planted  in  pots,  about  ten  inches  deep  . 
(which  were  made  for  hyacinth  bulbs),  ten  or  twelve  in  each.  In  one 
pot,  we  counted  twelve  strong  buds,  besides  several  blossoms.  We 
nave  no  hesitaticm  in  saying,  tSsiy  if  the  roots  are  planted  in  deep  pots  or 
boxes,  they  can  be  forced  with  the  same  fiicility  as  the  hyacinth  or  nar- 
cissua  It  is  generally  recommended  to  grow  them  in  shallow  boxes, 
from  the  supposition,  we  presume,  that,  as  the  roots  are  small,  they  need 
but  little  earth  to  grow  m.  This  is  a  great  error ;  they  require  much 
Bourisfaznent,  and  will  not  flourish  unless  they  have  it  Some  of  the 
flowers  were  exceedingly  large.  Any  person  who  is  desirous  of  growing 
them,  can  easily  do  so  by  adopting  the  method  above  named — lb. 

Zinc  Ijabdsfcr  marking  PUmti. — We  have  been  somewhat  surprised  to 
notice  that  this  kind  of  labels,which  are  superior  to  any  other,  for  retaining 
the  names  of  plants,  is  so  little  used  by  nurserymen  and  gardeners. 
Upwards  of  a  vear  since,  we  first  tried  the  experiment  of  marking  with 
them ;  and  labeled  several  pots  of  chrysanthemums,  which  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  at  all  times,  summer  and  winter ;  the  writing  is  at 
this  time  in  no  way  de&ced,  and  the  names  may  be  as  quickly  and  as 
easily  ascertained,  as  they  could  when  first  written.  We  have  no  doubt 
but  they  will  remain  as  intelligible  for  many  years.  Common  wood 
labels,  which  are  in  general  use,  would  have  rotted  off,  by  this  time,  or 
become  so  decayed  upon  the  part  beneath  the  soil,  that  they  would  be  in 
danger  of  being  broken  off,  and  thus  wholly  lost.  When  it  is  considered 
how  little  the  former  cost,  and  the  certain^  of  their  retaining  the  names 
for  an  indefinite  space  of  time,  we  hope  that  cultivators  will  bring  them 
into  general  use.  Nothing  is  so  important  to  the  uurseryman,  both  to 
insure  credit  for  his  estaolishment,  and  reputation  to  himself  as  the 
sending  abroad  trees,  shrubs,  or  plants,  which  are  truly  marked  But  as 
is  too  frequently  the  case,  this  is  little  attended  to,  or  if  done,  it  is  with  a 
label  which  either  will  not  retain  the  name,  for  any  time,  or  with  one  on 
which  it  can  never  be  intelligibly  wrote.  English  cultivators  have 
adopted  various  modes  of  marking  plants,  but,  in  our  opinion,  none  of  ' 
them  are  at  all  to  be  compared  with  that  of  writing  upon  zmc.  These  la^ 
bels  can  be  as  easily  made  fast  to  a  tree,  by  winding  one  end  loosely  round 
a  branchy  as  they  can  be  put  into  a  pot ;  and  they  will  not  need  renewing 
for  many  years.  We  have  satisfied  ourselves,  or  their  superiority  to  any 
others,  and  we  hope,  for  the  correctness  of  names  of  plants,  which  is 
veryimportant,  that  they  will  now  be  generally  adoptedA-A. 

IrkUe  coroUUtd  var.  of  RhododUndron. — ^Your  correspondent,  A.  J.  D.,  in 
your  last  number  (p.  99),  ^)eaks  of  *^  large  plants  of  the  crimson  and 
wkiU  eoroUiBd  i2hodod^ndron  arb6reum,'^  which  vrill  be  in  flower  this 
spring,  in  the  collection  belonging  to  J.  W.  Knevels,  Esq.,  at  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.  I  was  not  aware  that  specimens  of  plants  of  the  white  variety  of 
the  true  arb6reum,  strong  enough  to  flower,  were  in  any  collection  in  this 
country ;  as  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  England,  in  1833.    Does  not 
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your  coiTe8iW>ndent  have  reference  to  the  iZhodod^dron  4]bum  Punk 
which  is  a  Dative  ? — YourSj  Jbi  JhnaUnjar, — Boston^  Marchy  1836. 

Ribes  Sangtdneum, — This  splendid  shrub,  first  introduced  into  England 
by  the  late  Mr.  Douglas,  should  be  in  eveiy  garden  or  shrubbery.  Its 
beautiful  crimson  blossoms,  which  are  produced  in  numerous  lai^  r&- 
pemes,  have  a  gorgeous  appearance.  Do  induce  every  person  to  possess 
a  plant,  who  can  find  room  to  put  one  in  his  garden. — A, 

Forced  Ptacku. — ^In  the  green-house  attached  to  the  garden  of  Dr. 
Webster,  Cambridge,  are  several  trees  trained  on  the  back  wall,  which 
have  now  firuit  on  of  the  size  of  walnuts.  Considering  the  severity  of 
the  season,  this  is  remarkably  early. — Conis^ 

Tht  edthle  rooted  Oxalis,  ((yxtdis  crenbta)*  We  hope  experiments  will 
be  made  in  the  cultivation  of  this  promising  tuber,  in  all  the  difierent 
sections  of  the  Union.  In  England  and  Germany,  although  it  does  not 
appear  in  all  cases  to  realize  the  high  expectations  formed  in  relation  to  it 
on  its  first  introduction,  yet  in  many  cases,  common  crops  have  been  pro- 
duced, fully  attesting  the  prolific  quality  of  the  plant  It  was,  we  believe^ 
introduced  into  England  by  Douglas,  from  S.  America,  and  we  conceive 
that  the  temperature  of  our  western  hemisphere,  in  the  same  isothermal 
parallels,  will  be  more  congenial  to  it,  than  that  of  the  eastern.  It  is 
nighly  prolmble  that  the  desideratum  in  the  ripening  of  the  tubers,  is  a 
long  diy  autumn,  which  is  to  be  found  in  our  climate,  rather  thaii  the 
Nonh  of  Europe.  In  many  districts  it  may  become  a  very  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  list  of  culinary  vegetables,  and  resembling  as  it  does,  the 
potato  in  flavor,  may  yet  rival  that  invaluable  root  in  utility.  In  Loudon^s 
Mag.,  we  observe  a  notice  of  a  single  tuber,  scarcely  an  ounce  in  weight, 
which  yielded  tdnety  tubers  at  a  crop,  weighing  nearly  4  lbs.  Still  more 
extraordinary  is  the  following  account,  wUch  we  extract  from  a  French 
periodical    ^  A  tuber  of  (/xalis  cren^ta,  weighing  only  28  grains,  was 

flanted  on  the  7th  of  April,  in  a  rich  old  cucumli^r.bed  in  a  warden  at 
lymouth.  Five  weeks  after,  two  ofi*set8  were  detached  from  the  parent 
root,  and  replanted  separately.  The  parent  plant  acquired  an  astonish- 
ing vigor  spreading  itself  rapidly  over  a  space  more  than  3  feet  in 
circun^erence."  On  ^thering  the  crop,  which  was  found  to  be  of  deli, 
cious  flavor, the  foUowmg  was  the  result: — 

Production  of  the  parent  plant,  407  tubers,  weighing  7  lbs.  8  oz. 
«         of  the  two  oflfsets,    1^      «  «        3    "   8  « 

Total,  604      «  "       11  lbs. 

**  This,''  as  the  editor  observes,  **  is  almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals 
of  horticulture."  •  The  only  notice  we  have  seen  of  the  cultiu^  of  the 
edible  rooted  oxalisj  in  the  United  States,  is  given  by  your  Philadelphia 
correspondent,  (p.  76)  where  it  is  stated  that,  a  single  root  had  produced, 
during  the  past  season,  two  quarts,  and  another  a  naif  peck  of^  tubers  of 
good  flavor.  The  leaves  of  the'  Oxalis  cren^ta  are,  like  many  other  spe- 
cies of  that  genus,  produced  in  tJarees,  and  the  plant  is,  during  the  swnmer, 
covered  wim  a  profusion  of  bright  yellow  flowers.  As  the  tuber  can 
now  doubtless  be  procured  at  the  principal  seed-stores,  we  would  rec- 
ommend their  distribution  by  the  difierent  Horticultural  Societies  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  communication  to  the  public,  of  the 
results  of  their  cultivation. 

Hu  Mexican  Quinoo,  (Chenopbdivm  Quin6a).  A  few  seeds  of  this  tiew 
esculent  plant,  came  into  our  hands,  but  had  probably  lost  their  vital 
principle,  as  we  could  not  induce  them  to  vegetate.  It  is  an  annualy  and 
not  only  bears  great  crops  of  seeds,  which  are  much  used  in  Mexico^  in 
the  same  manner  as  rice,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  soups  and  broths,  but 
aflfords  a  great  quantity,  of  succulent  leaves,  excellent  when  eaten  as 

*  AnnalM  de  Fromoot,  tome  VI.  p.  173. 
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spinach.  Dombey,  the  botanical  traveller,  mentions  that  the  grains  are 
in  uniyersal  use  throughout  Peru.  They  are  much  more  easily  prepared 
for  food  than  rice,  and,  judging  from  a  few  experiments  lately  made  in 
Europe,  can  be  grown  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  rye,  wheat  or  barley. 
T^ere  can  be  no  reason  why  this  plant  should  not  succeed  admirably  in 
the  Ifiddle  States. 

Tlte  Bread-root  of  the  western  Indians  (PsorbUa  escuUnta),  Pursh,  who 
^▼e  the  first  description  of  this  plant,  furnished  also  the  often  quoted 
m^rmation  in  relation  to  it,  that  it  was  ^  a  staple  article  of  diet  among 
the  western  Indians."  The  plant  does  not  appear  to  be  known  to  bota. 
lusts  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  except  as  a  dried  specimen  in  their  herbaria. 
Some  of  your  correspondents  in  the  west,  would  confer  a  fiivor  by  send- 
ing seeds  or  roots  to  the  Atlantic  States,  where  thev  could  receive  a  fair 
trnl  in  our  gardens.* — A,  J.  Downing,  Botanic  Garden  and  JsTwrsery,  JsTew- 
hnky  M  K— />6. 1836. 

Mow^nqfh  of  the  JSTorUi  American  Cyperhcea, — ^We  have  been  gratified 
with  a  sight  of  the  proof  sheets  of  a  monograph  of  this  extensive  order 
of  plants,  by  Dr.  Torrey,  now  publishing  in  the  3d  volume  of  the  Annals 
of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  N.  Y.  It  is  remarkably  complete  ; 
Professor  Torrey  (with  Dr.  Gray,  whose  monograph  of  Rhyncospora  has 
recently  been  published  in  the  Annals,)  having  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
study  and  research  to  this  extensive  group  of  vegetation.  The  generic 
and  specific  descriptions,  in  many  instances  entirely  new,  and  in  all 
cases  thoroughly  revised,  evince  the  quantity  of  labor  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it ;  and  the  ohservoHons  which  follow  the  copious  list  of 
localities  in  almost  every  species,  are  characterized  by  that  acuteness  of 
investigation  which  has  contributed  to  give  to  Dr.  Torrey  so  distinguished 
a  botanical  reputation  both  in  Europe  and  America. — A.  J.  D. 

transplanting  Evergree;n  Trees, — There  is  but  one  period,in  this  climate, 
when  the  removing  of  evergreens  from  their  native  situations  can  be 
attended  with  certam  success.  It  is  that  season  when  the  buds  are  dis- 
tinctly swollen,  and  the  whole  tree  is  full  of  nourishing  juices.  This 
may  happen  at  various  times  in  different  localities,  and  with  different 
species,  but  generally  takes  place  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  from 
the  Ist  of  April  to  the  10th  May.  The  spongioles  and  small  fibres  of 
evergreen  trees  are  much  more  susceptible  to  injury  fix)m  the  action  of 
drought  than  those  of  deciduous  trees,  and  they  should  by  all  means,  if 
possible,  be  preserved  moist  until  replanted.  Many  persons  err,  by  fol- 
lowing the  rules  laid  down  in  European  publications,  laudatory  of  late 
summer  and  even  winter  planting,  and  find,  to  their  mortification,  that 
they{are  not  adapted  to  our  seasons.  The  early  and  copious  autumn 
rains,  which  make  August  a  favorite  month  for  this  operation  in  many 
parts  of  England,  are  often  protracted  to  too  late  a  period  here,  to  be  of 
any  service  m  the  production  of  fresh  roots,  and  the  hot  sun,  and  dry 
sod  extinguish  the  last  remnant  of  life  in  the  withering  trunk.  Winter 
transplanting,  though  useless  if  practised  in  the  ordinargr  way,  mav  be 
carried  on  with  great  success  if  the  trees  are  taken  up  with  balls  of 
fix>zen  earth.  With  holes  previously  prepared,  and  a  strong  drag-sled 
for  transportation,  evergreen  trees  of  very  large  size  may  be  removed 
with  astonishing  success :  and  a  beautiful  effect  may  be  produced  almost 
immediately.  The  success  of  all  experiments  in  transplanting,  and  more 
especially  with  large  individuals,  is  wonderfully  insured  by  depositing 
upon  the  surfiice  of  the  soil  which  covers  the  roots,  a  layer  of  a  few 
inches  in  depth,  of  any  old  litter,  mulch  or  coarse  vegetable  substance, 
which  will  preserve  a  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  prevent  the  injurious 

*  frof.  Short,  of  Laxiogtoa,  Kontacky,  will,  if  thii  note  shoald  meet  hit  eye,  oblige  oi  by  any 
bfometioo,  reapoetUig  it,  which  may  be  in  his  postession.— A.  J.  D. 
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effects  of  the  drying  winds  and  hot  sun  upon  the  mould  where  the  en- 
feebled rootlets  are  endeayorin^to  re-establish  themselvesw— i^.  J.  D, 

Ftotoering  ofCycas  feveliitcu — -There  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Japanese 
sago,  (C^cas  revoli!kta,)  now  in  a  state  of  inflorescence  in  the  rich  ezodc 
collection  of  J.  W.  Knevels,  Esq.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  The  trunk  (which 
in  none  of  the  Cycad^cece  attains  any  great  altitude)  is  about  three  feet 
six  inches  in  height,  nearly  the  same  in  circumference,  and  has  the  aged 
and  venerable  appearance  of  a  century's  growth.  It  is  crowned  by  a 
beautiful  tuil  of  the  deep  green  pinnated  fronds.  Cycas  revoMta  belongs 
to  theDioe^ia  Polydndria,  of  Linnieus,  and  the  present  plant  is  a  female. 
The  inflorescence  exhibits  itself  in  the  form  of  a  glolmse  cluster,  d^out 
the  size  of  a  man's  head,  of  brownish  metamorphosed  leaves,  on  the 
sides  of  which  are  arranged  the  embryo  drupes,  crowned  each  with  a 
single  stigma.  The  appearance  of  the  plant  in  Uossom  is  highly  inter- 
esting to  the  botanist,  and  striking  to  a  general  observer,  though  there 
are  no  gaudy  colored  petals  to  arrest  the  eye.  This  specimen  is  believed 
to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  is  probably  the  first  female  plant  that 
hasproduced  flowers  in  the  IJnited  States. — ^.  J.  D, 

Tht  Season  in  Georgicu — The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  from  a 
correspondent  in  Georgia,  dated  March  7th,  1896.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  severity  of  the  winter  has  not  been  confined  to  New  England,  alone, 
but  has  extended  throughout  the  country : 

"The  season  with  us  is  backward,  but  promises  well  as  yet  for  finit. 
Peach  buds  scarcely  begin  to  show  red.  Gladiolus  Wats6mii«,  (new  with 
me)  has  flowered  finely,  and  I  like  it  much :  O.  line^tus  (?)  and  undul^tus, 
are  coming  on  strong.  Wats6nta  aletroides,  is  in  bud ;  W.  margin^ta 
and  Meriino,  will  soon  be  so.  Sparaxis  grandifldra,  two  bulbs  out  of 
twenty,  from  seed  sown  about  fourteen  months  ago,  are  going  to  flower 
in  a  few  days ;  S.  tricolor  is  weak.  Ferriuia  undulita,  and  Hypoxia 
stelUta,  are  showing  buds." 

Tigridia  pav^nia,  in  the  climate  of  Georgia,  flowers  abundantly  from 
new  offsets  nearly  all  summer  and  autumn. — Conds, 

Rhododhidron  nudiflbra  Azblea  nudytbra  L. — ^This  elegant  species, 
which  grows  in  large  quantities  near  Worcester,  and  also  near  Keene, 
N.  H.,  should  be  introduced  into  every  garden.  Its  vivid  brilliancy  can- 
not be  appreciated  unless  seen  in  its  native  situations,  especially  on  thin 
sandy  soils  which  border  a  deep  growth  of  wood,  or  rocky  banks  of  our 
rivers.  Near  its  more  lofly  companion,  the  gloomy  Kilmia  latifblia,  we 
scarcely  know  of  the  two,  which  excites  the  most  admiration.  We  have 
seen  it  oftentimes  growing  in  this  manner  on  the  high  precipitous  and 
picturesque  banks  of  the  noble  Hudson,  contributing  its  humble  beauty 
to  the  united,  unsurpassed  loveliness  of  the  scene.  Transferred  to  our 
gardens,  and  planted  in  lar^e  clumps,  it  loses  none  of  its  attraction,  but 
gives  additional  richness  to  the  surrounding  shrubs.  R.  visc6sa,  common 
in  the  vicinity,  if  planted  in  masses,  has  also  a  beautiful  appearance. — 
Yoursy  R.        * 

Pennsylvania  HortictUtural  Sodd^. — ^At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  on 
Monday,  the  15th  inst,  the  prenuum,  for  the  best  variety  of  vegetables, 
viz.,  asparagus,  seakail  and  lettuce,  was  awarded  to  Wm.  Chalmers, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Stott  Mr.  Chalmers  also  obtained  the  premium  for  the 
best  bouquet  Mr.  Engleman  exhibited  lettuce  and  excellent  scarlet 
radishes.  Horace  Binney,  Esq.,  was  elected  president,  instead  of  Geo. 
Voux,  Esq.,  deceased.— Four»,  ^.  B.—PkUaddDlaa,  Feb.  16, 1836. 

Lemon  HiUy  the  residence  of  Henry  Pratt,  Esq.,  was  sold  yestehiay  for 
the  handsome  sum  of  $225,000, — the  very  superb  collection  of  plants 
included.    They  will  be  offered  at  public  sale  in  May  next — 76. 

JVew  SeedHns^  variety  of  the  Mimulus, — A  very  l>cautiful  seedling 
niimulus,  much  resembling  M.  SniithtV,  has  brcn  mi?ed  by  Mr.  W.  Cnr- 
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ter,  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge.  It  has  a  yery  large  flower,  with 
two  dark  ^ts,  in  the  place  of  one  in  the  Smithu.  It  is  stated  to  be 
feiT  beautifuL--Con(&. 

f/ciaeUe  rose  Lamtarque, — ^This  most  splendid  variety  is  now  in  flill 
bkxHn  in  the  unique  collection  of  plants  of  Mr.  Sweetser,  Cambridge- 
port  It  is  a  standard  plant,  budded  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  has  ex- 
panded fboA*  or  five  of  its  yellowish  white  blossoms,  measuring  four  or 
me  incbeft  in  diameter.  This  variety  should  be  in  every  garden.  It  is 
of  vigorous  growth. — lb. 
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Sahtnky,  FAruanf  f^tk—EMbited.    From  M.  P.  Wilder,  the  following 
leciea  and  varieties  of  the   camellia : — ^reticul^ta,  malifl6ra  {Sa^&nqua 

hnn.  var.  pl^na  ri^bra)  eximia,  41ba  pl^na,  Ch^ndleri,  myrti^lia,  coccin- 
ea,  pedonutfibra  r6sea,  varieff^ta,  conchifldra,  spl^ndens,  dolvillt,  rosac®^ 
I>or8^ttit  and  corillina  ?  (florida) ;  the  four  latter  were  exhibited  for  the 
first  time ;  also  Pwdma  MouUm  var.  Banksue. 

MnthSUu — ExMbiied,  From  Messrs.  Hovey,  several  species  and  varieties  . 
of  camellias: — ^legans,  varieg^ta,  eximia  (of  the  Frenchl  codillina,  spl^nd- 
ens,  insignis,  &lba  pl^na,  imperatrice  du  Bresil,  onemonendra,  ven6sa,  ign^s- 
cens,  and  a  variety  unknown ;  ven6sa  and  ign^scens  were  exhibited  for 
the  first  time.  From  S.  Sweetser,  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  containing  iZho- 
dod^ndron  arb6reum  var.  hybridum,  R.  indicum  var.  hybrida  (Azalea  in- 
£ca  var.)  Meli4nthus  mijor,  Clarkia  ^legans.  Cyclamen  p^rsicum,  Tris 
dun^nsis,  oxalises,  crimson  nasturtium,  yellow  tea  roses,  &c.,  &c. 
Read. — ^Letters  fix>m  A.  Walsh,  Esq.,  Lansingburgb,  N.  Y.,  and  fix>m  Wm. 
Kenrick,  Newton. 

Presents. — ^The  New  American  Orchardist,  and  the  Silk-Grower's 
Guide,  firom  Wm.  Kenrick. 

Mcarch  ISUu — Exhibited.  From  the  Messrs.  Winship,  a  great  variety  of 
flowers,  among  which  were  TZhodod^ndron  /edifolia,  R.  indicum*  phoeni- 
cea,  and  hybrida ;  £rica  verticilRta,  and  herb^ea ;  E'pacris  grandifl6ra, 
wfdLcia  arm^ta  and  longifldra,  Meliinthus  m^jor,  CalceoWea  scabioseefo- 
ha,  Eupatonum  odor^tum,  Verbena  Aubl^tto,  Bryophyllum  calyclnum, 
mimuluses,  geraniums,  oxalises,  stocks,  ^oses,  petunias,  salvias,  canary 
asters,  OUla  8ethi6pica,  .^el^piaA  curass^vica,  &C.,  &c  From  T.  Mason, 
Ahodod^ndron  indtcum,  Ackcm  lon^ifblia.  Camellia  malifl6ra,  C.  j.  pom- 
p6nia,  and  a  seedling ;  roses,  geramums,  schizanthus,  stocks,  primroses, 

&C. 

Read. — A  letter  fi^m  the  Messrs.  Hovey. 

Pregents^ — ^Tlie  American  Gardener's  Magazine,  VoL  I,  and  three  Nob. 
of  VoL  n,  fixmi  the  Messrs.  Hovey. 
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QiUncy  Market. 


Art.  V.     Qumcy  MarktL 


Ro9Uy  7V&«r«,  ^c, 
PoUtoet : 

c— ".iiSlSHlS;:::: 
E«tpo^^  ji2;a::: 

Turnips : 

<^"~.!is;a:::: 

Yellow  French,  per  barrel, 
OnioDf: 

t  per  barrel,  . . . . 

Common,  {  per  bushel, . . . . 
i  per  bunch, . . . . 

White,  per  bunch, 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel. 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

^Isify,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 

CabbagM,  Salad*,  ^c. 

Cabbages :  per  dozen. 

Savoys, 

Drumhead, 

Rod, 

Brocoli,  each, 

Cauliflower,  each, 

Celery,  per  root, 

l^ettuce,  per  head, 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Spinach,  {Mr  peck, 

Dandelions,  per  half  peck,. . . 

8qua$ku  and  Pumpkins. 

Canada  crookneck,  per  cwt.. 


From 

To 

feu. 

lets. 

1  00 

1  95 

37* 

50 

195 

1  50 

50 

62i 

9  00 

950 

1  00 

150 

1  75 

®i 

75 

50 

75 

25 

37i 

1  00 

195 

925 

950 

75 

1  00 

3 

4 

6 

50 

'    75 

50 

75 

75 

124 

6 

10 

90 

14 

75 

1  00 

75 

1  00 

75 

1  00 

none. 

(t 

10 

25 

6 

10 

8 

194 

95 

50 

none. 

West  India,  per  cwt 

Common  crookneck,  pe^  cwt. . 

Lima,  per  cwt 

Palermo  Squash,  per  pound,. . 
Pumpkins,  each, 


Pot  and  Swut  Herh9» 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,. 

Safe,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch,. . 

Savory, 

Spearmint, 


FruiU. 

Apples,  dessert : 

'  per  barrel. 


per  bushel, . 
per  barrel,  . 
per  bushel, . 
per  barrel, . 
per  bushel, 


Common,  j 
Baldwin,  1 

Russets,   I 

Pears : 
St.  Germain,  per  dosen,. 

wi...'.iis;a::: 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

Pine  Apples, 


Grapes: 

Malaga,  per  pound,  . 
Cranberries,  per  barrel, 
per  bushel,. 


Oranges, 


Chestnuts, 

WalnnU, 

Almonds,  per  pound, . 
Filberts,  per  pound,  . 


per  box,  . 
per  dozen,.... 

per  box, 

per  hundred, . 
per  barrel, . . . 
per  bushel, . . . 
per  barrel,  . . . 
per  bushel , . . . 


From 

%  cu. 

400 

4  00 

400 

6 

124 

50 

17 

6 

6 

6 

175 

«H 

200 

100 

1  75 

87 

none. 

450 

900 

none. 

374 

^\ 

600 

950 

995 

25 

925 

1  00 

650 

900 

400 

1  75 

12 

4 

$  cts. 

500 

95 


75 
90 
12 
12 


3  00 
75 
S  19 
1  19 
9  00 
1  00 


500 


50 

50 
8  00 
3  00 
375 

374 
950 
1  35 
7  00 
350 
450 
3  00 

14 
6 


Remarks. — Since  our  last,  sales  have  been  more  brisk,  although  the 
weather  has  continued  severe,  nearly  up  to  this  time.  Some  potatoes 
have  arrived  from  the  Eastward ;  Nova  Scotias  are  very  plenty ;  Eastport 
have  advanced  in  price,  and  there  are  few  remaining  on  hand.  Turnips 
are  plenW  and  good.  Loose  onions  are  rather  scarce,  and  prices  have 
advanced  by  the  barrel ;  those  in  bunches  are  plentifully  abundant,  and 
are  sold  remarkably  low.  Of  cabbages  there  is  a  good  supply  for  the 
season.  Brocoli  and  cauliflowers  are  all  gone.  No  celery  remains  on 
hand.  Lettuce  is  brought  in  of  finer  quality,  and  in  tolerable  plenty  for 
die  earliness  of  the  season.  Radishes  are  also  abundant  Spinach 
comes  to  hand  in  large  quantities.  A  few  dandelions,  the  first  this  year, 
were  brought  in  this  week;  they  were  not,  however,  collected  firom 
fields,  but  were  cut  from  cultivated  plants ;  we  have  often  wondered  why 
they  were  not  oflener  grown  in  gardens ;  they  are  much  superior  to 
those  culled  from  pastures.  Cana&  crookneck  squashes  are  alK>ut  gone, 
and  of  the  common  crookneck,  there  are  very  few  remaining  on  hand. 
West  India  are  tolerably  plenty,  several  hundred  having  lately  arrived. 
The  stock  of  apples,  in  general,  is  yet  abundant,  though  prices  have 
advanced  on  some  kinds ;  this  is,  however,  for  those  which  have  been 
picked  over,  and  of  superior  quality ;  Baldviins  are  quite  scarce ;  russets 
have  declined  in  price.    Pine  apples  are  scarce.    Oranges  and  lemons 
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wee  yery  i^nty;  eeveral  cargoes  have  lately  arrived.  Cranberries  are 
considerably  lower  in  price.  Good  chestnuts  are  in  demand,  but  are 
scarce ;  those  of  poor  quality  are  plenty ;  walnuts  remain  the  same, — 
Fmin,  M  T^Bodon,  March  ^Sid,  183& 


Art.  VL     Obiiuanf  J^oHce. 


Dnsn,  in  this  city,  on  the  morning  of  the  90th  of  March,  George  C 
Bamtiy  at  the  ase  of  27  years,  proprietor  of  the  New  England  Farmer 
and  seedstore.  Mr.  Barrett  was  an  industrious  and  enterprising  citi- 
zen, and  as  such,  carried  on  an  extensive  business  in  seeds.  Ifis  loss 
will  be  deeply  felt  by  those  within  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance. 


Art.  VIL    MOeorologieal  JSTotieea. 

FOR  FEBRUABT, 


The  severity  of  the  weather,  through  the  month  of  February,  was 
almost  unprecedented  Considerable  snow  fell,  which,  with  that  during 
the  previous  winter  months,  was  several  feet  in  depth.  The  mercury 
feU  below  zero  in  the  morning  for  ten  days  in  succession,  the  first  part  of 
the  month ;  and,  about  the  middle,  it  fell  as  low,  for  eight  davs  more. 
Hie  winds  were  prevalent  from  the  north-west  More  than  half  of  the 
month  was  cloudy,  and  extremely  unpleasant 

TflERM OMETER. — Mean  temperature,  17°  12^ ;  highest,  44° ;  lowest,  11° 
below  zero. 

Wnn)8.— N.,  ^ye  days— S.  E.,  one— S.  W.,  six— W.,  five— N.  W.,  twelve 
days. 

Force  of  ike  WhuL — ^Brisk,  eight  days ;  light,  twenty-one  days. 

Character  of  the  Weather,  Fine,  nine  days ;  Fair,  &ve  days ;  Cloudy, 
fifteen  days. 

Baxny^  four  days ;  Snowy,  seven  days. 


MONTHLY   CALENI>AR 

or 

HORTICULTURE  AND  FLORICULTURE, 

FOR  APRIL. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Grtqtfi  VmeSj  in  the  green-house  or  grapery,  will  now  be  opening  their 
blossoms :  raise  the  temperature  a  little,  and  admit  but  a  small  portion  of 
air,  till  the  firuit  is  set  After  that,  let  the  vines  be  syringed  once  or 
twice  a  week,  and  give  more  air.  For  fiuther  directions,  see  Vol.  I,  pp. 
79, 119, 159,  &c 
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Grape  Eyes  may  still  be  put  in  hot-beds :  those  which  were  started 
last  month,  will  now  be  several  inches  high :  keep  up  the  temperature 
of  the  bed  by  linings,  and  give  them  occasionally  a  little  liquid  manura 
See  Vol.  I,  p.  48. 

Strawberry  Beds  should  be  uncovered  this  month,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  grow,  let  them  be  top  dressed  with  a  little  old  rotten  manure. 
New  beds  should  be  made  this  month.    See  page  50. 

Pear  and  ^^ppU  trees  should  be  grafted  this  month. 

Gooseberry  and  Currant  Bushes  should  be  pruned,  if  not  yet  done.  New 
plantations  should  also  be  made. 

Raspberry  Bushes  should  be  tied  up  to  stakes,  and  new  plantations 
made,  if  wanted. 

FLOWBR  DEPARTMENT. 

Ihfacinth  and  Jhdtp  beds  should  be  uncovered  early  this  month.  The 
surface  should  be  Hghtly  stirred  with  a  trowell. 

Ranunculuses  should,  if  dry  weather,  be  duly  watered,  and,  as  their 
flower  stems  advance,  they  should  be  shaded  from  die  sun. 

Tender  Annuals  should  be  immediately  sown  in  hot-beds.  Hardy  and 
half  hardy  should  be  sown  in  the  open  ground. 

Salvia  SpUndens.  Cuttings  of  this  fine  plant  should  be  put  in  at  this 
season. 

Calceolarias  and  SckizaathuseSj  in  the  green-house,  will  again  require  re- 
potting. 

Geraniums  will  now  soon  be  in  fldl  bloom.    Give  them  plenty  of  water. 

CameUias  will  still  require  regular  waterings,  as  they  have  not  yet  com- 
pleted their  growth.  Continue  to  repot  all  such  as  are  not  in  good  health. 

Rose  Bushes  should  be  now  pruned,  and  all  the  transplanting  that  is  to 
be  done  should  be  finished  this  month.  For  a  good  selection,  see  VoL,  I, 
p.  290. 

DahUas  should  still  be  propagated,  if  cuttings  of  a  great  number  are 
wanted  to  decorate  the  borders:  if  only  a  few  of  each  sort  are  wanted, 
the  roots  may  be  divided,  leaving  a  good  shoot  to  each  tuber. 

Tiger  Flowers,  Jacobean  LUies,  Tweroses,  and  Gladiolus,  should  be  set 
in  pots,  and  placed  in  the  hot-bed.    See  VoL  L 

Perennials  should  be  transplanted  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Asparagus  Beds  should  have  their  sur&ce  forked  over  carefully,  and 
leveled  off  even  with  the  rake.  Preparations  should  be  made,  if  it  is  in- 
tended to  {Jant  new  beds. 

Rhubarb  Roots  should  be  transplanted  this  month.  For  particular 
directions,  see  Vol.  L 

Cucumbers  in  hot-beds  will  now  be  showing  blossoms.  Give  plenty  of 
air  and  water,  and  keep  up  the  heat  by  linings. 

Peas  should  be  sown  immediately,  in  warm  situations. 
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OHIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art,  I.  Observation9  oti  the  Cubure  of  the  Plumy  with  some 
Remarks  upon  the  Insects  infesting  that  Tret.  By  Messrs.  C. 
tf  A.  J.  Downing,  Botanic  Garden  and  Nursery,  Newburgh, 
N.Y. 

The  plum  in  some  of  its  species,  as  the  beach  plum,  (Primus 
littoralis)  and  the  Chicasaw  plum  (P.  chicasa)  is  indigenous  to 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  the  fine  cultivated  varieiies, 
now  so  abundant  in  our  gardens,  have  been  produced  from  an  eas- 
tern species  (Primus  domistica),  probably  first  introduced  into 
Europe  firom  oyria. 

The  cultivation  of  the  plum  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  is 
exceedingly  easy.  The  soil  best  adapted  to  that  purpose  is  a 
moderately  strong,  light  and  dry  loam ;  moist  soils  predisposing  the 
tree  to  disease,  and  rendering  it  unfruitful.  Gravelly  and  stony 
soils,  though  generally  considered  rather  unsuitable,  will  be  found 
excellent  if  the  trees  are  planted  in  orchards,  and  receive  that  care 
in  cultivation,  peculiarly  proper  for  such  situations. 

The  plum  not  requiring  walls  in  this  climate,  but  growing  with 
great  luxuriance  as  an  open  standard  tree,  needs  but  little  skill  in 
pruning ;  the  head  of  the  tree  should  by  no  means,  however,  be 
permitted  to  become  crowded  with  branches,  but  by  judicious 
trimming,  be  kept  open  to  the  genial  influence  of  the  sun  and  air. 
Pruning,  in  the  plum,  as  in  all  other  stone  fiiiits,  should  be  per- 
formed while  the  branches  are  small,  as  the  exudation  of  gum  is 
induced  by  lopping  large  limbs,  and  the  wounds  heal  with  difficulty. 
To  those  persons  who  feel  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  a  modern  cata- 
logue of  finits,  the  following  selection  of  plums,  of  first  rate  ex- 
cdlence,  for  a  small  garden,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

VOL.   II. — NO.   v.  21 
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168  Oft  the  Oubtmt  of  ihe  Phm. 

Tellow  firvitod.  OreraftoHcd. 

WashhigtoD,  Green  Gace, 

Coe'8  Golden  drop^  Imperial  do. 

Drap  d'or,  Flushing  do. 

Yellow  Gage,  Luiconib's  Nonmeh. 

BIm  or  Pmple  lhlit«^ 

Reine  Claude  Violette,  or  Purple  Gage, 

flue  Imperiatrice,  Nectarinei 

Kkk'ap  Ked  Ga^- 
Imperial  Diadem, 

The  Reine  Claude  Violottei  or  purple  gage,  is  one  of  the  most 
delicbus  of  plums.  The  Blue  Impenatrice  is  excellent,  and  keeps 
a  long  time  after  ripening.  Coe's  Golden  drop  and  the  Wash- 
ington are  very  large  and  luscious  fruit;  and  die  Nectarine  and 
Kirk's  plum,  are  very  beautiful,  of  large  size,  and  fine  flavored. 
The  Azure  Hative  may,  in  addition  to  the  abov^,  be  recommen- 
ded as  a  veryearlv  variety,  and  the  White  Magnum  Bonuro,oregg 
plum,  as  being  suitable  for  preserving. 

Diseases  of  the  Plum.  The  plum  tree  b  subject  in  thb  coun- 
try, in  many  districts,  to  the  attacks  of  two  or  three  insects  which 
commit  nreat  havoc  in  their  respective  methods^  and  which,  owing 
to  the  culpable  ignorance  or  negligence  of  cultivatorsi  are  permit- 
ted to  increase  and  disseminate  themselves,  ad  libitum.  The  first 
and  most  troublesome  of  these  visitors,  is  the  CurcuUo  nenuphar  of 
Herbot.*  It  is  a  small  winged  insect,  scaicel  v  a  fourth  of  an  inch 
in  length,  ftirnisbed  with  a  sWp  rostrum  or  bill,  with  which  it  pier- 
ces the  embryo  firuit  as  soon  as  it  is  ibnned  in  the  expanded  d1o3- 
.som.  Though  the  insect  itself  is  too  inconspicuous  to  attract  the 
eye  of  a  careless  observer,  amidst  the  countless  myriads  of  epbemei- 
ral  winged  creations  of  a  sprmg  day,  yet  the  watchful  bordcul- 
turist  may  discover  it  in  great  numbers  flitting  about  in  the  trees, 
while  yet  laden  with  blossoms,  and  puncturing  the  newly  formed 
fruit  to  deposit  the  egg  which  is  to  continue  its  race.  These  punc- 
tures may  first  be  discovered  when  the  firuit  begins  to  swell,  and 
when  it  has  attained  half  or  a  fburtli  of  its  size ;  they  are  very  dis- 
tinct to  the  eye,  remaining  in  the  form  of  a  crescent-sbaped  scar, 
upon  the  sunace  of  the  green  firuit.  The  egg  in  the  mean  time 
hatches,  and  the  larvs  silently  works  its  wav  towards  the  steqn  of 
the  firuit,  which,  as  soon  as  it  has  reached  that  point,  falls  firom  the 
tree.  The  whole  crop  is  in  niany  cases,  where  the  careless  culti- 
vator has  sufllered  the  annual  increase  of  tbe  curculioy  drops  in  this 
manner  prematurely  fit>m  the  tree,  to  the  great  mortificatbn  and 
astonishment  of  those  persons  unfamiliar  with  the  habits  of  tbe  inr 
9ect  race,  who  can  see  no  cause  of  such  a  destruction  of  firuit* 
When  the  firuit  has  falleuxto  the  ground,  the  grub  or  larvae,  obey- 
ing the  instinct  of  nature,  after  a  short  time,  leaves  the  now  use- 
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hm  Slid  deMjred  plum^  mod  fiddiiig  it»  wty  iato  the  mI,  remain  * 
there  ttMtte  depth  below  the  MU'fiK^)  to  come  ibrtb  id  the  succeed* 
idg  ^priog^  in  its  trk^stite,  to  go  tbiMgb  it»  little  round  of  exia* 

tMC^ftgttitt. 

Cottmlese  rnmeifies  ha^e  beea  propped  for  the  mitigatioD  of  the 
tril^  caused  by  tbe  eufcuUoi  which  are  <firected  to  the  destruction 
of  Ibe  itiseet  itt  a  winged  state,  when  engaged  in  perpetrating  the 
mischiefy  whilst  the  tree  is  yet  in  bloom :  but  there  is  but  one 
easy,  certain,  and  efficacious  method  ot  putting  a  stop  to  its  rava* 
ges,  viz.,  by  destroying  it  in  the  lanrs  or  grub  state  after  it  has  &1«* 
lea  fitmi  the  tree,  and  before  it  has  left  the  fruit.  In  plum  orekardi 
nothing  can  be  more  easily  accomplished.  The  cultivator  has  only 
to  turn  in  his  sudns^  and  allow  them  to  devour  the  fruk  daily  a$ 
U  JaBi  fr&m  the  ttee^  and  every  insect  will  periih.  This  has 
been  tested  repeatedly,  and  with  uniform  success.  The  curculio^ 
though  a  winged  insect,  is  scarcely  a  migratory  one,  seldom  leaving 
the  neighbor£)od  of  the  tree  under  whi(^  it  emerged  from  the  soil, 
and  it  has  been  found  that,  of  two  trees  standing  in  adjoining  gar- 
dens, one  of  them  was  attacked,  and  the  fruit  destroyed,  whilst  the 
netgbboring  one,  when  pains  had  been  taken  to  destroy  the  insects^ 
rennuned  laden  with  a  beauUful  crop.  In  small  gardens,  therefore, 
when  the  number  of  trees  is  limited,  it  would  well  repay  the 
trouble  of  gathering  up  and  destroying  the  green  fruit,  as  in  a  short 
time,  the  whole  brood  would  be  exterminated.  It  should  be  ob- 
sertred  that  when  the  soil  has  been  trodden  hard,  when  it  has  been 
naved  underneath  the  branches,  or  in  situations  where  the  tree  has 
mclined  over  a  sheet  of  water,  the  larv»  of  the  curcuKo^  not  be* 
ing  able  to  find  its  way  readily  into  the  soil,perishes,  and  the  trees  bear 
abundantly.  This  is  obviously  the  reason  why  the  trees  in  the 
bard  trodden  or  paved  yards  of  cities,  often  yield  such  surprising 
crops'-^ind  the  amateur  horticulturist  may  draw  a  useful  lesson 
from  this  fact 

Another  most  troublesome  malady  to  which  the  phim  is  liable 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  tbe  'knott.  It  exhibits  itself  in  the  form  of  rough  black  excreacen* 
ee«  upon  the  branches,  of  various  sizes,  ftom  tbe  scarcely  percepti- 
ble swelling,  to  bunches  of  the  size  of  the  fist.  If  permitted  to  extend 
itself,  it  soon  covers  the  whole  tree,  apparently  disseminating  its 
poisonous  influence  by  the  medium  of  the  sap  thnnigh  the  entire 
individual.  On  dissecting  an  infected  branch,  tbe  wood  and  bark, 
in  the  discarded  part,  is  found  black  and  dry,  and  the  whole  vege- 
table substance  is  changed  in  appearance;  if  long  diseased,  the  con- 
ducting vessels  are  dead  and  dried  up,  and  this  malignant  influence 
may  Iks  seen  extending  itself  upwards,  first  visible  in  the  pith,  and 
afterwards  in  the  heart-wood,  until  the  whole  branch  is  destroyed. 
Upon  opening  these  protuberances  carefully,  at  a  certain  season  of 
the  year,  the  close  observer  will  detect  the  larvae  of  an  insect  of 
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the  wbevil  femily^  and  which  Professor  Peck  believes  to  be  the 
same  insect  (the  curctdio)  Bhynchanus  cerasi,  which  attacks  the 
fruit — be  having  reared  it  fixrni  the  grub  that  inhabits  the  excres- 
cences of  the  cherry  tree.  But  we  are  inclined  to  beUeve  this  in- 
sect to  be  another  and  a  totally  distinct  species,  and  shall  endeavor, 
the  present  season,  by  rearing  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  some 
skilful  entomologist,  to  set  the  matter  at  rest.  Practically,  how- 
ever, this  knowledge  is,  perhaps,  of  no  great  consequence,  as  it  is 
known  that  the  larvs  leave  the  diseased  branches  in  July,  and  a 
knowledge  of  this  single  fact  should  be  sufficient  to  impress  upon 
the  horticulturist  the  necessity  of  cutting  off  and  extirpating  (burn- 
mg  b  the  best  method),  entirely,  all  those  branches  which  show 
the  l^ast  symptoms  of  disease,  before  that  month  commences.  In 
this  way  the  insect  may  be  wonderfully  diminished  in  numbers,  and 
probably  entirely  subdued.  The  branches  of  some  kinds  of  plum 
(fortunately  the  least  valuable,  as  the  horse  plum  and  damson) 
seem  to  be  sought  in  preference,  by  the  insect,  when  depositing 
>  its  egg  ;  but  if  its  ravages  are  permitted  to  extend  unchecked,  the 
other  and  more  precious  varieties  will  also  fall  a  prey.  To  so 
great  an  extent  did  the  damage  caused  by  this  single  insect  spread, 
about  thirty  years  since,  in  some  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
that  scarcely  a  plum  tree  survived  the  disease,  owing  to  the  igno- 
rance of  its  habits  prevalent  among  the  cultivators  at  that  time. 

There  is  but  one  more  insect  which  is  generally  destructive  to 
the  plum  tree  in  America — ^the  borer  {^geria  exitiotay  Say), 
which  attacks  also  the  peach  tree,  and  other  stone  fruits,  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  eggs  of  this  insect  are  deposited 
in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  close  to  the  earth,  and  the  grub,  upon  hatch- 
ing, penetrates  further  down,  and  bores  its  way  around  the  trunk, 
and  if  undisturbed,  completely  destroys  the  albumen,  or  young  wood, 
and  ultimately  causing  the  death  of  the  tree.  As  these  larvae  are 
always  found  in  a  particular  place,  technically  called  the  neck  of 
the  tree,  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  proprietors  of  ex- 
tensive peach  orchards  have  found  it  the  most  effective  and  speedy 
method  of  extermination,  to  examine  their  trees  every  fall,  remov- 
ing the  earth  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  upon  the  appearance 
of  gum  (a  sure  symptom),  searching  out  and  destroying  the  larvae, 
with  a  knife  for  that  purpose.  A  laborer,  with  trifling  practice,  will 
examine  a  great  number  of  trees  in  a  day,  and  with  this  slight  an- 
nual care,  whole  orchards  are,  so  far  as  the  borer  is  concerned,  pre- 
served in  most  vigorous  health.  From  successfiil  practice,  we  can- 
not but  think  this  the  most  unfailing  method  with  the  plum  also. 
Boiliug  hot  water,  poured  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  will,  with- 
out any  injury,  in  many  cases,  destroy  the  larvae ;  and  soap-suds 
have  been  recommended  for  the  same  purpose.  The  public  prints 
abound,  lately,  with  accounts  of  the  efficacy  of  a  deposit  of  coal 
ashes  around  the  trunk  and  roots  of  the  tree,  but  we  need  soma 
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fiirtb^  pioo&  of  the  value  of  tbis  remedy,  befixe  placing  much 
reliance  in  its  virtue*  .       Youis,  C.  &;  A.  J.  Downing. 

Hewbwrgh,  N.  F,  April,  1886. 


A&T.  U.  Notice  of  some  of  the  Epiphyta,  and  Parasitic  Plants 
of  the  Ufiited  States,  tuith  Remarks  on  their  Physiological 
Characters.  By  John  Lewis  Russell,  Prof.  Bot.  etc.,  to  the 
Mass.  Hort.  Soc. 

Although  the  tropics  are  peculiarly  rich  in  these  curious  vegeta- 
bles, which  luxuriate  in  the  dark  and  rapidly  growing  and  decay- 
ing forests,  yet  even  our  more  northern  clime,  can  furnish  a  few 
no  less  interesting  to  the  lover  of  science,  though  far  less  attractive 
to  the  artificial  taste  of  the  florist.  Several  genera  may  be  found 
in  the  New  England  States,  which,  independent  of  their  parasitic 
character,  are  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  their  form.  In 
your  summer  ramble  through  the  dense  and  damp  woods,  you  may 
perchance  meet  with  a  curious  cluster  of  brown,  or  yellowish,  and 
extremely  succulent,  vegetables,  covered  with  a  pubescence,  and 
instead  of  leaves,  invested  with  minute  scales.  Should  your  curi- 
osity prompt  you  to  stoop  and  examine  the  anomalous  and  fungous- 
looking  body,  you  will  discover,  gentle  reader !  the  curious  and 
beautiful  native  epiphytic  Orobanche,  whose  minute  examination 
may  repay  your  attention.  Thb  genus  forms  the  type  of  the  nat- 
ural order  of  Orobanches  of  Jussieu  and  of  Lindley,  and  under 
this  same  order  is  its  cogenus  Epiphagus  of  Nuttall ;  which  being 
a  parasite  on  the  roots  of  the  beech  ( i?^us)  has  received  from 
him  its  beautifully  appropriate  name.*  One  species,  the  "  E.  amer- 
icanus,"  is  said  to  be  found  in  Maine,  but  not  in  this  vicinity. 

Perhaps  not  far  distant,  and  in  the  same  ramble,  you  will  notice 
the  remarkable,  and  ivory  Monotropa,  in  which  nature  seems  to 
have  forgotten  her  usual  livery  of  green  to  invest  one  of  her  fairy 
and  delicate  productions  in  a  vesture  of  entire,  unsullied  purity. 
By  a  sort  of  desecration,  it  has  received,  in  common  language,  the 
trivial  name  of  that  instrument,  which  affords  an  exhilarating  sol- 
ace to  many  a  devotee  to  the  "  fi^agrant  weed."     But  however 

*  We  ^ve  the  word  at  found  in  his  second  edition  of  <'  IntroducUon  to  Bot- 
any," and  at  in  accordance  with  our  own  ideas  of  its  derivation,  ^tii  and  (ff/yod. 
Beck,  in  his  "  Botany  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States/'  uses  the  genus, 
£p9hagus,  from  q>ayod,     Dorie,^i,  L.  R. 
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n^  iCB  MgembUoce  or  iifliti^^  it  Dday  be  a  qtlMtioti,  whenher  Ibd 
simple  taste  which  dictates  the  ad«ijratioi>of  the  flower,  wwkl 
not  have  proved  as  beaeficial  to  the  general  happineas,  as  that 
more  luxurious  taste  which  invented  both  the  name  and  its  origin. 
Another  coeenus,  and  you  have  Hyp6pithys,  of  which  "  H*  lan- 
ugin6sa"  is  oy  no  means  rare  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  and 
is  a  distinct  parasite,  affixing  its  densely  crowded  stems  to  the  roots 
of  trees. 

.  And  have  you  not  often  observed  the  golden  and  glittering 
thread-like  branches  of  the  twining  C&$cuia^  climhmg  with  an  as- 
piring habit,  not  unlike  its  more  gigantic,  though  not  parasitic  ^s- 
ter  vegetaUes,  up  the  slender  stem  of  some  delicate  grass  or  plant 
herb  \  by  the  rapiditv  of  its  growth,  and  predatory  disposition, 
draining  the  very  vital  energy  from  its  supporter,  till  overclimbbg, 
and  overreaching,  it  still  progresses  onward,  over  the  topmost  fo- 
liage, and  lays  hold  of  whatever  next  presents  itself,  till  all  are  in- 
volved in  inextricable  confusion  ;  and  then,  as  if  m  triumph  at  the 
mischief  it  has  occasioned,  cover  its  leafless,  votuUe  stems,  with  a 
mass  of  clustered  flowers  ? 

The  first  growth  of  the  C&scuUa  exhibits  an  anomaly  of  a  vas- 
cular plant  with  perfect  seeds,  germinating  without  any  cotyledon. 
A  few  other  plants  arranged  under  the  exog^nse  On  account  of  their 
organization,  are,  in  common  with  thi^,  in  fact,  acotyledonous. 
The  absence  of  cotyledons,  has  led  to  the  theory  of  their  presence 
in  a  consolidated,  and  consequently  unfolded  or  undeveloped  con- 
dition. 

Throughout  the  Western  States,  you  will  find,  particularlv  up- 
on the  branches  of  the  elm,  the  sempervirent  mbtletoe  (Piscum 
venicillatum),  whose  parasitic  and  epiphytic  character,  and  sup- 
posed virtues  so  early  attracted  notice.  It  b  one  of  the  few  plants 
connected  with  the  superstitions  of  a  barbarous  age,  and  from  its 
rare  occurrence  on  the  oak,  vras  estimated,  when  cuscovered  in  that 
situation,  as  peculiarly  sacred.  But  like  many  other  things  that 
have  nothing  but  antiquity  to  recommend  them,  its  fictitious  good 

Jualities  are  overlooked,  while  its  more  prominent  character  of 
isfiguring  the  branches  of  its  otherwise  giaceful  and  elegant  sup- 
porter, are  only  noticeable. 

Farther  south,  in  Florida,  and  on  the  sea  coast  of  Georgia  and 
Carolina,  we  meet  with  a  species  of  the  true  and  genuine  epiphyte, 
in  the  "  Epid^ndrum  conopseum."  This  is  the  only  representa- 
tive in  the  United  States,  of  that  curious  genus.  It  has  been 
found  growing  on  the  trunks  of  the  noble  *^  Ma£n61ui  grandiflora,'' 
both  by  Nuttall  and  Elliott,  and  by  the  latter,  observed  also  on  sev- 
eral Species  of  oak. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  American  Gardener's  Magazine,  for 
April,  it  is  incautiously  stated,  speaking  of  this  plant,  that  it  is 
^'  interesting  as  the  only  parasitical  plant  yet  discovered  in  the  United 
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Suites.''  <p.  144,  Vol.  n.)  Umtrm  chat  k  it  ib$  oolj  epir 
ipkfte  ooiMBtMl  with  the  wimefQU3  etmmien  and  oospecies  to 
Qomwm  m  otb^r  wmI  tropksal  dimBM.  That  w^  have  ocbf r  paf<- 
asi^  ^ipbjrtes,  haa  bee^  idready  shown. 

An  alinost  inwoierfiblQ  femily  of  le^s  perfectly  orgiinise4  y^go- 
tabl^  fixsQf,  whieh  on  to  t  certain  extent  parasitic,  is  composed  of 
the  Ucbefm^  Fungi,  Hejp^icie,  etc.^  but  these  deriving  no  ne- 
eessMy  Dutfimeot  from  the  vegetaUes  on  which  they  are  Ibund* 
and  growing  also  on  the  surfece  of  rocks  and  of  other  bodies,  are 
lenned  ialse  parasites.  None  the  less  important  are  they,  howev- 
er* m  the  great  ^cooomj  of  nature,  which  renders  each  mingte  par- 
lide  of  (»ga«wd  matter  a  great  md  necessary  agent  in  her  opera* 
tiaB0.  Yours, 

John  Lewis  Russkix, 

Smth  Bmghm,  April,  1836. 
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Abt.  UL  On  the  CuUivation  of  some  0/  the  most  select  Bien* 
nial  and  Perennial  Plants,  with  some  Remarks  upon  their 
BemUy.    By  S.  Wauler. 

(CkmUnueiifromp.  128.; 

^em6ne  hep&tica  L, ;  The  Hepatica. — ^^  This  flower  lies  a 
year  complete,  with  all  its  parts,  within  the  bud,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  emment  beauties  of  the  spring.  The  flowers  appear  in 
March;  and  the  double  sorts  which  have  feirer  and  more  durable 
flowers  than  the  smgle  ones,  make  a  beautiful  appearance  upon  the 
borders  of  the  pleasure  garden." — ^'^  There  are  many  varieties  of 
this  species,  as,  1,  single  and  double  blue.  2,  single  and  double 
red,  or  peach  colored,  t,  single  and  double  white.  4,  single 
and  double  variegated  red  and  white.  5,  single  and  double  vblet- 
colored.  6,  with  striped  leaves.''  This  plant  is  found  wild  in 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe;  and  thrives  in  a  good  rich  loamy  soil  facing  the 
east ;  cold  does  not  injure  them,  and  .they  do  best,  when  only  ex- 
posed to  the  morning  sun.  The  douUe  red  and  douUe  blue,  are 
to  be  found  in  some  of  the  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
They  are  increased  by  parting  their  roots  every  third  or  fourth 
year,  as  soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  fade.     It  is  a  perennial. 

Jbtirrhinum  majus;  Great  Rock  Toad-Jlax,  or  Snap- dragon. 
^'  These  flowers  are  many  of  them  large  and  handsome,  but  some 
petsons  consider  them  coarse ;  which,  indeed,  is  the  case  with 
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many  of  the  most  splendid  flowers,  as  the  hollyhock  and  the  sun- 
flower. They  are,  however,  very  magnificent,  particularly  the 
great  snap-dragon.  The  flowers  c^  this  species  are  red,  white, 
purple,  yellow,  or  a  combination  of  any  two  of  these  colors." 
They  love  a  dry  soil,  and  as  there  is  a  very  great  variety  of  this 
plant,  1  would  recommend  the  var.  pictum,  coccinea,  and  spartium. 
Tliey  are  increased  by  cuttings  planted  in  the  summer  months ; 
and  new  varieties  may  be  obtained  from  the  seed ; — ^thq  roots  are 
biennial. 

Aquil^gia  vulgaris;  Common  Columbine, — It  is  a  perennial, 
and  may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  roots.  They  vary  much  by 
cul^re,  and  are  found  of  almost  every  color;  "blue,  white,  red, 
purple,  flesh-colored,  chestnut-colored,  and  striped  or  variegated 
blue  and  purple,  blue  and  white,  and  red  and  white."  They  will 
do  well  m  almost  any  soil ;  two  or  three  of  the  best  varieties 
.  should  be  cultivated.  I  saw  a  very  fine  specimen  of  this  flower, 
in  the  summer  of  1835,  at  the  garden  of  Mr.  Jno.  Richardson,  of 
Dorchester. 

Coreopsis ; — it  is  called  by  gardeners,  the  Tick-Deeded  Sim- 
flowevy  the  seed  being  like  a  tick  or  bug.  There  are  many  varie- 
ties of  this  plant.  C.  lanceolata,  spear-leaved  Coreopsis ^  is  the 
most  showy,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden.  It  is  propaga- 
ted by  parting  the  root  in  the  autumn,  and  loves  a  rich  strong  s<»l ; 
it  is  a  perennial.  « 

Pulmonaria  virginica  ;  Cotdslips  of  Jerusalem, — ^^^In  fevorable 
seasons  the  flower-garden  owes  much  of  its  gayety  to  this  elegant 
plant,  and  at  a  time  when  ornament  is  most  desirable."  It  gener- 
allv  blooms  with  us,  early  in  May.  It  should  be  planted  in  a  dry 
soil ;  the  roots  run  deep  in  the  ground,  and  would  rot  with  much 
moisture.  This  is  a  perennial,  and  may  be  increased  by  dividing 
the  roots.  It  loves  a  pure  air,  and  if  sheltered  fi:om  cold  winds, 
while  in  bloom,  will  amply  repay  the  trouble.  "  The  colors  are 
many ;  not  only  on  the  same  cluster,  but  on  the  individual  blossom, 
appearing  various  shades  of  red  and  blue,  and  these  shades  con- 
tinually changing.  Drayton  places  this  flower  in  such  honorable 
company,  as  gives  us  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  held  it  in  great 
esteem. 

''  Maidfl,  get  the  choicest  flowers,  a  garUndy  and  entwine, 
Nor  pinks,  nor  pansies,  let  these  want;  be  sure  of  eglantine. 

See  that  there  be  store  of  lilies, 

(Called  of  Shepard*s  dafibdillies) 
With  roses  damask,  white,  and  red,  the  dearest  flower-de-lis, 
The  cowslip  of  Jerusalem,  and  clove  of  Paradise." 

Fiola  odorata ;  Sweet  Violet. — "  This  favorite  flower  so  uni- 
versally esteemed  for  its  fine  odor,  is  a  native  of  every  part  of 
Europe.  There  are  the  following  varieties  of  the  common  violet ; 
the  single  blue  and  white,  the  double  blue  and  white,  and  the  ^e 
purple  ;  all  of  which  are  generally  preserved  m  gardens."     The 
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douUe  bhie^  and  double  whitei  are  the  most  desirable.  Tbey  are 
so  fragrant,  that  a  single  blossom  will  perfume  a  very  large  room. 
They  are  perennial,  and  may  be  propagated  by  parting  the  roots 
m  the  sprmg  or  autumn ;  they  love  a  bank  racing  the  east,  and 
shade  after  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

This  flower  has  long  been  a  favorite  with  the  people  of  England ; 
their  poets  have  sung  its  praises.  If  we  could  touch  the  lyre,  we 
would  follow  their  example,  but  must  be  content  to  give  one  or  two 
quotations.  In  describing  a  little  woodland  work  of  violets,  Mr. 
Keats,  has  the  following  passage : 


-'*  where  to  pr^  aloof, 


Atween  the  pillars  of  the  Bjlvan  roof, 

Would  be  to  find  where  violet  beds  were  nestlinff,*— 

And  where  the  bee  with  cowslip-bells  was  wrestung." 

*<  Gay  villagers,  upon  a  room  of  May, 

When  they  have  tired  their  gentle  lunbs  with  play. 

And  formed  a  snowy  circle  on  the  grass. 

And  placed  in  midst  of  all  that  lovely  laas 

Who  is  their  qneen ; — with  her  fine  head 

Crowned  with  flowers,  parple,  white,  and  red ; 

For  there  the  lily  and  the  musk-rose,  sighing. 

Are  emblems  trUe  ot  hapless  lovers  dving : 

Between  her  breasts,  that  never  yet  felt  trouble,  » 

A  bunch  of  violets,  fuU-blown,  and  double, 

Serenely  sleep." 

And,  agam,  how  beautiful  is  the  following  passage  in  the  Win- 
ter's Tale:  • 


-"  violets,  dim, 


But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes. 
Or  Cytherea's  breath." 

The  tri-colored  or  pansey  violet,  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
former  communication;  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  17  of  the 
first  volume  of  this  work  for  further  particulars.    * 

I>elpbinium  chin6nse  flore  pl^no;  Double  flowering  Chinese 
LarXr«pur.— This  plant  must  be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the 
herbaceous  perennial  flowers.  It  makes  a  most  magnificent  appear- 
ance, in  the  garden,  from  the  middle  of  June,  until  it  is  cut  down 
by  the  frost ;  a  strong  root  will  throw  up  from  six  to  ten  stalks,  and, 
if  grown  in  good  strong  loamy  soil,  wUl  reach  the  height  of  fix)m  four 
to  six  feet ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  fine  azure  blue  color,  and  appear 
as  if  they  were  bronzed.  It  has  no  superior,  and  but  few  equals ; 
it  is  a  prince,  full  of  beauty,  grandeur,  and  magaificence.  It  may 
be  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  the  spring  or  autumn. 

Yours, 

Roxhury,  April  13, 1836.  S.  Walkek. 

(To  be  continued,) 
VOL.  II. ^NO.  V.  22 
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Art.  IV.  On  the  Cultioaiion  of  several  of  the  most  heautifvi 
Species  and  Varieties  of  Cactus  and  Cereus.  '  By  a  Practical 
Gardener. 

Although,  in  these  two  genera,  we  cannot  boast  of  splended  and 
shining  foliage,  or  even  an  elegant  habit  of  growth,  we  may  with 
justice  be  allowed  to  state  that  there  are  but  few  plants,  furnished 
with  these  particular  requisites,  which  can  rival  the  well  known 
night  blooming  cereus,  (Cereus  grandiflorus),  in  the  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  the  flowers.  The  fragrance  is  also  very  agreeable  to 
almost  every  person,  judging  from  the  propensity  there  is  in  every 
one,  who  visits  this  nocturnal  bloomer,  to  smell  of  a  flower  the 
moment  it  makes  its  appearance.  The  flowers  begin  to  open  at 
sun  set,  and  are  in  full  bloom  from  ten  o'clock  at  nighty  to  two  or 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and,  at  sun  rise,  they  gradually  close 
up,  to  expand  no  more.  Color  of  the  sepals  an  orange  yellow — 
which  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  snowy  white  corolla ;  size  about 
six  inches  in  diameter.  Indigenous  to  Jamaica  and  Vera  Cruz. 
The  temperature  most  desirable  to  grow  this  singular  plant  in  per- 
fection, is  from  seventy  to  ninety  degrees  of  heat ;  this  may  be  one 
reason  why  we  so  rarely  meet  with  a  flourishing  specimen.  Through 
our  summer  months,  placed  under  glass,  we  do  not  lack  much 
of  the  specified  warmth  ;  therefore  it  is  obvious  enough  that  it  b 
the  treatment  through  the  winter  that  gives  the  plant  such  an  arid 
appearam^e.  During  this  season  the  plant  is  generally  placed  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  green-house  or  stove,  and  the  roots  sub- 
jected to  all  the  variations  of  an  artificial  temperature,  with  scarce- 
ly a  spoonful  of  water,  once  a  week,  to  feed  it ;  the  earth  in  the 
pot  be'mg  completely  baked  and  dried  up ;  the  whole  plant  sickens 
and  not  unfrequently  perishes,  or  dies,  at  the  surface  of  the  pot ; 
the  top  bercomes  d  parasite,  subsisting  altogether  on  the  atmos- 
phere. This  is  called  damping  off;  moisture  being  universally 
supposed  to  be  the  death  of  the  plant,  whereas,  in  fact,  it  might 
be  termed,  and  Very  appropriately,  drying  off.  That  water  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  well  doing  of  every  plant  that  strikes  its  roots  deep 
in  the  soil  or  sand,  (some  of  the  species  having  been  found  grow- 
ing in  Mexico  on  a  sand  bed),  no  person  will  attempt  to  deny.  A 
safe  rule  to  go  by,  is,  to  endeavor  to  steer  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes ;  and,  in  order  to  take  the  intermediate  path,  I  shall,  in  this 
place,  recommend  a  compost,  that  is  composed  of  one  half  good 
fresh  earthy  half  leaf  soil,  and  a  portion  of  sand,  well  mixed  together, 
and  the  other  half,  pieces  of  broken  flower  pots,  or,  if  those  can- 
not be  had,  choose  a  soft  burnt  brick  and  pound  it  into  quite  small 
pieces,  but  not  to  dust ;  when  this  is  done,  mix  it  with  the  soil 
thoroughly  ;  here  you  will  have  a  compost  one  half  broken  pots  or 
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bricks,  and  the  other  half  a  rich  soil  which  has  been  seldom  or  ev- 
er used  for  these  species  of  plants.  The  next  thing  is  the  draining 
of  the  pot,  which  is  a  very  important  point,  and  must  not  be  neg- 
lected. Makmg  use  of  a  pot  two  or  three  sizes  larger  tlian  the 
one  the  plant  is  growing  in,  supposing  it  is  to  be  repotted,  lay  a 
piece  of  pot,  or  oyster  shell  over  the  hole,  at  the  bottom,  with  the 
hollow  side  downwards,  and  fill  up  about  one  third  of  the  pot  with 
potsherds  or  bricks — not  so  small  as  that  which  was  used  to  mix 
with  the  compost.  The  kind  of  soil  here  recommended,  I  have 
tried,  and  do  not  hesitate  in  advbing  those,  who  are  partial  to  this 
genus  of  plants,  to  adopt  the  same  practice,  if'  they  wish  to  excel 
in  their  cultivation.  In  the  winter  season,  or  when  the  plants  are 
not  growmg,  water  sparingly  ;  nevertheless  a  certain  portion  is  in- 
dispensably necessary ;  in  this  the  cultivator  must  be  his  own  judge 
as  no  invariable  rule  can  be  given.  With  a  drainage  such  as  re- 
commended, the  water  will  pass  through  immediately — ^which 
should  be  kept  in  remembrance.  This  great  flowering  cereus  has 
been  cuhivated  in  England  upwards  of  one  hundred  years,  and  to 
all  lovers  of  tropical  plants,  it  still  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  great 
iavorite.  When  judiciously  trained  in  a  zigzag  manner  to  a  trel- 
Ks,  or  a  ladder  made  for  the  purpose,  it  makes  a  very  beautiful  ap- 
pearance, and  certainly  has  no  very  distant  claim  to  one  of  the 
most  prominent  stands  in  the  stove  or  green-house. 

Yours,  &c.,         A  Practical  Gardener. 
Cambridgey  April,  1836. 


Art.  V.    Beautiful  Plants  growing  wild  in  the  Vicinty  of  Boston. 
By  E.  B.  Kenrick,  Watertown. 

(Continued  from  p.  134.^ 

Wiodora. 
JRhodora  canadense  L.  Canadian  Rhodora,  False  Honeysuckle. 
A  small  shrub,  about  two  feet  high,  very  beautiful  flowers,  which  are 
seen  before  the  leaves  begin  to  expand.  Leaves  alternate,  oval, 
hairy  and  glaucous  or  whitish  beneath,  and  mostly  not  indented  on 
the  rim.  The  corolla  consists  of  three  unequal  petals,  the  largest  of 
which  is  broad,  and  is  divided  into  three  segments  or  lobes  at  the  end, 
while  the  two  other  petals  are  eaual,  lance-formed,  and  obtuse. 
The  flowers  are  in  umbeb  or  umbreila-diaped  clusters,  on  the  ends 
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of  the  twigs ;  and  their  color  is  a  fine  rich  purple.  This  plant 
looks  very  much  like  an  Azalea. — Swamps,  or  low  grounds.  Not 
common  ;  but  grows  in  plenty  in  a  swamp  close  by  Adams'  Row, 
at  Newton. — ^Blossoms  in  May. — When  /transplanted,  it  should  be 
set  in  peat,  or  bog  earth,  in  the  shade  of  taller  plants. 

Spiraea. 

iS^pine^a  taliciiulia  L,  Willow-leaved  Hardback,  Meadow  Sweet. 
A  shrub  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  several  slender,  smooth,  reddish 
stems,  branching  from  one  root.  Leaves  willowish,  lance-formed, 
tapering  at  base,  rather  blunt  pointed,  smooth  and  thin,  with  sharp 
teeth  pointing  upward.  Calyx  with  five  segment.  Corolla  five- 
petaled.  Flowers  small,  white,  crowded  into  a  terminal  panicle 
or  bunch,  of  a  somewhat  conical  shape,  composed  of  small  flow- 
ering branches  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  upper  leaves. — Meadows  and  pastures. — July,  August, 

•S'pire^a  tomentosa  L.  Downy  Spirsa,  Hardback.  A  very 
common,  but  beautiful,  slender  shrub,  two  or  three  feet  in  height. 
Leaves  nearly  oval,  thick  and  tough,  dark  green  above,  whitish 
and  verv  downy  beneath.  Calyx  in  five  divisions.  Corolla  five-pett- 
ed. Flowers  small,  fine  purple,  growing  at  the  end  of  the  stem  in  a 
compound  spike,  about  five  inches  long,  shaped  like  the  flame  of  a 
candle. — ^Low,  or  damp  grounds.— July,  August. 

Staphylea, 
Staphylea  trifolia  L.  Bladder  nut.  A  handsome  shrub,  fixMn 
six  to  ten  feet  high,  remarkable  for  its  inflated,  bladder-like  capsules 
or  seed  cases.  Leaves  in  threes,  somewhat  hairy  ;  leafets  oval, 
notched,  paler  beneath,  with  a  point  long-drawn.  Calvx  five-parted, 
erect,  tinged  with  red,  its  divisions  oblong,  bluntly  tipped,  its  base 
contracted  into  a  stalk  that  forms  a  joint  with  the  flower  stem. 
Petals  five,  whitej  inverted  egg-shaped,  obtuse,  concave.  Flowers 
in  a  short,  nodding  panicle  or  cluster,  with  branching  stems.  The 
capsule  or  bladder,  has  three  cells,  each  of  which,  where  the  firuit  b 
ripe,  usually  contains  one,  two,  or  three  smooth,  hard,  small  nuts.»« 
Rocky  hills;  woods  at  Weston. — May,  June. 

Viburnum, 

^^  The  difllerent  species  of  f^ibumum  are  fine  flowering  shrubs, 
and  'with  the  elder,  which  need  not  be  described,  constitute  a 
principal  ornament  of  our  woods  and  thickets,  during  the  first  part 
of  summer." 

This  genus  has  a  five-parted  calyx,  proceeding  from  the  upper 

Crt  of  the  germ ;  a  corolla  cleft  into  five  segments ;  and  a  one-seeded 
rry.  The  reader  will  do  well  to  keep  in  mind,  that  all  our  spe- 
cies of  Fib{imura,  bear  clusters  in  the  form  of  a  cyme,  in  which, 
as  in  common  elder,  the  general  flower  stems  radiate  from  one 
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centre,  like  tbe  braces  of  a  (Ntfasd,  but  are  afterwards  irregular  in 
their  subdivisions. 

Fibumum  ocerifolium  £r.  Maple-leaved  Vibumum.  A  very  deli- 
cate speciesy  with  a  slender,  flexible  stem,  from  four  to  six  feet  high. 
The  leaf  strikingly  resembles  that  of  our  common  white  maple. 
It  b  broad,  more  or  less  hollow  or  heart-shaped  at  base,  divi- 
ded mto  three  suddenly  pointed  lobes,  with  large  teeth ;  and  is 
rendered  very  soft  by  minute  down  underneath.  Flowers  white, 
m  a  cymose  cluster,  with  long  peduncles  pr  stems.  Berries  oval, 
flat,  blackish,  with  a  seed  like  those  of  ft  water-melon. — ^Rocky 
woods ;  Roxbury,  Newton,  S^c.-^-June. 

Fibiimum  dentatum  L.  Arrow  Wood,  A  handsome  species, 
eight  feet  high ;  remarkable  for  straight  branches,  and  a  leaf  with  very 
conspicuous,  regular  teeth.  The  leaves  are  orbicular  egg-shaped, 
much  indented  on  the  edges,  furrow  plaited,  and  have  hurs  at  the 
shoulders  of  the  veins  beneath.  Flowers  white,  in  cyme-shaped 
clusters.  Berries  blue,  small,  somewhat  globular. — Swamps,  moist 
woods,  and  hedges.— June. 

Fiburnum  Lentago  L.  Sweet  Viburnum.  From  eight  to  twelve 
feet  in  altitude,  the  branches,  when  flill-grown,  often  forming  a  level 
top.  Leaves  three  inches  in  length,  egg-shaped ,  often  a  little  cordate 
(NT  heart-shaped,  with  a  long,  sudden,  sharp  point,  and  very  small 
margined  hook-teeth.  The  leaf  stems  nave  waved  or  curled 
membranes  on  their  edges.  Flowers  white,  crowded.  Berries 
black,  oval,  sweetish,  and  pleasant-tasting. — South  Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, Newton. — June. 

Kibomum  nudum  L.  Naked  Viburnum.  From  eight  to  ten  feet 
in  height.  The  leaves  have  naked  stems,  and  are  smooth,  oval- 
oblong,  with  a  margin  slightly  rolled  outward,  and  obscurely 
scolloped ;  the  tip  sometimes  blunt,  sometimes  merely  sharp,  and 
sometimes  long-pointed.  The  leaves  have  a  coriaceous,  evergreen 
aspect,  appear  dotted  and  netted  beneath,  and  turn  black  in  drying. 
Flowers  white,  in  cymose  clusters,  on  stems  an  inch  or  two  long, 
and  covered  with  minute  dots.  Berries  dark  blue. — Rare.  Found 
in  swamps. — June. 

Flburoum  Oxycoccus  Ph.  Cranberry  Viburnum.  A  shrub 
from  five  to  eight  feet  high,  with  spreading  branches.  Leaves  paler  be- 
neath, three-nerved,  three-lobed,  acute  at  base ;  lobes  spreading,  long- 
pointed,  with  large,  unequal  bluntish  teeth.  The  leaf  stems  are 
grooved,  and  have  about  two  glands.  The  outer  flowers  of  the 
cluster  are  barren,  having  white  corollas,  (large  for  the  genus,)  with 
a  tube  abruptly  expanded  into  a  flat  border.  The  fruit  ripens  late, 
remaining  after  the  leaves  have  fallen ;  is  intensely  acid,  and  some- 
what bitter,  and  resembles  the  common  low  cranberry  in  shape, 
size,  and  color. — Mountain  woods;  in  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  and 
*in  Maine. — June. 
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Hyldstewn. 

Shrubs  of  thb  family  have  a  calyx  five-toothed ;  a  corolla  funnel- 
shaped;  alsb,  two  berries^  joined  at  base,  and  containing  many 
seeds. 

Xylosteum  ciliatum  Ph.  Ciliated  Fly  Honeysuckle.  From  three 
to  four  feet  high,  with  spreading  branches.  Leaves  opposite,  short 
stemmed,  thin,  ovate,  hairy  beneath  when  young,  and  a  few  of 
theip  heart-shaped  at  base ;  also,  ciliate,  the  margin  being  more  or 
less  fringed  with  parallel  hairs.  Flowers  yellow,  funnel-shaped, 
hardly  an  inch  long,  and  growing  in  pairs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
The  style  projects  out  of  .^he  corolla,  which  has  short,  acute  divis- 
ions, and  a  slight  spur  at  base,  below  a  swell.  Berries  egg-shaped, 
in  pairs,  not  growing  into  each  other. — IMountains ;  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire. — May,  June. 

Xyl6steum  villosum  R.  and  S.  Hairy  Fly  Honeysuckle.  A 
shrub  from  two  to  four  feet  high — ^much  smaller  than  the  preceding — 
with  its  young  branches  hairy.  Leaves  obtuse,  oblong,  oval,  or 
inverted  egg-shaped.  When  young,  they  are  quite  hairy;  but 
they  grow  smoother  by  age.  Flowers  in  the  shoulders  of  the 
leaves— yellow,  funnel-shaped,  about  half  an  inch  long,  with  stems 
much  shorter — the  corolla  hairy,  and  style  protruding.  Berries 
red,  or  putple,  in  pairs,  growing  into  each  other. — ^Mountain 
swamps;  White  Mountains. — Blossoms  in  June. 

Yours, 
Watertovmy  March,  1836.  E.  B.  Kenrick. 


Art.  VI.  Notices  of  new  and  beautiful  plants  figured  in  the 
London  Floricultural  and  Botonical  Magazines ;  with  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens, 

EduHxrds^a  Botanical  Register,  or  Omamental  Flower  Garden  and  Shrub- 
bery. Each  number  containinff  eight  figures  of  Plants  and  Shrubs. 
Id  monthly  numbers,  4«.  colored,  'Ss,  plain.  Edited  by  John  Lindley, 
Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University 
of  London. 

Curtis^s  Botonical  Magazine^  or  Fower  Garden  Displayed,  containing 
eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers,  Ss.  6(L  colored,  3t.  plain.  Edited 
by  William  Jackson  Hooker,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  L.  S.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Baron  Ludung, — ^In  our  last  we  made  a  few  remarks  in  rela- 
tion to  this  gentleman,  who,  we  stated  resided  attheCapeof  Grood 
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Hope,  where  he  devotes  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  horticul* 
ture  and  floriculture  in  the  Cdony,  by  introducing  various  kinds 
of  plants.  Since  those  remarks  went  to  press,  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  as  will  he  seen  in  another  part  of  this  Mag- 
azine, has  received  a  valuaUe  pFesent  of  a  large  number  of  various 
kinds  of  South  African  bulbs,  and  a  great  variety  of  South  African^ 
Australian,  and  East  India  seeds.  A  letter  was  read  before  the  so- 
ciety, which  was  received  with  the  bulbs,  and  read,  in  which  he 
states  that  among  the  American  seeds,  most  desirable  to  introduce 
to  the  Colony,  are  the  difierent  species  of  oak.  Very  few  Amer^ 
ican  shrubs  or  trees  have  yet  been  introduced  and  "  even  the  most 
common"  will  be  acceptable.  Babon  Ludwig  remarks  that "  no- 
thing will  be  more  pleasing  to  him  than  to  have  a  constant  inter- 
course and  exchange  of  plants,  seeds,  bulbs,  &c.,  from  the  Colony 
for  indigenous  plants,  seeds  and  bulbs,  from  this  country.''  We 
believe  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Horticultural  Society  to  forward 
such  a  variety  of  seeds  as  they  can  at  this  time  collect  together; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  any  thing  will  be  very  acceptable  from  indi- 
viduals who  feel  interested  in  the  advancement  of  the  Society. 
Seeds  of  oaks  and  other  large  kinds  should  be  sent  enclosed  in  a 
box  of  earthy  or  immersed  in  tallow. 

Hie  Annual  Dahlia  Register,  for  1836,  is  the  title  of  a  new 
work  which  has  just  made  its  appearance  in  London.  It  contains 
upwards  o{  fifty  highly  colored  figures  of  different  varieties  of  the 
very  best  flowers.  The  cultivation  and  management  of  the  dah- 
lia is  detailed  at  length. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Wm.  Herbert  is  preparing  for  publication  a 
revision  of  the  natural  order  Amaryllac<c.  Dr.  Lindley  is  also 
engaged  on  a  work  on  the  Orchidacese,  to  be  called  the  Sertvm 
Orchidium,  or,  "a  selection  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  tribe, 
m  a  manner  worthy  their  interest  and  beauty." 

Dicotyledonous,  Poltpetalous,  Plants. 
Mafoocc^. 

fllBI'SCUB 
J2tea  un^oaif  L.   Single  flowered  Chinese  Roee  Mallow.    Aitove  shrub,  jrro wins  six  or  ei^t 
feet  high ;  with  very  showy  flowers,  of  a  deep  rose  color  \  appearing  in  September ;  a  native 
of  China ;  propagated  by  cuttings     Bot.  Aeg.,  1836. 

This  plant  is  the  origin  of  all  the  beautiful  double  varieties  of 
the  Chinese  hibiscus,  which  are  generally  cultivated  in  stove  col- 
lections, and  which  are  among  its  finest  ornaments  throughout  the 
year.  It  is  rather  rare  in  the  English  collections,  and  we  presume 
still  rarer  in  our  own,  as  we  have  never,  to  our  recollection,  met 
with  a  specimen.  Dr.  Lindley  remarks  that  it  is  "  much  hand- 
somer" than  the  double  varieties :  that,  "  instead  of  a  crowd  of 
ragged,   unequal,  ill-arranged   petals,  destitute  of  all  symmetry, 
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occupying  the  centre  of  the  flower,  we  have  a  long  graceibl  curved 
crimson  tube,  terminated  by  a  brush  of  bright  yellow  anthers, 
which  surround  five  little  crimson  velvet  cushiops  oi  stigmas." 

Wehave  no  doubt  but  that  many  will  admire  this  species  much 
more  than  the  double  varieties ;  but  the  generality  of  lovers  of  flow- 
ers will  prefer  the  latter.  In  China  tUs  species  grows  spontane- 
ously, and  is  employed  for  many  purposes.  In  Cochin-China,  it  is 
so  common  as  to  be  used  for  garaen  hedges.     {Bot  Reg.^  Jan.) 

Aristolochidcea. 

-tfRIBTOLOCHIA. 
fiB'teiM  Lindl.  Stiokinf  Birth  wort.    A  store  plant;  with  Urg«  showy  flowen,  of  a  Tmriefatad 
purple  and  dirtr  yellow;  appearing  in  June ;  a  native  of  the  West  Indiet ;  propagated  ewily 
by  cuttings.    Bot.  Reg.,  1824. 

A  singular  plant,  with  flowers  of  a  large  size,  which  "  are  beau- 
tifully variegated  with  purple  and  dirty  yellow ;  they  have  a  most 
dbagreeable,  disgusting  smell,  which  will  prevent  tlie  plant  from 
becoming  common."  The  species  is  nearly  allied  to  A.  grandiflo- 
ra,  fi:om  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  smooth  tube  of  its  calyx, 
&c.  Introduced  fi*om  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  a  native,  by 
Mrs.  Marryatt,  in  whose  stove  it  flowered  in  June,  1835.  (Bot. 
Beg.,  Jan.) 

Thymeldcea. 

PIMELE  A 
iiffustrlna  R.  Brov%  PriweUleaved  Pimelea.    A  green-hpose  plant,  growing  foar  or  ire  feet 
high ;  with  delicate  white  flowers ;  appearing  inMarch  and  April ;  a  nature  of  Van  Dieman^i 
Land ;  propagated  by  cuttings.    Bol.  Reg.,  1897. 

"  A  neat  species"  of  this  pretty  genus,  "  found  firom  Van  Die- 
man's  Land  to  Port  Jackson,  and  growing  in  its  native  places  as 
much  as  ten  feet  high."  The  flowers  are  of  a  very  delicate  white. 
Leaves  ovate,  veined,  pubescent,  much  resembling  the  common 
Prim,  or  privet,  from  which  its  specific  name  is  taken.  It  flower- 
ed in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Lowe,  Clapton,  in  March,  18^4.  It 
grows  freely  in  a  well  ventilated  green-house,  and  is  easily  mcreased 
by  cuttings.     (BoL  Reg.,  Jan.) 

W^  have  now  in  bloom  Pimelea  rosea ;  it  is  a  most  charming 
species ;  although  we  raised  the  plants  fix>m  seed,  last  season,  they 
are  all  now  in  bloom,  some  of  them  not  more  than  six  inches  in 
height.  We  have  never  seen  it  in  collections  in  this  vicinity,  and 
suspect  it  has  now  flowered  for  the  first  time.  P.  decussata  is 
also  a  fine  species,  which,  together  with  rosea,  should  be  m  every 
good  coUecUon  of  plants.  They  grow  fireely  in  a  mixture  of 
sandy  loam  and  peat. 

"Ericacea. 

AHODOnE'NDRON. 

We  have  now  in  flower  R*  catawbiensci  maximum,  p6nticum,  and 
arboreum  hybridum.  Of  the  latter,  we  have  had  many  plants  in 
bloom,  and  have  several  which  have  not  yet  opened  their  buds. 
But  two  out  of  those  which  have  flowered,  were  alike.    Can  they 
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be  the  true  hybridum,  so  called,  or  are  they  seedlings  raised  from 
the  arboreum,  impregDated  with  some  other  species  ?  The  flowers 
on  some  of  the  plants  are  of  a  pale  purplish  red,  on  others  of  a^ 
(Jeeper  tint,  and,  on  some,  of  a  fine  crimson.  One  plant  which 
has  now  six  umbels  expanded,  is  of  a  fine  clear  crimson,  although 
growing  in  a  parlor,  and  has  but  two  pale  spots  on  the  upper  petals;. 
i(  is  extremely  beautiful.  R,  ponticum  (Azalea  pdntica  L.)  alba, 
tricolor,  pallida,  lutea,  and  some  other  varieties  which  we  mention- 
ed in  our  last,  will  be  in  fine  flower  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
standing  in  pots  in  the  garden. 

Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous,  Plants. 

Epacriddc€<t. 

COBME'LIA  (appanntly  firom  a  Groek  word  Kosmea^  to  ornament,  in  allaaion  to  iu  beauty), 
rikbra  Br^wn  Red  Coimelia.    A  graen-boiiM  ihrub;  with  ornamental  flowers;  cc»lor  red;  ap* 
poariog  in  April  and  May ;  a  naiive  of  New  UoHand.    Bot.  Beg.,  182S. 

"  A  very  pretty  green-house  plant,  whh  the  habit  of  an  epacris." 
It  is  found  upon  the  south  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  b  remark- 
able for  its  thick  and  rigid  leaves,  which  fall  oS  without  leaving 
scars  upon  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  rosy  crimson 
color,  and  are  solitary  and  terminal,  on  Idteral  pendulous  branches. 
The  drawing  was  made  from  a  plant  in  the  collection  of  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  at  Hackney.     (^Bot,  Reg.,  Jan.) 

E^pacris  girandifl6ra  has  ripened  seeds  in  our  collection  this 
spring,  fix>m  which  we  hope  to  raise  many  plants. 

Asieracea. 

LASTHE^NIA 
califiroica /><  Gmut.  Downy  Lastbenia.    A  hardy  annual  i^nt;  with  pretty  yellow  flowen; 
appearing  during  summer;  propagated  by  seeds;  a  native  of  California  (?}.    Bot.  Reg.,  1893. 

'  We  noticed,  in  our  first  Volume,  a  species  of  this  genus,  fix>m 
which  this  only  differs  in  the  smaller  size  of  its  flowers,  and  '^  dif- 
ferently formed  heads^  which  are  impressed  at  the  base  with  a 
cavity  fpr  the  peduncle,  and,  like  the  peduncles  themselves,  are 
slightly  downy."  The  flowers  appear  for  about  six  weeks  in  the 
year,  according  to  the  time  the  seeds  are  sown.  They  are  about 
the  size  of  the  Calliopsis  (Coreopsis),  and,  although  not  quite  as 
showy,  are  nevertheless  very  beautiful ;  a  native,  we  infer,  from  the 
name,  of  California.     (Bot.  Reg,,  Jan.) 

Orchidacea. 

PLEUEOTHA'LIS 
pieta  Lindl   Painted  Pleurothaelis.    A  stove  speeies;  with  small  flowerr;  appearing  in  Maroh; 
ei  a  yellow  and  rod  color  j  a  native  of  Demarara.    BoU  Rag.,  1695. 

"  A  graceful,  pretty  species,"  with  very  small  delicate  flowers ; 
the  whole  plant  growing  and  blossoming  under  a  bell  glass.  The 
drawing  was  made  from  the  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
{Bot.  Reg,,  Jan.) 
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DENDEamUM 

deaiiifl6runi  WuUiek.   Denwe-flowered  Dendrobium.    A  utove  ipeciet  with  iiplf'ndid  showy  flow* 
era,  appearing  in  May ;  color  pala  yellow ;  a  oative  of  India.    Bot.  Ref.,  1838. 

This,  according  to  Dr.  Wallich,  "  lovely  orchidea,"  is  a  native 
of  India,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  Calcutta  Botanic  garden,  from 
whence  it  was  sent  to  England  by  him,  and  flowered  in  the  splen- 
did collection  of  plants  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  last  year.  The 
flowers,  which  are  orange  and  yellow,  appear  in  a  dense  raceme. 
It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  dendrobiums.  {Bot.  Rtg., 
Jan.) 


Abt.  VII.    CaiUs  at  Gardens  and  JSPurstrits. 

JImalewr  of  Mr,  S,  Swedspr,  Cambridfreporty  .^/m/.— The  show  of  ge- 
raniums here,  has  been  exceedifi|;iy  fine.  Upwards  of  fiity  varieties, 
many  of  which  are  new,  have  contributed  to  rnuke  a  splendid  show.  Of 
those  which  are  of  late  introduciifui,  and  which  may  be  classed  as  desira- 
ble kinds,  are,  Clin tonta,  Gow4niuni8iip/*rliuiii,Diike  of  Ueichstadt,  Rrudi- 
uello.  Clintdnia  is  a  beautiful  variety,  with  red  up[>er  (letals,  stn|>ed  with  a 
darker  tint,  and  the  lower  ones  very  |mle  pink.  A  new  variety  received 
from  Denins's  ctdlection,  last  season,  but  the  name  loe^r,  promises  finely. 
We  wish  that  more  attention  was  eiven  to  this  HU|>erb  tribe  of  plants. 
The  new  varieties  which  are  raised  from  seed  by  English  cultivators,  and 
brought  into  notice  every  season,  are  most  b  aiitiful,  and  sh«iuld  lie  culti- 
vated in  every  collection  of  j^reen-house  filants.  They  come  into  flower 
at  a  season  when  there  are  hut  few  other  plants  in  l>loom,and  serve  to  keep 
uptbe  beauty  of  the  green-house,  luitil  t  he  earlier  hlossoming  {slants  of  the 
open  air  have  l>egun  to  expand.  Their  culture  is  not  yet  wholly  under- 
stood ;  but  we  hope  that  they  will  not,  because  many  of  the  old  varieties 
are  common,  be  neglected. 

LophospArmum  erubescens,  Calampelis  scabra,  Petunia  phcenicea, 
and  the  new  «'ark  nasturtium,  trained  to  the  Imck  wall,  are  a: I  profusely 
covered  with  blossoms.  .Malope  grandifldra  is  also  covered  with  blootu. — 
Conds. 

Belmont  Place,  fFatertoton, — J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq, — We  saw  in  a  slight 
glance  at  Mr.  Cushing's  green-houses,  on  May  2tl,  some  very  interesting 
plants  in  flower.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  glories  of  a  collection 
m-doors,  begin  to  fade,  but  ainongsuch  a  number  of  fine  and  rare  exotics^ 
there  will  always  lie  something  of  interest.  That  most  beautiful  of  the 
delightful  genus  fxia,  /.  tricolor,  shone  conspicuous  amidst  its  more  ex- 
ul)ei*antiy,  but  less  elegant  co-species.  Some  fine  Gladioli  were  making 
strong  flower  stems.  **  Ornithopilum  niveum,'*  with  a  dense  spike  of 
snowy  flowers,  contrasted  in  a  pleasing  manner  with  the  azure  blue  un- 
exiKindeil  buds  of  **IV1aranta  crerulea."  That  by  no  means  common  indi- 
vidual of  the  Amarylli(£e<£,  **  Pancratium  AmhncutSy^  was  conspicuous  both 
for  lieauty  and  singularity.  This  s^iecies  is  a  favorite  among  the  Peruviaa 
women  for  an  ornament  to  their  hair.  Its  color  of  a  rich  golden  yellow, 
and  the  strong  rigi<l  infimdibuliform  nectary,  surrounded  with  the  usual 
delicate  and  undulate  petals, — its  wide  and  vigorous  foliage, — its  tmd 
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cuemhie,  render  it,  in  our  opinion,  a  charnriinff  planL  Several  Begonia 
were  covereil  witli  the  usual  curious  flowera  of  the  fauiUy.  **  i{lioH<Mj/MH 
droo  siueudM)*'  was  very  attractive,  as  was  alsr»a  fiue  plant  of  *^  Metrosidi^- 
ross|)eo.i  j»ia,be8i(le  wliicli,  the  usual  species  in  greeii-hoiiseH,(.M.  laiiceoldta  ?) 
was  greatly  shorn  of  its  Iteauty.  "Hil»bertui  vulikbilis "  was  climbing  to 
the  ^  crystal "  roof,  and  expanding  its  glowing  golden  flowers,  not  remark- 
al)le  for  fragrance,  anil  thereibre  best  seen  at  a  distance,  while  the  h  ^ible, 
but  far  more  splendid  ^^  Gloxinia  acaulis ^  displayed  its  rich,  deep  purple 
flowers  in  a  less  ostentatious  manner.  ^*  Fodanthcs  hirta"  was  blooming 
Dear  its  co-genus  "Stapelio  variegata,"  bo0i  retnarkable' for  their  pecidiaf 
merit:>.  Several  other  interesting  plants  were  coming  into,  or  already  iu 
bloom,  as  ^*Callicoma  serratifjlia,**  "Hibiscus  sinensis"  [?]  "  Amaryllij 
Tittat'i,"  and  a  graceful  8))ecies  of  Passerina.  "  Streptocarpus  Rexti"  dis- 
played, what  never  before  fell  under  our  notice,  a  bifiorous  character,  two 
distinct  and  perfectly  formed  flowers,  each  with  its  peduncle  inserted  on  a 
common  Bca|>e.  Was  this  the  first  development  of  peculiarity  of  a  new 
variety,— or  owing  to  the  strength  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  plant? 
<*  Melostonia  atromelia  was  just  declining  in  beauty.  Jts  deep  purple  flow- 
ers render  it  highly  conspicuous  in  a  collection.  Why  are  not  the 
Melastoiiii^cee  more  cultivated  ?  De  Candolle  has  exhibited  to  the  world 
their  striking  merits,  in  his  splendid  Monograph  on  the  family.  Our  little 
shining  and  pretty  native,  "  iShezia  virginica,"  which  is  a  |)erfect  repre- 
sentation of  the  more  magnificent  cogencra  of  the  tropics,  may  be  grown 
with  facility  in  a  prepared  peat  border  in  every  garden.  "JWrium  splen- 
dens,"  was  ex|>anding;  one  flower  of  which  measured  in  diameter  above 
two  inches;  a  rival  of  the  far  fiunedand  universal  favorite  cameiria,-^we 
mean  of  the  red  varieties.  Let  it  be  <:rown  with  care,  and  fl  wered  in  mid- 
winter, and  heretical  as  may  seem  this  opinion,  we  dr»  not  fear  the  result. 
At  any  rate  it  will  gain  more  admirers  in  such  situations,  and  in  such  a 
season,  than  now,  when  other  and  niore  gaudy  plants  seem  to  outrival  it 
by  I  heir  numl>er8  or  habits. — R,  L,  J, 

Country  residence  of  the  Hon,  T,  H,  Perkins,  at  Brooklint, — t^pril  95th. 
We  have  but  time  to  say  that  the  plants  in  the  houses  throughout,  look 
in  fine  condition ;  and  the  quantity  of  fruit  which  is  showing  in  the 
different  departments,  is  immense.  In  a  small  house  in  the  garden  in 
which  forcing  was  commenced  about  the  first  of  January,  and  in  which 
the  roots  of  tne  vines  run  into  the  open  border,  grapes  are  nearly  ripe, 
and  on  Saturday,  the  30tb,  Mr.  Cowan  intends  cuning  several  clusters. 
We  certainly  think  Mr.  Cowan  entitled  to  great  credit  for  this.  The 
great  severity  of  the  climate,  this  season,  against  which  he  has  had  to 
contend,  has  rendered  forcing  very  difficult  Mr.  Cowan  also  cut  cucum. 
bers  about  the  middle  of  March. 

^^iniL — We  have  now  in  bloom  in  our  collections,  several  fine  seeding 
calceolarias ;  some  of  them  are  entirely  yellow,  others  yellow,  beautifully 
marked,  with  small  spots  of  a  chocolate  brown ;  and  we  have  also  a 
number  which  show  buds  but  have  not  yet  expanded.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  save  four  or  five  which  will  possess  sufficient  merit  to  be  entitled 
o  names.  Among  the  geraniums  which  are  now  in  flower,  and  which  may 
be  called  fine,  are  Napoleon,  De  Vere,  Daniel  Webster,  glori^um,  Invo- 
lucr^tum  sup^rbum,  CIint6nta,  Brudinella,  incam&tum,.and  sevend  otb- 
ers,  which  we  have  not  room  to  name ;  a  new  variety,  but  of  which  we 
have  lost  the  name,  received  from  London,  last  season,  will  also  flower. 
Schizanthus  Hook^nt  is  now  opening  its  blossoms ;  it  is  a  splendid  spe- 
cies,  the  petals  being  of  a  deep  crimson  color,  instead  of  a  })ale  red  or 

Cple  as  in  the  common  species.  We  believe  this  is  the  first  time  it 
ever  flowered  here.  The  plants  are  not  so  easily  cultivated  as  the 
pinn^tusjthey  requiring  more  heat,  and  they  are  more  likely  to  damp  ofK 
They  will  however,  repay  all  the  care  bestowed  upon  them.    Several 
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ftM  varioties  of  ooisette  roded  are  in  full  bloom ;  aihoDg  tvhich  Adelaide 
d^rleans,  is  a  most  delicate  one.  This  tribe  of  roses  will  ultimately  b6 
the  ornament  of  our  gardens.  JIfimulus  Tarieg^tus  and  Smithn  natd 
been  profusely  in  flower  all  the  spring.  Gilia  tricolor  has  also  been 
covered  with  its  charming  flowers,  forming  one  of  the  prettiest  objects  in 
the  gfeen-house.  We  have  now  in  full  bloom  about  fifty  pots  of  hya- 
cinths. Some  of  them  are  stronger  in  their  growth  and  flowering,  than 
any  we  have  ever  seen.  We  have  noticed  in  another  page,  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  Bouquet  tendre.  Bonaparte,  a  double  dark  blue  flower,  is  a 
superb  kind.  Among  the  yellows  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  is  the  finest 
Of  the  single  blues,  Voltaire  is  one  of  the  best.  The  Countess  of  Hol- 
land is  a  beautiful  double  rosy  red.  But  the  most  magnificent  of  the 
whole  is  the  Cochineal^  With  single  flowers,  of  a  rich  deep  crimson.  W6 
have  never  seen  any  thing  which  would  come  up  to  this.  Although  a 
high  priced  kind,  no  good  collection  should  be  without  it  About  three 
hundred  seedling  polyanthuses  are  coming  into  bloom ;  five  or  six  flowers 
promise  well,  and  we  shall  probably  save  that  number  which  will  pos- 
sess sufficient  merit  to  name.  We  wish  to  see  this  flower  more  exten- 
sively grown.  About  twepty-five  species  and  varieties  of  the  PsBbnia 
will  be  in  bloom  in  June ;  several  of  them  have  never  yet  flowered  here, 
and  we  anticipate  a  brilliant  and  interesting  show.  A  great  number  of 
very  fine  seedling  pansies  are  now  displaying  their  blossoms ;  some  of 
them  are  deserving  of  names.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  these  are 
now  becoming  more  generally  grown ;  if  as  much  attention  is  given  to 
them,  as  has  been  in  England,  we  have  no  doubt  as  fine  seedlings  can  be 
raised.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Roxbury,  and  Wm.  Carter,  of  the  botanic  garden, 
Cambridge,  have  raised  a  number  of  fine  varieties,  to  which  they  have 
given  names. — Conda, 
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REVIEWS. 

Abt.  1.  The  Gardener's  Magazine^  and  Register  of  Rural  and 
Domestic  Improvement.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F. 
L.  S.,  H.  S.,  &c.  In  monthly  8vo.  numbers,  Is.  6d.  each. 
No.  LXX,  for  January. 

The  first  article  is  upon  "  the  relative  temperature  of  the  earth, 
under  surfaces  covered  with  a  vegetable  coat,  and  under  surfaces 
preserved  bare ;  with-a  table  of  oteervations.*' 

From  these  observations,  (a  table  of  which  is  given,)  which  were 
accurately  made,  it  appears  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions^  tlie 
earth  beneath  the  surface  of  grass,  was  uniformly  of  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  that  under  a  bare  surface,  or  that  not  covered  with 
vegetation.    The  following  are  the  author's  remarks : — 

**  A  careful  examination  of  the  table  will  present  some  interesting  rela- 
tioDS  between  the  aerial  temperature,  the  state  of  the  weather,  &c^iihd 
the  temperatures  of  the  surfaces  of  grass  and  earth.  They  are  hardly 
sufficient,  however,  to  enable  it  to  be  pronounced  with  certainty  to  what 
cat se  the  difference  of  temperature  is  to  be  assigned;  whether  to  some 
result  of  the  principle  of  vegetable  life,  altogether-  distinct  from  the  mere 
l^enomena  of  heat ;  to  chemical  or  other  forces,  put  in  motion  by  the 
aaBimiiative  powers  of  the  plants ;  or  to  the  simple  effects  of  varylnff 
powers  of  absorption  and  radiation.  To  the  latter  of  these  conclusions  I 
myself  incline ;  out  one  most  interesting,  and,  I  believe,  novel,  fact  is  thus 
established  ;  namely,  that  the  surface  of  our  earth  is  considerably  affected, 
as  to  its  temperature,  by  the  vegetation  that  subsists  upon  it.  Its  tempera- 
tare  is  proved  to  be  increased  by  this  covering;  and  we  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  in  this  one  of  those  innumerable  and  ever  wondrous  adaptations 
by  which  the  Author  of  nature  has  most  fitted  our  system  to  tlie  living 
beings  it  is  destined  to  support." 

The  object  of  these  observations  was^  to  determine  how  far  it 
was  advantageous,  or  otherwise,  to  cover  the  surface  of  vine  and 
peach  borders  with  a  clothing  of  turf.  And  the  author's  conclusions, 
though  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  cultivators,  seem  quite 
rational,  and  are  deserving  of  particular  notice ;  we  commend  them 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers : — 

<<  The  opinion  of  working  ffardeners  is  usually,  I  believe,  unfavorable 
to  this,  under  the  impression  that  the  grass  makes  the  soil  lieneath  cold 
and  damp.  The  table  shows  that  this  view  is  unfounded,  and  that  a  great 
advantage  may  be  expected  from  the  covering,  l»oth  by  increase  of  tem- 
perature, and  the  preservation  of  a  more  equable  degree  of  moisture. 
The  advantage,  in  point  of  appearance,  of  a  vine  or  peach  bordei^,  clothed 
with  velvety  turf,  over  one  bare  and  brown.  Is  sufficiently  obvious.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  admitted,  that  plants  or  crops  should  never  be  grown  on  such 
borders;  but  the  amount  of  vegetable  nutriment  abstracted  fi-om  the  soil 
by  a  short  mrf  kept  close  is  exceedingly  small :  and,  where  borders  are 
made  very  rich,  they  should  be  covered  with  3  in.  of  sharp  sand,  and 
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oyer  that  2  in.  of  soil,  in  which  the  grass  might  be  sown ;  thus  placing  a 
stop  between  the  gra^^  and  the  rich  earth,  in  order  to  prevent  the  former 
from  becoming  rank,  and  the  hitter  from  being  deteriorated.  Further 
experiments  on  the  subject  should  be  made,  to  determine  the  effects  of 
other  vegetable  surfaces,  as  mint,  thyme,  &c.,  upon  temperature ;  the 
variations  produced  by  long  and  short  grass;  and  also  its  enects  on  teni- 
peniture  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 

'*  I  may  mention  that  a  peach  border  of  eighty  yards  in  length,  which 
has  l)een  treated  in  the  above  way  now  for  three  years,  produces  luxuri- 
antly." 

Art.  2  contains  some  remarks  on  the  "  necessity  of  the  study 
of  botany  and  entomology  to  gardeners."  The  profession  of  the 
gardener  in  England,  is,  at  the  present  time,  one  of  considerable 
acquirement,  and  the'  requisitions  which  would  formerly  have  been 
sufficient  for  a  good  one,  would  now  go  but  little  ways  towards 
fitting  him  for  that  duty.  When  gardening  shall  have  acquired  that 
perfection  in  this  country,  which  it  has  in  Britain,  it  may  be  thought 
that  then  will  be  sufficient  titiie  to  impress  upon  gardeners,  the 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  botany ;  and  that  in  its  present 
state,  there  is  no  need  of  such  a  sacrifice  of  time,  and  perhaps 
expense,  towards  attaining  what  will  not  be  wanted;  we  would, 
however,  disagree  with  those,  if  there  are  any,  who  are  of  this 
opinion,  and  qrge  upon  all  who  are  interested  in  horticulture,  the 
importance  of  giving  a  considerable  portion  of  their  leisure  time, 
to  the  study  of  botany  and  entomology ;  convinced  as  we  are,  that 
it  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  amateur,  and  inter- 
est, as  well  as  facilitate,  the  gardener  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
difierent  objects  under  cultivation.  We  have  often  wished  that 
our  horticultural  societies,  under  whose  auspices  gardening  has 
advanced  in  a  wonderful  degree,  would  induce  gardeners  to  make 
botany  a  study ,  and  also,  by  some  reward,  to  induce  them  to  form 
herbariums  of  our  indit^enous  plants,  or  such  at  least  as  can  be 
easily  collected  within  the  vicinity  of  their  residence.  The  study 
of  entomology,  too,  as  a  means  of  acquiring  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  inumerable  insects,  which  destroy 
vegetation,  is  very  important,  and  has  been  much  neglected.  We 
shouhl  not  so  often  hear  of  the  destruction  of  whole  crops  of  b\i\X 
— the  sweeping  oflT  of  plantations  of  trees,  or  other  disasters, 
attributable  to  insects,  of  whose  habits  little  or  nothing  is  known,  if 
they  were  made  a  study.  But  we  are  certain  that  all  are  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  more  attention  to  these  subjects,  and  we  here 
adopt  the  closing  words  of  the  author  in  saying : — 

"  *  Let  these  two  important  branches  have  full  share  of  your  attention 
with  the  rest  of  your  professional  pursuits;  collect  specimens  of  plants 
wherever  you  can ;  dry  them,  and  fix  them  in  the  usual  way  in  your 
specimen  book ;  and,  if  your  instructor  should  be  ignorant  of  the  names 
of  any  of  them,  lake  every  opportunity  of  asking  other  g^uideners.'  I 
tliink  I  need  not  add  that  these  acquirements  will  lifl  a  young  man  much 
above  those  sardeners  who  have  repeatedly  to  confess,  on  being  asked  the 
names  and  ciescriptions  of  flowers  or  trees,  that  they  have  not  paid  much 
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tttention  to  plantfi,  haying  almost  exclusively  applied  themselves  to  forcing 
and  the  kitchen-gardening  deiMrtmcnt  A  young  man,  following  the  study 
I  have  pointed  out,  instead  of  thus  degrading  himself,  will  be  daily  acquir- 
ing ttie  most  important  knowledge  of  a  part  of  hi8  profe8Sion,  wbich  will, 
at  the  same  time,  be  mofa  interesting  and  useful  to  bimseltj  and  of  estima- 
ble value  to  his  imtrons." 

The  notes  of  a  gardening  tour  in  Prussia,  Germany,  &c.,  make 
up  the  3d  article,  and  relate  chiefly  to  large  specimens  of  different 
species  of  trees. 

Mr.  Kleeroan,  head  gardener  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  it  is  stated, 
"  has  rendered  himself  celebrated,  by  applying  liquid  manure  to 
orange  trees,  which,  when  used  with  prudence  is  always  success- 
ful." Nelambium  speciosuin,  in  Germany,  grows  in  such  quantities 
as  to  be  tliought  of  little  value.  Several  of  the  gardens  in  Ger- 
many, have  fine  collections  of  plants  and  shrubs. 

Art.  4  is  the  "  design  of  a  public  garden,  made  for  an  English 
corporate  town ;  with  a  list  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  be  planted  in  it, 
with  their  prices.  By  the  Conductor.  The  piece  of  ground  does 
Dot  exceed  three  acres,  "  unfavorably  circumstanced,"  and  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  make  the  most  of  it,  at  the  least  expense.  The 
article  is  not  of  much  value  without  the  accompanying  plate,  which 
occupies  two  whole  pages.  The  following  which  are  some  of  the 
author's  remaks,  may  be  read  with  interest : — 

*'It  is  recommended  that  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  shall  be  procured  of 
small  size,  as  being  much  less  likely  to  die,  in  consequence  of  removal  to 
a  bleak  situation,  and  as  more  likely  to  grow  rapidly  in  we  I  {-prepared  soil. 
Instead  of  bestowing  more  expense  than  usual  in  purchasing  large  plants, 
it  is  recommended  nither  to  give  extra  preparation  to  the  soil,  and  even  to 
add  to  it  manure.  The  mass  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  will  require 
peat  soil,  as  will  a  few  of  the  other  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  the  beds  of 
ToaL»  will  require  rich  mould. 

'^The  double  and  Chinese  roses  are  recommended  to  he  [ilanted  in 
groups  by  themselves,  and  also  the  herbaceous  flowering  plants ;  and  on 
no  account  whatever  are  either  double  roses,  or  herbaceous  flowers,  to  be 
planteil  among  the  shrubs. 

-  **lt  is  recqmmended  that,  in  purchasing  the  trees  and  shrubs,  it  be  made 
a  conilition  with  the  nurserymen  from  whom  they  are  procured,  that  they 
should  name  one  plant  of  each  kind  with  a  zinc  label  written  on  with  pre- 
pared ink,  and  fnstened  to  the  plant  with  a  metallic  wire.  By  these 
means  the  names  of  the  plants  will  remain  attached  to  them,  and  unob- 
literated,  for  two  or  three  years;  and  in  the  mean  time,  as  likely  to  give  a 
great  botanical  interest  to  the  garden,  it  is  recommended  that  one  plant 
of  each  kind  shonhl  be  named,  with  a  large  conspicuous  label,  placed 
sufficiently  near  the  walk  for  any  |>erson,to  rend  it  without  moving  ofi*  the 
gravel.  These  labels  may  be  formed  of  zinc,  or  thin  board  painted  white, 
from  2  in.  to  3  in.  broad,  and  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  long,  and  fixed  to  the  end 
of  wcioden  roils.  For  shrubs  close  by  the  turf  verge,  these  rods  need  not 
be  above  a  foot  in  height;  but  when  a  tree  ia  to  l>e  named  which  stands 
Imck  from  the  walk,  ami  has  low  thrulis  in  front  of  it,  the  rod  should  be  of 
such  a  length  as  that  the  laliel  may  overtop  the  shrubs.  On  each  label 
should  I)e  painted  the  scientific  and  Knglisb  names  of  the  plant,  its  native 
country,  and  the  year  of  its  introduction  into  Britain.  This  naming  of  the 
trees  will,  it  is  conceived,  very  greatly  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  gar- 
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den«  more  especially  as  a  place  of  resort  for  youog  peraoas,  and  isonaer 
quenily  increase  its  value  to  the  town. 

**]ii  the  managetneDt  of  this  ffandeii,  the  ground  ia  which  the  masses 
are  planted  will  only  require  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  covered  with 
the  short  grass  which  is  mown  from  the  glades.  As  the  trees  and  shrubs 
advance  in  growth,  the  duplicates  will  require  to  be  removed;  and,  af\er 
this,  both  trees  and  shrubs  must  be  prevented  from  touching  each  other 
by  pnming.  While  this  is  attended  to,  care  must  be  taken  that,  in  all  the 
masses  near  the  boundary  fence,  both  trees  and  shrubs  be  allowed  to  grovr 
as  clo8e  to  each  other  as  they  can,  without  coming  into  absolute  contact. 
The  masses  of  roses  will  require  to  be  taken  up  and  properly  repkmted 
in  fresh  soil  every  three  or  four  years,  and  the  masses  of  flowers,  which 
may  be  chiefly  hardy  showy  annuals  of  low  growth,  or  entirely  mignonette, 
will  also  require  the  soil  to  be  occasionally  renewed.  It  must  be  constant- 
ly borne  in  mind  by  the  managers  of  this  garden,  that  a  border  or  plant- 
ation of  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  never  allowed  to  touch,  but  wliicb 
are,  at  the  same  time,  placed  as  close  together  as  they  possibly  can  be 
without  touching,  produces  a  much  more  eflectual  screen  than  a  thick 
plantation.  In  a  thin  plantation,  such  as  we  allude  to,  there  is  a  compact 
mass  of  foliage  on  every  tree  and  shrub,  from  the  ground  upwards;  and, 
if  there  are  only  two  rows  of  such  trees  and  shrube^  the  plants  of  the  one 
row  alternating  with  the  openings  of  the  other,  the  screen  will  be  as 
eflectual  as  if  it  consisted  oi^  a  holly  hedge.  If  this  mode  oT  keeping  up 
a  screen,  lioth  in  the  boundary  plantations  and  in  the  masses  which  sepa- 
rate the  walks,  be  neglected,  the  eflect  of  the  garden  will  very  soon  be 
materially  injured,  and  the  plantations,  so  far  from  having  that  gardenesque 
character  which  they  are  intended  to  have,  will  resemble  mere  common- 
place masses  of  shrubbery ;  the  boundary  will  be  seen  from  every  point 
of  view;  the  eye  will  penetrate  the  interior  in  all  dn«ctions;  ana  the 
effect  of  the  whole,  as  a  work  of  art,  will  be  destroy ed.** 

The  list  of  plants,  suitable  for  omaroenting  these  grounds  might 
be  of  some  service,  but  it  is  too  long  to  copy.  The  whole 
number  of  plants  is  as  follows : — 

Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  272  plants.  Deciduous  trees,  178 
plants.  Deciduous  shrubs,  537  plants.  Climbers,  40  plants. 
Select  trees  and  shrubs,  115  plants.  Supplementaries,  100  plants. 
Whole  number,  1242  plants. 

Art.  5  is  a  "  description  of  Woodbine  Cottage,  Torquay,  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Johnes.'.'  In  this  we  notice  that  the  fine  guava^ 
PsidiumCattleyanum,  fruits  to  perfection  without  fire  heat. 

Art.  6  contains  a  list  of  the  places  in  Britain,  from  which  return 
papers  have  been  received  for  the  Aboretum  Britannicum. 

Articles  7  and  8,  are  upon  the  cultivation  of  mushrooms.  The 
first  method  is  as  follows : — 

**  About  the  middle  of  July,  when  preparing  the  ground  for  earij 
broccoli  or  Savoy,  I  have  some  of  the  best  fresh  horse  dung,  thai  is  shorty 
and  has  not  much  straw  in  it,  dug  in  the  furrow,  under  the  soil  where  the 
row  of  broccoli  or  Savoy  plants  are  to  be  planted.  The  furrow  is  filled 
pretty  full  of  the  dung,  and  trodden  rather  firm,  and  a  few  pieces  of  the 
spawn  are  put  in  it;  the  mould  is  then  dug  over  ir,  and  the  digging  is  con- 
tinued, until  where  the  next  row  of  plants  is  intended ;  which  furrow  is 
filled  with  dung  and  spawn  as  the  former;  and  so  on,  as  far  as  the*  ground 
is  to  be  planted.  Afler  the  groimd  is  dug,  the  plants  are  planted,  and 
nothing  further  is  required.    1  do  not  use  any  more  diuig  in  this  way  than 
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would  be  raqoiied  fiur  tbe  auiie  quantitj  of  ground  if  wpm^d  remkurljr 
Of«r  it  in  the  usual  way;  and  the  plants  grow  more  yigorously^iy  naving 
tbe  dung  under  them.  I  consider  tliat  the  broccoli  or  Saroy  plants  are  of 
great  service  to  the  working  of  the  spawn,  by  shading  it  from  the  hot  sun 
and  hoKvy  rains. 

*  About  the  middle  of  September,  the  mushrooms  come  up  in  great 
quaDtities^  larse  and  fine.  I  have  this  morning  (Sept  21)  gathered  nearly 
half  a  bushel  of  larse  mushrooms  flrom  about  two  poles  of  ffroundf, 
irianted  as  above ;  and  have  had  two  or  three  ^theiings  before,  and  ezpeet 
10  have  a  good  oMuiy  more  before  tbe  season  is  over." 

Tbe  method  adopted  in  the  latter  article  is  entirely  new  to  us : 
we  have  never  before  read  of  the  Mushroom  Stone.  Tbe  author 
writes  thus : — 

"I  have  no  doubt  but  yon,  and  many  of  your  correspondents,  are  ae- 
quaintad  with  the  mushroom  stone ;  but,  as  I  have  not  seen  it  mentioned 
in  your  Magazine,  I  send  you  the  following  account  of  one  that  was  under 
my  care  for  upwards  of  two  years.  It  was  sent  to  Mr.  Thorbnm  of 
Hurth,  from  Calabfa,in  Sicily,  with  directions  to  give  it  a  little  water  when 
It  appeared  dry,  which  was  generally  three  or  rour  times  a  week  in  dry 
weather:  and,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  afler  1  received  it,  a  coqple  oif 
drashroonis  made  their  appearance,  which  grew  to  be  very  large ;  1  thiok, 
about  9  in.  in  diameter.  They  were  porous  beneath,  in  place  of  gill,  as 
in  the  common  mushroom ;  consequently,  they  appeared  rather  to  be  a 
species  of  Bol^tdb  than  a  species  of  .^giricus.  Howeverj  they  were  of 
excellent  flavor,  and  the  ship  captain  who  brought  the  stone  home,  told 
me  that  it  produced  three  mushrooms  at  sea,  which,  he  said,  were  very 
fine.  In  tliree  or  four  weeks  after  the  two  above-mentioned  were  gather- 
ed, three  or  four  more  came  up,  and  so  on,  for  the  first  year.  The  second 
year  it  was  not  quite  so  productive ;  and,  in  1833,  my  successor  informed 
me  chat  the  mushroom  stone  was  nearly  exhausted*  I  think  euj^bt  or  tea 
such  stones,  would  supply  an  ordinary  fiimily  with  mushrooms  for  two  or 
three  ycarfc** 


Abt.  II.  Paxton^s  fforticultural  Register.  Edited  by  James 
Msun,  A.  L.  S.  In  monthly  numbers,  8vo.  1$.  each.  Nos. 
LV,  LVI,  and  LYII,  for  January,  February  and  March. 

Since  the  editorial  department  ot  this  magazine  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Main^  it  has  much  improved,  and  become  very 
interestbg  to  gardeners.  Previous  to  bis  entering  upon  his  duties, 
and  latt^ly  while  under  tbe  direction  of  Mr.  Paxton,  it  contained 
little  that  was  worthy  of  the  subject  of  horticulture,  and  was  de- 
creasing in  public  favor,  if  we  might  judge  from  many  circum- 
stances. When  this  magazine  was  first  Mndertaken,  it  was  filled 
with  usefiil  %Dd  ^u^ellent  practioai  anicies,  and  tbe  fiist  volume  19 
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a  valuable  addition  to  the  already  extensive  works  on  horticulture. 
It  gradually,  however,  became  less  entertaining,  and  when  Mr. 
Paxton  commenced  his  Magazine  of  Botany y  all  his  labor  seemed 
to  have  been  betowed  on  that,  to  the  neglect  of  the  Register,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  articles  which  were  first  published  in  the 
former  and  copied  at  length  into  the  latter,  so  that  persons  taking 
the  two  works,  received  but  little  more  benefit  than  ii  they  took  but 
one.  Mr.  Paxton's  time,  also,  we  presume — being  forester  and 
head  gardener  to  his  grace  the  Duke  .of  Devonshire,  whose  exten- 
sive ranges  of  houses,  are  so  deservedly  celebrated-^-must  be 
somewhat  limited,  and  consequently  he  could  not  bestow  that  care 
upon  it  which  he  probably  would  have  done  bad  this  not  been 
the  case.  The  editorial  department  was  at  length  put  mto  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Main,  who  has  rendered  it,  by  his  able  pen,  alto- 
gether another  work.  We  shall  occasionally  look  it  over,  and 
whatever  we  find  that  is  useful  to  our  readers  we  shall  lay  before 
them. 

The  January,  February  and  March  numbers  each  commence  with 
an  article  uppn  the  ^^shrivelling,"  or3hanking,  sometimes  called,  of 
grapes.  This  disease,  which  is  always  mor^  or  less  observable  in 
vines  grown  in  green-houses  and  graperies  in  our  vicinity,  has  never 
been  satisfectorily  accounted  for,  although  many  and  various  causes 
have  been  assigned  to  its  appearance.  From  whatever  cause  it 
does  arise,  it, is  a  very  destructive  disease  to  the  grape,  and  lre«» 
quently  a  large  part  of  the  clusters  of  a  whole  crop  are  much  in- 
jured. *Some  cultivators  attribute  it  to  a  damp  cold  border ;  some 
to  dampness  of  the  soil  in  the  house  ;  many  to  want  of  air  when 
the  fruit  is  coloring  and  ripening,  and  others  to  overbearing  the 
vines.  We  have  had  some  experience  in  raising  grapes,  but  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  making  any  assertbns  in  regard  to  what 
we  imagine  to  be  the  cause.  We  have  been  partially  troubled 
with  the  disease ;  but  we  intend  to  make  such  observations  and  to 
note  down  such  facts  as  are  likely  to  throw  additional  light  upon 
the  snbject.  For  the  present  we  would  du'ect  attention  to  the 
following  article,  which  comes  nearer  to  oqr  ideas  of  the  cause  than 
any  thing  that  we  have  before  seen : — 

**  In  reference  to  the  **  shriveUing  of  grapes,"  I  beg  leave  to  add  a  few 
remarks  to  those  of  Mr.  Denyer,  not  only  with  the  view  of  supporting 
his  statements,  but  also  to  mention  the  result  of  my  experience,  fiur  the 
benefit  of  my  **  younger  brethren." 

A  range  of  houses  was  placed  under  my  care  some  years  ago,  where 
the  grapes  produced  had  been  bad  colored  and  shrivelled.  I  forced 
them  two  seasons,  and,  although  those  berries  which  did  swell  were 
well  colored,  yet  the  extreniities  of  the  bunches  shriveUed.  Mr.  Judd 
bad  stated  in  the  ^  Transactions,"  that  inattention  to  airing  the  houses 
was  the  cause.  Several  gardeners  of  high  repute,  to  whom  I  mentioned 
the  circumstance,  were  of  the  same  opinion.  As,  however^  I  had  been 
duly  initiated  into  the  routine  of  foroing,  and  bad  attended  to  these 
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From  aeveral  observations  I  had  made,  very  similar  to  those  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  D^  1  came  to  a  similar  conclusion,  viz^  that  it  originated 
in  a  want  of  energy  in  the  root,  and  which,  as  he  has  justly  stated, 
might  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes.  In  my  case,  I  conceived  it  to  arise 
from  a.  poor,  cold  border.  The  border,  I  was  informed,  had  been  duly 
dnuned  when  it  was  made ;  but,  as  the  situation  of  the  garden  was  low, 
and  the  subsoil  strong  clay,  and  an  excavation  haringbeen  made  for  the 
border,  it  v^as  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  roots  must  sufier  from 
cold.  Moreover,  the  border  was  shaded  by  si  row  of  espalier  trees, 
which  grew  a  short  distance  from  it  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
raifdng  the  roots  to  the  sur&ce ;  1  therefore  removed  the  apple-trees^ 
lower^  the  walk  at  the  front  of  the  border,  and,  as  the  stems  outside 
of  the  house,  were  naked,  I  laid  a  covering  of  decayed  leaves  and  dung 
on  the  suriace.  By  these  moans  the  roots  were  ultimately  acted  upon  by 
the  genial  rays  of  the  sun.  WiOdn  the  houses,  I  left  but  a  thin  crop  of 
grapes,  and  a  limited  supply  of  wood  for  the  succeeding,  year.  The  re< 
salt  was  most  satisfactory. 

My  usual  practice  now  is,  to  dress  the  border  everv  9waimtr  with 
decayed  leaves  and  a  little  loam.  In  a  cold,  wet  season,  t  leave  but  thin 
crops ;  in  a  dry,  hot  season,  good  crops.  When  the  latter  is  the  case»  I 
supply  the  roots  with  water  most  abundantly,  without  any  fear  of  para- 
lynng  their  efforts.  The  grapes  produced  are  generally  acknired  for.their 
size,  color,  and  flavor. 

To  young  gardtnat  I  would  say,  do  not  be  too  anxious  for  a  great 
crop  m  your  first  effort.  Endeavor  to  ascertain  the  capabilities  of  your 
vines  Attention  to  the  ripeness  of  the  wood  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  place,  will  very  much  assist  you  in  this  particular.  If  you  are  re- 
quired to  make  new  borders,  elevate  them  as  much  as  you  conveniently 
can,  particularly  if  the  site  be  low  and  damp.  A  bed  of  compost  fr^m 
eighteen  to  twenty.four  inches  is  quite  depth  enough.  Extend  the  roots 
horizontally,  as  much  as  circumstances  v^rill  admit 

To  genJOimtn  may  I  be  allowed  to  sav,  desire  to  have  good  fruit  rather 
than  great  abundimce :  make  every  allowance  for  local  circumstances, 
and  the  natural  difficulties  your  ^dener  has  to  contend  with.  Do  not 
irface  implicit  reliance  on  the  writings  or  the  sayings  of  any  man,  merely 
because  he  has  obtained  a  decree  of  notoriety ; — many  write  and  talk 
fix>m  no  other  motive.  Mr.  Judd,  I  fear,  is  amongst  the  number.  Why, 
every  gardener  of  ordinary  observation  knows  that  when  the  ^  cuticles 
cf  the  berries"  are  acted  upon  by  the  sun's  rays,  it  is  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  rays  acting  like  a  burning-glass^  and  injuring  only  the  part 
where  the  focus  strikes :  hence  we  see  the  side  next  the  sun  iniured-^ 
die  other  side  perfect*  I  have,  indeed,  known  grapes  really  scalded  by 
vapor  heated  to  a.  great  degree ;  but  ^t  is  a  very  difrerent  thing  to  the 
''shrivelling  of  grapes." 

As  &r  as  I  have  observed,  when  grapes  are  injured  from  external 
causes,  the  heny  discovers  it  first  In  the  ''shrivelling  of  grapes,"  the 
defect  is  first  exhibited  in  the  pedicle." 

Some  remarks  "  on  the  different  methods  of  training  fruit-trees 
round  the  quarters  or  compartments  of  kitcben-gardens,"  are  very 
good,  and  contain  considerable  information.  The  old-fashioned 
system  of  distributing  large  standard  trees  all  over  the  kitchen  gar- 
den, to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  vegetation  underneath,  will  soon  be 
exploded  here,  as  it  is  already  in  Britain.  Thqy  are  not  only, 
ftom  many  reasons,  improper  for  the  purpose,  but  tbey  give  a  good 
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kkchen  garden  too  much  the  aspect  of  an  orchard.  Dwoif,  neatly 
trained  trees  are  so  much  superior  as  regfurds  beauty,  and  so  much 
more  convenient  for  picking  the  fruit,  that  there  need  not  be  any 
necessity  of  urging  the  planting  of  such  in  preference  to  tali  stand- 
ard trees.  Espalier  training  is  also  a  very  exoelieiit  way  of  getting 
much  fruit  from  a  small  piece  of  ground  ;  and  we  wish  the  system 
was  more  generally  adopted  here.  The  author's  remarks  corres- 
pond so  near  with  our  own  ideas  on  this  subject,  that  we  extract 
them  for  the  information  of  our  readers : — 

**  To  have  fruit  trees  symmetrically  trained,  and  which  do  not  uaurp 
too  much  space,  is  what  would  occur  to  every  one  as  most  dewralile, 
and  accordingly  the  old  FVench  and  Dutch  fashion  of  espaliers  was  veiy 
early  adopted  in  this  country.  And  so  indispensable  were  espalier* 
considered  formerly,  that  the  most  expensive  rails,  as  they  are  called^ 
were  in  many  places  erected  for  the  trees.  We  have  worked  in  a 
garden  where  the  espalier  rails  were  made  bv  carpenters  of  the  best 
yellow  deal,  with  top  and  bottom  rails,  into  both  of  which  the  upri^ta 
were  all  morticed,  painted  light  blue,  and  fixed  in  stone  pattens. 
Moreover,  at  each  corner  there  were  lock-up  gates,  of  no  manner 
of  use,  but  of  much  trouble  to  the  foreman,  who  had  to  see  all 
these  gates  were  locked  everv  eveninff.  And,  what  was  worst  of  aH, 
the  construction  was  bad;  the  uprights  being  ao  large,  that  it  was 
imposmble  to  keep  the  trees  in  proper  form,  unless  nuls  and  shreds 
had  been  used. 

Many  different  forms  of  espalier  rails  have  been  invented,  and  of 
ieither  wood  or  iron ;  but  none  answer  the  purpose  better  than  rong^ 
■ix-feet  stakes,  pointed  and  charred  at  bottom,  driven  by  line  fourteen 
inches  into  the  ground,  and  connected  at  top  by  a  ledge  of  some  kind 
of  tough  wood.  The  stakes  are  about  ten  inches  from  each  other,  and 
along  tnem  the  lateral  branches  are  trained. 

The  most  common  form  of  training  on  espalier  rails,  is  that  called 
horizontal,  that  is,  with  an  upright  stem,  and  the  branches  led  rigbt 
and  left  is  pairs  therefrom.  I'his  is  the  most  symmetrical  and  suitaols 
for  the  purpose ;  very  little  gromid  is  occupied,  and  eqiaiiers  so  trained 
are  profitable  and  neat  boundaries  to  the  quarters  of  a  garden.  They 
are  easy  of  access,  either  for  pruning,  trainmgor  gathering  the  finat,  and 
the  trees  are  perfectly  safe  from  being  damaged  by  wind. 

To  fbrm  a  tree  intended  to  be  trained  in  this  manner,  maiden  plants 
bne  or  two  years  from  the  graft  are  chosen ;  and,  the  ground  being  well 
prepared  for  their  reception  by  trenching,  &c.,  are  planted  opposite  a 
stake,  to  which  the  most  central  shoot  is  ^ways  tramed.  Two  lateral 
shoots  are  tied  down  horizontally,  about  eight  or  ten  inches  firom  the 
ground,  annually  continued  outwards  from  the  stem  as  ftr  as  tbey  will 
go,  Or  until  they  have  reached  to  the  outside  of  the  space  the  troe  is 
mtended  to  cover.  Thus  the  youn^  tree  consists  of  only  three  shoots 
during  the  first  year.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  central  leader  is 
prun^  down  to  about  a  foot  lonz,  and  this  on  the  following  summer 
will,  or  may  be  allowed  to,  produce  three  shoots,  the  topmost  to  be 
trained  upright,  and  the  others,  one  on  each  side  horizontally.  This 
method  of  pruning  down  the  upright,  and  leading  the  laterals  hori- 
jmntally,  is  continued  year  after  year,  until  the  central  shoot  reaches 
the  top,  when,  if  the  two  last  laterals  are  high  enough,  it  is  entirely 
prunea  ofi^ 

When  a  young  tree  is  very  vi^rous,  the  desired  fbrm  may  be  more 
axpeditioualy  obtained,  by  makmg  the  upright  prodnoe  two  pairs  of 
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literals,  infllead  of  one  pair.  This  is  done  by  stof^ii^  theuroifffat 
when  it  has  attained  the  length  of  twelve  or  thirteen  inches.  Tliis 
will  h^pen,  perhaps^  about  the  beginning  of  July;  and  will  cause 
three  Other  slioots  to  be  prodmed  dumw  the  autunuiy  to  be  trained  as 
before.  We  have  seen  a  young  Jargoneue  pear  tree  managed  so  as  to 
produce  three  pairs  of  laterals  in  the  course  of  one  sununer ;  but  this  is 
not  a  common  case. 

Some  practitioners  prefer  having  two  stems  rather  than  one,  because 
it  diverts  the  upright  current  of  the  sap  ioto  two  channels,  and  thereby 
induces  a  slower  growth,  which  is  fiivorable  to  early  filiitiulness.  In 
this  plan,  a.  young  tree  having  four  shoots  is  planted  between  two 
stakes.  These  receive  the  two  middle  shoots  to  form  the  uprights, 
and  the  two  outside  shoots  are  tied  down  horizontally.  The  uprights 
ave  annually  pruned  down  to  ftimish  laterals  year  ttfter  year  till  the 
fi>rm  is  complete. 

Whether  with  one  or  two  stems  this  style  of  training  always  looks 
neat ;  and,  when  the  trees  ave  also  fruitful,  is  preferable  to  any  other, 
whether  on  a  low  wall  or  espalier.  But  it  requires  considerable  skill 
and  almost  hourly  attendance  during  the  summer,  to  accomplish  this 
desirable  result  The  natural  tendency  of  the  tree  is  to  rise  upward ; 
and  instead  of  the  buds  which  come  forth  from  the  stem  and  branches 
being  formed  into  flowers,  they  are  chiefly  produced  into  barren  shoots. 
A  strong  growth  of  these  are  annually  produced,  and,  for  the  most  part,  at 
right  angles  to  the  branches ;  and  therefore,  departing  so  entirely  from 
tl^  style  of  training,  must  necessarily  be  pruned  ofi*  to  maintain  the 

Smmetry  of  the  tree.  If  this  luxuriant  summer  growth  be  allowed,  it  at 
e  same  time  strengthens  and  extends  the  roots  by  prompting  them  to' 
increased  action  in  the  following  year ;  a  circumstance  rather  to  be  avoid- 
ed than  encouraged  in  a  fruit  tree. 

To  obtain  the  desired  form,  and  induce  fruitfulness,  the  vigor  of  the 
tree  naust  be  checked,  by  preventing  all  extravagant  growth  in  the  sum- 
mer ;  and  with  this  view  the  trees  must  be  fl^equently  inspected  during 
the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  in  order  to  rub  off  eviry  bud  threat- 
ening to  come  forth  in  a  wrong  place.  And  of  those  suflered  to  remain 
to  form  qpurs,  they  should  be  stoi^ed  as  soon  as  they  have  gained  a 
length  of  six  or  seven  inches.  The  leading  shoots  at  the  point  of  the 
bnmches  are  never  stopped  tiU  they  have  gained  their  utmost  limit,  or  tiU 
thev  interfere  with  other  trees. 

This  dismemberment,  performed  annually,  soon  gets  the  whole  sys- 
tem iiito  a  stunted  or  stationary  state,  and  until  this  state  of  an  espalier 
be  acquired,  it  is  never  sufficiently  iruitfuL 

As  trees  trained  as  espaliers  are  tiiose  called  spur-bearers,  and  which 
spurs  bear  the  flowers,  they  are  particularly  cared  for  in  pruning; 
always  preserving  those  nearest  the  place  whence  they  issue,  so  as  to 
keep  them  snugly  in  line,  and  not  dangling  too  far  from  the  branches. 
The  senior  Mr.  Harrison  has  .nven  excelkct  directions  on  this  branch 
of  pruning  iruit  trees,  and  well  worth  the  consideration  of  all  engaged 
in  the  buraiesa.  ^ 

Espaliers  are  planted  at  various  distances,  according  to  their  natural 
volume ;  but  as  the  quality  of  the  soil  always  determines  the  erovirth,  it 
is  not  easy  to  fix  a  rule  for  inter^istances.  In  a  kindly  loam  ofmiddling 
quality  and  of  moderate  depth,  the  distances  may  vary  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  feet;  the  nearer  distances  for  plums  and  apples,  the  g^reater 
for  pears  and  some  sorts  of  cherries.  Some  trainers  intennix  the 
branches  of  proximate  trees ;  in  which  case  they  may  be  planted  at  first, 
nearer  together.  But  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  supernumeraries ;  the 
trouble  of  removing  a  tree  firom  between  two  overbearing,  or  valuable 
n^l^bors,  is  not  great,  and  besides  it  gives  opportunity  for  seleotiof 
those  most  worthy  the  station. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELUGENCE. 


Abt.  L     Gtneral  AToHcei. 

A  ffuxfe  of  Presermnf^  fhe  Flowers  qf  the  Farm. — ^I  was  induced,  last 
summer,  to  endeavor  to  preserve  the  flowers  of  some  very  fine  pansies, 
by  gumming  them  on  pasteboard,  and  covering  them  with  gum  water; 
they  looked  very  well  at  first ;  but,  in  a  short  period,  the  colors  of  seve- 
ral of  them  began  to  fkde,  while  others  are  at  present  as  brilliant  as  the 
day  I  finished  them.  Had  all  the  specimens  faded  on  exposure  to  the 
light,  I  should  not  have  been  so  much  surprised ;  but  I  cannot  account 
for  some  having  laded,  while  others  remained  good.  Perhaps  some  of 
your  readers  would  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  information  as  to  the  best 
and  surest  mode  of  preserving  the  colors.  I  have  heard  that,  if  the 
flowers  ^re  gathered  under  a  very  hot  sun,  the  colors  will  stand.---(/.  JL 
in  Gard,  M^») 


Abt.  n.    Foreign  J^^otioes. 
ENGLAND. 


The  question  whether  Potatoes  ought  to  he  planted  whole  or  in  sets,  appears 
to  be  still  undecided.  It  is  still  vexata  queslio.  *  •  .  •  *  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  whole  potatoes  produce  the  greatest  receipt. 
I  proved  to  a  fi'iend  of  mine  in  Yorkshire,  that,  by  his  mode  of  cultivat- 
ing potatoes,  he  lost  not  less  than  one  thousana  pounds  last  year.  I 
once  before  addressed  you  on  the  subject  of  potatoes^  in  the  hope  that 
you  would  have  called  the  public  attention,  and  I  told  you  I  should  make 
an  accurate  experiment  this  year.  I  did  so,  but  I  fear  it  will  faiL  We 
were  v^thout  rain  for  six  weeks ;  the  haulm  was  quite  buriit  up,  and  now 
the  weather  is  so  wet,  that  I  cannot  take  the  potatoes  up.  However, 
I  will  note  the  result,  be  it  what  it  may ;  for  I  thmk  the  cidture  of  pota. 
toes  a  much  more  important  object  than  others  seem  to  do. — (it  Lowndes^ 
Gard.  Mag.] 

J^ew  VanOji  of  the  Grope.— At  the  September  meeting  of  the  Cam- 
bridgeshke  Horticultural  Society,  last  year,  Mr.  Wilmot,  of  Isleworth, 
presented  specimen  clusters  of  anew  seedling-  grape  of  the  Muscat  kind. 
It  is  stated  to  be  a  most  prolific  bearer,  and  can  be  obtained  to  perfection 
fi^m  March  till  October.  It  is  called  Wilmofs  Early  Prolific  Muscat — 
(Gard.Mag.\ 

N'ew  S^aes  or  Variety  of  Onion, — ^In  an  article  on  Horticulture,  in  the 
EnofcUnHidiaBrilannicat  vol.  ix,  p.  671,  is  mentioned  **  a  pearl  onion,  as  of 
recent  mtroduction  and  little  known.  It  is  said  to  produce  clusters  of 
little  bulbs  at  the  root,  the  bulbs  having  a  fine  white  color  like  the  true 
silver-skin,  and  being  very  fit  for  piclding.  Mr.  G.  Don  considers  it  a 
distinct  species,  the  •I'llium  Hillen  of  his  Monogrtrnk^Qard.  Mag.) 

TSryTdium  IneanMunu — ^The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is,  we  are  glad  to 
learn,  spreading  rapidly ;  and  it  is,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  ^ne- 
raify  taking  the  plaoe  of  tares.    It  produces  a  much  greater  quantiQr  of 
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food,  and  does  not  require  much  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  labor  beatowed 
oo  preparing  the  sround  and  sowing  it.  It  also  comes  in  a  fortnight 
earlier. — ( Card,  Mag.) 

Tkunbirgm  aUiia  var.  dlba^-^At  the  exhibition  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  specimens  of  a  new  variety  of  the 
Thunb^rgia  alita  were  shown  for  the  first  time  in  the  country.  The 
flowers  are  clear  white,  with  a  jet  black  eye.— (GardL  Mag.) 

Large  Hydnmgttu — ^Theie  is  a  hydrangea  crowing  in  the  open  ground 
at  Trinfpvainton,  near  Penzance,  which  is  K>rty-five  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, eight  feet  in  height,  and  had  above  one  thousand  three  hundred 
flowers  on  it  last  year.  There  are  some  hundreds  of  hydrangeas  in  the 
]plantati(His  at  Tringwainton,  which  have  all  sprung  fit>m  this  plant — 


Male  Cane  .^bpje.— This  variety  was  lately  exhibited  at  the  London 
Horticultural  SocietVs  exhibition,  and,  in  the  report  in  the  Qardener^t 
MauPOBskte,  it  is  stated  ^lat  **  this  exceedingly  delicate  and  beautiful  apple, 
in  Finale,  near  Genoa,  is  only  here  [Englaiidl  a  vapid^  pale,  and  a  very 
poorTflavored  apple ;  such  is  the  efifect  of  climate  P  The  variety  has 
been  exhibited  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  its 
qualities  have  been  considered  veiy  inferior. — Condi. 


Art.  in.    Domestic  ATotiees. 


Earhf  PoUdoee. — ^Mr.  Walker,  of  Roxbury,  at  a  very  late  meeting  (April 
23d)  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Societv,  presented  for  exhibition 
a  potato  of  this  year's  growth,  of  larre  size,  ft  was  one  out  of  a  speci- 
men of  about  half  a  peck  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Hortic4i]tural  Socie^  on  the  19th  ult  It  was  raised  at  Hyde  Park,  the 
residence  of  R  Holbrook,  Esq^  by  his  ffardener,  Mr.  HorrvelL  Mr. 
Walker  received  this  specimen  when  at  New  York,  fi^m  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Society. — Conds. 

JSTew  Vaneiy  of  Ptmq)kin.r--The  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  member  of 
Congress,  of  this  city,  has  presented  to  our  fi^end  and  cotemporary, 
T.  G.  Fessenden,  Esq.,  a  few  seeds  of  a  new  kind,  called  the  **  seven 
Year's  pumpkin.**  Its  principal  valuable  property  consists  in  the  great 
length  of  time  it  may  be  kept  in  a  sound  state  of  preservation.  Mr.  Law* 
rence  states  in  a  letter  that  he  was  informed  that  ^  one  which  was  pulled 
three  years,"  is  now  as  *^  sound  as  it  was  the  day  it  was  taken  fi^m  the 
vine."    The  seeds  were  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. — Conds. 

Bvlbs  presented  to  theMassachusetis  H&rUetdtural  Society. — The  folio wmg 
are  some  of  the  kinds  which  were  sent  to  the  Society,  by  Baron  Von 
Lud wig,  of  Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  distributed  among  the 
members :— AmaryUis  falcata,  A.  var.  sp.  from  fi-ontier,  Babiitna  stricta 
var.,  B.  h!ibra.cy^ea,  and  plic^ta,  Brunsvigio,  sp.  Bulblne  pugioneftrme 
and  floribdnda,  Antholy^  mont^a  and  pre^lta,  HsBminthus  coccineus 
and  tigrinus,  Omithdgalum  inconspicuum,  aiireum  and  adreum  var.,  C^- 
tiuithus,  new  sp.  not  described,  Vallbta  purpurea,  Wats6nta  sp.,  spidita, 
Meriiuia,  Meriana  var.,  and  aletroides ;  Ner^ne  sarni^nsis  and  undul^ta, 
Disa  cbrysost&chya,  Gladiolus  hirsdtus,  bUndus,  al^tus  and  new  sp. ; 
Hesperimtha  sp^  Trit6nia  lineata,  longifldra  and  sp.,./xia  flexu6sa,  strio 
ta,  stricta  var.,  and  viridifl6ra ;  Cyan^lla  Mtea,  Peyr6usta  corymb6sa,  and 
falcata,  Euedtmus  sp.    The  bulbs  were  received  in  fine  order. — Conds. 

TransjdanHng  Evergreen  Trees, — ^In  our  last  number,  at  p.  155,  are 
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Bome  most  eze^ltat  naamtka  uoom  the  proper  Bo&mm  and  method  cif 

Slastiiig  evetgnnm^  by  our  vaWble  own-oapoBdonty  Mr,  Downkig,  of 
fewburgh,  N.  Y.  As  this  is  just  the  time,  we  would  edl  tho  attentian 
of  our  KMders  to  his  romarics  as  tbey  muiy  ahoooat  be  eonaidered  aa  the 
rMnatwn  of  what  can  be  said  upon  the  aubjeet  in  so  ftw  wordsL  In 
looking  over  Mr.  A116,  •«.  <*  PUnUmg  Evugmuu/*  howe«er,  we  Bociced 
the  fbUowing  paragraph  whi^  containa  some  lunla  upon  the  importanea 
of  speedineas  in  jperforming  the  operatioo:-^^  Jn  planting  evergreeBS  in 
wiiitBr,  a  dutt,  calm  day  answers  TeryweU;  but  in  autumn  or  spdng,  a 
moist  rainy  day  is  best  Whether  planting  be  done  in  a  dull  day,  or  a  wet 
day,  OP  a  dry  day,  it  is  Tory  necessary  to  Imp  in  view  the  expedieiH^  of 
keeping  the  plants  for  a  short  time  out  of  the  ground  as  possible;  if  only 
a  few  minutes,  so  much  the  better ;  and,  in  all  cases  when  it  can  be 
done,  where  great  numbers  are  to  be  planted^  we  should,  if  possible^ 
have  some  men  stationed  to  taice  up  tb»  plants,  others  to  carry  them,  and 
a  third  set  to  put  them  into  the  gnnmd.  In  all  seaaons,  situational  and 
aoils,  the  plants  should  be  well  soaked  with  water,  as  soon  as  the  earth 
is  put  about  the  roots."  More  than  one  half  of  the  evergreens  which 
are  yearly  set  out,  die  from  a  ne^eet  of  watoring  alone ;  bat  if  the  above 
directions  are  followed,  we  are  certain  that  we  abould  not  hear  the  uni* 
versal  complaint  ^lat  we  now  do,  of  the  difficulty  of  making  evergreens 
live, — Conds. 

Variation  of  Foliagt, — A  beautiful  instance  of  a  not  unusual  occurrence 
of  the  variation  observable  in  the  leaves  of  the  Red  Cedar  (Juniperus 
virginiina]  is  now  lying  before  me.  The  specimen  comprises  the  usual 
imbricatea  leaves^  an  abundance  of  abnormal  ones,  becoming  aceroee, 
elongated,  and  the  gradual  transition  back  to  the  original  form  on  the 
same  branch.  Those  leaves  which  have  undergone  a  mutation,  are  al- 
ternate and  opposite,  perhaps,  in  fiict,  produced  lylht  rapid  do^gation  of 
the  axi$  of  the  $booL  The  upper  surface  of  each  leaf  is  of  a  very  percep- 
tible glaucous  hue.  Whenever  such  a  change  takes  place  on  a  tree  of 
this  species,  it  may  be  observed  at  a  considerable  distance,  on  account  of 
its  pecuhjar  and  disnmilar  forav — /.  JUK  ^ 

PentiUmon  camaanuUUtu  and  akropurpitreus, — Are  these  *two  beautiful 
species  perennial?  If  perennial,  are  they  hardy?  We  had  several 
species  in  our  garden  last  fall,  and  all  are  alive  now,  and  growing  vuor* 
.  ously,  except  these  two  which  were  destroyed  by  the  winter,  m  Lou- 
don's HortM  BrUanmcUif  they  are  enumerated  as  Jramt  perennials ;  have 
any  of  our  readers  ever  had  them  live  through  our  long  winters? — 
Conda* 

The  JSTtw  Zealand  Flax,  Phdrmum  Unax. — This  plant,  which  is  said,  in  its 
native  kabitatj  to  furnish  a  very  strong  and  durable  fil^,  which  is  manu* 
fiu^tured  into  cordage  and  coarse  linen,  is  worth  at  least  the  attempt  at 
acclimatizing  in  the  Southern  States,  where  it  mi^ht  offer  a  new  staple 
for  cultivation.  It  haa  been  stated  that  it  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  bear  the 
winter  of  Cork,  Ireland.  We  wish  some  spirited  cultivator  who  would 
give  the  experiment  a  fiiir  trial,  would  attempt  it  in  a  fiivorable  site  south 
of  the  Potomac.  We  are  authorized  by  a  gentleman  of  this  neighbor- 
hood, who  has  plants  in  his  possession,  to  say  that  he  will  place  the 
Aetr  Zealand  flax  in  the  hands  of  any  gentleman  of  the  Carolinas,  Geor- 
iria,  or  the  more  southern  States,  who  will  enga|^  to  test  the  experiment 
ndrly,  and  make  known  the  result — JL  J.  Dmomng,  Botanic  Garden  and 
JS/ur9enf,  JStewburgh,  At  F. 

Sctngtmnitria  canadhms. — ^This  truly  beautiful  vernal  bleemer  should  be 
introduced  into  eveiy  garden.  The  flowers  make  their  appearance 
almost  as  soon  as  the  snow-drop  (Anezadne),  and  continue  in  Uoom  for 
several  days,  during  which  time  they  are  the  most  showy  ornaments  of 
the  border,  but  few  plants  putting  forth  their  flowers  at  such  an  early 
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aesMU.  We  were  first  struck  with  its  elegance  from  observing,  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge,  several  little  patches,  of  it  when  in  its  flill 
flowering  state ;  they  might  be  seen  from  any  part  of  the  garden,  so 
profuse  were  their  snowy  blossoms.  It  is  much  prized  in  England, 
where  it  is  cultivated  with  great  care.  It  grows  beautifully  in  several 
locations  in  the  vicinity,  where  it  can  be  easily  procured,  as  it  can,  we 
presume,  be  had  at 'any  of  the  nurseries.  The  plants  delight  in  a  shady 
moist  place ;  and,  for  this  reason,  are  valuable,  as  they  will  thrive  under 
the  dnp  of  trees,  or  on  borders  where  the  sim  shines  but  a  few  hours 
during  die  day.  A  partially  decomposed  leaf  soil  or  peat  is  preferable, 
in  which  they  will  grow  vigorously,  and  spread  with  great  rapidity.  We 
transferred  only  two  small  plants  to  our  garden  a  year  since,  and  there 
are  now  in  blossom  more  than  thirty  flowers. — Conds, 

Bxtradfrom  a  letter,  dated  Cincinnati,  Mcarch  11,  1806.—"  Our  winter  has 
been  severe  and  protracted ;  yesterday  a  fkll  of  snow  six  inches,  and 
to-day  very  cold.  Should  our  climate  continue  as  it  has  been  for  two 
years,  we  may  lose  some  of  our  southern  species  of  plants,  and  perhaps 
have  some  of  the  more  northern  naturalized.  Erig^nia  bulb6saand  Sax- 
^^fraga  virginiensis  often  bloom  this  month  (March) ;  this  season  they 
cannot  be  out  till  AnriL" — Com,  hy  J,  L,  It 

Drom  my  Spring  Calendar. — The  following  is  the  difference*  between 
die  advance  of  the  spring  of  1831  and  that  of  the  present  year,  1896,  as 
seen  in  th^  flowering  of  plants : — 
1831.    Bfarch  2,  Galanthus  nivalis.     1836.    April  8,  «^lnus  serrul^ta. 

"      7,  CVdcus  vem^s.  **    12,  Corylus  avell^a. 

«    13,  Fctodes  fcB'tida.  «     «    iSWix  eriocephala. 

**    15,  .^Inus  serrul^ta.  "     "    06cu8  vemalis. 

Fiola  ordor^ta.  *  **    18,  •^cer  nlkbrum,  about 

"    27, 06rylus  avellAna.  *  to  flower. 

**    31,  P6pulus  tremuloides,  *•     •*    Hep&tica  trildba,  just 

Sknx  erioc^phala.  expanded. 

1831.  April  3.  .^cer  ri!ibrum,  (^nus  americ^nus,  /imiperus  virgin- 
yknB»  April  12.  Hepatica  trildba.  April  14.  Houstdnta  cserCllea,  San- 
guinea  canadensis,  iSSaxdfhiga  vem&lis,  Portentilla  simplex,  (Tnaph^lium 
platagenoides,  Cynogl6ssum  omphal6de8,  B^llis  per^nnis,  Pulmon^ria  of- 
ficinuis.  April  15.  Hyacinths,  opening.  April  20.  .^em6ne  nemor6- 
sa,  Le6ntodon  7V4xacum,  Erytnr6nium  americAnum,  CJirex  vestita. 
April  21.  Fiola  ov^ta,  F.  bl^da,  C6ptis  tnfoli^ta,  Okltha  palustris. 
^^prieat  inJuUJhtver.  It  will  be  observed  that  garden  and  native  plants 
are  mentioned.  In  both  instances  the  distance  from  Boston  was  the 
same,  about  flfreen  miles.— >^  constant  Obaerverqf  Mxture, 

Utility  of  Ute  Prickly  Pear  (C&ctus  op&ntifA — ^We  extract  from  an  inter, 
esting  article  on  the  vegetation  of  Mount  Etna  in  Prof  Hooker's  Com. 
panion  to  the  Botanical  Magazine,  the  following  note  upon  one  of  our 
mdigenous  plants : — **  On  the  roughest  lava  thnves  the  htdian  or  Prickly 
fear,  dictus  op!!intia,  of  which  the  large  cooling  fruits  are  sold  at  the 
rate  of  one  Sicilian  gran,  or  less  than  2d,  for  thirty.  This  plant  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  presents  of  the  new  to  the  old  world,  as  it  grows  on  the 
poorest  and  most  rocky  soil,  where  nothing  else  will  vegetate,  requiring 
no  attention,  and  even  its  succulent  jointed  stems  are  greedily  devoured 
by  goats,  while  the  fruits  are  highly  acceptable  to  the  poor ;  and  stran- 
gers, who  seldom  like  the  flavor  at  first,  soon  learn  to  value  their  cooling 
properties.  There  are  numerous  varieties — light  and  dark  red  and  green; 
the  latter,  called  MoscareUi,  possesses  the  nnest  flavor.  The  Oictus 
op6ntia  is  of  much  service  to  Mount  Etna,  by  rendering  the  fields  of  lava 
capable  being  worked,  as  the  roots  penetrate  every  crevice  of  the  stone 
and  toon  burst  the  largest  blocks  asunder  by  their  gradual  increase.    It 
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IB  reckoned  that,  within  thirty  years  of  the  C&ctus  being  planted,  culti- 
vation may  commence  on  tlie  lava  fields." — ^  J,  D. 

Vigor  of  annual  growth  in  the  JiUUr  (Minus  strrulbta\  The  effect  of 
ringing,  girdling,  or  of  a  ligature  round  the  livinst  and  growing  stems  of 
plants  and  shrubs,  is  well  known.  The  sap  ascending  by  the  usual  mode, 
meets  with  an  obstacle  in  its  descent  through  the  alburnum  and  bark, 
and  becomes  turpid,  swelling  out  above  the  inteiTuption  into  a  callous  or 
knot.  While  collecting  the  cocoons  of  **  Attacus  Promethea,"  a  few  days 
ago,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  permanent  and  strong  ligature 
around  the  vigorous  branch  of  the  conmiou  alder,  on  which  the  insect 
of  the  preceding  year  (1834)  had  spun  and  suspended  itself  in  its  silken 
cradle.  Theeniire  growth  of  one  summer  had  been  completed,  and  the 
silken  band  was  still  strong.  The  circumference  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  branch  was  rather  more  than  double  that  beneath  the  suspended 
cocoon,  though  each  must  have  made  its  annual  increase  of  wooa. — R, 

Desiderai'um, — A  practical  essay  on  the  successful  cultivation  of  ranun- 
culuses and  auemonies  in  pots,  would  be  very  interesting  to  a  lover  of 
those  splendid  productions  of  floral  skill 

Quere. — ^llas  the  Ferb^na  mdirubres  (chamsedrifdlia  SwL),  ever  produced 
seed  in  our  green-houses  or  in  the  open  air,  or  any  attempts  been  made 
to  produce  varieties  ? 

En/ddnthus  quinqueflbra, — "  Drawings  and  specimens  of  Enkianthus 
auinquefldra  were  fii-st  brought  to  England  under  the  name  of  Andr6me- 
aa  arbdrea,  in  1794,  as  no  small  plants  were  purchasable  at  Canton  in 
the  previous  year,  but  living  plants  were  received  in  this  country  in 
181SL  No  plant  is  more  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  a  domestic  orna- 
ment than  this  ^when  in  flower.  Small  branches  are  sold  in  the  streets 
of  Canton  about  the  flrst  of  March,  and  nearly  for  the  same  purpose 
as  the  holly  and  mistletoe  are  sold  in  London  before  Christmas,  viz., 
for  decorating  places  of  worship,  and  for  placing  before  the  images  of 
Joss,  in  their  houses.  The  branches  are  cut  from  the  trees  just  before 
the  flower  buds  are  expanded,  and  placed  in  vessels  of  water,  where  they 
bloom  beautifully.  The  flower  buds  being  terminal,  and  each  containing 
four,  ^\e,  or  six  flowers  of  a  delicate  pink  color,  hang  gracefully  from 
the  point  of  every  sprig.  Every  street  window  is  more  or  less  decorated 
with  these  flowers  in  the  season,  which  shows  that  .there  must  be  vast 
numbers  of  the  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  yet  not  one  small 
plant  could  be  found  in  their  nurseries  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1794, 
though  twentv  dollars  were  offered  for  a  potted  plant  Another  species, 
t}ie  E.  reticulata,  was  added  to  our  collection  in  18^  and,  as  they  are 
nearly  deciduous  trees,  hope  may  be  entertained  that  they  may  be  in  time 
inured  to  our  climate." — British  Cydoptsdioy  Div,  Ndtvral  lEsiory^  pari  21. 
— ^  /.  D. 

Tht  power  of  the  prevailing  winds  m  diverting  trees  from  a  perpendicular 
position  is  very  observable  on  the  high  plains  m  this  vicinity.  Large  and 
strong  elms,  as  well  as  more  pliant  species,  are  inclined  towards  the 
north-east,  in  very  perceptible  degrees.  The  quick  growing  kinds  of 
fruit,  particularly  the  pear,  form,  in  some  instances,  almost  perfect  hou>s  ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  see  the  power  of  nature  completely  baffling  the  inge- 
nuity of  man,  to  overcome,  by  props  and  stakes  and  other  means,  me 
evident  pronenoss  to  a  more  eratic  groVnh.  The  south-west  wind  has 
the  most  influence. — South  Hinsrhanu — R, 

Bouauet  Tendrt  Hjfacinth. — We  have  now  several  bulbs  of  this  most 
magnificent  variety  m  fine  bloom.  On  one  we  have  coqpted  the  immense 
number  of  thirteen  spikes,  the  bells  amounting  to  nearly  two  hundred.  It 
if  one  of  most  valuable  varieties  for  forcing,  and  is  a  more  inx>fu8e  flowerer 
than  any  that  we  have  ever  cultrnted^-^Conds. 

Qardeningin  Jilgiers. — ^Tbere  is  a  garden  of  experiment  and  natu* 
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nliziition,  in  Algiers,  of  eighty  acres  In  extent,  which  contains  35,000 
frees,  bushes,  and  plants,  under  the  care  of  a  director  and  tv^enty  men. 
The:»e  plants  include  the  sugar-cane,  cotton  tree  and  bu8h,and,  no  doulit, 
all  those  species  and  varieties  of  useful  plants  which  the  botanists  and 
horticitlturali-ts  of  Paris  have  supposed  likely  to  suit  climate^ Camp- 
hdCs  L  iUrsfrom  the  South). 

Sckizdnihus  HookhrW. — We  mentioned  in  another  page  that  this  splen- 
did spei'ies  was  about  flowering  in  our  ci)llection  of  pliints  ;  since  that 
was  written  and  sent  to  press,  several  buds  have  0(>ened  and  the  pluiu 
DOW  displays  several  fully  expanded  blossoms.  It  is  a  superhly  elegant 
species,  and,  although  o€  rather  difficult  cultivation,  is  worthy  of  all  the 
care  that  may  be  bestowed  upon  it  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  It  seerns  to 
require  more  heat  than  the  other  species  and  varieties,  and  is  also  of 
slower  growth.  Our  plants  were  from  seed  sown  in  September  last, 
and  potted  into  small  pots  (number  ones),  in  which  tbey  remained  until 
January ;  they  were  then  shifted  into  a  larger  size,  and  are  now  just 
flowering.  Some  plants  which  we  gave  Mr.  Ilaggersion,  with  the  hope 
that,  under  his  management,  they  would  hloom  in  greater  heauty  than 
under  ours,  we  regret  to  state,were  lost  during  the  time  he  was  confined 
to  his  house  by  sickness.  No  collection  should  he  without  it.  S.  retu- 
sus,  which  is  also  flowering,  appears  to  be  synonymous,  or  the  seeds  we 
sowed  were  not  true. — Conds. 

On  Blights  and  their  Causes, — ^Blights  are  often  caused  by  a  continued 
dry  easterly  wind  for  several  days  together,  without  the  intervention  of 
showers,  or  any  morning  dew,  by  which  the  perspiration  in  the  tender 
blossoms  is  stopped,  that  in  a  short  time  their  color  is  changed,  and  they 
wither  and  decay ;  and  if  it  happens,  that  there  is  a  long  continuance  of 
the  same  weather,  it  equally  affects  the  tender  leaves,  as  from  the  same 
cause  perspiring  matter  is  thickened  and  rendered  glutinous,  which 
closely  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  becomes  a  proper  nutriment 
to  small  insects,  which  are  always  found  preying  upon  the  tender  branches 
of  fruit  and  other  trees,  whenever  this  blight  hapnens.  But  insects  are 
not  the  first  cause  of  blights,  as  has  been  imagined  by  some  naturalists, 
though  it  must  be  allowed  that  whenever  the  insects  meet  with  such 
food  they  multiply  exceedingly,  and  are  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
distemper,  so  that  many  times  when  the  season  proves  favorable  to  them, 
and  proper  care  has  not  heen  taken  to  prevent  their  depredations,  it  is 
surprising  how  soon  whole  walls  of  trees  have  suffered  by  contagion. 
The  best  known  remedy  for  this  distemper  is,  to  take  in  the  spring,  just 
before  the  buds  begun  to  burst,  two  pounds  of  soft  soap,  one  pound  of 
black  sulphur,  eight  ounces  of  tobacco,  a  tea  cup  full  of  urine,  three  tea 
spoonsful  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  one  ounce  of  nux  vomica,  to  which 
add  foin-  gallons  of  rain  water,  boil  then!  together  till  about  the  consist- 
ency of  paint,  to  be  put  on  when  about  milk  warm  with  a  brush,  such  as 
is  used  for  painting.  If  attacked  in  the  spring  or  siunmer,  take  one 
pound  of  black  sulphur,  one  pound  sof\  soap,  and  four  ounces  of  tobac- 
co, to  which  add  four  gallons  of  rain  water,  to  be  put  on  with  a  sweeping 
brush,  and  used  milk  warm ;  the  garden  engine  may  be  used  freely  over 
the  trees  when  the  fruit  is  fairfy  set,  with  pure  water,  as  long  as  is 
thought  necessary,  to  clear  them  if  possible  from  this  glutinous  matter, 
so  that  the  respiration  and  perspiration  may  not  be  obstructed;  but. 
whenever  the  operation  of  washing  the  trees  is  performed,  it  should  be 
early  in  the  day,  that  the  moisture  may  be  exhaled  before  the  coldness 
of  night  comes  on,  especially  if  the  air  be  frosty ;  nor  should  it  be  done 
when  the  sun  shines  very  hot  upon  the  walls,  which  would  be  likely  to 
scorch  the  tender  blossoms.  , 

Another  cause  of  blights  in  the  spring  arises  from  sharp  hoar  frosts 
which  are  often  sticceeded  by  hot  sun-shine  in  the  day  time ;  this  is  the 
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most  sudden  and  certain  destroyer  of  fruit  that  is  known ;  as  the  chilly 
air  at  night  hurts  the  tender  parts  of  the  blossomSi  and  the  sun  fining 
hot  upon  the  walls  before  the  moisture  is  dried  from  them,  which  being 
in  small  globules,  collect  the  rays  of  the  sun,  a  scalding  heat  is  thereby 
acquired,  which  scorches  the  tender  parts  of  flowers  and  other  parts  of 
plants.  The  method  to  prevent  this  mischief  is,  to  cover  the  walls  with 
bunting  or  convass,  fastened  so  as  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  wind,  and 
sufiered  to  remain  on  duinng  the  night,  but  taken  off  every  day  when 
the  weather  permits ;  although  that  method  is  thought  by  some  to  be  of 
little  service  and  may  be  really  prejudicial  if  the  trees  be  too  long  cover, 
ed,  or  incautiously  exposed,  yet  when  this  covering  is  used  properly,  it 
frequently  proves  a  great  protection  to  fruit-trees ;  and  if  the  covering 
be  fixed  near  the  upper  part  of  a  wall,  and  be  fastened  to  pullies  so  as 
to  draw  up  or  let  down  occasionally,  the  operation  will  be  easy  and  the 
success  will  sufficiently  repay  the  trouble. 

There  is  another  sort  of  blight  that  sometimes  happens  later  in  the 
spring,  in  April  or  May,  which  is  often  very  destructive  to  orchards  and 
plantations,  which  has  hitherto  baffled  all  attempts  to  prevent  it — this  is 
called  a  fire  blast,  and  in  a  few  hours  not  only  destroys  the  fruit  and 
leaves,  but  very  oAen  part,  and  sometimes  entire  trees ;  this  is  supposed 
to  be  effected  by  volumes  of  transparent  vapors  which  approach  so  near 
to  a  hemisphere  in  the  upper  or  lower  surface,  as  to, concentrate  the  rays 
of  the  sun  so  as  to  scorch  the  plants  or  trees ;  against  this  enemy  there 
is  no  guard.  - 

Another  sort  of  blight — But  that  blights  are  freauently  no  more  than 
an  inward  weakness  or  distemper  in  trees,  will  evidently  appear,  if  we 
consider  how  oflen  it  happens  that  trees  against  the  same  wall,  and  as- 
pect, and  enjoying  the  advantages  of  sun  and  air,  with  every  other 
circumstance  which  might  render  them  equally  healthy,  are  very  oflen 
observed  to  differ  greatly  in  strength  and  vigor ;  indeed,  we  generally 
find  weak  trees  to  be  blighted,  when  vigorous  ones  in  the  same  situation 
escape,  which  must  be  in  a  great  measure  ascribed  to  their  unhealthy 
constitution.  This  weakness  in  trees,  therefore,  proceeds  either  from 
the  want  of  sufficient  supplies  of  nourishment  to  maintain  them  in  per- 
fect vigor,  or  from  some  ill  qualities  in  the  stock,  or  distemper  of^the 
buds  or  scions,  which  they  had  imbibed  from  the  parent  trees,,  or  fix>m 
mismanagement  in  pruning,  &c.,  all  which  are  productive  of  distempers 
in  trees,  and  of  which  they  are  with  difficulty  cured  Now,  if  that  be 
occasioned  by  weakness  in  the  trees,  we  should  endeavor  to  trace  out  the 
true  cause ;  nrst,  whether  it  has  been  occasioned  by  bad  pruning,  which 
'is  often  the  case;  for,  how  frequently  do  we  observe  peach  trees  trained 
up  to  the  full  extent  of  their  branches  every  year,  so  as  to  be  carried  to 
the  top  of  the  wall  in  a  few  years  after  planting  ;  when,  at  the  saniie 
time,  the  shoot'*  for  bearing  have  been  so  weak,  as  scarcely  having 
strength  tu  produce  their  flowers,  this}  being  the  utmost  of  their  vigor, 
the  blossoms  fall  off,  and  many  times  the  branches  decay,  either  the 
greater  part  of  their  length,  or  quite  down  to  the  place  from  whence 
they  were  produced  ;  whenever  this  happens  to  be  the  case  it  is  ascribed 
to  a  blight.  Others  there  are  who  suffer  their  trees  to  grow  fast,  as  they 
are  naturally  disposed  during  the  summer  season,  without  stopping  the 
shoots  or  disburdening  the  trees  of  luxuriant  branches,  by  which  means 
*  two,  three,  or  four  shoots  will  exhaust  the  greater  part  of  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  trees  all  the  summer, which  shoots,  at  the  winter  pruning,  are 
entirely  cut  out,  so  that  the  strength  of  the  trees  is  employed  only  in  nour- 
ishing useless  branches,  and  they  are  thereby  rendered  so  weak  as  not  to 
be  able  to  preserve  themselves ;  but  should  the  weakness  of  the  trees 
proceed. from  a  fixed  distemper  it  is  the  better  way  to  remove  them  at 
first;  and  after  renewing  the  earth,  plant  new  ones  in  their  places ;  for 
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if  the  soil  be  a  hot  burning  ffraYel  or  sand  in  which  your  peach  treet  are 
planted,  you  will  generally  find  this  to  be  the  case  after  their  roots  have 
got  beyond  the  earth  of  your  border,  for  whirii  reason  it  is  mueh  more 
adviealile  to  dig  tl>em  up  and  plant  fresh  ones. — (Pax.  Hort.  Kfg.) 

T'tjfhr'B  Early  Foity-fold  Potatoes, — This  most  excellent  variety  of 
the  potatoe  bids  fair  to  come  into  general  cultivation  for  an  early  crop. 
It  was  first  raised  m  this  vicinity  last  season  from  seed  which  was  inur 
ported  from  England.  We  hadimended  to  have  noticed  it  more  par- 
ticularly before,  but  so  many  other  things  have  occupied  our  attention, 
that  we  have  forgotten  to  do  so.  In  the  Third  Report  of  DrvmmontP'i 
JlgricuUural  Museum,  a  work  which  is  published  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
quantity  of  matter  becomes  accumulated,  is  an  account  of  this  variety  of 
potato.  The  produce  from  one  liound,  is  stated  at  sixty-Jive  \Kiund8 ;  the 
soil  light  and  stable  manure.  It  is,  also,  stated  to  be  very  mealy,  of  ex- 
cellent flavor,  and  well  adapted  for  the  market.  We  have  also  tested  the 
quality  of  this  kind  ourselves,  having  eaten  of  some  that  were  profluced 
in  our  garden  ;  and  we  can  truly  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  it  is  su- 
perior to  any  we  have  ever  known.  We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend 
It  to  public  favor.— Cowit. 


Art.  IV.    MassachuseUs  HorttcuUtsral  Society. 

Saharday^  March  260u — ExhihiieiL  From  R.  Manning,  Ribston  Pippins. 
A  seedling  apple  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Punchard,  Plymouth.  From  the 
garden  of  the  late  S.  Hastings,  Boston,  a  seedling  apple. 

,^rU  2d.  This  meeting  was  held  partly  to  take  into  consideration  the 
necessity  of  procuring  a  room  for  the  use  of  the  society,  their  former 
one  having  been  destroyed  by  the  late  fire.  The  room  will,  however,  be 
completed  in  course  of  a  week  or  two,  into  which  they  will  probably  re- 
turn. Some  committees  were  chosen  to  make  suitable  arrangements  for 
the  exhibitions  of  fruits  and  flowers. 

Read.  A  letter  Grom  the  Baron  Von  Litdwig,  of  Cape  Town,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Presented.  A  package  of  seeds  and  a  large  collection  of  bulbs  from 
the  Baron  Ludwig. 

,^tmH  9lh. — Bead.  A  letter  from  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  of  Broomsgrove^ 
England. 

Presented.  A  copy  of  the  Botanic  Garden^  a  work  published  by  B. 
Maund,  Esq.,  and  presented  to  the  society  by  him. 

Arif  l&fi — Exhfubiied.  From  J.  A-Kennck,  received  from  Dr.  J.  Burnett, 
of  Southborough,  from  the  farm  of  Webster  Johnson,  a  handsome  seed- 
ling apple.  From  Dr.  O.  Fiske,  Worcester,  Easter  Beurr6  pears,  in  a 
very  fine  state.  From  R.  Manning,  Pennocks  red  winter  and  Welling, 
ton  apples.  From  Wm.  Oliver,  rEcbasserie  of  Dvhamsd  (Ambrette  of 
Cox)  in  fine  eating. 

Distribvied.  Scions  of  a  seedling  pear,  from  Gen.  J.  Wingate,  of  Port- 
land.   These  were  accompanied  by  a  letter. 
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^uinojf  Market. 


Ajit.  V.     ^ymey  Mariut 


RooUf  TfihtrSf  ^c. 


PoUtoM*. 


iper  barrel,  . 
per  buib«l, . 


'  (  per  Duinei, ... 


N'a  Scotia, 
Tiurnipa 


per  barrel,, 
per  buahel,. 


c—.!is;a::::: 

Yellow  French,  per  barrel, . 
Onioni : 

Sper  barrel, 
per  builiei, 
per  bunch, 

White,  per  bunch, .... 

Been,  per  bushel, 

Carroll,  per  bushel. 


^ ,  ,^/  bushel. 

Farsnips,  per  bushel. 


Farsnips,  per  bushe  , 
Balsify,  per  bunch,  .. ... 
Horaeradish,  per  pound,. 
Shallots,  per  pound,. . . . . 
Garlic,  per  pound, . . 


Cabbages,  SaladSf  ^c. 

Cabbafet :  per  dozen. 

Savoys, 

Drumhead, .' 

Red, 

Brocoli,each, 

Cauliflower,  each,. 

Celery,per  root, , 

)jettuce,  per  head, 

Badishe*,  per  bunch, 

SpioHch,  (wr  peck, 

Dandelions,  per  peck, 

Asparagus,  por  bunch, 

Scythes,  per  bunch, 

Rhubarb,  per  pound, 


From 

To 

$CU. 

tcti. 

1  00 

1  95 

37^ 

50 

IS5 

1   50 

50 

fiSi 

900 

950 

1  00 

1  50 

1  75 

50 

.   GO 

50 

75 

25 

37i 

1  00 

i  25 

350 

300 

1  00 

1  25 

5 

6 

6 

75 

1  00 

75 

1  00 

50 

75 

12i 

6 

10 

90 

14 

1  00 

1  .*»0 

I  00 

1  50 

1  00 

1  50 

none. 

(( 

10 

25 

4 

6 

6 

8 

20 

17 

90 

90 

25 

3 

6 

19i 

8qMM»1u»  •ni  Pnmfkina, 

Canada  crookneck,  per  ewt.,  . 

West  India,  per  ewt 

ComiDoa  crookoeck,  per  ewt. . 

Lima,  per  cwi 

Palermo  Squash,  per  poood,.. 
Pumpkins,  each, 


Pot  and  Swttt  Htrbt. 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,. 

Safe,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  buocb,. . 

Savory, 

Spearmint, 


FniU. 


Applea,  dessert 


Common,  < 
Baldwin, 


per  barrel, .. 
per  bushel, .. 
per  liarrel,  . . 
per  bttsfael, .. 
per  barrel, .. 
per  bushel,  . 
Pears : 

wi«"'.li:;j;;:i:h::: 

(^ucumbers,  each, 

doinces,  per  buaiiel, 

Pine  Applea, 

Grapes: 

Malaga,  per  pound,  . . . . 
Cranberries,  per  barrel, ... 

per  bushel,... 

rv.n.^      (per  box, 

Oranges,    j  per  doaen,.... 

w.in.u.  JisiLxV.:;: 

Almonds,  per  pound, 

Filberta,  per  pound, 


From 

$CU. 

none. 

300 

400 

400 

6 

m 

374 

17 

6 

6 

6 

900 

75 

950 

I  00 

9  00 

87 

none. 

75 

90 

none. 

90 

37* 

7  00 

950 

9  95 

25 

2  95 

1  00 

none. 

(( 

400 

1  75 

13 

4 

To 

teta. 

4  00 
500 


60 
S» 
19 

19 


9  95 
1  00 
3  00 
1  50 
9  50 
1  00 


50 
9  00 
3  00 
9  75 

374 
9  50 
1  95 


4  50 

9  00 
14 
6 


Remarks.  The  spring  stock  of  market  produce,  geoerally,  is  notveiy 
large,  and,  excepting  some  kinds,  will  hardly  be  sufficient  to  last  until 
the  new  crops  come  in.  Potatoes  have  lately  arrived  in  abundance  from 
the  Eastward ;  from  Nova  Scotia  very  large  supplies  have  been  received, 
and  of  good  quality.  The  late  cold  weather  having  prevented  early 
shipments,  great  quantities  were  sent  off  as  soon  as  danger  of  frost  was 
over.  Onions  are  exceedingly  scarce,  and  although  in  our  last  we  men- 
tioned bunched  ones  as  plenty,  there  are  now  few  to  be  had.  Beets  and 
carrots  are  in  more  demand,  and  prices  advanced.  Parsnips  are  more 
plentifril  A  few  bunches  of  salsify  have  been  brought  in  since  the  sround 
opened,  and  sold  readily.  Cabbages  are  scarce,  good  ones  selling  at 
very  high  prices.  Lettuce  is  now  plentiful,  and  of  fine  quality.  Rad- 
ishes are  now  abun<lant.  Dandelions  come  to  hand  in  large  quanties. 
Some  asparagus  was  brought  in  this  week,  which  was  quickly  taken. 
A  few  pounds  of  rhubarb,  for  tarts,  came  to  hand  this  week ;  it  was 
cut  from  that  very  early,  new,  and  most  excellent  kind,  ffUmoVi  Eariy 
Scarittt  which  is  at  least  ten  days  earlier  than  the  old  varioty,  and  also 
of  su|)erior  quality ;  it  should  be  cultivated  exclusively  for  the  market. 
Squashes  of  all  kinds,  except  the  West  India,  are  about  gone;  occasion- 
ally one  or  two  may  be  found,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  plenty  to 
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quote  prices    Arriyals  of  Bquashet  from  the  West  Indies,  Lave  been 
very  large,  and  the  quanriry  in  the  market  abuudant. 

Of  applea,  the  stock  has  become  greatly  reduced;  prime  quality  of 
Bald wius  command  the  prices  in  quotations*  Kussets  are  considerably 
higher.  Some  few  pears  remain  on  hand.  Ciicumliers  ha?e  come  to 
band  ibe  post  week  of  very  good  quality,  and  are  now  tolerably  plenty 
for  the  season.  Pine-apples  are  not  yet  very  f[ood,  owing  to  the  coof- 
iiess  of  the  season ;  the  quantity  yet  arrived  is  small.  Cranberries  of 
last  MVs  picking,  remain  the  same  as  in  our  last ;  those  of  this  spring*^ 
picking,  very  fre^h  and  prime,  command  higher  prices.  Lemons  and 
oranges  remain  the  same.  Cbestiuits  are  done  for  this  season.  Yowm^ 
M.  7.,  BaHon,  April,  1836. 


Art.  VL    Meteorological  ^Taticei. 

Ths  month  of  March  was,  throughout,  rather  cold.  The  snow  re- 
mained upon  the  ground  to  considerable  depth.  But  little  fell  durinff 
the  month.  The  prevailing  winds  were  southerly.  The  weather,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cold,  was  very  fine. 

Therm OMETSiu— Mean  temperature,  2d>°  1(K— highest  47^ ;  lowest  4^ 
above  zero. 

Winds. — ^N.  one  day — "S.  E.  one — E.  four — S.  eight — S.  W.  seven — 
W.  four— N.  W.  two  davs. 

Force  of  the  WiwL — ^Brisk,  eight  days — light,  twenty-three  days. 

Character  <^  the  ffeather, — ^Fiicb,  thirteen  days — Fair,  twelve;  days — 
Cloudt,  six  daysL 

Raimfy  three  days — Snowfy  one  day. 


MONTHLY   CALENDAR 

OP 

HORTICULTURE  AND  FLORICULTURE, 

FOR   MAT. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 


Grape  vinesj  m  th^  green -house  or  grapery,- will  now  require  much 
attention.  Keep  them  trimmed  of  all  superfluous  shoots,  and  take  oft 
laterals,  at  the  first  hud,  as  soon  as  they  make  their  np}>earance.  If  the 
fruit  is  completely  set,  the  vines  should  be  syringed  twice  a  week ;  but 
if  they  are  still  in  flower,  this  operation  shoukl  not  be  perfonned.    Se- 
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leet  good,  strong,  new  shoots  and  encoura|^  them  as  much  as  possible 
for  tearing  wood  for  next  season.  Vines  m  the  open  air  will  be  now 
breaking  their  buds.  Such  as  were  not  pruned  last  fkll  may  now  have 
their  shoots  shortened.  Man^  cultivators  think  that  vines  should  on  no 
account  be  pruned  in  the  spring,  as  the  bleeding  from  the  wounds  is  ex- 
tremely injurious ;  others  hold  to  the  contrary  opinion,  and  recommend 
spring  pruning  for  the  Isahella,  Catawba  ami  other  America  varieties, 
we  have  triedboth  and  never  could  perceive  any  difference  in  the  health 
of  the  vines. 

Grape  Eyes  put  in  as  recommended  in  Fehruary  and  March,  may 
now  be  taken  out  of  the  hot-bed  and  hardened  to  the  temperature  of  the 
open  air ;  those  that  have  grown  very  vigorously  should  be  shifted  into 
large  pots. 

PlarUaiions  of  Strawberries  may  yet  be  made.  If  dry  weather  should 
succeed,  the  plants  will  require  watering.  Beds  which  are  in  full  bear- 
ing should  have  ha^  or  straw  laid  between  the  rows  to  keep  the  fruit 
from  being  beaten  mto  the  ground  by  the  heavy  rains. 

J^ewly  planted  trees  should  be  mulched  with  coarse  strawy  manure^ 
and,  if  large,  tied  to  stjtong  stakes  to  prevent  their  being  injured  by  highr 
winds. 


PLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 


Tviipheds  should  be  shaded  from  the  hot  sun  to  prevent  the  ffower» 
from  being  destroyed. 

Raimnaduses  should  be  protected  against  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  almost  jmmediatelv  bum  up  the  dark  colored  flowers. 

PolyarUhuses  will  now  be  in  full  bloom ;  as  soon  as  these  flowers  have 
faded,  the  root  should  be  separated  to  increase  the  collection. 

TKgerfloioers  may  now  be  planted  in  the  open  border,  where  they  will 
produce  much  finer  flowers  than  when  planted  in  pots. 

Gladiolus  natalensis  should  now  be  planted  in  the  open  border ;  make 
the  soil  light  and  rich,  or  their  spikes  of  flowers  will  be  small  and  few 
in  number. 

Chrysanthemums  should  now  be  increased  by  dividing  the  roots.  Place 
th^  young  plants  in  a  shady  situation  for  a  few  days  till  well  rooted. 

Cuttings  of  Salvias  may  still  be  put  in. 

Dahlias  niny  be  planted  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  if  the  weather  is 
warm.  Nothing  is  gained  by  putting  them  into  the  ground  earlv  in  the 
season,  as  they  will  not  make  much  progress  until  the  ground  becomes 
warm.  For  directions,  see  our  first  volume.  In  our  succeeding  number 
some  excellent  remarks  will  be  found  by  Mr.  Walker. 

Annualfloxoer  seeds  should  be  all  sown  this  month,  if  possible.  Par- 
ticular pains  should  be  taken  to  make  the  soil  vert/ fine.  It  is  from  this 
cause  alone  that  many  seeds  do  not  vegetate,  and  the  fault  is  laid  to  the 
seedsman.    The  soil  should  also  be  watered  if  dry  weather  ensues. 

Cuttings  of  Geraniums  and  other  green-house  plants  should  be  put  io 
the  lutter  part  of  this  month. 

Camellias.  Where  camellias  are  kept  in  rooms,  the  plants  should,  as- 
soon  as  the  weather  will  allow,  be  placed  in  the  open  air  in  a  shady  sit- 
uation, and  syringed  every  other  day.  After  being  confined  to  the  dry 
air  of  a  room  all  winter,  the  sooner  they  are  out  the  better.  Plants  in 
green-houses  should  be  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun,  and  also  syringed 
two  or  three  times  a  week.    Inarching  the  plants  may  yet  be  performed.. 
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ORIGINAL   COMMUNICATIONS. 


Abt.  I.  Some  Account  of  the  Camellia  House  and  Stove,  ac- 
companied  with  Engravings,  lately  erected  at  Hawthorn  Grove, 
Dorchester,  the  ^sidence  of  M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq.  By  the 
Conductors. 

The  green-house  which  formerly  occupied  the  spot  upon  which 
the  camellia  house  and  stove,  lately  erected,  stand,  was  very  old, 
and  almost  totally  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended, 
The  wood-work  was  much  decayed,  and  the  sashes,  which  were 
glazed  with  glass  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  mch  in  thickness,  were  in 
a  very  bad  condition.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  the  coUec^ 
tion  of  plants  continually  increasing,  Mr.  Wilder  contemplated  the 
erection  of  a  magnificent  range  of  houses  upon  a  different  spot,  ad- 
jacent to  his  dwelling,  and  which,  for  many  reasons,  gave  it  a  great 
preference  over  the  one  where  the  present  new  one  b  built.  But 
fixMn  some  disappointment  in  the  procuring  of  a  suitable  person  to 
superintend  the  work,  and  the  season  having  far  advanced,  and 
there  being  some  danger  that  the  range  would  not  be  sufficiently 
completed  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  plants  before  the  setting  in 
of  cold  weather,  this  idea  was  abandoned  for  the  present,  and  the 
one  fitted  up  of  which  we  are  about  to  describe.  We  believe  it  is 
Mr.  Wilder's  intention  to  carry  his  contemplated  projections  into 
efiect  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  allow ;  but  this  one  will  answer 
all  purposes  for  a  few  years,  when,  if  the  other  houses  are  erected, 
it  will  be  made  into  a  forcing  house,  and  divided  into  compartments, 
to  include  a  peachery,  grapery,  and,  perhaps,  a  pinery.  We  hope 
that  all  this  will  be  done,  and  we  are  happy  in  being  the  medium, 
by  his  permission,  of  communicating  the  improvements  which  have 
thus  far  been  made  to  the  public. 

VOL.  II. NO.  VI.  •  26 
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The  positioD  of  the  new  range  is  precisely  the  same  of  the  old 
one,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  in  nearly  the  same  place ;  the  back 
wall  of  the  old  one  was  built  of  stone  against  a  high  bank,  which 
rises  from  the  north  side  of  the  garden.  This  wall  wais  continued 
on  in  a  direct  line  to  the  length  required,  and  the  position  being  the 
same,  the  old  part  of  the  wall  answered  every  purpose  of  a  new 
one.  The  height  not  being  great  enough,  it  was  carried  up  with 
brick  work  as  far  as  required.  The  stone  work  aniwers  as  well  as 
brick ;  and,  in  the  country  where  bricks  are  not  to  be  easHy  pro- 
cured, we  would  suggest  the  erection  of  back  walls  with  stone, 
especially  when  built  against  a  bank.  Id  the  construction  of  the 
house,  as  regards  light,  air,  heat,  and  convenience,  every  attention 
has  been  given.  The  location  is  well  drained,  and  pains  taken 
that  the  house  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  all  dampness. 
The  facilities  for  water,  which  are  too  often  neglected,  are  very 
good.  The  consumption  of  fuel  is  very  moderate  for  the  size  of 
the  house,  and  the  method  of  heating,  which  will  be  particularly 
described,  most  excellent.  The  angle  of  the  roof  is  greater  than 
is  usually  given,  and,  although  more  than  it  need  be,  on  some  ac- 
counts is  much  better  for  carrying  off  water,  and  prevents  the  con- 
tinual dripping  which  occurs  in  houses  with  flatter  roois,  especially 
when  poorly  glazed.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  interior,  the 
health  of  the  plants  has  been  the  first  object  in  view. 

The  dimensions  of  the  range  (Ji^s.  5  and  6)  are  as  follows  : — 
whole  length,  eighty-two  feet ;  width,  measuring  inside,  sixteen 
feet ;  height  of  the  back  wall,  eighteen  feet ;  of  th6  firont  one, 
six  feet,  including  the  sashes.  Both  ends  of  the  range  are  glass. 
The  stove,  which  is  separated  from  the  conservatory  or  camellia 
bouse  by  a  glass  partition,  and  through  which  visiters  pass,  the  en- 
trance from  the  garden  being  at  that  end  of  the  range,  occupies 
twenty-eight  feet ;  thus  leaving  the  length  of  the  former  fifty-four 
feet.  The  entrance  door  (a),  is  thirty-eight  inches  wide  and  six 
feet  high  ;  the  main  walk  (b  i),  through  the  range,  runs  from  th'is  to 
the  other  end,  where  a  sliding  door  is  made,  to  open  in  the  summer 
season,  which  is  of  the  same  width  as  the  door,  and  is  covered 
with  handsome  marble  tile ;  the  door  between  tBe  conservatory  and 
stove  slides  instead  of  opening.  In  both  compartments  are  stages 
for  plants  (c  c),  which  contain  seven  shelves  each,  of  about  eight 
inches  in  width.  At  each  end  of  the  stage  in  the  conservatory 
are  spaces  (d  d),  covered  with  trellb  work,  which  are  intended  for 
placing  on*  large  specimens  of  plants  that  cannot  be  set  upon  the 
stage ;  these  are  about  eight  feet  in  length,  and  of  the  same  width 
of  I  the  stage.     In  the  stove  is  a  similar  space,  but  much  smaller. 

In  the  stove  is  a  pit  for  plunging  in  such  plants  as  require  bot- 
tom heat  to  make  them  flourish  well,  and  also  for  many  uses  in 
stove  propagation.  This  pit  is  twenty-two  feet  long  and  four  and 
a  half  wide ;  the  back  wall  is  about  two  feet  fi>ur  inches  high 
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above  the  ceatre 
walk,  and  about  five 
and  a  half  feet  above 
the  front  one.  The 
walls  are  built  of 
brick  and  are  cov- 
ered with  a  plank 
coping.  The  pas- 
sage ways  at  each 
end  of  the  house 
from  the  centre  to 
the  front  walk,  are 
about  three  feet  wide, 
and  are  descended 
by  three  steps ;  those 
each  side  of  the  par- 
tition are  descended 
by  two  on  to  a  large 
flag-stone,  level  with 
the  top  of  the  Bue, 
and  one  from  that  to 
the  walk. 

In  the  conserva- 
tory there  is  a  front 
stage  of  the  same 
length  of  the  back 
one ;  at  each  end  of 
this,  also,  correspond- 
ing with  the  back 
one,  are  spaces  cov- 
ered with  lattice 
work,  for  middling 
sized  plants  to  stand, 
to  break  the  abrupt 
appearance  of  the 
ends  of  the  stage. 
Over  the  hot-water 
pipes,  which  run 
along  parallel  with 
the  front  wall,  and 
immediately  adjoin- 
mg  the  side  of  the 
front  sill,  is  a  box 
^as  seen  in  the  sec- 
lion,  Ji^.  6),  about 
eight  mches  wide 
and  six  deep,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  m 
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the  shoots  of  gr&pe  vines  during  the  winter  season  when  not  in  a 
growing  state.     This  is  an  excellent  plan  where  vines  are  intro- 


duced into  a  green-house,  as  it  serves  for  a  shelf,  during  the  win- 
ter, for  many  small  plants,  and,  as  the  shoots  of  the  vines  are  not 
seen,  the  house  has  a  very  neat  appearance.  But  we  very  much 
doubt  the  utility  of  introducing  vines  where  a  fine  collection  of 
plants  are^grown ;  both  vines  and  plants  are  injured  ;  the  fomaer 
producing  small  crops,  and  the  latter  becoming  sickly  fixnn  confined 
air  and  shade  ;  both  cannot  be  cultivated  in  a  healthy  state  to- 
gether. The  practice  of  introducing  vines  into  green-houses  in 
this  vicinity  has  become  so  general  that  we  cannot  refrain  fixMn 
making  these  remarks  here,  although  a  digression  fix)m  our  subject, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  those  persons  who  are  desirous  of  cul- 
tivating this  delicious  fruit,  will  erect  houses  for  their  growth  ex- 
clusively, and  not  destroy  the  beauty  and  health  of  choice  collec- 
tions of  plants  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  few  clusters  of  grapes. 
We  trust  that  Mr.  Wilder  will  not  do  so  to  the  injury  of  his  excel- 
lent collectbn.  Under  the  stage  in  the  stove  is  a  cistern  (e),  into 
which  water  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  watering  the  plants. 
It  is  about  twelve  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  three  deep. 

The  back  shed  (A),  is  eleven  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  long,  and  of 
sufficient  height  to  allow  for  the  convenience  of  potting  plants  and 
otlier  uses.  The  fire  hole  (t)  is  about  four  feet  square  and  three 
and  a  half  deep,  which  gives  plenty  of  room  for  kindling  fires. 
This  shed  communicates  with  the  stove  by  a  door.  In  the  stove 
is  a  pump  (fc),  for  filling  the  cistern  and  the  boiler,  the  water  be- 
ing brought  by  a  pipe  from  a  cistern  outside  of  the  house, 
large  enough  to  contain  sixteen  hundred  gallons.  A  ciss-pool  (Z), 
•at  the  comer  of  the  stove,  drains  oflf  all  water  fix)m  every  part  of 
the  range. 
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Tbe  furnace  (m),  is  three  feet  high  and  three  deep,  and  about 
two  and  a  half  in  width.  The  ilimace  door  b  twelve  wide  and 
thirteen  high,  and  the  ash  door  twelve  wide  and  seven  high.  The 
flue  (n  n),  which  is  represented  in  part  by  the  dotted  lines,  runs 
from  the  furnace  across,  underneath  Uie  walk,  to  the  pit,  and  form- 
ing one  end  of  that,  is  carried  along,  making  one  side  of  the  walk 
and  the  fix)nt  of  the  pit,  to  the  other  end  of  the  conservatory,  and 
again  running  across,  underneath  the  walk,  is  carried  into  the  chim- 
ney (o),  in  the  back  wall.  The  flue  is  built  twelve  inches  high 
inside,  and  eight  inches  in  width,  and  is  covered  with  twelve  inch 
tile ;  at  the  comer  of  the  pit,  and  at  the  opposite  comer  of  the 
conservatory,  are  openings  to  the  flue,  fitted  with  soapstone  doors, 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it  out  when  foul.  The  boiler  is  set  in 
the  furnace,  and  will  contain  sixteen  gallons ;  the  pipes  (p  p)  are 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  run,  as  represented  by  the  dotted  lines, 
to  the  comer  of  the  stove ;  from  thence  across  the  front  to  the 
reservoir  (y),  at  the  comer  of  the  conservatory.  The  reservoir  is 
six  feet  long,  fourteen  inches  high  and  thirteen  wide ;  the  pipes 
mn  through  it,  and  are  fitted  with  a  stop-cock,  so  that  the  heat  can 
be  raised  before  all  the  water  is  warmed  in  the  reservoir.  To  be 
sure  of  a  sufficient  command  of  heat  in  the  stove,  a  steam  appara- 
tus i^  combined  with  the  hot  water  system.  A  steam  pipe,  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  is  fitted  into  the  boiler,  and  from  thence  runs 
round  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  as  seen  by  dotted  lines,  heating  a 
bed  of  stones,  which  warms  the  soil  above,  and  the  condensed 
water  runs  into  the  ciss-pool.  This,  Mr.  Wilder  states,  he  has  found 
very  useful,  in  severe  cold  weather,  in  keeping  up  an  equal  tem- 
perature in  the  soil.  Some  further  remarks  on  the  construction  of 
the  steaip  apparatus,  together  with  a  plan,  will  be  made  before 
closing  thb  article. 

The  length  of  the  lower  roof-sashes  is  twelve  feet ;  that  of  the . 
upper  ones,  seven  feet ;  and  the  height  of  the  front  ones  two  feet ; 
the  width  of  each,  three  feet  two  inche^.  They  are  all  glazed 
with  four  rows  of  six-by-eight  glass,  with  laps  from  a  quarter  to  a 
half  an  inch.  The  under  side  of  the  sash  rails  are  rounded  off 
instead  of  being  bevelled,  as  is  usually  done ;  which  has  a  lighter 
appearance.  The  work,  generally,  is  made  with  a  regard  to  as 
much  light  as  possible. 

Having  thus  given  the  dimensions  as  accurately  as  our  minutes 
will  allow,  some  remarks  upon  the  management  of  the  steam  ap- 
paratus remain  to  be  noticed.  The  object  of  the  steam  pipe  has 
been  before  stated ;  it  cannot  be  used,  however,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  hot  water  circulates  from  the  boUer.  To  obviate  this, 
stop-cocks  are  fitted  into  the  hot  water  pipes  about  a  foot  from  the 
boiler ;  more  fire  is  then  added  to  produce  steam,  which  is  carried 
off  by  the  pipe,  heating  in  its  'course  the  stones,  &c.,  in  the  pit. 
The  hot  water  pipes  just  inside  of  the  conservatory,  where  they 
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enter  from  the  stove,  have,  also,  stop-cocks  fitted  in,  so  4at  Hie 
latter  may  be  warmed  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  former.  To 
illustrate  more  planly  the  course  of  the  steam  pipe,  which,  Mr. 
Wilder  states,  is  of  great  use  and  works  with  perfect  safety,  we 
have  annexed  the  following  plan.    The  pipe  runs  from  the  boiler 


underneath  the  walk  into  the  back  of  the  pit  (Jig.  7,  a),  and  con- 
tinues round  to  the  same  end  of  the  pit,  and  is  carried  out  at  the 
opposite  comer  (6)  into  the  ciss-pool.  The  pit  is  built  and  filled  up 
in  the  following  manner :— the  bottom  was  first  paved  with  bricks, 
inclining  it  towards  the  front,  where  a  drain,  formed  by  leaving  out 
one  row,  carries  off  all  water ;  the  steam  pipe  is  laid  on  this ;  above 
are  nearly  three  feet  of  stones,  and  on  them  the  soil  to  the  depth  of 
two  and  a  half  feet.  Rotten  bark  or  leaves  may  constitute  part  of 
the  soil  with  which  the  pit  is  fitted  up.  The  construction  of  the 
furnace,  boiler,  &c.,  is  so  similar  to  that  in  Mr.  Sweetser's  green- 
bouse,  of  which  a  plan  was  given  in  our  January  number,  p.  26, 
that  there  is  no  necessity  of  annexing  an  engraving. 

The  back  wall  of  the  range  is  coped  with  plank,  and  the  upper 
sashes  slide  underneath  two  or  three  inches  ;  to  prevent  the  rain 
from  driving  in,  a  lead  lap  is  nsdled  on  the  whole  length.  The  up- 
per sashes,  only  every  third  one  of  which  is  movable,  are  fitted 
with  weights  and  pullies  and  can  be  opened  or  closed  whh  ease.  In 
the  interior  of  the  range  we  noticed  one  thing  which  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  green-houses  in  general ;  the  (tout  and  ends  of  both 
back  stages,  and  the  back  and  ends  of  the  front  one,  in  the  conser- 
vatory, are  covered  with  lattice  work,  formed  of  laths  nailed  on  in 
one  direction,  about  half  an  inch  apart ;  this  prevents  persons  who 
are  walking  through  the  house,  from  seeing  directly  under  the 
stages,  and  has  a  very  neat  and  clean  appearance.  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  back  shed  are  such  as  give  the  greatest  facility  for  the 
work  that  is  to  be  done. 

Some  estimate  of  the  consumption  of  fuel  through  the  winter 
season,  and  a  few  other  particulars  we  intended  to  have  added,  but 
not  having  been  able  to  procure  the  memoranda  for  the  purpose, 
we  leave  them  until  another  opportunity.  We  have  been  prom- 
ised any  information  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  house  and 
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sloVic,  which,  if  it  18  new,  or  wordiy  of  note,  we  shall  by  before 
ona  readers.  We  would  call  the  attention  of  gentlemen  who  are 
building  green-bouses  to  the  annexed  plans  and  descriptions.  They 
are,  we  believe,  as  intelligible  as  it  is  possible  to  make  such ;  and, 
sufficiendy  so,  we  hope,  to  enable  any  person  to  construct  one  in 
a  smilar  manner.  To  enumerate  all  the  little  items  about  such  a 
building  would  occupy  too  much  space.  We  have,  however,  ad- 
ded a  great  many,  with  the  intention  of  making  it  perfectly  un- 
derstood. 


Art.  II.     On  the  Culthaiion  of  the  Plumy  with  tome  Remarks 
upon  Orajiing  on  Peach  Stocks.    By  S.  Pond. 

Hating  frequently  been  caHed  upon  to  state  some  reasons  why 
d)e  plum  trees  in  my  garden  are  so  much  more  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous than  trees  in  general,  and  so  much  more  free  from  all  kinds  of 
insects  which  infest  these  trees  in  great  numbers  in  manjr  other 
places,  I  send  you  the  following  remarks,  which,  perhaps,  if  they 
contain  nothing  very  new,  may  be  of  benefit  to  some  of  your  read- 
ers, and,  at  lea|t,  call  attention  to  the  subject. 

In  the  neighborhood  in  which  I  reside,  the  plum  trees,  in  the 
various  gardens,  have  been  declining  in  vigor  and  health  for  many 
years,  and  where,  formerly,  bushels  of  fine  fruit,  though  of  the  more 
common  kinds,  were  raised,  now  scarcely  enough  is  produced  to 
remunerate  for  the  labor  of  picking ;  indeed,  a  large  part  of  the 
trees  have  decayed  and  been  rooted  up  by  the  proprietors  ;  some 
few  young  trees  have  been  set  out ;  but  many  of  these  have  shared 
the  same  fate  of  the  old  ones ;  the  same  insects  and  the  same  dis- 
ease, if  such  it  is  that  destroys  the  trees,  from  inattention,  having 
been  allowed  to  spread  to  such  a  great  degree  as  to  defy  all  at- 
tempts to  save  them. 

The  first  object  in  planting  plum  trees  is,  to  select  fine,  healthy, 
handsomely  formed  ones,  about  two  or  three  years,  from  the  bud 
or  graft,  and  worked  upon  their  own  stools  ;  be  careful,  in  trans- 
planting, to  cut  the  roots  as  little  as  possible.  The  soil  of  my  gar- 
den where  the  trees  are  planted,  is  deep  and  rich  and  quite  moist, 
and  I  find  that  they  bear  fruit  much  more  abundantly  in  such  than 
in  a  lighter  one.  The  situation  is  very  low,  so  much  so  that,  about 
four  or  five  years  since,  in  the  month  of  March,  the  salt  water, 
from  the  unusual  height  of  the  tide  that  season,  overflowed  the 
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whole  of  it  to  the  depth  of  6fteen  or  twenty  inches.  At  the  time, 
I  had  a  fine  lot  of  cherry  and  peach  trees  which  were  covered 
with  flower  buds ;  but  as  soon  as  the  warm  weather  of  spring 
came  on  they  soon  gave  signs  of  decay,  and,  before  the  close  of 
summer,  were  all  nearly  or  quite  dead.  Grapes,  strawberries,  &c., 
shared  the  same  fate.*  I  was  much  surprised,  however,  to  notice 
the  vigor  of  the  plum  trees  that  season ;  they  made  uncommonly 
large  shoots  ;  and  the  foliage  was  of  a  dark  green  and  most  vigor- 
ous growth ;  they  seemed,  in  fact,  to  have  taken  a  new  start,  and 
they  have  ever  since  continued  to  grow  with  the  same  strength, 
bearing  full  crops  every  season,  more  particularly  the  last.  The 
bark  is  smooth  and  free  from  all  excrescences  of  any  kind ;  and  the 
fine  appearance  they  have  is  entirely  different  from  any  other  I 
have  seen. 

Plum  trees  I  have  found  are  kept  in  better  health  and  a  more 
vigorous  state,  by  setting  their  roots  somewhat  higher  in  the  soil  than 
most  other  trees.  In  planting  I  have  set  them  at  the  distance  of 
about  twenty  feet  apart.  In  pruning,  considerable  care  is  requisite, 
and  the  branches  should  not  be  cut  indiscriminately  as  is  often  done 
by  many  persons,  taking  out  a  branch  here  and  there,  and  leaving 
the  tree  without  any  shape ;  in  the  first  place,  very  few  large  limbs 
should  be  taken  off  at  all ;  all  trimming  should  be  performed  on 
the  young  wood,  and  the  judicious  pruner  must  look  ahead  a  year 
or  two  if  he  would  excel  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plum.  Cut  out 
the  branches  in  the  middle  of  the  tree  and  keep  it  open,  so  that  the 
air  and  sun  can  penetrate  freely  to  the  fruit.  In  the  month  of  July, 
part  of  the  new  shoots  should  be  rubbed  off  with  the  fingers,  and 
the  others  headed  down  so  as  to  make  them  throw  out  later^s  upon 
which  the  greatest  quantity  of  fruit  is  produced ;  keep  the  branches 
well  shortened,  and  every  year,  in  the  month  of  July,  go  over 
the  trees  and  rub  off  and  cut  away  as  above  directed.  By  this 
course  of  culture  the  trees  will  be  more  dwarf  in  their  growth,  and 
the  branches,  being  kept  thin  of  wood,  will  produce  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  fruit. 

The  grafting  of  the  plum  on  peach  stocks  has  lately  prevailed  to 
a  considerable  extent  with  nurserymen,  and  many  trees  have  been 
spread  about  the  country  grown  in  this  manner.  A  few  years  since, 
I  visited  many  of  the  nurseries  near  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
purchased  from  one  or  two  a  large  number  of  plum  trees.  I  did 
not  know,  at  the  time,  that  they  were  on  the  peach  stock ;  but  when 
I  received  the  trees  and  commenced  setting  them  out,  I  immediately 
perceived  what  they  were.  They  were  planted  with  the  same  care 
that  all  ray  other  trees  were,  and  during  summer  they  made  a  vig- 

*  Residing  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  very  near  Mr.  Pond,  our 
garden  suffered  in  a  like  degree  A\ith  his.  Many  of  oui*  trees  were  in- 
jured, and  strawberries  and  many  other  small  plants  totally  destroyed* 
The  plum  trees  were,  however,  all  the  more  vigorous. — Condi. 
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Mous  and  strong  growth,  and  I  began  to  think  that  they  would  answer 
a  better  purpose  than,  those  on  their  own  bottoms.  But,  by  the  next 
spring,  they  presented  a  different  appearance ;  many  of  them  had 
begun  to  decay  at  the  root  and  gradually  they  became  less  and 
less  vigorous  until  autumn,  when  some  of  them  showed  signs  of 
immediate  death.  The  succeeding  winter  the  cold  was  rather  se- 
vere, and  towards  spring,  at  the  season  for  swelling  their  buds,  but 
few  of  the  trees  showed  any  signs  of  vegetation.  I  took  the  soil 
away  at  the  roots,  and  there  found  what  a  moment's  reflection 
would  have  convinced  me  I  should.  The  stocks  just  below  where 
they  were  grafted  were  completely  covered  with  gum  ;  and  the  borer, 
which  seldom  touches  the  plum,  had  made  sad  ravages.  I  soon 
determined  to  root  them  up,  and  also  came  to  the  conclusion  never 
to  plant  a  plum  tree,  grafted  on  a  peach,  again. 

The  only  advantage  that  I  have  ever  heard  advanced  in  favor 
of  peach  stocks  is,  that  the  plums  grown  more  vigorously  and  conse- 
quently come  into  a  bearing  state  at  an  earlier  period  than  when  on 
their  own  bottoms ;  every  body  knows  how  short-lived  the  peach 
tree  is  in  our  climate  ;  how  subject  to  gum,  canker,  and  other  dis- 
eases ;  and  to  graft  a  tree,  so  hardy  as  is  the  plum,  upon  it,  seems 
too  absurd  for  belieC  Gaining  a  year  or  so  m  procuring  fruit,  if 
mdeed  this  is  the  fact,  which  I  am  inclined  to  doubt, — is  very  little 
in  comparison  with  the  loss  of  the  tree  after  three  or  four  years  of 
care  and  expense  in  bringing  it  into  a  bearing  state.  But  with  all 
these  obvious  facts  before  the  public,  hundreds  of  trees,  worked 
upon  the  peach,  are  yearly  sold  and  planted.  One  great  object  in 
grafting  or  budding  upon  the  peach,  is  the  facility  with  which  the 
scions  or  buds  take,  while  the  plum  stock  is  extremely  difficult,  and 
often  one  half  or  more  of  them  do  not  grow  at  all.  Plum  stocks 
are  also  not  easily  to  be  procured  of  size  large  enough  for  grafting, 
as  they  require  to  be  three  years  old,  while  the  peach  requires  but 
one.  The  demand  for  plum  trees  having  been  very  great,  b  prob- 
ably one  reason  why  more  peach  stocks  have  been  used  ;  but  the 
purchaser  should  always  be  informed  when  such  is  the  fact.  I 
would  never  plant  a  plum  tree  upon  my  grounds  again  unless  it 
was  budded  or  grafted  on  its  own  kind. 

Among  the  many  kinds  of  plums  with  which  our  catalogues 
abound,  die  following  I  can  recommend  as  excellent,  having  fruited 
them  successively  for  two  or  three  years : — 

'  fFhiU  or  yellow  fruited.  Purple  fruited. 

White  Gage,  Royal  de  Tours, 

Binehani,  Duane's  Purple, 

Coe's  Golden  Drop.  Smith's  Orleans, 

Semiana, 
Seedling. 

These  are  all  constant  bearers,  and  of  large  size,  beautiful  ap- 
pearance, and  6ne  flavor.    The  old  Green  Gage,  with  me,  is  a  shy 
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bearer.  Corses'  Field  Marshal  has  not  yet  come  into  bearing,  but 
it  promises  well,  and  is  a  very  vigorous  and  hardy  kind.  Bolmar's 
Washington  has  not  yet  produced  much  in  my  garden,  although: 
the  trees  are  quite  large,  and  have  flowered  every  season.  Of  the 
above  list,  the  Royal  de  Tours^is  quite  early,  and  the  Semiana  a 
very  late  plum,  in  eating  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  mid*- 
dle  of  November.  Some  trees,  only  two  years  from  die  graft,. pro* 
duced  twenty  or  thirty  plums  last  season.  At  the  season  it 
ripens,  there  is  but  little  other  fruit,  and  on  this  account  it  is  a  veiy 
valuable  sort. 

There  are  some  insects  whicfi  attack  the  plum,  and,  in  some 
districts,  destroy  the  whole  crop  of  fruit.  But  as  I  have  never 
been  troubled  to  any  great  extent,  I  can  say  but  little  about 
them.  The  curculio  I  have  seen  on  the  trees  sometimes,  and 
I  am  very  particular  to  have  every  fruit  picked  up  as  won  as  it 
falls  from  the  tree.  By  this  means  the  insect  has  been  prevented* 
from  spreading,  while  in  gardens  almost  adjoining,  they  hav^  de- 
stroyed the  crop  for  several  years.  The  black  excrescence  which 
appears  on  the  branches,  I  have  also,  as  yet,  seen  but  a  few  times  ; 
and  this  I  immediately  cut  away.  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  is  caused 
by  an  insect,  although  some  cultivators  attribute  it  to  disease  arising 
from  the  soil  and  situation.  I  have  always  given  great  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  plum,  and  have  found  no  trouble  in  procuring' 
fruit ;  and  if  the  same  care  is  given  by  other  persons,  i  see  na 
reason  why  plums  should  not  be  as  plenty  as  any  other  firuit. 

Yours, 

Cambridgeport,  April  4,  1835.  S.  PbND. 


Art.  III.    Rural  Scenery :  The  Thatched  Cottage,    By  Junius. 

There  are  but  few  objects  in  landscape  scenery  that  form  a 
more  rural  characteristic  than  "  the  thatched  cottage,"  by^  the 
side  of  a  wood,  which  serves  to  protect  it  from  the  cold  winter 
blast,  and  has  the  effect  of  a  shady  retreat  for  summer.  To  im- 
part to  the  traveller  pleasing  ideas  of  the  fertility  and  domestic 
comforts,  blended  with  rural  economy,  of  the  country  through 
which  he  passes,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  very  best  criterions  of  his 
opinion  of  the  more  rapid  improvement  and  increase  of  the  value 
of  property  ;  and  the  '  cot '  spoken  of  is  one  of  the  sure  features 
to  attract  his  particular  attention. 
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Tb^sfe  is  somethbg  about  a  thatehed  cottage  which  is  always  in- 
viting, and  reminds  us  of  the  comforts  of  life.  I  disagree  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  deems  all  thmgs  of  a  rustic  nature,  as  the  abode 
and' choice  of  the  unrefined ;^  or,  in  plain  words,  expressive  of 
nideoesstin  every  degree. 

I  very  much  doubt  if  the  greatest  monarch  is  more  intelligent, 
oftentimes,  than  those  who  dwell  beneath  a  cottage  of  thatch ;  nor 
are. bis  domestic  comforts  any  more  elevated  or  constant  than  tlie 
cottager,  although  bme  extends  his  name  to  a  more  distant  part, 
where  rumor  often  falsifies  his  real  character.  The  cottager  rarely 
has  any  thing  to  fear  on  this  subj^t,  as  his  only  object  is  to  make 
Aome  agreeable  to  himself  and  its  inmates;  and  this  effect  being 
-observable  to  the  passer  by,  it  engraves  on  his  memory  the  snug 
appearance  of  the  thatched  cottage. 

Snuguess  is  not  altogether  the  only  feature  displayed  in  such 
dwellings,  but  there  is  a  character  of  retirement,  blended 
with  hospitality.  By  general  observation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
sites  of  such  dwellings  are  well  chosen  where  the  requisite  com- 
forts for  domestic  purposes  are  of  easy  access.  Shelter  iand  shade 
are  the  first  consideration  in  this  case,  and  are  a  grand  feature, 
namely,  the  fine  impression  given  on  landscape  scenery.  The  rustic 
construction  of  the  cot  is  always  pleasing  when  we  can  see  natural 
materials  in  every  way  made  useful,  and  not  too  much  transposed 
into  something,  of  which  all  recollection  of  its  primitive  state  is  lost,  to 
appearance.  The  thatch,  being  of  straw,  reminds  us  of  the  utility 
it  has  been  in  another  way — when  the  bearer  of  grain  ;  and  the 
rude  unhewed  post  of  the  porch  (on  which  twines  the  honeysuckle) 
of  the  use  of  forest  trees.  The  plan  of  tlie  cot  is  mostly  neat,  and 
generally  m  the  Gothic  order,  with  the  upper  windows  peeping 
out  of  the  thatch.  The  approaches  and  appendages  are  always 
corresponding.  The  rustic  arbor  well  covered  with  native  grape 
vines  that  give  a  natural  effect,  and  impart  a  luscious  reward  to 
the  humble  pruner.  The  approach  is  generally  converted  into  a 
neat  and  well  kept  flower-garden,  which  gives  a  healthy  employ- 
ment, or  rather  recreation,  to  an  aged  mother  or  some  rosy  cheeked 
pratthng  children,  who  are  often  seen  strolling  from  their  plot  in 
quest  of  flowers  to  decorate  the  little  parterre,  transplanting  them 
with  care  to  their  new  habitatbns  among,  perhaps,  some  delicate 
exotics. 

The  vegetable  garden,  well  filled  with  esculent  vegetables  and 
fruit,  with  a  small  orchard  and  meadow,  are  often  appendages  to 
the  "  thatched  cottage."  A  running  stream  or  bixx)k  in  its  vicinity 
gives  a  mellowness  to  the  scene,  and  some  rich  verdant  spots  near 
tbe  dwelling  forms  a  part,  of  social  effect,  but  seldom  rivalled  in 
landscape  scenery. 

Were  I  to  choose  a  dwelling  for  retirement,  when  age  wears  off  that 
activity  and  zeal  from  a  life  of  bustle  and  business,  it  should  be  the 
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cot  above  spoken  of;  not,  gentle  reader,  that  I  would  be  conspicu- 
ous at  that  time  of  life,  but  because  it  would  suit  my  desire.  Tbe 
wood  would  be  a  pleasing  source  for  my  researches  of  botanical 
specimens  of  native  plants,  aqd  the  trees  and  shrubs  about  my 
dwelling  a  fine  retreat  for  the  different  kinds  of  birds  which  would 
visit  my  '  cot/  as  their  different  migrations  suit .  their  approach  in 
the  neighboring  wood.  The  honeysuckle  would  impart,  in  the 
flowering  season,  a  luscious  repast  U>  the  little  queen  of  birds — the 
humming-bird ;  and  my  flower-garden  would  serve  to  amuse  my 
leisure  hours  in  healthy  employment.  The  fruit,  raised  by  my 
care,  would  add  to  its  flavor^  and  some  to  give  to.a  friend,  tofnend- 
ship.  A  few  choice  books  for  my  amusement,  and  to  recall  what  had 
been  seen  and  done  in  horticulture ;,  and,  at  times,  to  read  to  rela- 
tives and  fjjends,  who  should  -always  find  hospitality  in  my  rustic 
manners,  and  the  welcome  repast  of  the  wearied  traveller,  sums  up 
my  desire  of  a  thatched  cottage. 

New  Jersey,  April,  1836.  Junius. 


Abt.  IV.     On  the  Cultivation  of  Ranunculuses  in  Pots.    By 

S.    SWEETSER. 

Havino  been  very  successful  in  flowering  ranunculuses  in  pots 
the  past  winter,  and  having,  also,  often  been  asked  what  course  I 
pursued  to  bloom  them  so  weU,  I  send  you  a  few  hasty  remarks, 
which,  if  you  think  they  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  of  any 
benefit  to  your  readers,  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  them  as  you 
please. 

For  two  or  three  years  I  have  planted  ranunculuses  in  pots  or 
boxes,  but  have  never  succeeded  m  procuring  but  few  flowers,  and 
those  very  inferior.  The  roots  that  were  planted  were  large 
and  strong,  and  the  soil  such  as  is  generally  reconunended  for 
them  to  be  grown  in.  Being  a  favorite  flower  with  me,  I  could 
not  be  induced  to  give  them  up  without  further  trial.  In  all  the 
directions  that  I  have  ever  read  for  planting  ranunculuses,  shallow 
pots  or  boxes  have  been  recommended ;  but  as  in  these  they  did 
not  flourish,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  litde  soil  that  was 
generally  allowed  for  them  to  grow  in,  was  not  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  In  planting  beds,  it  is  particularly  stated  that  the  soil 
should  be  loosened  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  as 
their  roots  run  to  a  considerable  length ;  from  thb  hint,  and  firom 
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the  fact  that  bulbous  roots  like  a  deep  pot  to  produce  large  and  full 
formed  flowers^  I  selected  several  hyacinth  pots,  which  are  made 
about  ten  inches  deep  and  six  wide  at  the  top.  In  these  the  roots 
were  planted  early  in  the  month  of  January  in  a  good  compost 
mixed  together  in  neariy  the  following  proportions  : — one  half  good 
fresh  loam  and  the  other  half  old  hot-bed  manure. 

After  they  were  set  out  tliey  received  a  good  watering,  and  the 
pots  were  placed  away  in  front  of  the  green-house,  underneath  the 
hot-water  pipes,  where  they  received  but  little  light ;  in  the  course 
of  three  weeks  or  a  month  the  shoots  began  to  make  their  appear- 
ance above  the  soil,  and  the  pots  were  then  removed  on  to  a  shelf 
above  the  pipes,  where  they  could  have  the  benefit  of  the  light  of 
both  the  roof  and  front  sashes.  They  here  made  a  vigorous 
growth,  producing  fine  large  green  leaves,  and  throwing  up  in  the 
course  ol  a  month,  flower  buds  exceedingly  stocky  and  strong  ;  in 
some  of  the  pots  I  counted  upwards  of  twelve.  From  the  time 
they  were  placed  upon  the  shelf  they  received  large  quantities  of 
water  and  one  or  two  of  the  fixmt  sashes,  against  which  they  stood, 
m  all  mild  weather,  were  opened  to  prevent  the  plants  from  being 
drawn  up.  With  onlv  this  attention  they  continued  to  advance 
their  flower  stems  until  April,  when  they  blossomed  finely,  and  pre- 
sented a  most  beautiful  display ;  some  of  the  stems  were  more 
than  a  foot  in  height,  and  proporUonably  strong ;  many  who  saw 
Aem  were  astonished  at  their  vigor.  After  their  flowers  had  fallen, 
the  roots  were  turned  out,  as,  when  forced,  they  are  not  worth 
growing  afterwards. 

At  the  time  the  roots  were  planted,  two  of  the  pots  were  imme- 
diately removed  to  a  small  house,  which  was  kept  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  about  6<P,  and  placed  upon  a  stage  in  rather  a  shady  situ- 
ation ;  they  soon  began  to  grow,  and  were  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  others  in  the  green-house ;  but  the  foliage  was  not  so  large, 
nor  the  flower  stems  so  numerous,  tall,  or  strong  ;  the  color  of  the 
flowers  was  also  less  biilliant,  and  they  contbued  in  beauty  a  less 
length  of  time.  Like  hyacinths  and  other  bulbs,  they  require  to 
be  planted  and  kept  away  from  heat  and  light  until  the  roots  have 
struck  deep  into  the  soil,  so  as  to  aflford  nourishment  a^  soon  as  they 
are  brought  into  these  elements  again  ;  separate  from  the  depth  of 
soil  in  the  pot^,  I  attribute  the  strong  growth  of  the  plants  to  the 
long  time  they  were  allowed  to  remain  underneath  the  front  stage 
unexposed  to  the  light.  Should  these  few  remarks  be  the  means 
of  extending  the  cultivation  of  this  beautiful  plant  in  pots,  I  shall 
feel  much  gratified ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  give  me  much 
pleasure  to  hear,  from  some  of  your  correspondents,  the  best  mode 
of  growing  them  in  beds  in  the  open  garden.  Yours, 

Cambridgeporty  April  28,  1836.  S.  Sweetser. 
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Abt.  V.     Some  Remdrks  on  the  OuUwation  of  the  Genus  Cal- 
ceolaria.   By  the  Conduotoes. 

This  truly  splendid  genus  of  plants  does  not  seem  to  be  90  gen- 
erally and  extensively  cultivated  as  it  deserves  to ;  two  or  three 
species  have  been  grown  in  collections  for  several  years ;  but  very 
little  effort  has  been  niade,  if  we  except  a  few  bdividuab,  to  in- 
troduce many  of  the  magnificent  hybrids  which  have  been  pro- 
duced by  English  amateurs  and  cultivators  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years ;  nor  have  any  attempts,  that  we  are  aware  of,  been 
made,  until  the  last  season,  to  raise  new  varieties  by  seeds  in  our 
gardens. 

The  species  are  mostly  natives  of  Chili  and  Peru  ;  one  only,.C. 
FothergilU",  having  been  found  upon  the  Falkland  Islands.  C,  pin- 
nata  ancl  Fothergillt  were  introduced  to  England  as  early  as  1777, 
but  noneof  the  other  species  until  1822;  when  C.  rugosa,  integri- 
folia,  and  one  or  two  others,  were  added.  They  are  all  beautiful, 
though  C.  pinnata  is  a  small  annual  species.  C.  rugosa  and  inte- 
grifolia,  common  in  our  green-houses,  are  among  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  shrubby  species.  C.  corymbosa,  a  fine  herbaceous  species,  is 
the  parent  of  many  of  the.  finest  varieties. 

AVithin  a  few  years,  hundreds  of  varieties  have  been  raised  by 
intermixture  of  the  different  species ;  and  they  will,  no  doubt,  sood 
become  as  numerous  as  the-  much  admired  dahlia  or  geranium, 
and  the  desire  to  possess  new  kinds  seems,  also,  to  be  nearly  as 
great.  It  was  not  until  the  introduction  of  a  purple  species,  C. 
purpurea,  in  1827,  that  any  variatipn  took  place  in  the  color  of  the 
flowers  ;  the  previously  introduced  ones  being  yellow,  of  course  no 
other  shade  was  produced  until  the  impregnation  of  the  former 
with  the  latter.  At  the  present  time,  however,  plants  are  to  be 
found  of  almost  every  tint,  from  the  palest  yellow  to  deep  orange, 
and  from  light  red  to  bright  scarlet,  as  also,  two  or  three  of  these 
shades  distinct  in  the  same  flower.  Various  fanciful  names  have 
been  given  to  the  diflferent  varieties,  that  they  may  be  more  easily 
distinguished,  and  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  amateur  or  gentleman 
to  select  from  the  nurseryman  kinds,  which,  by  their  name  and 
beauty,  have  become  known  as  possessing  extraordinary  splendor. 

Calceolarias  are  extremely  difficult  to  import,  and  hence  we  must 
look  to  our  own  gardens  for  an  increase  of  fine  varieties.  With  the 
two  colors  of  the  different  species,  purple  and  yellow,  which  are 
now  in  our  gardens,  we  can  as  easily  produce  fine  seedlings  as  our 
English  neighbors ;  no  uncommon  care  is  requisite,  and,  as  they 
soon  show  what  they  are,  the  cultivator  need  possess  but  a  small 
share  of  patience.  The  second  season  after  sowing  the  seed,  the 
plants  flower,  and  such  as  are  worthy  of  preserving  should  be 
named,  and  the  others  thrown  away.     It  would  not  be  judicious 
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to  save  a  kbd  of  which  there  already  exists  several  superior 


We  have  now  in  fine  bloom  several  plants  which  we  raised 
bom  seeds  sown  last  season.  Having  succeeded  tolerably  well  in 
ear  mode  of  cukure,  a  few  remarks  we  have  thought  would  not  be 
nnapppopriate  at  this  time,  and,  perhaps,  call  more  attention  to  this 
fine  family.  Seeds -are  procured  6com  any  of  the  species  or  varie- 
ties by  dusting  the  pollen  on  the  stigma  at  the  time  they  are  in 
bloom.  Two  distinct  colors  impregnated  together  would  be  more 
likely  to  produce  beautiful  new  kinds  than  two  very  similar  ones. 
When  the  seed  is  ripe,  it  should  be  immediately  sown  in  pots,  filled 
with  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould  broken  up  very  fine 
er  sifted*  The  seeds  are  exceedingly  small  and  will  not  vegetate 
in  a  coarse  soil.  Cover  them  very  thinly  with  the  compost,  barely 
sufficient  to  permit  the  sun  and  air  fixMn  drying  the  seeds  too  much, 
and  place  the  pot  in  a  rather  shady  place,  and  keep  it  well  wa- 
tered ;  giving,  however,  but  little  at  a  time  through  a  watering  pot 
with  a  very  fine  rose,  or  else  the  seeds  will  be  all  washed  away. 
In  the  course  of  three  weeks  or  a  nx>nth,  the  young  plants  will 
laake  their  appearance  above  the  soil.  When  they  have  two  rough 
leaves,  they  should  be  potted  off  into  small  pots  (number  one's)  in 
die  same  compost  in  which  the  seeds  were  sown,  and  placed  away 
m  a  shady  situation.  It  frequently  happens  that  all  the  seeds  do 
not  come  up  at  one  time  ;  when  this  is  the  case,  the  largest  plants 
should  be  taken  out  very  carefully  with  a  small  sharp  pointed  stick 
or  with  a  knife,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  soil  more  than  possible  ;  in 
tbis  way  proceed  until  all  the  plants  which  may  appear  during  the 
summer,  are  potted  off.  During  the  season  no  particular  care  is 
necessary  but  to  keep  them  duly  watered  and  shaded  partially 
ftora  the  sun ;  they  should  also  be  placed  where  the  worms  cannot 
enter  the  pots. 

Upon  the  approach  of  cold  weather  they  should  be  removed  in- 
to the  green-house  with  the  otlier  plants.  Place  them  upon  a  dry 
shelf,  where  they  will  receive  the  benefit  of  the  light  and  air,  as 
they  are  impatient  of  a  cbnfined  atmosphere  ;  water  them  occasion- 
ally as  they  may  require,  which,  in  the  winter  season,  is « generally 
about  twice  a  week ;  if  any  of  the  plants,  which  were  first  potted, 
have  grown  to  a  tolerably  strong  size  when  they  are  put  into  the 
green-house,  they  should  be  shifted  into  number  two  pots.  No 
other  care  is  requisite  until  they  begin  to  grow  in  the  month  of 
February  or  March. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  show  signs  of  growing,  in  the  spring,  they 
should  be  frequently  looked  at  and  supplied  more  fi-eely  with  water. 
A  compost  should  also  then  be  prepared  to  repot  the  plants  in  ;  for 
this  purpose,  one  similar  to  that  recommended  for  sowing  the  seeds 
in,  but  richer  will  do  very  well  for  the  herbaceous  kinds,  and  may 
be  mixed  together  as  follows :— one  half  well  decomposed  hot-bed 
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manure,  one  quarter  light  loam,  and  one  quarter  composed  of  leaf- 
mould  and  sand,  in  equal  parts.  Making  use  of  this  soil,  the  plants 
should  be  repotted  as  often  as  they  require  it,  until  they  begin  to 
open  their  blossoms,  the  final  shifting  being  generally  into  number 
six  pots,  or  those  measuring  eight  mches  across, — always  remem- 
ber to  give  a  good  drainage  to  the  pots  by  placing  over  the  hole 
plenty  of  potsherds.  When  they  are  in  flower,  give  them  mod- 
erate supplies  of  water.  The  flower  stems  should  be  tied  up  to 
sticks  as  they  advance,  to  prevent  their  growing  crooked.  When 
they  are  in  lull  flower,  give  attention  to  the  fertUizbg  of  the  blos- 
soms and  saving  of  the  seed,  and  afterwards  cut  away  the  decayed 
stems.  Many  of  the  herbaceous  species  will  flower  all  summer  if 
turned  into  the  open  border,  for  which  purpose  the  poorer  seedlings 
answer  very  well. 

The  shrubby  species  and  varieties  require  a  somewhat  different 
soil  fit)m  the  herbaceous  ones  ;  it  may  be  mixed  of  equal  parts  well 
decomposed  manute  or  leaf  mould  and  loam,  adding  a  small  por- 
tion of  sand.  The  herbaceous  kinds  are  propagated  by  division  of 
the  root,  and  the  shrubby  ones  by  cuttings.  Soon  after  the  former 
have  done  flowering,  separate  the  old  roots,  potting  them  into  small 
pots  and  placing  in  a  rather  shady  situation,  as  recommended  for 
the  seedlings.  Cuttings  of  the  shrubby  ones  may  be  put  in  at 
almost  any  season  of  the  year,  in  a  light  soil  composed  of  loam, 
and  leaf  mould ;  but  the  best  time  is  just  before,  or  soon  after,  they 
have  done  blooming  ;  the  young  plants  will  then  get  strong  before 
winter,  and  will  flower  more  vigorously  the  next  season.  Put  ten 
or  twelve  cuttings  in  a  pot  and  place  it  m  a  shadv  situation,  where 
they  will  root  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  should  then  be 
potted  off  singly  into  small  sized  pots. 

C.  corymbosa  and  p^ndula  are  beautiful  herbaceous  species,  and 
the  hybrid  varieties  are  all  elegant ;  C.  integrifolia,  nigosa  and  arach- 
noida,  with  the  hybrid  varieties,  are  splendid  shrubby  ones.  The 
latter  are  scarcely  more  than  biennial,  and  should  be  annually  prop- 
agated fit>m  cuttings.  We  look  forward  with  the  expectation  of 
soon  seeing  our  collections  enriched  with  many  of  this  splendid 
tribe,  and,  at  another  time,  we  hope  to  add  some  ftnrther  re- 
marks. 
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Art.  VI.  Noticei  of  new  and  beautifid  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Floriadtural  and  Botanical  Magazines ;  toith  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwardis  Botanical  Register,  or  Omamental  Flower  Gfarden  and  Shrub- 
bery. Each  number  contaming  ei^t  figures  of  Plants  and  Shrubs. 
In  monthly  numbers ;  4s.  colored,  3*.  plain.  Edited  ^y  John  Lindley, 
Ph.  D.f  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and'G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Universi^ 
of  London. 

CwfWs  Boianuxd  Magazine^  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containing 
eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers ;  39.  6d.  colored,  Ss.  plain.  Edited 
by  William  Jackson  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  L.  S.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Mr.  David  Don  has  lately  been  appointed  Professor  of  Botany 
b  the  King's  College,  of  London. 

In  our  last,  p.  175,  we  stated  that  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Her- 
bert was  preparing  for  publication  a  revision  of  the  order  Amaryl- 
Idcea.  We  have  learnt  since,  that  it  is  to  contain  between  thirty 
and  forty  copper-plate  engravings,  b  which  representations  of  up- 
wards of  eighty  "  new  plants  will  be  given ;"  and  it  is  to  contam 
"  ample  details.".  It  is  intended  for  the  unlearned  cultivator  as 
well  as  for  the  scientific,  botanist.  A  treatise  on  hybrid  vegetables 
b  to  be  subjobed  to  it. — (Oard.  Mag.)  . 

The  Sertum  Orchidium,  also  noticed  b  our  last,  is  to  appear  in 
twenty  folio  numbers^  every  two  months,  "  each  contabing  five 
plates,  highly  finished,  from  drawings  made  expressly,  for  the 
purpose." 

Dicotyledonous,  Poltpetalous,  Plants.  ^ 

Cactacea* 

CA'CTUB. 

At  Belmont  Place,  C.  Ackermant  has  been  splendidly  in  flower 
the  past  month  ;  a  small  plant  had  expanded  at  one  time  three  of 
its  gorgeous  and  brilliant  blossoms.  C.  Jenkensont  shows  fine  buds, 
and  will  be  b  flower  about  the  middle  of  this  month.  Cereus 
speciosis^us  is  b  iiill  flower  in  several  collections. 

Onagrace<t. 

CffNOTHE^RA 
hinnifiksa  JVtcttaU  (E.  eoQcfnna  Don    Pencilled  Breninf  Primroee.    A  pretty  baidy  umual : 
crowinf  about  lif  inches  high;  flowen  pale  roee-colored ;  appearinf  all  1000061;  a  native  of 
Florida ;  propagated  by  Medi.    Bot.  Ref .,  18B9. 

"  A  pretty,  hardy  annual,"  said  to  be  a  native  of  Chili.  The 
seeds  fix)m  which  the  plants  were  raised  were  received  fi^m  the 
gardener  of  Mr.  Lambert,  who  probably  made  some  mistake^  as  it 
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appears  to  be  the  (E.  humifusa  of  Nuttatt,  who  discovered  it  grow- 
ing on  the  sea-coast  m  Florida.  It  is  a  small,  low  growmg,  spread- 
ing species,  one  plant  covering  about  a  foot  of  soil,  with  numerous 
pink  flowers.  If  the  plants  are  set  b  a  shady  situation,  the  flow- 
ers acquire  a  darker  color.  A  desirable  little  plant  for  growbg  in 
pots  in  parlors,  from  which  the  sun  is  excluded  by  the  situation  of 
the  house.  In  the  text  accompanying  this  plate.  Dr.  lindley  has 
some  remarks  upon  the  genus  (Enothera,  which  has  lately  been 
revised  by  "one  Mr.  Spach,"  a  German  botanist,  resident  at  Paris. 
We  agree  entirely  with  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Landley  upon  this 
subject,  and  are  so  well  convinced  that  they  are  the  same  views  of 
all  who  have  watched  the  course  of  modem  botanists,  that  we  have 
made  the  following  extract,  which  should  be  attentively  read  : — 
"  A  proneness  to  disturb  existing  nomenclature  is  very  commonly 
alleged  against  modem  botanbts  in  a  mass,  and  is  looked  upon  by 
the  public,  who  are  much  inconvenienced  by  it,  as  a  besetting  sin 
in  modem  natural  history.  That  there  is  a  good  deal  of  prejudice, 
much  misconception,  and  no  small  degree  of  ignorance  in  this  pop- 
ular outcry,  I  or  any  botanist  could  easily  prove ;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible that,  in  a  science  of  observation,  the  ideas  of  any  man  should 
remain  6xed  and  immovable,  unless,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  those  gen- 
tlemen whom  science  every  now  and  then  leaves  so  farbehbdher, 
that,  in  the  end,  they  are  well  nigh  lost  sight  of  altogether.  As 
new  objects  are  discovered,  the  necessity  of  new  systematic  combi- 
nations becomes  evident,  and  the  ideas  of  botanists  change  accord- 
ingly, the  visible  result  of  which  is  occasional  changes  in  nomen- 
clature. Genera  are  thus  materially  affected  from  time  to  time, 
and  new  species,  as  they  are  discovered,  render  the  creation  of  new 
genera  necessary,  into  which  some  of  the  species  of  the  old  genera 
are  very  often  transferred.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  most  trae, 
that  there  are  too  many  botanical  writers  who,  without  due  consid- 
eration, or  a  sufficient  power  of  formbg  good  general  views,  or 
fiom  an  incomplete  and  superficial  acquaintance  with  their  sub- 
ject, are,  like  this  Mr.  Spach,  in  the  habit  of  introducmg  inno- 
vations which  science,  indeed,  repudiates,  but  which  produce  the 
greater  public  inconvenience,  because  it  has  usually  happened  that 
die  wriungs  of  such  persons  are  intended  for  popular  purposes,  and 
are  directed  to  subjects  of  common  occurrence.  In  the  case  I  have 
now  brought  forward,  the  genus  (Enoth^,  one  of  the  most  natu- 
ral and  indivisible  in  the  whole  science,  is  cut  up  into  twelve 
pieces,  to  which,- what  with  synonyms  and  blunders,  at  least  sixteen 
generic  names  belong,  and  the  adoption  of  these  renders  necessary 
something  more  than  one  hundred  new  specific  names,  which,  for 
one  genus,  is  pretty  well.  Surely,  I  shall  not  be  thou^t  too  harsh 
and  severe,  when  I  pronounce  the  writings  in  which  such  enormi- 
ties are  perpetrated,  to  be  scientific  nuisances." 
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Amongst  aU  the  absurdities  which  Dr.  lindley  thinki  Mr.  Spach 
has  committed,  he  states  that  there  is  one  thing  which  is  of  some 
importance.  This  is,  that  ''  certain  supposed  Oenotheras  have  the 
chakza  bordered  by  a  fringed  margin."  This  is  obviously  an  addi- 
tional organ  and  a  special  type  of  structure  ;  it  is  the  beginning  of 
the  feathery  appendage  of  the  seed  of  Epilobium,  but  is  incapable  of 
perfcmning  the  office  of  buoying  up  the  seed  in  the  air  so  as  to  enable 
It  to  be  dispersed  from  place  to  place.  I  find  the  structure  to  be 
as  Mr.  Soach  states,  and  that  the  species  collected  by  the  character 
are  (E.  Romanzovn,  purpurea,  and  the  like,  which  will  not  mix 
with  the  true  evening  primroses,  and  which  have  a  peculiar  habit. 
Among  other  thbgs,  their  flowers  have  no  tendency  to  become  yel- 
low.    To  these  the  name  Godetia  iat  applied.     (Boi.  Reg.y  Feb.) 


JVNrttett  Late^Uwtrm/  BreBinf  PriraroM.  A  hardy  ornunenUl  perennial ;  ^row- 
inf  aboat  two  feet  hif  h ;  flowers  yellow  j  appearing  in  October  and  NoTemoer ;  a  nativQ  of 
NcMth  Aiaeriea  ;  propagated  by  eeeds  and  probably  dirition  of  the  root.    Bot.  Reg.,  1840. 

^^  Sent  under  the  present  name  by  Mr.  Nuttall  to  the  liverpool 
Botanic  Crarden."  It  is  not,  however,  mentioned  in  his  Oenera  of 
North  American  Plants,  nor  by  any  other  writer  on  the  plants  of 
this  country.  It  is  similar  to  (E.  fructicosa,  differing  principally  in 
the  habit  of  growth.  The  leaves  are  linear-lanceolate,  stem  tol- 
erably erect,  the  flowers  appearing  in  dense  corymbs  or  heads. 
Cultivated  easily,  m  dry  soil,  but  grows  best  in  a  rather  mobt  one, 
well  drained.  The  period  to  which  its  flowering  is  protracted 
renders  it  an  ^^  acceptable  species."     (Bot.  Reg.y  March.) 

Loasaces. 

BARTO^Nilit  Liodley    (Named  in  oompUment  to  the  late  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton,  of  Philadelphia*} 
aterea    LindUy    Golden-jCtf««r«d  Bartonia.     A  heantifnl  hardy  aonaal^  growinc  to  the  height 
of  two  or  more  feet;  flowen  brilHant  yellow;  appearing  in  July^  a  native  of  California;  prop- 
agmtad  by  eeede,  ia  rich  toil    Bot.  Reg.,  1831. 

Among  the  many  plants,  figured  in  the  numerous  botanical  and 
floricultural  publications  of  the  day,  all  of  which  are  interesting  to 
the  botanical  world,  though  not  equally  so  to  the  florist  or  the  am- 
ateur cultivator,  this  is  one  of  great  beauty.  It  cannot  be  expect- 
ed that  every  new  plant  which  is  discovered  will  be  equal  or  supe- 
rior in  splendor  to  any  previously  introduced.  Some  persons,  how- 
ever, open  these  periodical  publications  with  the  anticipation  that 
they  are  to  there  behold  brUliant  and  gorgeous  paintings,  of  new 
plants,  far  exceeding  in  elegance  those  which  already  ornament 
our  gardens.  These  expectations  are  too  fi^quently  disappointed 
when  they  see  the  pages  occupied  with  humble  or  inconspicuous 
species ;  we  have,  indeed,  sometimes  been  almost  disposed  to  find 
£iult  ourselves ;  but  when  we  reflect  how  many  new  plants  are 
continually  being  discovered,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  but  a  few 
will  be  of  real  ornament  to  our  gardens.  When  such  do  occur, 
they  are  the  more  highly  prized.  With  what  feelings  of  delight 
have  we  beheld  the  Coreopsb  (now  CaUiopsis),  and   Cbntauria 
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(now  Plectoc^phalus)  of  Nuttall ;  the  clarkiaSy  eschscfaoltzias, 
and  beautiful  plants  introduced  by  the  lamented  Dou^as,  fixNn 
California.  They  repay  for  all  the  less  showy,  though  not  less  in- 
teresting, species  which  have  been  figured  for  years.  It  is  with  the 
same  feelings  of  gratification  that  we  behold  the  figure  of  the  bril- 
liant species  of  the  genus  Bartonta,  which  is  now  lying  before  us, 
and  which  is,  also,  one  of  the  latest  and  richest  acquisitions  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  from  California.  It  is  a  half-hardy  annual,  and  flowered, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  in 
July  last.  We  cannot  better  convey  an  idea  of  its  magnificence 
than  to  quote  the  language  of  Dr.  Landley : — ^'  It  is  only  beneath 
the  bright  sunshine  that  its  splendid  flowers  unfold ;  in  the  early 
morning  the  plant  is  a  shabby  bush,  with  pale  greenish-gray  branch- 
es and  reedy  leaves ;  but,  as  the  sun  exercises  his  bfluence,  the 
petals  gradually  unfold,  as  if  in  acknowledgment  of  his  power,  till 
every  branch  is  radiant  with  gold  ;  and  so  metallic  is  the  lustre  of 
the  inside  of  the  petals,  that  one  would  really  think  they  must  be 
composed  of  something  more  enduring  than  the  delicate  and  per- 
ishable tissue  of  a  flower."  The  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  the 
Eschscholtzia,  perhaps  a  little  larger,  but  far  more  symmetrically 
formed,  and  are  very  numinous  on  the  extremities  of  all  the 
branches.  Dr.  Lindlejr  thinks  it  a  species  which  will  be  apt  to 
degenerate,  especially  if  it  is  neglected,  or  not  sufficiently  supplied 
with  rich  and  mobt  soil,  and  he  recommends  that  it  should  be 

1)laced  in  a  sheltered  situation,  as  the  branches  are  very  brittle,  and 
iable  to  be  broken  by  the  wind;  In  a  warm  and  sunny  spot,  or  the 
flowers  will  not  be  bnlliant,  and  a  rich  soil,  as  '^  she  is  a  gourmande 
in  her  way,  and,  if  starved,  will  not  gain  half  her  natural  size ;" 
moisture  it  must  have,  for  '^  she  is  a  thirsty  sort  of  personage,  and 
would  prefer  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  to  the  side  of  a  hill."  We  hope 
it  will  be  speedily  introduced.     (Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

Myrtacea. 

TRISTA^NIA  Smitk  (From  the  Greek  word  tkret  and  to  Hand ;  in  allotioo,  u  we  pretomo 
[Or.  Liodleyl,  to  the  temate  ditpositioa  of  the  flowers  and  their  italki ;  the  three-forked  ia> 
floreicenee  of  thia  doubtlesi  very  diatint  genut  being  strikingly  different  fr<mi  all  to  which  it  ia 
nearlv  allied  in  the  parts  of  fructification.) 

maerophylla  JiU.  Cunningham  MS$.  LAvge-lMved  Tristania.  A  tree  growing  to  the  hei^t 
of  fliflyor  sixty  feet;  reaairing  the  protection  of  the  jmen-hoaee ;  flowers  white;  appeariof 
in  August ;  a  native  or  New  Holland.    Bot.  Reg.,  1^. 

The  specimens  from  which  the  drawing  was  taken,  were  con- 
tributed by  Richard  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  where  it  flow- 
ered in  August  last.  The  species  grows  to  a  large  tree  in  its  na- 
tive climate.  The  plant  from  which  the  drawing  was  taken, 
has,  however,  attained  only  tlie  height  of  about  four  feet.  It  loses 
its  exterior  bark  like  the  ^^rbutus  Andrachne.  The  leaves  are 
large  and  coriaceous  ;  the  flowers  usually  appear  in  threes,  and  are 
white,  with  numerous  yellow  anthers.  Desirable  for  a  large  con- 
servatory. 

Dr.  Undley  has  communicated  in  the  text,  infomiation  of  six 
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other  species,  which  were  discovered  by  Allan  Cunningham,  in 
New  HoUand.     {BoU  Reg.y  March.) 

Atistolochidcea. 

A.  trilobata  is  figured  in  Paxtan^s  Magazine  of  Botanyy  for 
February.  It  is  there  stated  to  be  a  native  of  South  America, 
where  it  grows  m  damp  woods.  In  England  it  is  a  strong  climber, 
"  of  no  mean  appearance,  growbg  freely  m  sandy  heath  mould 
and  loam."  This  is  a  genus  of  which  very  few  species  are  yet  to  be 
found  in  our  collections  ;  we  do  not  recollect  of  ever  seeing  but 
two,  A.  sipho,  which  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  A.  serpentina,  the 
common  shake  root  of  the  druggists.  A.  sipho,  the  singular  flowers 
of  which  so  much  resemble  the  Dutchman's  pipe,  as  to  receive 
that  name,  is  a  desirable  perennial,  and  should  be  in  every  com- 
plete collection.  Many  of  the  green-house  species  should  also  be 
mtroduced. 

Ro^ace^s. 

KAOENE'CKAf    (JIT.  dt  Kageneck,  Embanador  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  Uie  King  of 

Spain*) 
erattBfiAUa  Lindlty,  Sfitonfiiiet   K.  erategoldea     D.  Don    Cntmgoa-leavd  Kafsneckia. 
A  prettr  oTerfreeo  half  hardy  thmb  ;  growinf  four  or  fire  feet  hifh ;  flowere  white  }  appear  - 
isf  in  Jone ;  a  native  of  Chili ;  propagated  by  eeedi  and  by  layers.    Bot.  Beg.,  1836. 

"  A  very  pretty"  shrub,  which  needs  some  protection  in  the 
climate  of  England,  and  would  probably  require  a  green-house  in 
our  climate.  It  is  very  similar  to  some  of  the  cratsguses.  The 
flowers  appear  in  comnbs,  six  or  eight  in  each,  in  the  axils  of  the 
terminal  branches.  Figured  from  specimens  which  flowered  in  the 
London  Horticultural  &x;iety's  garden.  (Bot,  Reg.,  Feb«) 
Legumindcea. 

KENNE^DTwtf 

glabrita  Limdle^  Sroooth-lMvai  Kennedya.  A  pretty  green-houee  climber;  with  icarlet 
bloeaome ;  appearing  in  May  ;  a  native  of  New  Holland  j  propagated  by  cattinga.  Bot.  £og., 
1838r 

Communicated  from  specimens  which  flowered  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Knight,  of  the  King's  Road.  The  plant  has  slender  wiry 
stems,  broad  ovate  sharp-pointed  stipules  and  smooth  leaves,  which 
are  shining  and  almost  destitute  of  hairiness ;  characters  which 
"  suflicienUy  mark  the  Species."  The  flowers  appear  b  clusters, 
from  three  to  six  b  each,  on  axillary  peduncles,  and  are  of  a  very 
brilliant  scarlet ;  a  green  spot,  bordered  with  dark  brown,  at  the 
face  of  the  standard,  gives  additional  ^ect  to  the  color.  (Bot. 
Re^.y  March.) 

A  species  called  K.  spl^ndens  is  figured  in  Paxton^s  Magazine 
of  Botany,  for  March.  It  is  a  splendid  plant,  and  if  a  Kenn^dya, 
of  which  there  is  some  doubt,  is  by  far  the  most  magnificent  that 
has  yet  appeared.  The  specimen,  from  which  the  drawing  was 
taken,  was  fiom  the  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Young,  of  Epsom,  where 
the  plant  flowered  in  October  last,  for  the  first  time  in  the  country. 
Its  native  country  is  uncertain,  but  the  Messrs.  Young  think  they 
received  it  from  Brazil,  with  some  other  plants.     It  is  an  evergreen 
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cKmber,  with  a  smooth  stem ;  leaves  ternate,  obbog  lanceolate, 
smooth,  and  of  a  dull  green  color.  The  flowers,  which  are  large, 
appear  on  axiUary  racemes,  ten  or  twelve  inches  m  length,  in 
threes,  and  are  of  a  gorgeous  crimson.  It  is  easily  cultivated  in  a 
green-house,  in  loam,  peat  and  sand.  The  Messrs.  Young  have  a 
lew  plants  for  sale  at  the  moderate  price  of  Jive  ^intas  each.  It 
is  not  likelj  to  become  very  common  at  present. 

POINCM^JVjf. 

P.  pulch^rrima  is  figured  in  the  last-mentioned  work  fcnr  Febni- 
aiy.  It  is  a  splendid  ornament  in  stove  collections,  and  although 
introduced  to  England  in  1691,  is  still  a  scarce  plant.  We  believe 
it  is  in  scnne  collections  in  thb  country,  but  the  plants  are  small 
and  have  never  flowered.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  where 
it  grows  so  plentifully  as  to  be  used  for  hedges,  and  has  obtained 
the  name  o{  flower-fence.  Plants  or  seed  can  be  easily  pro- 
cured, and  we  hope  to  see  it  in  every  stove  in  the  country. 

Amarantacea. 

CEL04IA  (derived  ftora  Ktha,  looMthiDji  burnt;  the  flowon  lookinf  u  if  Morebed  and  dried  «p 

by  exporare.) 
eooofoea    Willi,  Scarlet  Coxeomb.    AlurdTaooaal;  with  ■oariet  flowers  ;a|»peariiif  all  amn- 
mer ;  propagated  by  aeeds.    Dot.  Ref  ^  1834. 

'^  One  of  the  many  forms  in  which  the  coxcomb  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  Asia."  It  difiers  from  C.  cristata  chiefly  in  the 
"  crowded  pyramidal  arrangement  of  the  inflorescence,  the  narrow- 
er leaves  and  the  short  stamens  ;"  is  hardier  than  the  latter  species, 
so  much  so  that  it  demands  no  other  attenUon  to  bring  it  to  perfec- 
tion than  is  required  by  any  other  annual ;  and  it  ^^  goes  on  en- 
larging its  glowing  crimson  tassels,  in  the  open  border,  till  winter 
destroys  it."  Drawn  from  specimens  communicated  by  the  Hon. 
W.  F.  Strangways,  firom  his  garden,  in  Dorsetshire,  in  Octobw 
last.  Very  beautiful  and  worthy  of  introduction.  (Bat  Reg., 
Feb.) 

DlCOTTLEDONOnS,    MoNOPETALOUS,   PlANTS. 

LobeTiicem. 

UOBE'hiJt 
decfirrena    Gov.    Vflng-ttemmsd  Lobelia.    A  bardy  perennial  plant:  nowinf  aboot  two leet 
high  :  flowers  bloe;  appearinc  from  Jaaeto  Aontt :  a  native  of  Chili ;  propafated  by  cnt- 
Unp.    Bot.Reg.,18a.^  r -r-.  / 

^'  Not  unfrequently  seen  in  collections."  Stem  erect ;  leaves 
ovate-lanceolate ;  flowers  light  blue,  axillary  on  dense  terminal 
racemes.  It  grows  vigorously  during  summer,  in  a  moist  partially 
shaded  peat  border,  but  is  unable  of  bearing  the  wmter  without 
protection.  Probably  it  requires  the  same  culture  as  L.  syphiliti- 
ca. The  plant  has  an  exceedingly  acrid,  milky  juice,  rather  dan- 
gerous to  those  who  handle  it  mcautiously,  and  which  will  prevent 
it  fixMn  becoming  cbmmom.     (Bot.  Reg.,  March.) 
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Brunamic^m. 

BRUIfO^NLf    Smith    (In eonpliaeat to BobtK Brown, Esq., TKCh^kit,  he, ona of tbt mott 
learned  and  lyitclmatio  botnaiett  of  thu  or  any  preTions  age). 
autriJie    R.  Brown    Sontbern  Bmnonia.    A  bandaome  perennial  freen-honee  plant ;  frow- 
ing  aboot  a  foot  bigb:  flowen  light  blue ;  introduced  in  1834 ;  propagated  by  diYision  of  tlie 
root.    Bot.  Reg.,  1833. 

'^  A  most  interesting  new  perennial,"  in  appearance  somewhat 
like  the  sweet  scabious,  but  it  is  '^  delightfully  fragrant."  Leaves 
radical ;  the  flowers  appear  on  long  slender  scapes,  and  are  of  a 
handsome  light  blue  color.  Introduced  bv  Mr.  James  iBackhouse, 
in  1834,  and  6gured  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Lowe,  of  the  Clap- 
ton Nursery.    A  very  desirable  plant.     (Bot  Heg.,  Feb.) 

Scrophulariacea. 

CALCEOLA'BIA. 

C.  corymb6sa  var.  Talisman,  is  figured  in  Paxton^s  Magazine 
of  Botany  for  February.  The  flowers  appear  m  forked  corymbs, 
and  are  of  a  deep  blood-red  color,  with  slight  notches  in  the  corolla. 
It  is  a  very  brilliant  variety,  and  raised,  if  we  recollect  correctly, 
by  the  Messrs.  Young,  and  once  or  twice  imported  into  our  collec- 
tions, but  died  on  the  passage.  Some  remarks  on  this  genus  will 
be  found  in  another  page. 

Solanacea. 
aaLAiNUM. 

In  the  same  work,  above  named,  a  species  is  "figured  as  S.  cris- 

pum.    The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  purple-blue,  and  are  produced  in 

large  corymbs ;   it  is  stated  that,  if  ^'  trained  against  a  wall,  it 

mdkes  as  fine  a  show  as  the  Glycine  sinensis,  [Wistaria  Consequa- 

na]y  and  continues  in  bloom  ^  long  time."     A  native  of  Chili ;  m- 

troduced  in   1824.     Grows  freely   in  any  common  garden  soil, 

nearly  hardy,  and  increased  easily  by  cuttings.     Drawn  fifom  the 

nursery  of  Mr.  Lowe,  of  Clapton. 

Acanthacea. 

In  our  last,  p.  191,  we  stated  that  a  white  variety  of  T.  alata 
bad  been  produced.  In  the  work  just  noticed,  is  a  drawing 
of  the  same,  from  specimens  communicated  by  Mrs.  Lawrence,  of 
ELaling,  in  whose  collection  it  flowered  last  summer.  The  flowers 
are  larger  than  the  T.  alata,  and  are  of  a  very  pure  white,  with  a 
conspicuous  dark  spot  in  the  centre.  A  fine  acquisition,  which 
will  contrast  elegantly  with  the  pale  buff"  color  of  its  parent. 

MONOCTTLEDONOUS    PlANTS. 

Amaryllacedd. 
alstrcsme'Rj:^ 

aurantlaca  Don  A.  a6rea  Chakam,  in  Jamieion*t  Journal.  A  green-houee  perennial  plant; 
growing  three  feet  high  ;  flowers  orange  yellow ;  appearing  in  June ;  propagated  by  diviiion 
ofthetnben.    Bot.  Beg.,  1843. 

"  Flower  stem  erect,  with  smooth  leaves,  persistent  and  green 
fi>r  months  after  the  seed  is  ripe."     The  blossoms  appear  in  large 
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clusters  on  long  peduncles.     ^^  A  ve^xj  handsome  species/'  easily 
cultivated  in  the  green-house.     {Bot  Reg.^  March.) 

COOPE^R/^    W.  Herbert,  MSB.  (In  eompliment  to  Mr.  Cooper^  fwdener  to  Earl  FitswiUiam,  at 
Wentwortli  Boom,  one  of  the  most  taeoeMfbl  ciutivaton  of  rare  planti ).. 
DrainiD6ndi    W.  Herbert,  BiSS.    Drommood'i Cooperia.    A  green-'boaio  bulb;  growinf  about 
a  foot  high  ;  flowen  white ;  a  native  of  the  Teiaa.    Bot;  Reg.,  1635. 

Bulb  ovate;  scape  one  flowered;  leaves  narrow  flaccid  and  red  at 
the  base.  "  Nearly  allied  to  Zyphryanthes."  It  was  discovered 
in  Texas  by  the  lamented  Drummond,  and  sent  by  him  to  Scot- 
land, where  it  flowered  in  several  gardens,  in  1835,  at  nearly  the 
same  time.  It  is  at  present  considered  as  a  green-house  plant. 
(Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

ehloroi6Iea   Htrhwi^  JilSS    A  green-honee  balb ;  growinf  a  foot  <»  more  in  beif  ht ;  flowen  white. 
A  native  of  Texas.    Text,  in  Bot.  Beg. 

"  Nearly  akb  to  C.  Drummondt,"  and  has  flowered  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Herbert,  at  Spofforth.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

Orchidacea. 

NCI'DIUM 

JlosseUtditKsi    Lindley    The  Duke  of  BedfonTs  Oncidiam.     A  store  epiphTle }  with  violet 
parple  flowers ;  a  native  of  Rio  Janeiro ;  introdoced  in  183S. 

Different  from  the  general  form  of  the  genus  Oncidium,  to 
which.  Dr.  Lindley  states,  he  is  not  sure  that  it  belongs  ;  but  not 
possessing  sufficient  information  in  regard  to  the  plant,  he  does,  not 
feel  justified  in  creaUng  a  new  one.  Pseudo-bulbs,  ovate ;  leaves 
ligulate-lanceolat^ ;  raceme  about  four-flowered.  Flowers  lUac 
and  brown  purple.  The  species  is  named  in  compliment  to  his 
^  grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  m  whose  collection  at  Wobum,  it  first 
flowered  in  Europe.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

Liliacea. 

TV  CCA. 

T.  aloiiolia  b  figured  in  Paxton^s  Magazine  of  Botany,  for 
March.  It  is  a  handsome  species,  which,  with  gloriosa  and  filamen- 
tosa,  should  be  in  every  good  green-house  collection  of  plants. 
They  are  valuable  for  setting  out  on  lawns  in  the  summer  season, 
where  their  singular  foliage  has  a  very  ornamental  appearance. 
Specimens  of  this  species,  fix)m  which  the  drawing  was  taken, 
were  sent  from  the  Manchester  Botanic  Garden.  The  plant  in 
bloom  ^tood  nine  or  ten  feet  high  ;  the  spike  of  flowers  measuring 
four  feet^  forming  a  "pyramid  of  beauty  and  attractiveness." 
Cultivated  easily  in  rich  loam  with  a  small  proportion  of  pulverized 
peat.     Increased  by  suckers. 

Y.  filamentosa,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Mason,  of  Charlestown, 
is  now  throwing  up  a  fine  spike  of  flower  buds,  and  will  soon  be 
splendidly  in  bloom. 
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REVIEWS. 

Abt.  L  TUc  Gardener^ s  Mt^azine  and  Register  of  Rural  and 
Domestic  Improvement,  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S., 
H.  S.,  be.  In  Monthly  Numbers,  8vo.,  \s.  6d,  each.  No. 
LXXU,  for  March. 

The  6rst  article  is  a  "  Descriptive  notice  of  Castle  Coole,  in  the 
County  of  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  which  relates  chiefly  to  large  spe- 
cimens of  trees  on  the  plantation. 

Art.  2  contains  "  Extracts  from  the  letters  of  an  English  trav- 
eller'' in  Sydney,  enumerating  some  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  in 
flower  there  in  May  and  June,  the  winter  months  in  New 
South  Wales.  Some  of  the  plants  mentioned  are  Acacia  sauveo- 
lens  and  other  species,  E^pacns  grandifl6ra,  pulch^lla,  mycrophylla, 
and  beteronema  ;  several  Banksias,  Styphelia  tubiflora,  Lambertta 
formosa,  Lobelia  gracilis,  Corrs^a  speciosa,  Pimelea  finiiblia,  Hib- 
b^rtia,  &c.  The  thermometer  on  June  15th,  stood  at  60°  ip  the 
shade  at  noon,  and  at  45°  in  the  evening,  when  the  cold  b  sensibly 
felt,  and  fires  are  very  comfortable. 

Art.  3,  relating  to  the  plantations  of  the  celebrated  Jacob 
Tonson,  in  1827,  contains  little  that  is  interesting  to  our  readers. 
An  old  mulberry  tree,  in  one  comer  of  the  vineyard,  was  blown 
down  some  years  since  ;  its  larger  boughs  stuck  in  the  ground,and, 
and  having  taken  root  there,  they  now  support  the  trunk,  though 
all  traces  of  the  original  roots  are  gone.  The  tree  produces  a  reg^ 
ular  crop  of  fruit  every  year. 

The  fourth  article  is  "  A  Plan  for  the  exhibition  of  a  natural  ar- 
rangement of  Plants,"  drawn  up  for  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden. 
It  is  accompanied  with  a  plate,  w.hich  occupies  two  pages.  The 
ground  is  laid  out  with  a  serpentine  walk.  On  the  right  of  this 
walk,  all  the  exotic  genera  are  planted  ;  and.  on  the  left,  all  those 
indigenous  to  Great  Britain ;  the  plants  of  the  three  countries  are  to 
be  identified  by  ^'  distinctive  labels  of  metal.  Impressed  with  the 
rose,  shamrock,  or  thistle" — a  valuable  article  when  the  planting 
of  jirboretums  shall  be  commenced  in  our  country. 

Art.  5,  "  Design  7,"  for  laying  out  the  frontages  of  houses, 
with  plates. 

The  sixth  article  contains  '^  Remarks  on  the  ringing  of  fruit 
trees,"  translated  from  an  article  on  the  subject  published  in  Bel- 
gium. We  consider  this  a  very  useful  paper,  and  extract  it  entire, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers : — 

'^  Ringing  a  tree  cuts  off  the  part  operated  upon  from  the  circulation 
of  the«ap,  and  necessitates  it  to  subsist  principaUy  on  the  nourishment 
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which  the  leaves  derive  from  the  air.  We  will  not  say  in  what  respects 
this  nourishment  differs  from  that  which  the  tree  derives  from  its  roots ; 
but  we  will  remark  that  nature  provides  abundance  of  leaves  for  those 
buds  which  she  intends  to  produce  flowers. 

"  Peach  and  apricot  trees  will  not  bear  ringing,  because  they  always 
produce  their  fruit  on  the  young  wood ;  and  the  vine  still  less,  because  it 
bears  on  the  growing  shoot  Rin^g  does  not  advance  the  fructificatioii 
of  either  plum  ti-ees  or  young  cheri*y  trees ;  and  it  is  apt  to  produce  the 
gum  in  old  trees  of  the  latter  species,  as  the  wound  is  a  long  time  before  it 
neals.  Apple  trees  shrivel  above  the  ring ;  and,  if  they  live,  they  do  not 
soon  bear  any  fruit  The  pear  tree  thus  remains  the  only  species  of 
fruit  tree  on  which  the  operation  of  ringing  can  be  practised  with  ad. 
vantage. 

"  Ringing  may  be  performed  at  any  season,  but  it  only  produces  its  full 
effect  when  undertaken  in  the  spring,  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  sap,  and  as  soon  as  the  bark  begins  to  crack.  The  wound 
ought  not  to  be  wider  than  the  thickness  of  the  blade  of  a  knife,  if  it  is 
desired  that  it  should  heal  before  the  end  of  the  season.  The  opera- 
tion ought  to  be  performed  on  a  side  branch  which  is  rather  stronger 
and  more  elevated  than  its  neighbors ;  or  one  which  is  badly  placed, 
and  which,  in  the  end,  may  be  removed  without  disfiguring  the  tree.  A 
tree  will  not  bear  ringing  either  round  the  trunk  or  round  the  leading 
shoot,  unless  there  should  by  chance  be  a  second  leader,  and  one  may  be 
removed  without  injjui-y. 

"The  tree  which  has  had  its  trunk  operated  upon  is  in  danger  of  either 
perishing,  or  remaining  a  long  time  in  a  sickly  state ;  and,  af^er  it  has 
recovered  its  health,  its  sterility  will  be  more  durable  than  if  it  had  nev- 
er undergone  the  operation. 

"  If  a  branch  is  nnged  too  close  to  its  base,  or  the  point  where  it  is  in- 
serted into  the  trunk,  it  will  be  in  danger  of  being  beaten  down  by  the 
wind,  or  broken  by  the  weight  of  fruit  A  good  place  is  at  a  quarter  of 
the  length  of  the  bough,  and  beyond  other  side  shoots,  the  eyes  of  which 
will  also  generally  produce  fruit 

^  The  upper  lip  of  the  wound  swells  considerably,  and  the  more  so  ac- 
cording  as  the  ring  has  been  broad,  or  the  season  far  advanced.  This 
tumefaction  of  the  bark  is  partaken  of  by  the  wood ;  and  the  fbrmation 
of  this  tumor  proves  that  it  is  principaUy  by  the  descent  of  the  sap, 
which  has  been  elaborated  in  the  leaves,  that  the  tree  increases  in  girt 
It  rarely  happens  that  a  pear  tree,  operated  upon  when  it  has  attained 
the  age  for  bearing,  does  not  go  into  flower  the  same  year  that  the  op- 
eration is  performed.  There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  repug- 
nance of  a  tree  to  flower  resists  the  efficacy  of  this  method ;  these 
occur  with  all  drooping  trees,  and  whenever  the  wood  is  hard  and 
rough  ;  and,  when  at  last  trees  of  this  description  do  show  flowers,  it 
is  upon  another  branch  rather  than  on  that  which  has  been  operated 
upon. 

"The  eye  which  is' constrained  by  ringing  to  form  its  flowers  prema- 
turely, is  of  the  same  description  as  a  similar  eye  springing  from  the 
young  wood :  the  flowers,  in  both  cases,  are  very  liable  to  drop  ofif;  and 
the  fruit,  when  it  becomes  ripe,  is  deficient  in  color. 

"The  fruit  of  a  branch  operated  upon,  if  it  comes  to  any  thing,  owes  its 
strength  to  the  state  of  suflTering  of  the  bough  which  bore  it ;  it  is  une. 
qual  in  bulk,  very  often  small,  worm.eaten,  dry,  cracked,  ^tty,  and  of 
an  excessive  sweetness,  which  it  obtains  at  the  expense  of  its  Juice.  The 
fruit  should  be  reduced,  by  thinning,  to  a  very  small  niunber,  if  it  is 
wished  that  they  should  attain  perfection. 

"  The  new  property  which  I  have  discovered  to  belong  to  ringing  is 
that  it  causes  the  eyes  of  branches  which  have  not  undergone  the  oper- 
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atioD,  to  flower  also ;  and  that  these  are  dmoat  always  immediately  op- 
posite to  the  branches  which  have  been  operated  upon,  or  a  little  above 
those  branches.  There  is  not  a  single  case  known  where  this  effect  has 
not  been  produced,  though  till  now  no  one  has  remarked  this  excellent 
property,  which  is  itself  sufficient  to  prove  the  advantage,  and  perpetuate 
the  practice,  of  ringing;  because  it  not  only  makes  the  wounded  branch- 
es produce  fruit,  but,  by  throwing  those  branches  into  bearing  that  are 
not  mutilated,  it  insures  a  fertility  to  the  tree  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
soon  interrupted. 

**  Another  mode  of  bringing  fruit  trees  into  bearing  is,  to  take  a 
ring  of  bark  from  some  of  Uie  principal  roots,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  trunk.  The  rinff  ought  to  be  more  or  less  broad,  accord- 
ing to  the  thickness  of  Uie  root.  The  operation  may  be  performed 
at  any  season,  in  April  or  May,  as  well  as  in  August  or  September,  with- 
out there  being  any  reason  to  fear  the  extravasation  of  the  sap,  which  is 
so  prejudicial  to  the  tree  when  the  roots  are  pruned  in  the  spring.  A 
year,  however,  is  gained  when  the  operation  is  performed  early  in  the 
season.  There  is  no  occasion  to  apply  any  dressmg  or  covering  to  the 
wound:  in  fact,  there  is  no  occasion  to  do  any  thing  more  than  to  draw  the 
earth  round  the  tree,  and  to  tread  it  down  firmly  with  the  feet  If  the 
roots  are  not  ringed  all  round  the  tree,  the  opposite'  side  to  that  on  which 
the  incision  has  been  made  will  bear  fruit ;  which  coincides  with  the 
effect  produced  by  ringing  on  the  branches,  and  denotes  a  physiological 
&ct  which  has  not  been  hitherto  noticed.  The  wound  heals  so  rapidly, 
that  in  about  a  year  no  traces  of  it  can  be  discovered,  except  a  few  wrin. 
kles  in  the  bark.  No  excrescence  is  formed,  and  no  other  roots  are  sent 
oat,  either  from  the  lips  of  the  wound,  or  above  or  below  it ;  at  least, 
none  that  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  incision. 
The  root  operated  upon  appears,  indeed,  less  likely  to  send .  out  suckers 
than  any  of  its  neighbors.  The  fruit  does  not,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
participate  in  the  state  of  disease  or  sufifering  in  the  tree,  which  has 
thrown  it  into  bearing. 

''The  wood  of  the  shoot  below  the  incision  bursts  almost  always  from 
the  bark,  or  the  lips  of  the  wound :  this  wood  is  of  the  kind  called  false ; 
and  the  buds  of  it  ought  to  be  rubbed  off  as  soon  as  they  appear ;  as 
preserving  this  wood  can  only  injure  the  bark,  and  retard  the  healing  of 
the  wound. 

**  The  principal  object  of  ringing  ought  to  be,  not  to  throw  known  varie- 
ties prematurelv  into  fruit,  or  to  make  trees  bear  on  which  other  resources 
may  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  produce  the  same  effect  (such  as  shortening 
the  largest  roots,  pruning  the  tree  aAer  the  sap  has  risen,&^c.);  but  to  force 

{oung  seedling  plants  to  show  early  the  bad  or  good  quality  of  their  fruit 
t  must,  however,  be  used  cautiously,  as  it  sometimes  dOes  injury  instead 
of  good,  and  when  applied  to  the  side  branch  of  an  espalier,  it  produced 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  rendering  wood  sterile  which  was  before  on- 
ly backward  in  bearing. 

**  Ringing  never  produces  a  marked  effect  on  the  fertility  of  a  branch 
more  than  once ;  if  repeated  the  following  year,  it  more  frequently  pro- 
duces sterilty,  than  a  continuation  of  bearing. 

^  The  mode  in  which  ringing  affects  a  tree  is  precisely  similar  to  the 
effect  produced  by  mahy  other  modes  of  suffering  which  are  employed 
to  throw  trees  into  bearing:  such  as  bending  the  tree,  breaking-  or  twist- 
ing the  branches,  transplanting,  &.C.,  and  it  should  only  be  employed  with 
one  branch  at  a  time ;  it  cannot  be  applied  to  several  branches  at  once, 
without  disfiguring,  and  probably  ruining,  th^  tree.** 

Art.  7,  "  On  the  arrangement  of  fruit  trees  in  kitchen  gar- 
dens," is  an  excellent  paper,  extending  to  seven  or  eight  pages.  We 
should  be  glad  to  make  large  extracts  from  it  if  our  limits  would 
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permit ;  as  it  is,  we  can  only  select  a  few  of  the  more  useful  para- 
graphs. In  relation  to  the  cropping  of  fruit  borders  with  culin- 
ary vegetables,  the  writer  remarks : 

"  It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  both  by  writers  on  horticulture 
and  by  good  practitioners,  that,  when  the  fruit  department  must  be  blend- 
ed with  the  culinary  one,  it  is  bv  ^  the  best  arrangement  to  place  the 
fruit  trees  round  the  margins  of  the  quarters,  and  to  leave  the  interior 
completely  at  the  service  of  vegetables,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  economy 
as  of  efiect  These  borders  are  generally  formed  from  four  feet  to  six 
feet  in  width,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  cropped  with  some  kind  of 
vegetable  that  requires  digging.  It  seems  surprising  that  a  border  of  this 
width  should  be  deemed  too  much  for  a  row  of  trees  of  this  description ; 
but  it  appears  that  such  is  the  case ;  and,  through  the  practice  just  allud- 
ed to,  the  upper  and  most  valuable  roots  of  the  fruit  trees  are  continually 
cut  awav,  and  the  trees  driven  to  seek  their  food  in  a  subsoil  of  the  most 
ungenial  character.  Whether  trees  of  this  class  possess  the  power  of 
selection  in  regard  to  their  food,  I  am  not  physiologist  enough  to  know ; 
but,  if  they  do  possess  it,  it  would  be  of  little  avail  when  they  were  situ, 
ated  in  a  barren  sand,  clay,  or  gravel ;  besides  the  great  difference  in  the 
average  temperature  of  the  soil,  which  temperature  does,  of  course,  de. 
cline  progressively  downwards  to  a  certain  depth.  Now,  what  is  the 
consequence  to  trees  thus  situated  ?  They  are  rendered  doubly  liable  to 
the  blight  produced  by  various  kinds  of  insects :  as,  for  instance,  the 
aphides,  the  scaly  insect,  the  red  spider,  &c. ;  all  of  which,  it  is  well 
known,  will  make  way  much  more  rapidly  on  a  diseased  subject  than  on 
a  healthy  one ;  and,  very  frequently,  by  these  means  all  the  early-made 
wood  is  either  crippled  or  destroyed,  and  a  later  crop  of  watery  wood  is 
produced  at  or  after  midsummer ;  which,  I  hardly  need  say,  is  quite  im- 
mature. In  trees  thus  situated,  the  sap  in  the  shoots  is  put  in  motion  a 
long  time  before  that  in  the  roots ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  leaves 
are  produced  chiefly  from  the  fund  of  sap  of  the  former  year  deposited 
in  the  branches,  and  which,  being  of  a  sweeter  character,  if  1  mav  use 
the  expression,  than  the  ascending  sap,  is  the  very  food  for  the  above- 
named  insects,  as  we  find  by  experience  ;  and  the  wood  that  is  produced 
later  is  overtaken  by  the  chills  of  autumn,  before  the  leaves  have  per- 
formed half  their  functions.  These  observations  apply  most  especially 
to  apples ;  but  they  will  apply,  in  some  degree,  to  almost  every  other 
kind  of  fruit  tree,  if  treated  m  the  way  here  described.'' 

The  following,  in  relation  to  pear  trees  on  walls,  though  not 
wholly  applicable  here,  where  we  have  but  few  trees  in  such  situ- 
ations, may,  nevertheless,  be  read  with  interest : — 

**  As  to  pears  on  walls,  although  they  bear  chiefly  on  spurs  from  the 
old  Wood,  after  the  manner  of  apricots,  &c.,  yet  there  is  dissimilarity 
enough  to  require  a  somewhat  different  treatment.  In  the  first  place, 
they  cannot  endure  what  I  must  call  a  capricious  soil ;  I  mean  one  that 
works  bv  fits  and  starts ;  such  are  all  light  sandv  soils,  which  derive  all,  or 
most  o^  their  virtues  from  manures.  Such  soils,  in  June  and  July,  with 
showery  weather,  will  make  pear  trees  grow  more  like  willow  bushes  than 
fiiiit  trees ;  whereas  in  dry  not  summers  the  very  extreme  effects  are,  of 
course,  "produced ;  and,  although  such  trees  may  have  a  good  crop  of 
fruit  on,  little  of  it  will  come  to  proper  perfection,  in  either  size  or  flavor, 
or  both  will  be*  lamentably  deficient  But  in  a  strong  loamy  soil  their 
growth  is  steady  and  uniform,  in  spite  of  seasons,  and  can  be  depended 
on ;  the  sap,  also,  is  more  easily  controlled,  or  directed,  in  trees  on  such 
soils.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  of  course,  in  all  modes  of  training 
whatever,  to  get  as  perfect  a  command  over  the  ascending  sap  as  possi- 
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ble,  through  the  mismanagemeDt  of  which  most  of  the  barreimeM  so  much 
complained  of  in  pear  trees,  in  my  humble  opinion,  arises.  It  needs  not 
any  pains  on  my  part,  I  presume,  to  prove  that  the  free  adminsion  of 
light  to  all  parts  of  a  trained  tree  is  the  cause  of  more  pruning  and 
stopping  of  shoots  than  is  at  all  times  wholesome  to  the  constitution  of 
the  tree.  The  question  here  assumes  a  physiological  character ;  and, 
although  **  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,^  yet,  having  got  my 
foot  fau*ly  in,  I  feel  I  must  nroceed  in  spite  of  angry  critics.  As  to  the 
e^cts  of  shade  on  the  buas  of  fruit  trees,  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  tends 
to  barrenness,  as  being  adverse  to  the  elaboration  of  the  sap,  or  true 
blood,  of  the  plant  Let  its  evils,  however,  be  as  great  as  they  may,  I  am 
satisfied  that  they  are  not  greater  than  injudicious  dis'budding.  As,  how- 
ever, it  will  happen,  through  most  seasons,  especially  moist  ones,  that  they 
will  make  more  breast  wood  than  is  compatible  with  the  due  admission 
of  light,  what  must  be  done  ?  If  it  be  pruned  away,  or  disbudded  nearly 
as  fast  as  it  is  made,  the  embryo  flower  buds  will  be  forced  from  their 
snug  retreat  into  wood.  If  it  be  left  on  the  tree  all  the  sunomer,  from  the 
almost  total  exclusion  of  light,  the  buds  will  be  meagre  and  imperfectly 
ripened,  and  a  bad  development  in  the  ensuing  spring,  and  a  shy  setting 
will  be  the  consequences.  How,  then,  are  these  evils  to  be  avoided  r 
Simply  by  laying  in  the  leading  branches  at  greater  distances  than  they 
are  commonly  done  (I  should  say  a  foot  apart) ;  and  then  we  shall  be  en- 
abled to  procure  a  moderate  crop  of  foreri^ht  shoots,  without  excluding 
the  light  Mv  maxim  is  this  as  to  disbuddmg,  as  it  is  termed.  Having 
abundance  of  free-growing  wood  in  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and  this  all 
nailed  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  possible,  I  proceed  (I  speak  now  of 
pear  trees),  in  the  early  part  of  July,  or,  at  the  earliest,  the  end  of  June, 
to  crop  vrith  a  knife  some  of  the  foreright  shoots  back  to  foiur  or  five 
joints,  conmiencing  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  and  doing  a  few  tiers  of 
branches  at  a  time ;  in  the  course  of  another  week,  I  go  over  them  again, 
and  crop  another  tier  or  two,  and  so  on,  advancing  n*om  the  bottom  of 
the  wall  towards  the  luxuriant  centre  of  the  tree ;  and  always,  if  possible, 
taking  advantage  of  a  dry  time  for  the  purpose,  or  when,  in  fact,  there  is 
the  least  excitement  to  wood  Some  few  shoots  here  and  there  I  entire- 
ly disbud ;  for  instance,  where  there  are  several  situated  close  together, 
making  the  tree  dark  in  that  part ;  and  those  I  leave  are  pruned  to  within 
about  four  or  five  leaves.  As  for  neatness  of  appearance,  1  esteem  it  as 
highly  as  any  one ;  but  when,  in  kitchen-gardenmg,  neatness  is  found  in 
opposition  to  utili^,  the  former,  of  course,  must  give  way:  however,  a 
clever  hand  at  fruit  trees  will  render  the  two  sufiiciently  compatible  for 
all  purposes.  It  is  a  fact,  and  known  well  to  most  practical  gardeners, 
that  those  embryo  buds  of  pear  trees  which  are  to  produce  blossoms  the 
next  spring  must  develop  a  ^ood  tufl  of  large  and  healthy  leaves 
early  the  spring  preceding ;  for,  if  they  do  so,  and  do  not  push  into  wood, 
they  are  sure  to  be  blossoms  the  ensuing  spring.  How  frequently  we 
see  pear  and  other  trees  against  walls,  in  which  the  upper  branches  can- 
not bear  through  luxuriance,  and  the  under  ones  through  weakness ;  and 
this  in  the  selfsame  tree !  Now,  this  is  very  commonly  the  case  on  the 
capricious  light  soils  above  alluded  to,  and  it  requires  no  small  skill  and 
attention,  on  such  soils,  to  divert  the  ascending  sap  into  the  lower 
branches ;  and,  unless  diverted  into  these  inferior  parts  of  the  tree,  to  > 
the  production  of  young  wood,  ay,  and  "breast  wood  too,  from  where  is 
the  true  sap  conducive  to  fiiictification  to  be  secreted  ?  Let  any  one,  for 
instance,  select  an  apple  or  pear  tree,  growing  in  his  garden,  as  a  rough 
espalier  or  standard,  with  a  succession  of  side  shoots  from  the  lower  part 
of^  the  bole  upwards ;  in  fact,  as  nearly  resembling  a  wall  tree  as  possible. 
Let  him,  then,  I  say,  continually  divest  one  portion  of  the  tree  of  all  its 
foreright  shoots,  as  fast  as  they  are  produced,  and  leave  the  other  with 
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aD  its  breast  wood  on,  and  obsenre  the  difference.  He  will  soon  find 
that  the  stripped  part  will  almost  cease  to  thicken,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
will  not  possess  power  sufficient  to  form  a^ood  tufl  of  leaves  on  the  em- 
bryo buds,  as  noticed  in  the  early  part  of  this  paper ;  and  will  eventually 
become  what  practical  men  term  ^hide  bouncl.''  The  only  way  to  decoy 
the  ascending  sap  into  the  inferior  branches,  in  the  growing  season,  is  by 
stopping  the  superior  ones  at  a  certain  period  of  theu-  growth,  and  leav- 
ing the  mferior  ones  with  all  their  breast  wood  growing.  In  the  rest  sea- 
son, another  way  of  effecting  this  is,  by  close  pruning  and  shortening  all 
the  heart  of  the  tree,  which,  by  my  mode  of  management,  is  always  full 
of  young  luxuriant  wood,  and  which  I  denominate  "  waste  pipes."  These 
waste  pipes  I  not  only  encourage,  but  I  stimulate  the  tree  to  make  them 
by  pruning.  The  purpose  to  which  I  hold  these  shoots  subservient  is, 
by  their  strong  action,  to  cause  the  roots  to  make  plenty  of  new  fibres 
every  year  (the  action  of  the  root  and  top  being  well  known  to  be  recip- 
rocal); which  fibres,  when  in  motion,  are  made,  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  inferior  branches.  I  speak  now  of  such  trees 
as  I  alluded  to  above.  By  pruning  these  ^  waste  pipes  '*  tolerably  close 
(as  to  the  degree  of  which,  nothing  but  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  the  tree,  and  the  efiect  desired,  can  guide  usl  the  new  root, 
now  beginning  to  work,  and  which  would  have  filled  tnose  shoots  re- 
moved with  the  ascending  sap,  is  made,  instead,  to  fill  all  the  inferior 
branches  of  the  tree  first ;  and,  by  the  time  that  the  trees  have  developed 
a  good  strong  tufl  of  healthy  leaves  on  the  embryo  buds,  the  waste  pipes 
in  the  centre  of  the  tree  ai*e  getting  to  work,  and  decoy  that  heavy  fund 
of  sap  away,  which,  had  it  not  vent  in  this  way,  would  have  driven  most 
of  these  buds  into  wood.  Another  point  of  much  Importance  is,  care- 
fully, and  at  all  times,  to  preserve  a  leading  shoot  at  the  extremities  of 
all  the  branches." 

The  eighth  article  is  upon  the  culture  of  the  potato,  containing 
the  results  of  experiments  made  last  season,  which  tend  to  show 
that  whole  potatoes  are  more  profitable  to  plant  than  sets.  The 
following  is  the  result  of  one  experiment : — 

"  One  row  was  planted  with  eight  whole  potatoes  (of  the  agricultural 
kidney),  each  containing  eight  eyes,  sixty-four  in  the  whole.  Produce, 
thirtv-three  potatoes ;  weight,  twelve  pounds. 

**  ITwo  rows  of  the  same  size  were  planted  vrith  eight  sets  each,  each 
set  containing  four  eyes,  sixty-four  in  the  whole.  Produce,  fifly-two  po- 
tates ;  weight,  eighteen  pounds. 

"  The  result  was,  that  twice  the  q^uantity  of  land  produced  only  an  ex- 
cess of  one  third  in  weight ;  but,  if  two  rows  had  been  planted  with 
whole  potatoes,  the  produce  would  have  been  twenty-four  pounds.  I 
have  repeatedly  tried  the  experiment,  with  nearly  the  same  result ;  and, 
therefore,  I  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  more  advantageous  to 
plant  whole  (kidney)  potatoes  than  sets.  The  rent,  the  taxes,  the  plough- 
ing, and  the  dung  must  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  I  calculate  that  my 
Yorkshire  friend  loses  £7  an  acre,  or  1000  guineas  a  season,  by  the  use 
of  sets. 

"  I  have  not  tried  the  experiment  with  the  round  potato,  which,  gene- 
rally, is  so  full  of  eyes,  that  it  must  be  cut.  But  the  pigs  ask  no  ques- 
tions :  I  speak  only  of  potatoes  fit  to  be  eaten  by  maa?' 
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Abt.  II.    Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History y  containing  Pa- 
pers  and  Communications  read  to  the  Boston  Society  oj^  Nat-. 
ural  History y  and  published  by  their  direction.     Part  I. — ^No. 
lU.     150  pp.     Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co.    Boston.     1836. 

Another  series  of  papers  on  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  na- 
ture, read  before  the  Society  of  Natural  History  in  this  city,  lies 
before  us.  A  very  long  couununicauon  on  the  new  species  of  Hy- 
menoptera,  and  observations  on  already  described  sp^ies,  from  the 
pen  of  that  enterprisbg  naturalist,  Mr.  Thomas  Say,  serves  to  en- 
rich its  pages  and  add  to  our  knowledge  of  our  native  insect  tribes. 
Most  of  the  specimens  we  observed,  are  described  as  inhabiting 
Indiana,  b  whicb  State,  it  is  well  known,  this  distinguished  indi- 
vidual resided  in  the  lattar  period  of  his  life.  An  order  of  insects 
so  extensive  as  the  Hymenoptera  compose,  cannot  be  confined,  in 
their  locality,  exclusively  to  the  Western  States,  though  only  oc- 
curring in  that  locality,  under  the  observation  of  the  author  of  the 
essay.  With  the  true  spirit  of  minute  and  critical  investigation, 
nothing  Seems  to  escape  his  penetrating  anci  acute  observation. 
From  the  very  nails  and  tarsi  of  other  species,  he  draws  forth  the 
devoted  prey,  and  reduces  it  to  order  among  the  rest  of  h'ls  speci- 
mens. ( Fide  _p.  294.)  We  cannot  too  much  admire  that  spirit 
of  microscopic  research,  which  can  derive  satisfaction  and  improve- 
ment and  confer  benefit  on  others,  from  the  minutest  as  the  noblest 
work  of  Creative  Power.  We  trust  that  whatever  papers  may  be 
in  the  possession  of  the  members  of  this  society,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Mr.  Say,  will  appear  in  the  future  pages  of  their  valu- 
able Journal. 

In  the  second  article  of  the  present  number,  we  travel  with  the 
state  geologist  of  Massachusetts  on  an  interesting  geological  tour 
in  the  vicinity  of  Portland,  Me.  Several  singular  phenomena  are 
presented  to  us,  and  some  ingenious  and  plausible  theories.  In  the 
clay,  which  he  calls  the  ^^  nearest  tertiary ^^  formation,  he  finds 
several  interesting  species  of  fossil  shells ;  of  Nucula,  Mya,  Sani- 
cara,  Bulla.  We  know  nof  how  long  fossils  have  been  known  to 
exist  on  our  eastern  Atlantic  coast,  even  several  miles  from  the 
sea,  but  have  in  our  possession  several  interesting  species  both 
fixMn  Maine  and  our  own  State,  discov^ered,  as  we  presume,  in  a 
similar  situation,  not  only  identical  with  native,  but  even  with  for- 
eign co-species. 

In  arranging  the  Cabinet  of  Ictbyology,  its  curator  was  led  to 
examine  the  catalogue  of  the  fishes  of  Massachusetts  appended  to 
Prof.  Hitchcock's  •*  Geology,*'  etc.,  of  the  State.  We  were  glad 
to  see  this  paper,  as  we  long  suspected  an  incorrect  list,  and  even 
an  imperfect  one,  was  affixed  to  the  above  work.  Twelve  indi- 
vidual species  of  various  genera  have  been  mentioned,  omitted  in 
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the  catalogue.  We  would  suggest  whether  several  more  may  not 
still  be  appended  to  the  list.  In  the  mouths  of  small  fresh  streams, 
where  they  enter  into  the  sea,  may  be  found  an  elegant  little  fish, 
which  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  without  any  other  means  of  as- 
certaining than  we  possess,  a  beautiful  species  of  Grastrost^is, 
(stickle  back,)  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  is  not  the  only  spe- 
cies. Do  the  mud  fishes  of  Le  Lueur,  which  he  separated  fiom 
the  Cyprinids,  comprise  the  minnows  of  marine  or  fresh  waters  ? 
We  could  wish  to  see  a  work  of  a  purely  scientific  character,  with 
plain  and  correct  figures  of  each  genus,  on  our  native  fishes,  and 
trust  that  the  further  researches  of  Ifv.  Storer  will  lead  to  some 
such  result. 

An  analysis  of  several  coals,  by  Dr.  Jackson,  closes  the  present 
number.  The  newly  discovered  Mansfield  anthracite  was  also 
subjected  to  his  investigation.  It  resembles,  in  combustion,  the 
Peach  Mountsdn,  of  Pennsylvania.  Time  and  labor  will  only  decide 
whether  its  discovery  will  be  of  any  real  importance,  or  its  exbt- 
ence  and  presence  be  of  any  considerable  extent  R. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     General  Notices, 

hregtdar  Metamorphoses  of  Plants. — In  flowers,  irregular  metamorphoses 
are  extremely  common :  they  consist  of  a  multiplicity  of  the  petals,  of  a 
transformation  of  the  petals  into  stamens,  and  a  change  in  color  or  in 
scent.  In  roses  the  multiplication  of  petals  is  the  neariy  universal  cause 
of  the  double  state  of  these  flowers ;  in  the  rose  oeillet  and  many 
anemones,  impletion  depends  upon  the  conversion  of  petals  into 
stamens. 

With  regard  to  color,  its  inflnite  changes  and  metamorphoses  in  almost 
every  cultivated  flower  can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  the  alterations 
caused  in  the  plumage  of  birds  or  the  hair  of  animals  by  domestication. 
No  cause  has  ever  been  assigned  for  these  phenomena,  neither  has  any 
attempt  been  made  to  determine  the  cause  in  plants. 

We  are,  however,  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  of  some  of  the  laws 
under  which  change  or  color  is  efiected.  A  blue  flower  will  change  to 
white  or  red,  but  not  to  bright  yellow ;  a  bright  yellow  flower  will  be- 
come white  or  red,  but  never  blue.  Thus  the  hyacinth,  of  which  the 
primitive  color  is  blue,  produces  abundance  of  white  and  red  varieties, 
out  nothing  that  can  be  compared  to  bright  yellow ;  the  yellow  hyacinths, 
so  called,  being  a  sort  of  pale  yellow  ochre  color,  verging  to  green. 
Again,  the  ranunculus,  which  is  originally  of  an  intense  yellow,  sports  into 
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scarlet,  red,  pivf^  end  almoet  eny  color  but  blue.  White  flowers  which 
hare  a  tendency  to  produce  red  will  never  sport  to  blue,  although  they 
will  to  yellow ;  the  rose,  for  example,  and  ikrysanthaimms.  It  is  also  pro- 
bable that  white  flowers  with  a  tendency  to  produM^e  blue,  will  not  vary 
to  yellow. 

Scent  varies  in  degree  rather  than  in  nature ;  some  plants  which  are 
but  slightly  perfumed,  as  the  common  China  rose,  acquire  a  powerful 
fragrance  when  converted  to  the  variety  called  the  sweet-scented ;  but 
there  is  no  decided  diflerence  of  scent  among  varieties  of  the  same 
species. 

MetamcMrphoses  of  fiiiit  are  very  conmion,  and  administer  largely  to 
the  wants  of  mankind.  They  consist  of  alteration  in  color,  size,  flavor, 
scent,  and  structure.  The  wild  blue  sloe  of  our  hedges  has,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  by  successive  domestication,  been  converted  into  the  purple, 
white,  and  yellow  plums  of  our  desserts.  The  wild  crab  is  the  original 
from  which  have  sprung  the  many  colored  and  excellent  varieties  of 
appie ;  some  of  which  are  scentless,  others  scented  like  the  pine-apple 
and  rose.  In  peas  the  parchment-like  lining  of  the^  pod  occasionally 
disappears,  and  the  whole  substance  of  the  seed-vessel  consists  of  lax 
succulent  membrane. 

Having  thus  passed  in  review  the  irreffular  metamorphdees  of  plants 
through  all  the  different  parts,  there  stul  remains  a  subject  on  which 
it  is  requisite  to  say  a  few  words.  This  is  the  permanency  of  such 
metamorphoses,  or  their  capability  of  being  perpetuated  by  seecis.  It 
IB  a  general  law  of  nature,  that  seeds  will  perpetuate  a  species,  but  not  a 
variety ;  and  this  is  no  doubt  true,  if  rightly  considered ;  and  yet  it  may 
be  urged,  if  this  be  so,  how  have  the  varieties,  well  known  to  gardeners  and 
agriculturists,  for  many  years  been  unceasingly  carried  on  from  generation 
to  generation  i^thout  change  ?  The  long  red,  and  round  white  radishes  of 
the  mai^tB,  for  instance,  have  been  known,  from  time  immemorial,  in  the 
same  state  in  which  they  now  exist  The  answer  is  this :  a  species  vrill 
perpetuate  itself  firom  seed  for  ever,  under  any  circumstances,  and  left  to 
the  simple  aid  of  nature ;  but  accidental  varieties  cannot  be  so  perpetu- 
ated :  if  suflered  to  become  wild,  they  very  soon  revert  to  tiie  form  from 
which  they  originally  sprung.  It  is  necessary  that  they  be  cultivated 
with  the  utmost  care ;  that  seed  should  be  saved  from  those  individuals 
only  in  which  the  marks  of  the  variety  are  most  distinctly  conspicuous ; 
and'  all  plants  that  indicate  any  tendency  to  throw  on  their  peculiar 
characteristics  should  be  rejected.  If  this  be  carefully  done,  the  exis- 
tence of  amr  variety  of  annual  or  perennial  plant  mav  undoubtedly  be 
prolonged  through  many  generations ;  but  in  woody  plants  this  scarcely 
happens,  it  being  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  anjr  variety  of  tree  or  shrub 
producing  its  like  when  increased  by  seed. — (LmdUifB  Mrod.  to  Bokany,) 


Art.  n.    Fofmgn  NoHces, 
ENGLAND. 


Nho  Spedea  of  ihe  DdhTuu — ^M r.  Lambert  exhilnted  before  the  Linnesan 
Society  on  November  3d,  last,  a  branch  and  leaves  of  an  arborescent  spe- 
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eiw  of  dahlia,  from  Oaxaca,  Mexioo,  wliick  ia  aaid  to  grfw  to  Ike  hti^ 
of  fifty  feet  There  are  y ving  plants  ol  it  in  tl^  livBipool  Bottmir 
Qard^u — ( Oar<L  Mag.) 

Ribea  ^iutin^iwn, — ^Dried  specimeoa  of  a  apeciea,  with  aevenl  otiiara, 
under  this  name,  were  sent  to  the  London  Horticultural  Sociew,  by  Bfc 
Doufflas,  during  the  years  1881, 1832,  and  1833.  The  ptania  have  not, 
yet  m>wered  (1835).  It  is  neariy  allied  to  sanguineum,  but  {NKMBpiaea  io 
exceed  the  latter  in  beauty;  the  bunchea  of  flowers  are  twice  the 
length  of  the  bunches  of  sanguineum,  and  contain,  at  leaal,  fran 
thirty  to  forty  flowers,  which  are  borne  on  long  slender  pedic^ ;  ihm 
color  of  the  flowers  is  red.  It  ia  perfectly  hardy,  and  giewa  m  common 
garden  aoiL — (HcrL  TVooa.) 

CHINA. 

C^imsseSlyU  9/  Om'dmmig.'~-Tbit  style  of  Chinese  gaining,  Kl&a  aH 
their  other  arts,  is  peculiar ;  they  have  no  idea  of  apacioua  iaadaawpe; 
there  is  a  littleness  in  aM  their  designs ;  they  have  no  desire  for  a  amaM 
part  of  even  the  grandest  features  of  ni^ure :  lakes,  where  a  maokoDal 
would  be  puzzled  to  turn ;  rocks  which  a  man  may  carnr  away  under  hie 
arm ;  aged  trees  fifteen  inches  hi^';  and  thick  forests  of  piaes  composed 
of  equisetum.  W  whatever  extent  the  ground  may  be,  it  is  all  divided  into 
little  squares,  parallelograms,  or  irregular  areas  of  a  few  square  yards  <»* 
perche&  These  compartments  are  surrounded  by  low  brick  wiila,  haof^ 
mg  a  flat  coping,  on  which  are  plaoed  flowering  plants,  im  fine  ^asad 
porcelain  pots.  The  paths  are  often  composed  of  flat  stones,  not  two  of 
which  are  on  the  same  level,  if  near  together.  A  great  deal  of  trellia- 
work  are  in  the  gardens,  either  appearing  like  the  remains  of  fermer 
fences,  or  as  coverings  of  naked  walls.  If  a  ditch  or  artificial  hollow  be 
in  the  garden,  it  must  be  crossed  by  a  aemi-circukr  arch  of  four  or  five 
feet  apan.  Their  little  tanks  of  water  are  not  considered  beaudfld  UBtil 
they  are  completely  covered  with  ducks'-meat  (L^mna) ;  in  short,  there ' 
are  ao  many  childish  fieaks  which  constitute  the  beauty  of  a  Cfaineae 
jiarden,  that  it  is  astonishing  so  clever  and  civilized  a  people  can  be  grat^ 
ified  with  such  puerile  eflbrts  of  unnatural  taste.  Aa  fiu*,  however,  as 
their  collections  of  flowering  plants  decorate  a  garden,  the  assemblage  is 
enchanting.  Their  magnolias,  bombaces,  azaleaa,  camellias,  ixoras,  ptB- 
oniaa,  &C.,  not  to  mention  the  great  variety  of  herbaceous  and  aqoaifie 
planta  natural  to  the  country,  are  indeed  magnificent;  indeed  one  of  th» 
finest  traits  of  the  Chinese  character  is  their  fondness  for  flowers.— (X 
Afom,  to  HorL  Beg,) 


Art.  nL    DometHe  JsMioti, 


Stray  Leqffrom  ^Taturt^t  Ckdendctr^for  May  IWu — Crimson,  and  green, 
and  pure  white !  and  what  shades  or  verdant  hue !  With  what  magic 
power  the  woods  have  put  on  the  cheerful  livery  of  joyous  and  welcome 
fipriff  g*  We  niight  fancy  that  each  shrub  and  tree  was  vieinf  with  its 
JMH9  jmgbbor  iffi  diqiklayiog  iia  natural  deganoe»  beaui^»  or  loveilineaa- 
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]ta» ymi  m% dMtt Mt)mgmd4e0p gtmn  vemi^&rwkmthMy;  onefaaciged 
mid  alHMBt  «fiehaiigettbl«  httUl  Mmkios  as  whm  hi  AtU  dereloped  fb- 
llage  ek^hed  Ita  stoiit  brancbM  last  mumneir.  h  has  alreadr  lent  ha  aid 
tb  ett^ktm^  bf  tomnm^ibm  barran  BMQaaty  «f  whrter,  and  atiU  afamea  oon* 
aplcaoaa  In  ha  tuoAded  giory^  Next  that  group  af  white  atemmed, 
mcefiil  Inrchea,  now  tremulous  to  every  breiah  of  genial  apripg  hi  their 
i%fater  green  and  dalkxu^ibliajae,  and  long  peiMlemamen^  llie  hacrdy 
aad  alow  groning  oaks  ifre  unfolding  their  tender  leaves,  green,  crimson) 
yialk»w^  and  ifisplayhig  their  modeat  flowera,  the  fbture  emtayo  acorn,  for 
a  ftR»«  growth.  The  firm,  rigid  and  silky  envelops  of  the  walnuts,  in 
tbieir  numerous  m>eeiee,  are  expanded,  and  silently  dropping  from  the 
bnaa  of  yet  unlblded  leaflets,  no  longer  needed  aa  guardiana  from  in- 
jury and  cold.  The  native  prototypes  of  our  delicious  garden  frfoms 
and  apricots  and  pears,  are  lending  their  snow  petals  to  fill  up  the  pic- 
tnre,  and,  as  you  approach  the  meadow  or  the  tangled  thicket  of  the  ad- 
jokihif  swamp,  there  meets  yonr  eye  the  bell-formed  and  nectared  enpa 
of  the  roDttti^  or  the  lovely  pearl  necklaced  corols  of  the  early  emdnmi-  ^ 
dt,  beibre  which  the  £ricto«  of  more  torrid  regiona  Me  in  rektive  beauty. 
A  few  days  has  efi^ted  this  mighty  change, 

« Bbftde  BDiwrMiTttd  ttiU  MfUning  ioto  ibftde  )^ 

ao  tfaac^^ten  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  autumn's  varied  and  Aiding  liv- 
ery could  now  find  each  combination  of  coloring  more  delicately  formed 
md  exouishety  blended,<i4han  the  silent  precursor  of  icy  winter  can  dis- 
play. This  is  lifo,  vital  energy,  the  vigor  of  vegetable  economy, — and 
that,  the  consummation  and  decay  of  perfocted  organization.  Nor  is  the 
latter  mipleasing,  nor  conveys  h  ideas  of  sadness  and  gloom.  Na 
tore  Is  ever  Joyous  and  exhilafatin^.  We  want  but  the  disposition  to  re- 
gard her  operation  as  all  beautifiil  m  their  time,  to  render  ner  mfluence 
oter  ofDT  constant  happiness  eflfectuaL — Your$y  R, 

Fine  Vandiei  of  the  Dahlia. — ^This  plant  is  now  so  well  knovm  and  so 
universally  admired  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  any  thing  upon 
its  cultivation.  In  making  a  selectioi!k  out  of  the  great  number  of  va- 
rieties now  offered  for  sale,  I  send  you  a  list  of  twelve  for  the  beginner^ 
vijLJ— 

Agrippina,  matUed  tehUe. 

Countess  of  Liverpool,  ttqterb  $catieL 

Demnsn^  fine  ruby. 

Douglas's  Augusta,  aheuled  purple. 

King  of  the  Whites,  ddicaU  ptq^ar  tokUe^ 

Lord  LiverpooL^^  dark  puce. 

Richardson's  Alicia,  tehUe  spotted. 

Springfield  Rival,  diark  rosy  critnson. 

Duchess  of  Bedford,  brtUiant  tcarleL 

Jason,  bright  gM  color. 

PeHection,  stmarh  nm  crimson. 

Queen  of  Dahlias,  wmtey  untk  rosy  Ulac  e<j^  ' 

Youn,  S.  Waiker,  RosSvary,  ^rO,  183a 
PerspvraHon  of  Plants. — ^A  beautifiil  instance  of  the  very  sensible  per» 
sphation  of  those  plants,  the  venation  of  whose  leaves  are  straight,  (en- 
dogenffi'^  occurred  to  my  observation  this  morning,  on  the  young  leaves  of 
*^  Tigridia,  pav6nia  and  T.  conchifldra."  A  similar  exudation  of  superihi 
OQs  sap  takes  place  in  the  Oraminee,  which,  unless  noticed  before  sun- 
rise, escapes  aetection,  as  h  rapidly  passes  off*  by  tile  increased  heat  of 
the  atmosphere.  A  large  crystal  drop  of  inodorous  and  tasteless  liquid 
fiowed  fi^m  the  summit  of  each  lea^  and  when  removed,  was  replaced 
by  another.  The  atmosphere  of  the  room  was  a  little  drier  than  that 
without,  and  so  cool  as  to  render  the  exudation  perceptible  finr  several 
haatB.'^OmLbyJ.L.R.May^) 
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JSTew  BuOMig  P0n$ie8,—Mr.  Walker,  of  Ro^iay,  has  hwt  flkowii  ut 
some  new  ana  most  beautiful  yan^tie8  of  paniies,  which  have  come  into 
flower  this  season.  Two  among  the  number,  we  thought  reiparkahly 
fine.  These  have  been  named,  and  probably,  as  soon  as  increaised,  wiU 
be  ready  for  sale.  We  are  glad  to  see  amateurs  giving  more  attention  to 
this  interesting  flower. — Qmd$, 

EngUsh  HanffUwm  (CraUB^gm  OzyaoAn<to)— A  fine  specimen  of  this 
chaiming  tree  is  now  in  fiiU  bloom,  in  the  ffarden  of  J.  W.  Boot,  Esq., 
of  this  city.  Few  trees  or  shrubs  exceed  Una  in  beau^,  and  we  wish 
that  it  was  more  generally  planted  than  it  is  at  present  Its  blossoms  are 
extremely  firagrant,  perfummg  the  air  to  a  considerate  distance.  Plant, 
ed  singly  on  lawns  or  groups,  with  other  trees,  it  is  one-  of  the  {pettiest 
ornaments  of  landsciq>e« — Jb, 

NymphtB^a  c(B(uUa, — ^This  splendid  species,  of  the  water-lily  tribej  is 
now  in  bloom  at  Belmont  Place.  One  or  two  plants,  in  the  stove,  have 
thrown  up  two  strong  flowers,  which  aro  superoly  brautifiil  in  the  morn- 
ing. We  believe  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  ever  flowered  in  this  coun- 
try. JV.  pigmea,  a  small  white  species,  is  also  throwing  up  flower^rnds. 
— CotiA. 

WisUuia,  Coruequhna  hardy, — ^A  small  plant  of  this  splendid  climber, 
we  set  out  in  the  open  borcfer,  against  a  south  wall,  last  season,  lat^  in 
Julv.  It  made  but  a  small  growth,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  plant, 
which  was  imported  the  same  season.  No  protectipn  was  given  to  it  during 
winter ;  and  at  all  times,  excepting  when  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow,  it  was  wholly  exposed  to  the  cold.  It  has,  however,  this  sprint, 
started  in  one  or  twq  places,  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  soil,  and  wul 
probably  make  vigorous  shoots  during  the  summer.  We  shall  leave  the 
same  plant  out  another  winter,  to  fiilly  test  the  experiment  If  it  is  hardy 
in  our  climate,  it  will  be  one  of  the  richest  acquisitions,  that  has  been 
made  to  our  garden  for  some  time. — Conda, 

Phytoldcca  decdndrcu — ^In  Loudon^s  Magazinej  (VoL  IX,  p.  255,)  among 
the  articles  copied  fi-om  the  provincial  papers,  is  one  stating  that  this 
plant  is  used  ^  in  America,  like  asparagus  and  spinach.**  The  plant  is 
well  known  as  growing  by  the  road  sides,  in  many  parts  of  the  New 
England  States,  called  generally  poke^  and  Dr.  Bigelow,  in  his  Meduxd 
Botany,  (Plate  3dV  states  that  the  root  is  a  violent  emetic  Has  any  of 
our  roaders  ever  known  of  its  having  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  aspar. 
agus  or  spinach  ? — Conda. 

Microacopic  Beauty  of  some  oj  the  QrandnetE  and  JuncetB^ — ^No  truer  as- 
sertion than  of  Holy  Writ,  that  the  splendor  and  magnificence  of  human 
art  and  industry,  cannot  equal  the  exquisite  bei^uty  of  the  grass  of  the 
field.  No  ostrich  feather  can  compare  in  elegant  lightness  and  elasticity 
with  the  plumose  anthers  of  these  humble  but  useful  plants,  nor  the  rich 
produce  of  the  silk-loom  vie  with  the  scarious  membranes  of  their  floral 
envelops.  How  securely,  though  almost  invisibly  attenuated  the  support 
of  the  filament,  does  the  heavy  laden  anther,  seemingly  float  on  the  air, 
from  the  spikelet,  while  below,  securo  in  its  husky  envelop,  lies  the  cu- 
rious fabricated  and  all  important  germ. 

The  perianth  of  Lilizula  camp&tris  (now  in  flower  on  every  sandy 
plain  |,  forms  no  unapt  resemblance,  from  beauty  and  manner  of 
colonng,  to  the  more  specious  and  splendid  Amaryllis  vit^Ua,  which, 
instead  of  a  few  flowers,  we  hero  have  a  considerable  panicle.  Had  we 
the  eyes  of  the  insect  tribe,  if  they  aro  as  microscopic  m  efiect  as  in  ap- 
pearance, these  minuter  beauties  of  Creative  Power  would  perhaps  raise 
our  admiration  as  much  towards  the  ^  noisome  weed,**  as  the  protected 
and  favored  tenant  of  the  garden. — It  L.  J, 

Seedling  Hibiscua, — At  Belmont  Place,  a  few  days  since,  we  noticed  a 
beautifbl  species  of  the  hibiscus  in  bloom.     The  petals  aro  of  a  deli- 
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ette  strew  color,  and  rery  dark  just  at  the  base ;  the  flowers  are  about 
twice  the  size  <^the  common  single  althsea.  It  is  a  shrubby  species,  and 
requires  the  heat  of  the  stove  to  produce  its  truly  superb  blossoms  in 
perfection. — Conds, 

Caabmare  Goats. — Mr.  J.  Donaldson  Kinnear,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has 
lately  received  firom  his  friends  in  France,  a  fine  doe,  which  was  sent,^  to- 
cether  with  a  buck,  from  Havre,  in  one  of  the  regular  packets  to  New 
York.  The  length  of  the  passage  was,  however,  so  great,  that  the  latter 
died.  Mr.  Kinnear  is  in  hopes  of  soon  replacing  his  loss.  These  rare 
animals  were  procured  from  the  only  flock  in  France,  at  a  high  price, 
and  are  the  first  ever  imported  into  the  country.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
.  our  climate  is  favorable  to  their  iacrease,  and  we  hope  that  the  manu- 
facture of  the  elegant  Cashmere  shawls  will  yet  become  as  general  as 
that  of  silk  is  expected  to  be. — Conda. 

(jardhiiB,  rcuMtmi. — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  of  the  best 
method  of  growing  this  plant  ?  The  plants  in  my  collection  look  yellow 
and  sickly,  and  rarely,  if^ever,  show  blossom& — Ibiiiv,  ^  Amateur, 


Art.  IV.    Maasackusetta  Hortictdtural  Socidy, 

Saturday,  MmfTfh,  1836. — ^This  meeting  was  held  upon  business  relating 
to  the  Society. 

Bead,    A  letter  from  M.  A.  Poiteau,  of  Pari& 

Preaenled,  Pomonomie  Belge^  from  Dr.  J.  B,  Van  Mons,  of  Lorraine,  in 
Belgium.  A  pamphlet  on  the  Theory  of  Dr.  Van  Mens,  one  on  Vegetable 
Physiology,  one  on  the  culture '^  d'ananas,''  or  the  pine-appl^,  and  the 
Bon  Jardmier  for  1896. 

Diatnhuted.  Seeds  received  from  China,  and  presented  to  the  Society, 
by  Bryant  P.  "niden,  Esq.,  of  Boston. 

The  President  of  the  «ociety  made  some  very  pertinent  remarks  upon 
the  services  which  Dr.  Van  Mons  and  M.  Poiteau,  together  with  M.  Sou. 
lange  Bodin,  had  rendered  to  the  science  of  horticulture,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  theory  of  Van  Mons,  of  *^  ameliorating  fruits  by  seed." 
He  stated  that  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris  had  recently  o^red  a 
inremium  of  a  thousand  firanks  with  a  view  of  obtaining,  by  a  repetition 
of  the  experiments  of  Van  Mons,  or  by  any  other  process  by  seed,  ame- 
liorated varieties  of  pears  and  apples.  He  also  suggested  to  the  Society 
the  importance  of  similar  experiments  by  the  horticulturists  of  this 
country  with  the  hope  that  new  and  very  superior  kinds  of  fiiiit  might  be 
produced. 

May  14(&. — Exhibited,  Belmont  apples,  a  very  superior  varieW  in  beau- 
ty ana  flavor,  fix)m  C.  H.  Homsteao,  Cayuga  county,  Ohio.  Originated 
on  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie. 

Diatributed,  Scions  of  the  Belmont  apple,  fi-om  C.  H.  Homstead,  Esq., 
of  Cayuga  co.,  Ohio. 
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Am.V.    q^myMmiKL 


R0Ht,  Tubert,  4>«. 

Ftttt0M> 

rhMMiinn  \  P*'  barrel,  .... 
*■■■        I  per  bofhel, .... 

»-*««.  \^^{,::: 
*>^««^llSi!SbS;::: 

Toraipi: 

New,  per  kODoby 

Yellow  French,  per  barrel, 
Oniooi: 

(perbtrrel,.... 

OooMDon,  <  per  bushel, .. . . 
(  per  booch, .... 

New,  per  bunch, 

Bee^,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel. 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Salsify,  per  bunch. 

Shallots,  per  pound,. 

Garlic,  per  pound, 

Uoneimdish,  per  pound, 


Cabba^ :  per  dozeo. 

Brocoli ,  each , 

Cauliflower,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Spinach,  per  peek, 

Dandelions,  per  peck 

Dock  tops,  per  peck, 

Euf  lish  Sorrel,  per  half  peek, . . 
Water  Cresses  per  half  peck.. . 
English  Mustard,  per  half  peck, 

Asparans,  per  bunch, 

RhttbarD,per  pound, 

Celery,  per  root, 

Scythes,  per  bunch, 


From 

To 

»«.. 

fete. 

ilo 

S7Jl 

'g 

196 

150 

50 

094 

soo 

9  5? 

10» 

900 

995 

76 

1  00 

194 

1  00^ 

195 

none. 

900 

8 

10 

4 

6, 

1  00 

100 

195 

75 

194 

90 

14 

6 

10 

none. 

none. 

DOM. 

3 

8 

3 

6 

191 

17 

1 

'  17 

»* 

95 

194 

17 

8 
6 

19 

none. 

8 

8quM§ke9  awl  Pumfkini. 


Weet ladte, par «wt.  ......... 

ComiDoa  crookneek,  per  cwt« . . 

Lima,  per  c wt 

Falenno  8q«aeh,  per  peoad,. . . 


Pot  amd  8weH  Sbfi4t, 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,. 

Sa^,  per  pound, 

Marjoraal^  per  baaeli,. . 

|*»<»nr,. 

Spearmmt 


PmiUa* 


Apples,  dessert 


,j  per  barrel,. 


}  per  bushel, 

{per  barrel, 
per  bushel, 
per  dozen.. 


"l 


[per  barrel, 
(l     '     '  ' 


I  per 
Pears: 
WinfrJ«*'»«^'«>» 


,  per  peck,. 

Cuotimbera,  each. 

Uuinces,  per  bushel, 

Pine  Apples, »n* 

Grapes: 

Malafa)- per  pound,  .... 

Cranberries,  per  barrel, . . . 

—       per  bushel,... 

"'"«"»    Jperdoxen,.... 

per  hot, 

per  hundred,  • 


Chestnuts, 
Wahints, 


per  barrel, . 
per  bushel, . 
per  barreh  . 
per  bushel,. 


AJmottds,  per  pound, 
FiJberU,  per  pound. 


tela. 
300 


95 

9  50 
1  00 

450 
75 
1«4 


.874 
JOO 
308 
9  00 
95 
995 
1  90 


3  00 

1  50 

19 

4 


48» 


75 


90 
150 
500 
95 
50 
SO 


9  50 
374 
9  SO 

195 


36» 

175 

14 

8 


Remarks.  Since  our  last,  the  contiinied  cold  and  damp  w^tiier,  ac- 
companied with  easterly  winds,  has  had  considerable  hifluence  npon  th^ 
early  productions  for  the  market  Almost  every  variety  of  vegetable  tb 
ftr  more  backward  than  last  season,  and  the  want  of  warm  w^rther  ba9 
rendered  them  less  exceUent  than  thev  are  generally.  Should  the  pres- 
ent weather  continue  any  length  of  time,  peas  and  ether  vegetables 
which  we  generally  get  early  in  June,  wiU  not  this  season  be  brought  in 
tUl  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  Potatoes  remain  about  the  same  as  in 
our  last ;  there  is  a  fidr  supply.  About  000  bushels  in  bulk  of  Nova  Sec 
tias,  generally  termed  white  blue-noses,  arrived  the  last  week;  they  are 
very  superior,  and  command  a  good  price.  Old  turnips  are  done  fbr  the 
season.  A  few  bunches  of  new  ones,  the  first  of  this  yeair,  were  brought 
in  this  week;  they  were  of  ffood  size.  French  turnips  are  in  some  de- 
man4)  hut  there  are  few  to  be  had.  Onions  of  last  year's  stock  are  ex- 
ceedingly scarce,  and  what  there  is  on  hand  readily  command  the  prices 
in  our  Quotations ;  new  ones  come  in  now  tolerably  plenty.  Beets  and 
carrots  have  advanced  considerablv ;  very  few  are  to  be  found.  Parsnips 
continue  plenty.  Cabbages  are  all  out  of  the  market  Lettuce  and  rad- 
ishes are  very  abundant  and  good,  the  past  weather  having  been  very 
fiivorable  for  their  production.  Spinach,  dock,  &c.,  for  greens,  are 
plenty.    Among  the  new  things  which  are  coming  into  general  use,  we 
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MMT  oMOitiHi  wwter  ortflpeo,  Englkh  aoml  and  Engliah  moicard;  these, 
wwi  the  esception  of  the  former,  h«ve  been  brought  in  tolerably  plentir 
ftd,  end  aeem  to  be  muoh  liked  by  purchaaers ;  water  eresaea,  we  think, 
will  take  the  precedence.  Aaparagua  comea  to  hand  very  alow,  and  the 
price  keefw  up,  and  will  continue  to  until  warm  weather ;  it  baa  been 
fflfficHlt  to  supply  the  demand.  Rhubarb  is  abundant ;  immenae  quan- 
titiea  ef  thiamie  Tegetable  are  now  used,  and  it  baa  become  one  dT  the 
staple  productions  of  the  market  gardener.  No  souashes  now  remain  on 
kandt  exoepl  the  West  India ;  imj  are  not  considered  as  good  aausuaL 
Apples  are  extremely  scarce,  and  very  few,  excepting  russets,  are  to  be 
§miiad  in  the  market ;  Baldwina  are  aold  by  the  doKen,  and  what  few 
there  are,  readily  conmiand  the  price  in  bur  quotationa ;  applea  of  all 
serts  hare  not  kept  well  this  spring.  Cucumbers  are  very  pmity  for  the 
mtmrnUf  of  good  quali^,  and  to  be  had  ^t  moderate  prices.  Pineapples 
hsps  not  yet  arrived  in  very  large  quantltiea.  Oanberriea  are  scarce, 
and  but  a  few  barrels  constitute  the  stock  on  hand.  Oranges  and 
lemons  ar»  pknty^FoiM,  M.  7.,  1%  35(Jk,  188a 


AnT.  Vl    MtkorologiealUo$m$. 

FOR  APRIL. 

Throuohout  the  month  of  April  the  weather  was  pleasant  and  rather 
fine  for  the  aeason.  There  was  two  or  three  light  snow  storms  in  the 
previous  part  of  the  month,  and  some  rain  fell  in  the  latter  part    The 

r  vailing  winds,  as  usual  in  our  climate  in  the  spring  months,  were  firom 
E-toS. 

Thermometeb ^Mean  temperature,  40^  (X— highest  70^ ;  lowest  16^ 

above  zero. 

Wuins.— N.  one  day— N.  E.  two— E.  six— S.  E.  six— S.  six— S.  W. 
threes — W.  one — ^N.  W.  five  days. 

Force  of  the  Wind. — Brisk,  ten  days — light,  twenty  days. 

Charaeler  of  the  IFeotAcr.— Fufx,  twelve  days^FAiR,  nine  days— 
C^uoT,  nine  days. 

Rtdwfj  four  days— <Siioti?y,  two  days. 


MONTHLY   CALENDAR 

or 

HORTICULTURE  AND  FU)RICULTURE, 

FOR  JUNE. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 


Grope  Finee  in  the  green-house  or  grapery  will  now  have  set  their 
fiuit,  and  will  need  continual  attention.  Syriuse  the  vines  every  other 
day,  if  fine  weather ;  omitting  it  during  all  duU  and  damp  davs.  If  the 
vines  are  growing  rapidly,  they  must  )^  often  looked  at,  and  all  superflu- 
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ous  shoots  cut  away.  All  the  lateral  shoots,  two  eyes  beyond  the  clus- 
ters of  fixiit,  should  be  cut  ofi^  so  as  to  throw  all  the  sap  into  the  fruit, 
and  also  to  let  the  light  and  air  freely  to  it  If  diy  weather  ensues,  the 
borders  outside  of  the  house  should  have  a  good  watering  once  or  twice 
a  week ;  making  use  of  li<jiiid  manure,  occasionally,  if  at  hand.  Atten- 
tion must  at  all  times  be  given  to  die  border ;  if  it  has  not  yet  been  weU 
maninred,  from  the  accumulation  of  other  woric  in  the  garden  requiring 
immediate  care,  it  may  he  done  this  month. 

VtMB  in  the  open  air  wiU  be  in  bloom  this  month,  and  will  begin  to 
make  rapid  growths.  Keep  the  branches  laid  in  at  good  distances, 
and  not  sufier  them  to  run  together  in  conAision.  Large  branches  may 
now  be  cut  away  without  die  vines  bleeding  in  die  least 

Grcq)e  tytB  put  in  in  February  and  March  will  now  have  made  vines 
two  feet  mgh ;  they  should  now,  if  not  done  before,  be  shifted  into  num- 
ber four  pots,  or  turned  into  the  open  border  where  wanted  for  standard 
plants. 

Strawberry  beds  will  now  require  attention.  Keep  the  runners  cut  off  if 
strong  plants  are  wanted,  and  lay  short  hay  underneath  the  vines  to 
prevent  the  fruit  from  setting  beat  into  the  ground  by  heayy  rains. 

Goo9tbtrry  htuhes  wiU  require  looking  over.  If  any  mildew  i^ipears, 
83rringe  witn  sulphur  water. 

Plum  trtes  in  bearing  will  soon  begin  to  drop  their  fruit  in  those  gar- 
dens infested  with  the  curculio ;  let  every  one  be  picked  up  and  carried 
where  they  will  be  destroyed.  For  some  excellent  directions  on  the 
management  of  this  tree,  see  pp.  161  and  207  of  the  current  volume. 


FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

DMioB  may  tHU  heplanied  with  perfect  success.  Procure  plants  that 
are  started  in  pots,  and  turn  them  immediately  into  a  good  deep  rich  soil 
in  the  border.  We  have  known  very  small  plants  set  out  as  late  as  July, 
to  flower  abundantly  throughout  the  months  of  September  and  Octobcu*. 

CSMngs  of  green-house  plants  may  now  be  put  in. 

Perennial  JiMPer  teeeb  may  still  be  sown,  and  die  plants  will  bloom  fine- 
ly the  next  season. 

Ranuneulu9e$j  tulips  and  hyadnlhs  should  be  taken  up  the  latter  part  of 
the  month. 

Chrten-house  plants  generally  should  be  removed  into  the  open  air,  and 
placed  in  a  situation  sheltered  from  the  wind  and  where  the  noon-day 
sun  does  not  penetrate.  Place  them  on  boards,  bricks,  or  coal  ashes,  so 
that  die  worms  cannot  enter  the  pots. 

Eri4xts  should  be  repotted  before  they  are  taken  out  of  the  green-house, 
or  they  are  apt  to  be  injured  by  the  drying  winds  and  hot  sun. 

Carnations  will  now  be  advancing  their  flower  stems,  wUch  will  re- 
quire occasional  tying  up. 

Sahia  splendens^  and  the  other  species,  may  yet  be  propagated. 


VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Radishes  may  still  be  sovm  for  a  succession. 

Letlwxs  should  continue  to  be  sown  for  second  crops.  Transplant  in- 
to rich  soil  to  obtain  large  heads. 

Lima  Beans  should  now  be  sown.  The  cold  and  damp  weather  of  last 
month  destroyed  the  first  sowing. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.     On  the  CulHvoHon  and  Management  of  Peach  TVees 
in  Pots.     By  the  Conductors. 

The  cultivation  of  peach  trees  in  pots,  has,  with  English 
amateurs  and  gardeners,  been  practised  mr  many  years,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  of  fruit  are  thus  annually  obtained.  Knight, 
Nicol  and  others  have  published  the  results  of  their  experiments, 
from  the  success  of  which  we  may  infer  that,  though  not  a  profit* 
able  way  of  furnishing  the  table  with  fine  fiiiit,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, an  agreeable  and  mterestmg  one.  Some  gardeners  produce 
all  their  peaches  in  this  manner  (see  I.  p.  266),  year  after  year, 
and  treat  the  plants  in  the  same  manner  as  lemon  and  orange 
trees. 

In  this  country,  where  the  peach  tree  springs  up  from  the  seed, 
and  produces  its  fruit  without  any  care  or  labor,  especially  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  states,  it  may  be  thought  useless  to  bestow 
so  much  attention  on  it  as  would  naturally  be  required,  when 
grown  in  pots  or  boxes.  It  may  seem  to  many  as  devoting  time 
and  labor  to  a  useless  purpose  ;  and  that  horticultural  zeal  or  en- 
thusiasm only  would  ever  carry  one  so  far  as  to  cultivate  a  tree 
in  a  pot,  to  produce  its  few  dozen  of  fruit,  when,  from  one 
growing  in  the  open  garden,  bushels  could  be  procured.  This 
might  be  truly  said  to  be  the  case,  if  no  other  object  was  gained. 
In  large  gardens,  trees  maybe  planted  which  will  produce  plenty 
of  fruit,  in  the  usual  season ;  but,  in  very  small  ones,  there  is  not 
often  room  enough  to  plant  a  smgle  tree :  to  the  former  the  cul- 
tivation of  trees  in  pots  will  be  valuable,  as,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  green^house,  fruit  may  be  picked  a  month  or  six  weeks  earlier; 
and,  to  the  latter,  they  are  equally  valuable,  as  finit  can  be  ob-. 
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tained,  from  a  few  pots  of  plants,  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants 
of  a  small  family.  In  our  climate,  the  peach  tree  is  now  very 
little  cultivated  ;  from  the  effects  of  our  long  cold  winters,  from 
diseases,  insects,  soil,  and  other  causes,  it  has  been  sadly  neg- 
lected, and  if  the  same  inattention  is  continued,  it  will  not  be 
many  years  before  there  will  scarcely  a  tree  be  found  in  our  gar- 
dens. We  are  sorry  to  see  this  state  of  things,  as  we  believe 
that  the  peach,  with  a  little  proper  care^  will  flourish  much  better 
in  our  gardens  than  many  suppose.  Diseases  and  insects  are  al- 
lowed to  increase  ad  infinitum^  and  the  death  or  unhealthy  state 
of  every  tree  is  laid  to  the  severe  climate.  But  as  we  are  not 
writing  upon  the  culture  of  the  peach  tree  as  a  standard,  in  the 
garden  or  orchard,  we  return  to  our  subject. 

The  value  of  peach  trees  in  pots  is  exceedingly  great  to  those 

!)ersons  who  possess  stoves  and  green-houses  ;  as  a  succession  of 
ruit  may  be  produced  the  year  round.  The  habit  of  a  tree,  by 
proper  care,  may  be  wholly  changed,  so  that  it  will  put  forth  its 
leaves  and  blossoms  at  the  same  time  that  trees  naturally  produce 
their  fruit.  Thus,  with  a  few  trees,  this  desirable  object  may  be 
obtained.  In  gardens  where  there  are  green-houses  alone,  fruit 
may  be  picked  from  four  to  six  weeks  earlier  than  from  the  gar- 
den ;  and  even  without  a  pit  or  green-house,  but  only  a  warm  dry 
cellar,  the  fruit  may  be  forwarded  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  and 
with  the  certainty  of  a  crop.  The  plants  can  be  placed  in  a 
warm  situation  during  the  warm  days  of  March  and  April,  and, 
if  any  danger  is  apprehended  from  frost,  they  can  easily  be  re- 
moved to  a  sheltered  situation.  We  have  had  considerable  suc- 
cess in  cultivating  a  few  plants,  and  the  results  of  our  observa- 
tions we  now  offer  to  our  readers,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  assist 
those  who  are  desirous  of  procuring  this  delicious  fruit  every 
season,  in  growing  and  managing  their  plants. 

There  are  various  methods  of  procuring  the  plants — ^many 
preferring  one  year  old  from  the  bud,  others  two,  and  some 
three ;  for  ourselves,  we  do  not  approve  of  either,  unless  there 
is  need  of  great  haste,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  spare  room  in  a  new 
green-house  or  grapery.  We  know  it  is  the  general  custom  to 
procure  budded  dwarf  plants  from  a  nursery  ;  but  this  we  do  not 
approve  of,  except  in  certain  cases.  As,  however,  some  per- 
sons may  purchase  such,  we  offer  a  few  remarks  on  their  man- 
agement,— afterwards  detailing  our  method,  as  taken  from  our 
memoranda. 

When  trees  are  selected  from  the  nursery  for  pots,  choose 
those  which  have  been  budded  as  near  the  soil  as  possible,  and 
which  are  either  upon  their  own  or  almond  stocks,  and  one  year 
old.  The  branches  should  be  tolerably  numerous,  and  spring  out 
at  regular  distances  on  the  stem.  Be  careful  and  select  such  as 
are  firee  from  borers^  gum,  canker,  &€.     They  should  also  be 
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taken  up  carefiiUy,  preserving  all  the  smaller  roots.  When  they 
are  to  be  potted,  cut  off  the  largest  woody  roots,  and  coil  the 
middling  sized  ones  round  tlie  pot ;  fill  in  the  compost,  and  spread 
out  the  small  fibres  as  regularly  as  possible.  Give  the  pot  two 
or  three  hard  knocks  to  settle  the  soil.  The  branches  should 
then  be  cut  in  to  within  four  or  five  inches  of  the  stem,  bemg 
careful  to  perform  the  operation  at  a  prominent  wood-bud  :  after 
this  the  plants  may  be  set  in  a  warm  situation,  and  watered  as 
often  as  required  ;  they  will  soon  commence  growing,  and  will 
make-  strong  shoots  and  flower-buds  the  first  season.  The  suc- 
ceeding management  is  the  same  as  will  be  detailed  below. 

The  method  we  have  adopted,  and  which  we  believe  to  possess 
many  advantages  over  others,  though  requiring  a  little  longer  pe- 
riod to  bring  to  maturity,  is,  to  raise  the  plants  from  the  seed. 
Peach  stones  can  be  procured  almost  anywhere,  and  it  is  inmiate- 
rial  how  po6r  the  kinds  from  which  tlie  plants  are  raised  ;  they 
are  merely  wanted  for  stocks.  Let  them  be  collected  together 
in  the  faU  of  the  year,  and  laid  away  for  planting  in  the  month  of 
November.  At  that  time  they  should  be  sown  in  a  bed  in  rows, 
about  three  or  four  inches  apart,  and  covered  an  inch  or  more  in 
depth.  No  other  care  is  requisite  through  the  winter  ;  and  in  the 
month  of  May  the  plants  will  make  their  appearance  above  the 
soil.  About  the  first  of  June,  when  they  will  be  two  or  three 
inches  high,  with  eight  or  ten  leaves,  preparations  should  be  made 
to  pot  as  many  as  there  are  trees  wanted,  allowing  an  overplus, 
as  some  may  not  grow  very  well,  and,  perhaps,  a  few  of  the 
buds  will  not  take.  For  this  purpose,  have  ready  a  quantity  of 
sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould,  in  about  equal  parts,  for  a  compost, 
and  the  pots,  of  the  fourth  size  (seven  inches  wide  by  seven 
deep).  Place  some  potsherds  over  the  hole  at  the  bottom,  and 
partly  fill  the  pot  with  the  prepared  soil ;  then  take  up  the  pljmt 
carefully,  and  transfer  it  to  the  pot,  filling  up  round  it  with  the 
compost,  giving  the  pot  two  or  three  gentle  taps,  to  settle  the 
soil  well,  and  finish  with  a  good  watering  through  a  fine  rose  water- 
pot.  The  plants  should  then  be  placed  in  a  warm  shady  situation 
for  a  week  or  two,  until  well  rooted,  when  they  may  be  removed 
into  a  sunny  aspect,  and  the  pots  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  the 
soil.  Throughout  the  summer  they  should  occasionally  receive 
supplies  of  liquid  manure,  and  the  pots  kept  free  from  weeds. 
When  only  five  or  six  plants  are  wanted,  they  may  generally  be 
found  in  the  garden,  where  they  often  spring  up  firom  seeds,  which 
are  carried  in  w4ih  the  manure.  They  should  be  potted  in  the 
same  manner  as  above  recommended. 

By  the  middle  of  the  month  of  August  they  will,  if  properly 
treated,  have  gained  the  height  of  twenty  inches  or  more,  with 
shoots  as  large  as  a  pipe-stem,  and  of  sufficient  size  for  budding. 
The  lower  leaves  should  be  stripped  off  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
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ten  inches,  a  few  days  before  inoculation.  Buds  should  then  be 
procured,  of  the  best  kinds,  suitable  for  pot  culture,  and  imme- 
diately inserted,  choosing  a  dull  cloudy  day  for  tlie  operation, 
and  performing  it  very  slulfully,  as  the  stocks  are  so  small  that 
the  buds  will  not  unite  quite  as  freely  as  on  those  two  years  old. 
Various  sorts  have  been  recommended  as  being  the  most  prolific, 
and  the  following  may  be  enumerated  as  preferable  : — 

Millett's  Mignonne,  Early  Admirable, 

French  Mignonne,  Bellegarde, 

Violette  hatif.  Royal  George. 

Those  that  we  have  tried  are  as  follows  : — 

Royal  Kensington,  Noblesse, 

BeUe  de  Vetry,  Bellegarde, 

Teton  de  Venus,  Alberge  Royal. 

AD  of  which  were  selected  from  the  nurseries  of  the  vicinity. 
The  Noblesse  was  not  the  true  kind,  and  there  are  some  doubts 
of  one  of  the  others.  The  Brunion  nectarine,  of  which  we 
budded  one  plant,  produces  fine  crops  in  pots,  and  is  a  delicious 
kmd.  Particular  pains  should  be  taken  to  procure  the  sorts  true 
to  their  names,  and  thus  save  much  disappointment.  After  the 
buds  are  inserted,  the  plants  may  remain  m  the  same  situation, 
until  severe  frosts  occur  in  the  fall,  when  the  pots  should  be  taken 
up,  to  prevent  their  being  broken,  and  placed  in  the  cellar ;  if 
any  roots  run  through  the  holes,  they  should  be  cut  ofiT.  The 
plants  will  not  need  water  more  than  two  or  three  times  through 
the  winter. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  plants  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
ceUar,  and,  if  convenient,  put  into  a  hot-bed  or  green-house,  to 
give  die  buds  a  good  start ;  head  ofiT  the  shoots  three  or  four 
mches  above  the  buds  ;  when  these  have  made  a  growth  of  a  few 
inches,  they  should  each  be  tied  to  small  sticks,  to  prevent  their 
being  injured  Inr  the  wind,  or  other  accidents.  Continue  to  sup- 
ply die  plants  freely  with  water,  and  the  buds  will  make  a  vigor- 
ous growth. 

Preparations  should  now  be  made  to  repot  the  plants  into  the 
pots  in  which  it  is  intended  to  firuit  them.  For  this  purpose  they 
should  be  twelve  or  more  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  about  the 
same  in  depth.  Tubs  and  boxes  answer  very  weU,  but  they  are 
not,  in  our  opinion,  so  suitable  as  pots  ;  they  do  not  last  long,  and 
their  appearance  is  not  so  neat.     Having  the  pots  in  readmess, 

J>roceed  to  mix  the  compost,  which  should  be  composed  of  rich 
oam,  leaf  mould,  sand,  and  old  mortar  or  brick  rubbish,  in  about 
the  following  proportions  :— one  third  loam,  one  third  leaf  mould, 
one  sixth  sand,  and  one  sixth  lime  or  brick  rubbish.  Let  these 
be  thoroughly  incorporated  together,  if  convenient,  about  a  week 
or  fortnight  before  wanted  for  use.     When  all  is  in  readiness, 
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shift  the  plants  into  the  large  pots  ;  turn  them  out  of  those  they 
were  budded  in,  and,  placing  them  in  the  large  size,  fill  up  round 
the  balls  of  earth  and  roots  with  the  compost,  giving  the  pot 
several  hard  knocks,  to  settle  it  well ;  finish  with  a  good  water- 
mg,  and  place  the  plants  in  a  half  shady  situation  foi»  a  few  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  period  they  may  be  removed  to  the  warmest 

r;  of  the  garden,  and  if  there  is  plenty  of  room,  the  pots  may 
plunged  in  the  ground,  which  will  save  considerable  labor. 
Liquid  manure  should  be  applied,  at  least  once  a  week,  and  its 
effect  upon  the  plants  will  be  quickly  perceived.  They  will 
soon  make  a  vigorous  growth,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
if  the  main  stem  does  not  branch  out  of  itself,  it  should  be  pinched 
off,  so  as  to  make  it  throw  out  laterals  ;  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  should  be  retained  to  form  a  handsome  head,  and  the  re- 
mainder rubbed  off.  Throughout  the  summer  they  will  require 
no  other  attention  than  watering  and  occasional  inspection  of  the 
plants,  to  see  that  they  are  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Upon  the  approach  of  severe  weather,  the  pots  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  cellar,  as  in  the  first  season.  It  is  immaterial,  at 
this  age  of  the  plants,  whether  the  frost  penetrates  or  not,  provided 
it  is  firee  firom  dampness  ;  they  will  not,  in  such  a  situation,  need 
any  care  until  spring  ;  and  if  the  soil  is  dry,  it  may  be  allowed  to 
fi'eeze  hard  the  winter  through,  and  the  pots  will  not  be  broken, 
nor  any  injury  done  to  the  trees.  Whenever  it  is  wished  to  ex- 
cite the  buds  in  the  spring,  the  pots  must  be  removed  to  a  proper 
place,  which  may  be  in  the  green-house,  grapery,  or  pit,  or,  in 
the  want  of  either  of  these,  a  warm  room.  Give  the  soil  in  the 
pots  a  good  watering  when  they  are  taken  firom  the  cellar. 

The  management  of  the  trees  differs  in  different  situations,  and 
according  to  the  earliness  of  the  season  in  which  they  are  ex- 
cited into  a  growing  state.  Thus,  in  stoves  in  the  months  of 
January  or  February,  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  set  the  firuit, 
and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  forcing  would  be  required,  to 
ensure  the  certainty  of  a  crop  ;  but  later  in  the  season,  in  March 
or  April,  when  the  object  is  only  to  assist  nature  in  her  opera- 
tions, father  than  to  force  her,  no  more  care  is  necessary  to  en- 
sure an  abundant  supply  of  fruit,  than  is  given  to  the  ordinary 
plants  of  the  garden.  Indeed,  if  water  is  duly  supplied,  the  trees 
set  in  an  airy  place  and  properly  pruned,  we  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  cultivator.  We  shall, 
therefore,  at  this  time,  confine  our  remarks  to  their  treatment, 
which  is  very  simple,  when  the  latter  object  is  in  view. 

Pruning. — In  pruning  trees  in  pots  some  care  is  requisite  : 
cut  out  all  the  superfluous  branches,  in  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and 
also  head  off  all  the  very  strong  shoots — as  the  finest  fruits  are 
produced  on  the  middling  sized  branches.  Always  prun^  with 
an  eye  to  the  succeedbg  years  wood  and  crop,  and  not  l^  the 
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trees  run  up  tall  and  straggling,  and  thus  occupy  much  room ;  but 
rather  keep  them  dwarfed  as  much  as  possible,  and  never  obtain 
a  greater  height  than  five  feet,  with  a  good  shaped  head.  Peach 
trees  always  produce  their  fruit  on  the  previous  year's  wood,  and 
if  the  gardener  bears  this  in  mind,  he  will  never  allow  any  old 
useless  wood  on  the  trees,  but  will  always  have  them  present  a 
green  and  vigorous  appearance. 

Watering. — Give  supplies  of  water  every  day  when  the  pots 
are  placed  imder  cover,  or  not  plunged  in  the  ground ;  twice  a 
week,  after  the  fruit  is  set^  Uquid  manure  should  be  applied ;  and 
if  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  covered  with  an  mch  or  two  of  coarse 
manure,  it  will  serve  to  prevent  evaporation  and  strengthen  the 
plants.  The  trees  should  also  be  syringed,  when  under  cover, 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  if  in  the  open  air,  at  least  once 
a  week,  throughout  the  season. 

^ir. — In  the  first  stage  of  the  putting  forth  of  the  blossoms, 
not  but  little  air  should  be  admitted ;  but  as  soon  as  they  show 
signs  of  opening,  it  should  then  be  given  in  large  quantities. 
Syringing  should  also  be  omitted  until  the  firuit  is  set.  By  this 
time  the  season  will  be  so  far  advanced,  that  if  they  are  in  a 
green-house  or  grapery,  the  air  that  is  usually  given  to  the  other 
plants  will  be  sufficient  for  the  peach  trees. 

Fruiting, — When  the  fruit  begins  to  color,  the  watering  should 
be  partially  withheld  ;  and  when  it  assumes  nearly  a  ripe  state, 
still  less  quantities  must  be  applied.  By  this  means,  the  culti- 
vator has  it  in  his  power  to  give  the  fiiiit  a  fine  flavor,  which 
those  grown  in  the  ordinary  method  seldom  or  never  acquire. 
We  never  tasted  finer  specimens  of  peaches  than  those  we  have 
raised  in  pots.  The  heavy  rains  which  frequently  fall  in  our  cli- 
mate in  tfie  month  of  September,  often  renders  a  large  part  of 
those  produced  on  trees  in  the  garden  very  inferior  in  flavor. 

Insects, — The  insects  which  do  the  most  injury  to  the  peach 
tree  are  the  borer  (iEgeria  exitiosa,  Say),  the  curculio  (C.  ne- 
nuphar, Herbot)y  and  the  aphides  (A^his  rds»  L.)  The  first  is 
a  most  destructive,  not  only  to  the  peach  tree,  but  also  to  die 
plum,  the  apple,  &c.  The  eggs  of  this  insect  are  laid*  on  the 
bark,  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  and,  as  soon  as  the  grub  hatches, 
it  f  ts  its  way  under  it,  and  continues  to  bore  down  and  around 
th  tem,  until  it  has,  in  fact,  girdled  the  tree,  thus  causing  its 
d  1.  The  first  sign  that  they  infest  a  tree  is  the  appearance 
r  im,  at  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots,  immediately  around 
t  tem.  As  soon  as  this  is  perceived,  they  should  be  cut  out 
1  ^  a  sharp-pointed  penknife  ;  and  if  they  have  penetrated  fiir 
1  '  /•  a  small  wire  should  be  run  in  to  destroy  the  insect.  The 
t  '  hould  be  often  looked  over,  in  order  to  keep  them  free 
fi  '-*"*»  leir  depredations — as  we  do  not  know  of  any  certain  pre- 
V  1  ^I       The  curculio^  which  may  be  described  as  a  small 
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beetle  of  the  eoleoptera  tribe,  is  at  present  extremely  troublesome 
m  some  districts,  and  whole  crops  are  destroyed.  The  only- 
preventive  is,  to  destroy  the  insect  in  its  larvae  state,  by  having 
every  fruit  picked  up  as  soon  as  it  falls  from  the  tree,  and  given 
to  the  hogs,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  in  a  manner  which  §hfdl 
prevent  the  insect  from  passing  into  the  chrysalis  state.  By  giv- 
ing strict  attention  to  this,  its  ravages  will  soon  be  impeded, 
and  plenty  of  fruit  preserved.  The  aphides^  or  aphis j  do 
not  touch  the  fruit,  but  injure  the  tree  very  much,  by  stopping 
the  growth  of  the  young  shoots,  and,  consequently,  prevent  their 
forming  flower  buds  ;  the  trees  also  have  a  very  disagreeable  ap- 
pearance. Several  methods  have  been  suggested  to  stop  their 
increase  ;  but,  when  the  trees  are  large,  it  is  almost  impossible. 
On  trees  in  pots,  however,  they  can  be  more  easily  got  rid  of — 
by  the  frequent  use  of  water,  saturated  with  tobacco,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  half  a  pound  of  the  latter  to  a  gallon  of  the  former  : 
turn  the  water  on  the  tobacco,  boiling  hot,  and  when  it  is  cold, 
syringe  the  trees  with  it ;  if  they  are  very  thick  upon  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  young  shoots,  dip  them  into  the  mixture  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  it  will  soon  destroy  them.  By  continued  atten- 
tion to  syringing  of  the  trees  with  pure  water,  as  we  have  before 
reconmiended,  they  do  not  increase  very  fast,  and  are  not  very 
troublesome  to  trees  in  pots.  If  from  neglect,  however,  they 
attack  them,  this  remedy  should  be  applied. 

Diseases. — The  peach  tree  is  subject  to  some  diseases,  which 
Generally  arise  from  a  bad  soil,  or  from  injudicious  management. 
That  of  the  most  common  occurrence  is  the  gum  or  canker. 
Trees  planted  in  cold,  stiff,  wet  soils,  may  be  often  observed  with 
half  or  the  whole  of  the  branches  covered  with  gum,  which  oozes 
out  from  around  the  buds,  in  most  instances,  but  frequently  from 
the  wood  between  them.  We  have  never  been  troubled  with 
this  disease  in  the  short  period  which  has  elapsed  since  we  have 
given  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  peach  in  pots,  which  we 
attribute  prmcipally  to  the  peculiar  kind  of  soil,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  quite  sandy  and  open  ;  but  it  may  appear  where 
attention  has.  not  been  paid  to  the  soil,  and  where  there  has  been 
mismanagement.  The  best  method  of  putting  a  stop  to  its  in- 
crease, if  it  once  appears,  is,  to  repot  the  trees  in  a  new  soil, 
made  rather  more  sandy  than  we  have  recommended  ;  cut  away 
some  of  the  large  roots,  and  also  head  in  the  branches  quite  short ; 
give  the  trees  plenty  of  air,  and,  with  due  attention  to  water,  &c. 
they  will  generally  recover.  It  may  be  well  here  to  observe, 
that  the  soil  which  we  have  used  and  which  we  have  recommend- 
ed, though  seemingly  too  poor  for  trees  in  pots,  contrary  to  the 
general  rule,  in  which  the  compost  is  made  doubly  rich,  is  one 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  peach  tree,  and  one  in  which  we  have 
ever  had  an  extremely  vigorous  growth  of  wood,  and  a  good  crop 
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of  fruit.  With  that  important  ingredient  in  horticulture,  liquid 
manure,  which  can  be  withheld  or  applied  ad  libitum^  the  culti- 
vator has  it  in  his  power  to  produce  either  a  strong  or  a  weak 
growth ;  the  soil  is  entirely  under  his  management ;  but  if  the 
soil  was  made  rich  at  first,  its  exciting  quality  could  not  be  easily 
taken  away.  Mildew  often  strikes  peach  trees  in  green-houses, 
and  we  have  seen  them  almost  white  with  it :  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, by  some  scientific  cultivators,  to  arise  from  the  soil  and 
situation,  and  we  are  inclined  to  the  same  opinion.  Although 
we  have  not  been  troubled  with  it,  nor  do  we  believe  it  will 
ever  make  its  appearance  on  trees  in  pots,  we  mention  it  as  among 
the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  peach.  It  is  one  gratifying  fact, 
in  favor  of  the  culture  of  peaches  in  pots,  that  they  are  but  litde 
subject  to  diseases.  The  facility  with  which  insects  are  destroyed 
is  also  a  great  inducement  to  their  cultivation. 

Though  we  have  extended  our  remarks  to  a  much  greater 
length  than  we  at  first  intended,  we  could  not  well  have  given 
our  ideas  in  a  much  less  space  ;  considerable  may  yet  be  said  on 
the  management  of  the  trees  after  the  third  year  ;  but  as  diis 
mostly  relates  to  pruning,  we  trust  the  good  judgment  of  every 
cultivator  will,  with  our  hints  on  this  subject,  gather  sufficient 
information  to  guide  him  in  his  future  practice.  We  hope  our 
observations  will  have  a  tendency  to  extend  the  growth  of  this 
delicious  fruit  in  pots.  We  have  endeavored  to  simplify  their 
culture  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  desire  we  have  to  see  every 
gendeman  place  on  his  table  a  tree  loaded  with  peaches,  to  be 
plucked,  fresh  and  ripe,  from  the  tree# 


Art.  II.  Descriptive  Notice  of  Mr.  Hogg'^s  new  Method  of 
Heating  by  Hot  Water.  By  A.  J.  Downing,  Botanic  Gar- 
den and  Nursery,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

We  have  lately  examined,  with  much  satisfaction,  a  highly- 
improved  furnace  and  boiler,  for  circulating  hot  water  by  the 
level  system,  which  is  the  mvention  of  Mr.  Hogg,  junior,  and 
which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  inspectmg  at  Mr.  Hogg's  garden. 
New  York.  Annexed  is  a  view  of  which  :  a,  6,  {fig'  8)  is  a 
strong,  iron-bound,  wooden  cask,  air-tight  except  through  the 
tubes  A,  t,  which  contains  the  furnace,  and  serves  as  the  boiler  : 
Cy  d,  is  a  conical  cast-iron  furnace  for  burning  anthracite  coal : 
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e,  the  grate  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  beneath  which  an  ash 
pit  should  be  formed  :  /,  the  flue  or  smoke-pipe  :  g,  the  aper- 
ture for  introducing  the  fuel :  A,  t,  cast-iron  pipes  of  three  inches 
diameter,  for  the  circulation  of  the  hot  water  ;  and  J,  an  open 
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reservoir,  through  which  the  tubes  and  boiler  are  kept  constantly 
supplied  with  water.  Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
level  system  of  warming  by  heated  fluids,  will,  by  looking  at  the 
figure,  readily  perceive  that,  upon  filling  the  furnace  c,  rf,  with 
a  proper  quantity  of  fuel,  the  water  in  the  boiler,  becoming  heated, 
rises  and  flows  off  through  the  pipe  /i,  to  the  reservoir  j,  whence, 
becoming  cooler,  it  returns  immediately  through  the  pipe  i,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler  ;  and  so  long  as  the  supply  of  water  and 
fuel  is  kept  up,  the  circulation  is  unceasing.  The  great  improve- 
ment in  the  present  apparatus  consists  in  placing  the  furnace  in 
the  midst  of  the  body  of  water^  which  completely  surrounds  it. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  water  is  heated,  and  the  economy 
of  fuel,  are  the  two  very  important  points  gained.  To  these 
may  also  be  added  the  small  space  occupied  by  the  whole  fix- 
tures, and  the  convenience  of  its  introduction,  in  desirable  cases, 
in  concealed  situations,  within  the  hot-house  itself,  as  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  construct  a  separate  apartment  for  the  furnace 
and  boiler,  as  they  may  be  placed  wherever  an  ordinary  cask 
wpuld  have  room  to  stand. 

We  could  wish  no  better  proof  of  the  thorough  competency  of 
this  apphcation  for  warming  the  m  of  hot-houses  to  any  desira- 
ble temperature,  than  that  which  we  witnessed  at  Mr.  Hogg's 
garden.  An  apparatus  of  moderate  dimensions  was  put  up  last 
autumn  in  a  hastUy  and  slightly  constructed  wooden  house ^  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  in  length,  which,  with  its  joints  open  to  every  wind,  and 
without  any  external  covering  upon  the  glass,  was  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  50®  with  the  greatest  facility,  during  the  coldest 
weather,  the  thermometer  ranging  meanwhile  from  8  to  10®  below 
zero,  Fahrenheit.  We  believe  Mr.  Hogg,  junior,  is  about  pa- 
tenting his  excellent  invention,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing our  conviction,  that  it  will  (jointly  with  other  systems 
of  heating  by  hot  water) ,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  su- 
persede the  common  brick  flues,  so  drying  to  the  atmosphere  of 
plant-houses,  and  so  deleterious  in  the  escaping  smoke  to  the 
plants  themselves. 

VOL.  II. — ^NO.  VII.  32 
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A  number  of  the  above  boilers  and  tubes  have  been  erected, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hogg,  m  the  nqighborhood  of 
New  York,  in  the  conservatories  and  green-houses  of  different 
eentlemen,  where,  as  we  learn,  they  have  proved  highly  satb- 
tactory.  Yours, 

\N"ewburgh^  JV.  Y,  June  6,  1836.  A.  J.  Downing. 

The  apparatus  for  ^eating  green-houses,  as  described  above 
by  our  valued  correspondent,  appears  to  us  to  combine  many 
advantages  for  ordinary  forcing-houses,  green-houses,  graperies, 
&c.,  and  we  are  happy  iq  thus  early  laying  before  our  readers 
this  new  invention.  One  great  objection  to  the  erection  of 
green-houses,  and  similar  structures,  for  the  protection  of  plants 
during  our  severe  winters,  is,  the  expense  attendant  upon  heat- 
ing them.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  system  of  heating  by  hot 
water  ;  yet  the  first  cost  of  the  erection  of  the  apparatus  which 
is  required  by  the  common  method  is  so  great,  that  many  are  in- 
duced to  continue  the  old  smoke  flues,  and  others  are  forced  to 
forego  the  pleasure  to  be  derived,  in  our  dreary  winters,  from 
the  green-house.  Every  new  invention  or  discovery  which  will 
in  any  way  lessen  the  expense  of  warming  such  structures,  will 
tend  to  cause  their  erection,  and  thus  create,  by  the  spread  of  a 
taste  and  a  desire  for  plants,  a  demand  for  the  products  of  the 
nurseryman. 

In  this  wonderful  age  of  improvements,  all  new  mventions, 
unless  they  are  such  as  have  cost  the  inventor  years  of  labor  and 
perseverance  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  should  be  public  prop- 
erty. The  patent  law,  in  some  cases,  may  be  of  considerable 
benefit  to  projectors  of  improvements,  but  so  common  have  the 
applications  become  for  such  protection  as  it  was  intended  to 
afford  for  inventions,  that  it  consists  now  in  but  little  more  than 
the  name.  If  the  system  of  heating  by  hot  water,  as  invented 
by  Mr.  Hogg,  junior,  is  of  such  real  utility  as  it  appears  to  be, 
to  horticulturalists  and  florists,  it  would  certainly  be  the  most  ju- 
dicious course  to  pursue,  to  bring  it  extensively  into  notice, 
and,  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  erection  as  much  as  possible, 
induce  amateurs  and  lovers  of  gardening  to  build  green-houses, 
graperies,  &c.  We  <lo  most  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Hogg  will 
give  up  the  intention,  if  he  has  ever  had  any,  of  patenting  his 
invention.  Asa  nurseryman,  we  should  never  think  of  his  dobg 
so  ;  and  we  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  good  judgment  to 
believe  he  will.  This  improvement,  however  so  great,  cannot 
certainly  be  believed,  in  this  age,  to  be  the  ultimatum  of  heating 
green-houses  by  hot  water ;  and  there  may  yet  be  discovered 
other  and  better  modes.  We  should  wish  Mr.  Hogg  to  reap 
some  benefit  for  his  discovery  ;  and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt 
but  the  incretoe  of  floricultural  taste,  which  will  m  a  greater  or 
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less  degree  take  place,  as  a  knowledge  in  relation  to  it  b  diffused, 
will  create  such  a  demand  for  plants,  that  Mr.  Hogg,  as  weU  as 
every  nurseryman,  will  find  that  he  will  be  a  gainer  by  not  con- 
fining his  improvements  by  any  law. — Conds. 


Art.  III.    Jlftw  Remarks  on  the  Treatment  of  Cyclamens. 

By  S.  SWEETSER. 

This  very  beautiful  bulb,  though  by  no  means  a  rare  plant, 
is  far,  however,  from  being  common,  or  at  least,  is  very  seldom 
seen  in  flower,  I  have  a  few  plants,  which,  with  no  particular 
care,  produce  forty  or  fifty  flowers  each,  every  season  ;  and  if 
the  following  remarks  will  render  its  culture  less  difficult,  they 
are  willingly  at  your  disposal. 

The  compost  I  have  made  use  of  for  cyclamens  is  composed 
of  nearly  the  following  kinds  of  soils  : — ^loam,  dung,  leaf  mould, 
and  sand — the  latter  in  not  quite  so  large  proportion  as  the  three 
former.  After  the  bulbs  have  done  blooming,  or  have  made  their 
growth,  in  the  spring,  they  should  be  turned  out  into  the  border, 
in  the  garden,  and  planted  in  a  warm,  unshaded  aspect,  in  a  rich 
spot,  if  not  naturally  so — ^loam  and  leaf  mould,  with  sand,  should 
be  added.  Set  them  an  inch  or  more  under  the  surface  of  the 
soil. 

Diuring  simmier  they  should  receive  supplies  of  water,  in  dry 
weather,  and  the  soil  occasionally  loosened  round  the  bulbs. 
About  the  latter  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  the 
plants  should  be  taken  up  into  pots.  The  proper  size  for  good 
strong  roots  is  number  four;  smaller  ones  may  be  put  in  the 
next  size  below.  Use  the  compost  recommended  above,  and 
take  the  plants  up  carefully,  placing  one  in  each  pot ;  settle  the 
'Compost  well,  by  giving  the  pot  one  or  two  gentle  taps,  and  set 
the  plants  away  in  a  half  shady  place  for  a  few  days.  Afterwards 
inure  them  to  the  sun,  and  when  the  other  plants  are  removed  to 
the  green-house  or  parlor,  take  these  in. also.  During  the  win- 
ter keep  them  in  an  airy  place,  and  give  them  moderate  supplies 
of  water.  Toward  spring  they  will  begin  to  throw  up  their 
flower  stems,  when  they  must  be  supplied  more  hberally  with 
this  element ;  water  every  day  in  dry  weather,  and  the  plants 
will  grow  rapidly  and  throw  up  firom  forty  to  fifty  flower-buds  ; 
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set  them  where  they  will  receive  plenty  of  air,  to  prevent  thebr 
being  drawn  up,  and  they  will  make  an  elegant  appearance. 

When  the  flowers  have  all  appeared,  the  bulb  should  again  be 
turned  into  the  border,  as  I  have  recommended  ;  the  same  at- 
tention should  be  given,  and  the  plants  taken  up  in  the  fall : 
they  will  perhaps  need  a  larger  pot  this  year,  which  should  be 
given  them,  if  they  do.  Use  the  same  compost  as  m  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  treat  in  the  same  manner,  and  a  handsome  bloom 
vnll  be  the  result.  Seeds  are  sometimes  obtained,  and  plants 
may  be  raised  in  this  manner.  I  have  sown  some  this  year,  and 
shall,  at  some  future  time,  give  you  my  method  of  treating  them. 
These  few  remarks'  are  intended  to  apply  to  old  roots. 

Yours, 

Cambridgeportj  May^  1836.  S.  Sweetser. 


Art.  IV.  On  the  CuUwation  of  several  of  the  most  beavtiful 
Species  and  Varieties  of  Cactus  and  Cereus,  In  a  series  of 
Papers.     Br  J.  W.  Russell. 

The  Cereus  speciossissimus  is  far  more  robust  in  its  habit  of 

growth  than  the  (J.  grandifldrus.     The  stem  of  the  plant  is  quad- 

"•^gular,  or  four-sided  ;  and,  when  in  a  healthy  stale,  the  young 

yths  are  of  a  brownish  color,  which  is  a  good  criterion,  for 

-ijr  one  who  b  unacquainted  with  its  habit  of  growth,  to  judge 

of  its  vigor. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  this  genus  of  plants  is,  in 
keeping  them  in  a  high  state  of  health,  for  such  always  produce 
the  largest  and  most  elegant  flowers.  It  should  be  remembered, 
that  all  succulent  plants,  or  plants  similar  to  the  one  I  am  now 
speaking  of,  imbibe  moisture  very  copiously  in  damp  weather, 
and  part  with  it  very  sparingly  in  hot  weather  ;  and  any  one  who 
is  not  already  acquainted  with  this  fact,  or  has  not  yet  observed 
this  much,  can  never  expect  to  rise  above  mediocrity  m  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  tribe  ;  we  have  no  foliage  that  wilts  down  when 
the  roots  are  perishing  with  drought,  as  m  most  other  plants,  but 
the  stem  will  in  a  little  time  become  soft  to  the  touch,  and  the 
meagre,  shrivelled  appearance,  so  much  complained  of,  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  tne  result  of  bad  treatment.  Lnmediatelv  after 
a  few  cloudy  damp  days,  plants,  in  a  healthy  state,  generally  wilt 
considerably,  when  the  sun  breaks  out  suddenly  with  intenseness 
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of  heat,  although  at  the  same  time  the  roots  are  probably  satn-* 
rated  with  moisture.  The  compost  recommended,  for  the  night- 
blooming  c^reus,  in  my  former  paper,  should  be  used  for  this 
and  all  other  plants  of  this  genus.  The  old  custom  of  making  a 
compost  of  lime  rubbish,  sand,  and  a  portion  of  soil,  it  may  be 
argued,  has  been  in  use  nearly  a  century,  and  that  numerous  in- 
stances can  be  cited  of  the  success  of  different  individuals. 
Nevertheless,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
try  some  new  mode  of  culture,  if  out  of  the  common  track ;  and 
I  am  convinced  that  whoever  will  try  the  compost  (which,  by  the 
by,  is  as  cheap  and  as  easily  procured  as  any  other),  will  meet 
with  ample  remuneration  for  his  trouble. 

This  very  desirable  plant  puts  forth  its  flowers  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  sometimes  in  May,  as  a  great  deal  depends 
on  the  temperature  of  the  house  the  plant  is  grown  in.  Size  of 
the  flowers  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter :  color  a  beautiful 
crimson,  the  inner  petals  elegantly  shaded  with  purple :  the  sta* 
mens,  which  are  numerous,  are  bundled  together,  and  are  as  long 
as  the  petals  of  the  flower.  The  styles  and  anthers  are  white^ 
and  present  an  elegant  contrast  with  the  other  parts  of  the  flower. 
By  shading  the  flowers  from  the  hot  sun,  they  may  be  kept  in 
full  bloom  four  or  five  days.  The  plant  should  be  placed  in  such 
a  situation,  in  the  green-house,  that  there  will  be  a  free  current 
of  air  to  every  part  of  it,  and  by  no  means  allow  other  strong 
growing  and  straggling  plants  to  overshadow  it.  No  hot  or  green- 
house collection  can  be  called  complete  without  this  splendid 
species. 

Some*  cultktttors  recommend  the  drying  up  of  the  plants,  to 
force  them  to"ower  more  abundantly  ;  this  is  what  I  call  flower- 
ing the  plant  prematurely, — for  even  if  a  few  more  blossoms  are 
obtained,  which  I  have  my  doubts  of,  the  yellow,  sickly  appear- 
ance of  the  plant  when  thus  treated,  is  enough  to  condemn  the 
practice. 

This  species  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  a  strong 
healthy  one  is  preferable  to  a  sickly  plant ;  and  if  carefully  packed 
in  soft  paper,  and  placed  among  clothes  in  a  travelling  trunk,  or 
among  any  kinds  of  dry  goods,  could  be  taken  to  almost  any  dis- 
tance required.  All  that  is  necessary,  after  taking  the  cutting 
fi^m  the  plant,  is  to  lay  it  on  a  shelf  in  a  dry  room,  two  or  three 
days,  so  that  the  wound  may  heal  over. 

A  cutting  such  as  just  mentioned,  will,  with  good  treatment, 
probably  flower  the  second  year.  The  dark-brown  vein,  that 
leads  from  the  centre  of  the  stem  to  the  bud,  which  may  be  im* 
mediately  observed,  is  almost  a  sure  sign  of  a  flower.  I  say 
almost^  because  sometimes  it  turns  out  to  be  a  lateral  growth. 
In  order  to  force  the  plant  to  flower,  it  is  recommended  by 
8<mie  cultivators  to  cut  off  about  half  an  inch  of  the  extremity 
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of  the  shoot ;  this  often  has  the  desired  e^ect — ^although  it  is 
frequently  the  case  that  the  plant,  by  thus  stopping  it,  is  stimu- 
Jated  to  make  lateral  growths.  Yours, 

J.  W.  Russell. 
Mount  Auburn^  Cambridge^  May^  1836. 


Art.  v.     Calendar  of  Plants  and  Shrubs  in  bloom  from  the 
month  of  May  to  October^  inclusive.     By  the  Conductors. 

We  frequently  hear  the  question  asked,  what  plants  and  shrubs 
are  in  flower  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  &c.,  in  the 
open  garden  ;  and  what  kinds,  especially  of  perennials,  will  pre- 
sent a  good  display  in  a  small  garden,  in  each  month  throughout 
the  season  ?  With  the  hope  that  we  may  in  a  measure  answer 
these  questions,  and  at  the  same  time  contribute  some  informa- 
tion to  our  readers,  we  have  looked  over  our  horticultural  memo- 
randa, where  we  have  noted  down  much  that  is  useful  as  well  as 
interesting,  and  selected  such  plants  and  shrubs  as  we  have, 
upon  the  average  of  several  seasons,  found  in  bloom  in  each 
month.  Frequently,  from  the  prevalence  of  cold  easterly  winds 
in  the  month  of  May,  or  from  the  effects  of  1^  frosts,  many 
plants,  which,  in  some  years,  are  in  full  flower  ea^in  the  month, 
^o  not  expand,  in  others,  until  the  latter  part,  or  even  until  June* 
But  as  these  backward  seasons  are  few,  and  do  not  occur  oftener 
than  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  several  years,  these  observa- 
tions may  be  considered  as  applying  to  seasons  in  general.  In 
July  and  August,  we  have  never  observed  scarcely  any  difference 
in  the  period  of  the  blooming  of  plants,  however  so  early  the 
reason  commenced,  or  how  protracted  during  the  months  of 
April  or  May.  In  July,  vegetation  is  sufficiently  rapi4  to  make 
up  for  the  slowness  of  growth  in  the  spring  months,  and  it  is 
only  through  the  former  that  occasionally  our  gardens  are  unat- 
tractive, and  barren  of  bloom. 

We  have  often  thought  that  a  catalogue  of  perennial  herbaceous 
jplants,  drawn  up,  with  the  season  of  the  flowering  of  each  spe- 
4^ies  and  variety,  would  be  very  useful  to  persons  who  are  desi- 
rous of  purchasing  plants  to  ornament  a  small  garden ;  and  we 
were  in  hopes  that  some  of  our  correspondents,  more  able,  per- 
haps, from  local  circumstances,  to  do  so  than  ourselves,  would 
have  sent  in  a  paper  upon  this  important  subject ;  but  as  we 
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have  not  yet  ever  received  any  such,  we  have  ventured  to  com* 
mence  with  the  resuhs  of  our  own  observations,  hoping  that  we 
shall  be  aided,  in  our  future  remarks,  with  the  pens  of  some  of 
our  friends.  It  would  give  us  much  pleasure  if  we  were  able  to 
enumerate  more  species  and  varieties  ;  but  we  will  suppose  the 
garden  to  consist  of  only  a  quarter  or  half  an  acre  of  land,  laid 
out  as  our  gardens  generally  are,  containing  useful  as  well  as  or* 
namental  plants,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  good  selection 
— ^not  of  the  most  rare  and  high  priced  kinds,  but  such  as  can 
be  purchased  of  every  nurseryman,  at  moderate  rates,  and  easily 
grown. 

We  shall  commence  our  observations  with  the  month  of  May, 
and,  if  not  prevented  for  want  of  room,  or  by  other  -engage- 
ments, shall  continue  them  through  the  succeeding  months,  until 
October.  At  some  leisure  opportunity,  we  also  hope  to  give  a 
list  of  the  most  desu-able  and  beautiful  plants,  which  will  pro- 
duce a  fine  display  of  blossoms  throughout  the  winter  months,  in 
green-houses. 

JUay, — Of  the  biennial  and  perennial  plants  which  flower  this  ' 
noonth,  the  following  may  be  enumerated.  Phl6x  r^ptans  Mx. 
(stolonifera  H,  K,)^  subulkta,  divarickta  and  nivalis;  all  very 
showy  and  highly  ornamental  kinds  :  nothing  can  exceed  in  love- 
Uness  of  bloom  the  two  latter  species  :  we  have  seen  large  roots 
of  them  so  completely  covered  with  flowers,  that  not  a  green  leaf 
could  be  distinguished ;  nivalis  forming  a  patch  of  blossoms  as 
white  as  snow;  Aquil^gia  vulgaris,  with  its  numerous  varieties,  and 
sib^rica  ;  the  latter  has  not  yet  become  common,  but  it  is  an  ele- 
gant species,  and  easily  raised  from  seeds  :  /Saxifraga  umbr6sa, 
granul^ta  and  granul^ta  pl^no ;  Lupinus  polyphyllus  and  poly- 
phylhis  &lba ;  both  splendid  plants,  and  easily  raised  from  seeds; 
all  the  perennial  lupins  are  fine,  and  should  be  in  every  garden  : 
S^dum  pectinktum :  /Yis  pjimila :  Verdnica  gentianoi^e^  and 
r^ptans  :  Sanguin^ria  canadensis  :  Lychnis  Flosciiculi,  var. 
fldre  pl^no  ;  exceedingly  handsome.  Polyanthuses  and  hearts- 
eases are  also  abundantly  in  bloom.  Of  bulbous  and  tuberous 
rooted  plants,  the  following  are  in  flower : — tulips,  hyacinths, 
narcissuses,  fritillarias,  and  ranunculuses  :  Pxdnia  paradoxica, 
officinalis,  pr«^cox,  hilmiUs,  and  some  others,  which  are  not  yet 
common ;  these  are  all  single,  and  are  not  to  be  compared  in 
beauty  with  the  double  ones  ;  still  they  are  very  desirable  in  » 
collection,  as  they  flower  sooner  than  the  latter,  and  serve  to 
keep  up  a  display  in  this  month  :  also,  lilies  of  the  valley.  Amon^ 
the  shrubs  in  bloom  are  Ddphne  Mezireum^  Hal^sia  tetriptera, 
Ribe9  missouri6nsis,  Azklea  nudifldra,  /Spirae^a  Aypericifolia,  Cy- 
d6nia  japonica,  the  double  flowering  ahnond,  Ulacs,  snowballs, 
vacciniums  and  tartarian  honey-suckles.  All  these  flower  in  the 
open  garden  and  are  perfectly  ^ardy,  requiring  no  protection 
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whatsoever.  Where  there  is  a  green-house,  or  pit,  or  even 
a  good  cellar,  in  which  pltmts  can  be  protected  and  turned 
into  the  borders  early,  many  of  them  will  bloom  this  month ; 
such  as  Cl&rkta  pulchdlla  and  61egans,  annual  chrysanthemums, 
Ferb^na  chamaedriTolia,  mimuluses,  stocks,  &c.  Such  shrubs 
as  iShodod^ndron  p6nticum,  catawbiense,  maximum,  album, 
faybridum,  and  others,  and  many  kinds  of  azaleas,  may  be  kept 
in  a  cellar,  and  will  flower  splendidly  this  month.  Indeed,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  pit  of  any  kind  to  protect  plants,  but  only  a  good 
dry  cellar,  in  which  the  frost  cannot  penetrate,  a  garden  may  be 
tolerably  supplied  with  flowers  in  May,  and  plants,  which  it  has 
heretofore  been  thought  must  have  a  green-house  to  winter  them, 
^and  those  which  were  not  so  favored,  thus  deprived  of  their  beau- 
ty, will  flourish  fiilly  as  well,  and  bloom  equally  as  freely,  sheltered 
in  this  manner.  We  have  tried  the  experiment,  and  can  with 
confidence  recommend  it. 

Those  truly  magnificent  under-shrubs,  Paednia  Moutan  var. 
papaverkcea  and  Banksto;,  though  yet  rare,  are  perfectly  hardy, 
and  flower  freely  in  the  open  border,  this  month.  They  may 
also  be  grown  in  pots  and  wintered  in  a  cellar,  where  the  garden 
is  small  and  the  borders  occupied  with  other  plants.  Though 
not  to  be  obtained  at  a  very  low  price,  yet  no  collection  can  be 
called  complete  without  them.      In  small  gardens,  in  cities, 

Elants  which  are  usually  kept  in  rooms  may  be  set  out — and,  if 
irge  specimens,  such  as  oleanders,  lemon  and  orange  trees, 
pittosponuns,  acacias,  &.c.,  they  will  make  a  fine  appearance, 
and  their  health  and  beauty  be  preserved. 


Art.  VI.  Notices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  PloricuUural  and  Botanical  Magazines ;  mth  some 
•Sccount  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edtoards'i  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants  and 
Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers ;  48.  colored,  $s,  plain.  Edited  by 
John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  London. 

Ckirtis^s  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containing 
eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers;  Ss.  6d,  colored,  Ss,  plain.  Edited 
by  William  Jackson  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  L.  S.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
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DlCOTTLSDONOUS,  P0LTPETALOU8,  PlANTS. 

PopoverdcecB. 

ESCHSCH01.TZIil. 

In  PaxtonU  Magazine  of  Botany^  for  April,  E.  crdcea  is  fig- 
ured. It  is  a  beautiful  species,  much  more  so,  we  think,  than 
the  old  favorite,  £.  calif6mica.  The  habit  and  character  of  the 
plant  is  very  similar  to  calif6mica,  but  the  color  of  the  flowers 
18  a  rich  orange,  about  the  same  shade  as  the  dark  color  at  the 
base  of  the  petals  of  the  latter.  We  flowered  this  species  la^t 
season,  fi*om  seeds  which  we  received  fi*om  England ;  but  the 
plants,  only  three  in  number,  did  not  stand  the  winter  ;  this  we 
presume  was  owing  to  their  weakness,  as  they  were  not  planted 
out  imtil  very  late  in  the  season,  and  did  not  make  a  good  growth 
before  firost.  We  saved  a  few  seeds,  and,  from  them,  we  have 
several  plants,  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  leave  out  next  winter, 
in  order  to  again  test  its  hardiness.  ^  If  it  proves  as  hardy  as  its  co-^ 
gener,  E.  calif6mica,  it  will  be  a  much  more  valuable  acquisition, 
than  if  it  was  only  annual  in  its  duration. 

Onagrdcect. 

GODCTTIA    Spaeh    (A  namo,  the  meaning  of  which  is  onexplained  by  its  andior.) 
le|>ida  Lmdl,    Smart  Godetia.    An  ornamental  annoal  plant;  mwinff  a  foot  or  more 
in  height ;  color  of  the  flowers  red  and  purple  ;  propagated  by  seeos  ;  a  native  of 
Galifomia.    Bot.  Reg.,  1849. 

A  very  handsome  annual  species  of  the  primrose  or  (Enoth^ra, 
from  which  genus  this  has  been  separated  by  Mr.  Spach,  as 
mentioned  in  our  last,  p.  217.  Described  erect  in  its  growth, 
leaves  ovate-lanceolate  ;  the  flowers  appear  very  thickly  on  the 
ends, of  the  terminal  branches,  and  are  of  a  handsome  red  color, 
with  a  purple  spot  on  each  petal.  Introduced  by  the  meritorious 
and  lamented  Douglas,  from  California,  and  flowered  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  July,  1836.  Easily 
propagated  by  seeds.     {Bot.  Reg.y  April.) 

"RosAcect. 

CRATifrGUS 
inicroc4rpa  XtmU.  Smaliyha^Ml  Thorn.    A  hardv  shmb ;  growing  ten  or  twdire  foal 

high;  flowers  white;  appearing  in  May  and  June;  a  native  of  North  America. 

Bot.  Reg.,  1846. 
Syncnyme:  ChUs'giB  spathidlkta    EUioit,  and  of  London*^  ArboMhm  Brkamneum. 

In  commencmg  to  figure  several  species  of  the  Crataegus  iii  a 
fruiting  state.  Dr.  Lindley  remarks,  "  Few  hardy  plants  are  more 
deserving  of  general  admiration  for  the  neatness  of  their  foliage, 
the  diversity  of  their  manner  of  growing,  the  beauty  of  their  flow- 
ers in  the  spring,  or  the  gay  appearance  of  their  numerous  richly 
cobred  haws  in  the  autumn,  than  the  species  and  varieties  of 
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the  genus  Cratse^gus."  They  are  as  yet  but  little  known,  only 
to  collectors,  and  are  not  very  frequently  seen  in  gardens.  With 
the  hope  that  more  attention  will  be  given  to  planting  the  species 
and  varieties,  many  of  the  most  interesting  and  highly  deserving 
of  cultivation  will  be  figured  in  the  fruiting  state,  as  their  greatest 
attraction  is  in  the  ornamental  appearance  of  their  berries.  C. 
microc&rpa  is,  according  to  Elliot,  a  native  of  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas  ;  and  Mr.  Drummond  has,  also,  discovered  it  growing 
in  the  Texas.  It  forms  a  pretty  small  tree,  which,  in  the  winter 
season,  is  tolerably  thickly  covered  with  small  bright-red  berries. 
Drawn  from  the  London  Horticuhural  Society's  garden.  We 
should  be  much  pleased  if  this  tribe  of  plants  was  more  exten- 
sively planted  in  our  gardens.  Nothing  can  be  more  ornamental, 
and  we  hope  that  the  notices  which  we  shall  take  from  time  to 
time  of  these  plants  will  call  attention  to  the  subject.  (Bot. 
Reg.,  April.) 

hetsrophvlla   Variom-^eoMd  Hawthorn.    A  hardy  shrub  ;  widi  whito  flowcfB  ;   ap> 
pearing  in  May  and  J&ne.    Bot.  Reg.,  1128  and  1847. 

This  is  Stated  to  be  "  one  of  the  handsomest "  of  the  genus. 
The  tree  forms  a  "  dense  pyramidal  head,  with  foliage  the  finest 
of  the  genus,"  and  with  snow-white  blossoms  appearing  early,  and 
covering  the  tree  Uke  a  mantle  of  flowers.  The  leaves  are  shiny, 
of  a  neat  figure  and  firm  texture  ;  the  haws  or  berries,  which  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  hang  on  rather  pendant  pedicils,  and  are 
of  a  rich  crimson  ;  they  adorn  the  tree  until  the^  latest  period  in 
autumn,  ^'  harmonizing  beautifully  with  the  fading  verdure  of  the 
leaves."     (Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 

*- 

Legumindceci. 

KENNITDYA 
Sterling!'    Lindl.    Sterling's  Kennodya.    An  ornamental  men-hooie  trailiiig  phut; 
with  scarlet  flowers;  appearins  in  April;  a  native  of  New  South  Walee;  propa- 
gated by  cuttings.    Bot.  Reg.,  1845. 

Described  as  follows : — Cleaves  trifoliate,  subrotund-ovate, 
mucronate  ;  petioles  hairy  ;  stipules  ovate-acute  ;  bracts  verti- 
cillate  ;  calyx  hairy.  The  flowers  appear  on  axillary  pedun- 
cles, two  on  each,  and  are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet.  This  species 
is  ^^botanically  remarkable  for  having  its  bracts  collected  mto  a 
whorl,  or  even  grown  together  into  a  little  involucre."  It  was 
raised  firom  seeds  received  fi-om  the  colony,  and  is  a  native  of 
the  Swan  River.  The  seeds  were  sent  to  England  by  Sir 
James  Sterling,  in  compliment  to  whom  it  has  been  named.  All 
the  kennedyas  are  pretty,  sufficiently  so  to  give  them  a  place  m 
peen-house  collections.     {BoU  Reg.^  April.) 
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'Eupharbikcem. 

POINSE^TM    Gnlnm    (In  compliment  to  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Poinwtt,  late  minister  to 

Mexico.) 
pulch^rrima     Graham    Beaotiful  Poinsettia. 

Synonynu:  JEuph6rbia  Pfinsettm  of  the  gardens  about  Philadelphia,  and  die  same 
that  has  been  noticed  several  times  in  our  previous  volume,  as  flowering  at  Belmont 
Place  in  this  neighboriiood. 

Dr.  Graham,  in  the  Edinburgh  ^ew  Philosophical  Joumaly 
has  stated  that  this  forms  a  distinct  type  from  £uph6rbta,  and  has 
consequently  given  it  the  above  name.  Some  other  particulars 
are  stated  in  regard  to  the  plant,  which  we  shall  notice  hereafter. 
It  has  flowered  in  several  gardens  in  Scotland,  where  it  was  in- 
troduced from  Philadelphia. 

Comp6sit(B. 

Tktbulijldrit.     Tribe  SentcionldeaSy  subtribe  Hebni^S)  division 
Galinsdgemy  subdivision  Madi^se. 

OXYITRA    (Supposed  to  be  derived  from  tharp  and  a  tail,  but  its  application  is  not  ob- 
vious.)    De  CandoUe 
cfarysanthemoides    J)e  Candolle    Ox-eye-like  Oxyura.    A  pretty  annoal  plant;  grow* 
ing  a  foot  or  more  in  height ;  flower  yeUow;  appearing  in  the  montlw  of  Aojnist 
ami  September;  propagated  by  seeds  ;  a  native  or  C^fomia.    BoU  Be^.,  1850. 

A  new  genus,  placed  by  De  Candolle  in  the  order  of  Com- 
p6sits,  as  above  shown.  According  to  the  representation  of 
the  plate,  it  is  a  very  pretty  annual.  The  stem  is  erect,  witb 
lateral  branches  ;  leaves  iniferior  pinnatified  linear  obtuse,  and 
sublobed  ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  with  considerable  of  a  disk, 
much  resembling  Mddia  61egans,  from  which,  however,  it  is 
widely  separated.  It  was  introduced  from  California  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  flowered  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society.  It  produces  seeds  in  abundance,  and  wiU  probably 
soon  be  introduced.     (Bot.  Reg.j  April.) 

Stellatdcece. 

h  grandifl6ra  is  figured  in  Paxton^s  Magazine  of  Botany  for 
May.  It  is  a  splendid  species,  not  very  common,  but  which, 
with  several  others  of  the  genus,  should  be  cultivated  in  every 
stove  collection.  The  flowers  appear  in  large  terminal  corymbs, 
and  are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
where  it  is  said  to  flower  the  year  through.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced mto  Ehgland  by  Sir  Abraham  Hume.  Cuttings  of  this 
species  strike  freely  m  mould  or  sand,  but  the  latter  is  preferable, 
m  a  eentle  heat,  under  a  hand-glass.  The  plants,  when  rooted, 
should  be  potted  oflT  into  a  compost  of  tmy  loam,  peat,  and 
sand,  in  equal  quantities. 
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We  saw  a  species  in  flower,  a  few  dajrs  since,  at  Belmont 
Place,  which  we  believe  was  I.  rdsea.  It  was  covered  with 
beautiful  corymbs  of  rose-colored  blossoms.  The  genus  con- 
tains about  forty  species,  which  are  nearly  aD  desirable. 

Apoeynidcect. 

JVITRIUM. 

A  new  and  beautiful  plant  of  this  genus,  under  the  name  of 
JV*.  thiysifldnmi,  is  figured  in  the  last  mentioned  work  for  May. 
The  plant  was  raised  from  seeds  received  from  Sylhet  or  Nepal, 
about  six  years  sii^ce.  The  leaves  are  longer  and  more  lanceo- 
late than  «Ar.  splendens,  which  it  somewhat  resembles,  and  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  a  thick  terminal  cluster.  The  specimens 
were  taken  from  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Tate,  of  Chebea,  who 
raised  it  from  seeds,  and  where  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  last 
season.  It  requires  the  same  culture  as  the  other  species,  and 
is  a  splendid  acquisition  to  a  collection  of  plants. 

FokmonidceiB. 

COLLO'MU 
CWvaniU^m    Hook  tnd  Am.  CbvanOles's  Collomia. 
Sifnonyme$:  Pbl&x  liDo4rii    Cov.    C.  coodnM    Lehm.    C.  lateiiita    D.  Dam. 

A  pretty  annual,  which  we  have  now  in  bloom  :  the  flowers 
are  not  very  conspicuous,  but  a  patch  of  plants  has  a  pretty 
efiect.  Seeds  sown  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring  will  pro- 
duce plants  which  will  flower  in  June,  and  seeds  sown  in  June 
will  produce  plants  to  flower  again  in  September.  We  notice  it 
now  as  it  has  been  known,  under  the  above  names,  and  as  such 
been  introduced  and  grown  in  our  gardens. 

ScrophularidcecB. 

J(fimulus  guttktus  Dec.  and  varieties.  This  charming  spe- 
cies of  an  elegant  and  now  extensively  cultivated  plant,  with  a 
cospecies,  liiteus,  constitute  the  probable  originals  of  the  nu- 
merous fine  varieties  which  adorn  our  green-houses  and  conserva- 
tories. 

Much  confusion  exists  respecting  the  progressive  origin  of  the 
numerous  varieties  ;  and  I  know  of  no  more  essential  service  to  the 
cause  of  floriciJturaJ  botany,  and  benefit  to  your  numerous  readers, 
who  are  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  history  and  de- 
scription of  these  subjects  of  their  care,  than  could  be  rendered 
by  an  article  from  your  pen,  Messrs.  Editors,  by  which  such  a 
want  should  be  supplied.  I  could  therefore  wish  that  a  botanical 
description  of  the  two  above-named  species  should  be  given, 
and  then  a  similar  description  of  all  the  now  known  varieties. 
Mr.  Breck,  of  the  Lancaster  Botanic  Gardens,  mentions,  that 
firom  seed  imported  from  En^bnd,  he  raised  ^^  the  difierent  vari- 
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edes.''  And,  from  the  seed  of  that  gorgeous  variety,  M* 
Smithii,  I  have  plants  bearing  the  appearance,  not  only  of  dis- 
tinct varieties,  but,  I  presume,  of  distmct  species.  The  result  of 
my  experiment  on  these  seedlings  shall  be  forwarded  forj^our  use. 
Jtfimulus  guttitus  (?)  Dec,  now  in  flower  with  me,  I  consider 
a  splendid  flower.  On  six  flowering  stems,  I  have  at  this  mo- 
ment fifty  or  more  expanded  flowers,  of  the  brightest  orange- 
yellow,  iaintly  dotted  within.  Each  flower  is  larger  than  the 
variety  M.  Smithn,  so  much  admired,  and,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  with  all  due  deference  to  that  of  the  floral  world,  quite 
equal,  if  not  superior.  A  peculiarity  of  a  longer  persistence  of 
flowers  than  in  Smithii  I  have  noticed — several  flowers  continu- 
ing bright  and  firm  for  an  entire  week.  This  mdividual  was  a 
stolone  from  an  old  plant  last  autumn,  preserved  from  the  frost 
until  the  beginning  of  April,  when  it  was  removed  into  a  warm 
room,  and  abundantly  supp)ied*with  water.  In  May,  the  weaker 
shoots  were  all  cut  out,  then  repotted  into  a  very  finely  conmii- 
nuted  natiu'al  compost,  of  vegetable  mould  and  sand,  and  again 
copiously  watered.  This  composition,  precisely  that  used  with 
such  success  in  the  cultivation  of  heaths  (Ericicese),  seemed  to 
impart  a  new  energy  to  the  plant,  and  its  delicately  fibrous  roots 
completely  permeated  the  soil.  On  June  12th  it  expanded  its 
first  flower,  and  now  (June  21)  it  presents  an  exuberance  of 
grow^th  rarely  seen,  with  a  foliage  of  the  deepest  green,  and  in- 
florescence brilliant  and  splendid.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
above  treatment  was  in-door  cultivation,  which  secured  it  a  more 
strict  attention,  which  has  been  amply  repaid.  For  parlor  flow- 
ers, I  do  not  know  of  any  so  desirable,  possessing  their  peculiar 
economy  ;  while  grown  in  ornamented,  glazed  or  porcelain  pots^ 
furnished  with  deep  pans,  and  supphed  with  a  profusion  of  water, 
these  fine  mimuU  might  supersede  that  almost  antiquated  and  far 
less  easily  cultivated  plant,  the  aquatic  Cilh  »thi6pica. — {Com. 
by  J.  L.  R.) 

Orchiddce<B, 

ANGRiEHI^M 
cand^tum    LindL    ljottg-4ailtd  JLngnecum.    A  Btove  epiphyte;  with  green iah-whit* 
flowers;  appearing  in  August;  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone.    Bot.  Reg.,  1S44. 

A  most  singular  and  beautiful  species,  which  flowered  in  the 
collection  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  at  Hackney,  where  it  is 

frown  on  a  piece  of  wood  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  stove^ 
t  is  increased  with  great  difficulty,  and  is  not  likely  to  become 
conunon  at  present.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  structures  oc- 
curs in  this  species,  which  is,  the  unusual  length  of  the  spur, 
measuring  nine  inches.    It  is  impossible  to  imagine  for  what  wise 

turpose  this  singular  appendage  was  intended,  unless,  as  Dr* 
iindley  remarks,  "to  exhibit  tibe  endless  diversity  of  power  of 
the  Creator.'*     {Bot.  Reg.^  April.) 
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MAXILLA'RU 
rvfifcctu    Ltndl*     Brownish  Maxillaria.     A  pretty  stove  epiphyte;  with  red   and 
yellow  flowers;  Appearing  in  December;  a  native  of  Trinidad.    Bot.  Reg.,  1848. 

"  By  no  means  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  genus,"  although  it 
is  a  beautiful  object  when  closely  examined.  It  first  flowered  in 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  collection,  in  1834.  The  flowers 
are  small,  with  a  yellow  labellum,  spotted  with  crimson.  (Bot. 
Reg.y  April.) 


Art.  VII.    Calls  at  Gardens  and  Nurseries. 

We  have  visited  several  gardens,  but,  for  want  of  room,  must  defer 
the  principal  part  of  our  remarks  until  our  next,  at  which  time  we  shall 
endeavor  to  notice  several  at  length.  The  following  hastily  penned 
notices  are  all  we  have  room  for. 

Belmont  Place,  Watertown,  J.  P.  Cushing,  JSt^y. — June  2Sd.  We 
passed  a  few  minutes  at  this  place,  but  had  only  time  to  walk  ha8t9y 
throuffh  the  houses ;  these  are  in  fine  order — neatness  and  cleanliness 

{irevalent  throughout.  In  one  of  the  stoves,  the  pines,  which  have 
ateiy  been  potted  and  plunged  in  a  new  bed  of  leaves,  look  strong  and 
vij^orous.  The  other  ls  filled  with  grapes,  in  pots,  which  are  covered 
with  a  fine  crop  of  fruit ;  on  some  we  counted  from  twenty  to  thirty 
clusters.  Ripe  fruit  has  been  cut  from  some  that  were  introduced  very 
early.  We  here  had  an  opportunity  to  notice  the  difference  in  the 
vigor  of  vines,  when  raised  from  eyes  or  from  coilings.  The  former 
bore  by  far  the  largest  crops ;  the  latter,  which  were  put  in  last  season, 
in  order  to  try  Mr.  Meams's  system,  not  having  made  wood  of  much 
more  than  half  the  size  of  the  former,  and  the  clusters  of  the  fruit  are 
■not  near  as  handsome.  Combrdtum  purpi^reum  was  magnificently 
showy,  having  a  dense  raceme  of  scarlet  flowers  expanded,  upwards  of 
two  feet  in  length.  Amaryllu  vittkta  and  Valldta  purpilrea  were  also 
brilliant  with  their  exquisitely  beautiful  blossoms.  Cictus  Jenkensdnti 
bad  opened  several  flowers,  and  was  about  expanding  another ;  it  i»  a 
Tcry  tree-blooming  species. — Conds, 

Amateur  Garden  of  8,  Walker ,  Roxburv. — June  Ibth.  We  were 
much  delighted  to  see,  in  the  very  fine  collection  of  S.  Walker,  that 
rare  and  alpine  plant  *^  Genti^na  ac&nlis,"  which,  though  rather  past 
its  best  state,  was  still  exceedingly  interesting ;  so  seldom,  if  ever,  has 
it  flowered  with  us.  Impatient  of  heat  and  drought  as  it  b,  much  credit 
is  due  to  its  cultivator  for  his  success  in  overcoming  the  unpropitious 
circumstances  of  the  season^  and  rendering  it  so  healthy.  Mr.  Walker's 
seedling  pansies  are  deserving  of  attention. — R, 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Gardener^ s  Magazine  and  Register  of  Rural 
and  Domestic  Improvement.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon, 
F.  L.  S.,  H.  S.,  &c.     In  Monthly  8vo  Numbers  ;  Is.  6d. 

'   each.     No.  LXXIII,  for  April. 

Art.  1,  *'  Some  account  of  the  Gardens  and  state  of  Gar- 
denmg  in  Yorkshire.''  The  author  of  this  paper  makes  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  remarks,  in  relation  to  the  importance  of  garden* 
ers  frequently  visiting  gardens  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  they 
reside,  in  order  to  acquire  information  :  they  are  no  less  appli- 
cable to  every  amateur,  especially  those  who  sometimes  imagine 
they  excel  in  some  peculiar  department : — 

"  Few  gardens  are  so  poor  that  they  will  not  repay  the  trouble  of  a 
visit,  by  supplying  some  useful  hint,  or  improved  practice,  to  an  acute 
observer ;  or  making  him  acquainted  with  a  new  or  superior  variety  of 
fruit,  flower,  or  vegetable  ;  or  bringing  under  his  notice  one  or  other  of 
the  remarkable  variations  so  ofVen  prcmuced  on  plants  by  the  difference 
of  soil  and  situation  ;  or,  what  is,  perhaps,  of  ec|ual  importance  to  a 
gardener  of  the  present  da^r,  by  exhibiting  something  either  advisable  to 
follow,  or  necessary  to  avoid,  m  the  higher  department  of  his  art,  land- 
scape-gardening. 

"  The  gardener  who  is  confined  within  his  own  walls,  whether  by  the 
illiberality  of  his  employer  or  his  own  apathy,  generally  overrates  his 
own  horticultural  skdl ;  and,  instead  or  '  growing  wiser  as  he  grows 
older,'  becomes  bigottea  in  his  erroneous  notions,  and  prejudiced  against 
any  deviation  from  the  beaten  track  which  he  has  so  long  followed.  It 
b  to  freedom  of  intercourse  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  lor  the  vast  ex- 
tension of  knowledge  in  the  last  century ;  compared  with  which,  its 
most  rapid  progress  in  former  a^ges  appears  only  a  snail's  pace.  In  gar- 
dening, especially,  the  modem  improvements  must,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  attributed  to  this  cause,  acting  through  the  media  of  horticultural 
societies  and  books.  But,  in  the  practical  part  of  the  art,  secfing,  and 
reflecting  upon  what  we  see,  are  better  tnan  reading,  and  reflecting 
upon  what  we  read ;  therefore^  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  neglect 
of  duty,  a  gardener  ought  to  visit,  with  a  view  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
all  the  gardens  accessible  to  him.  I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  under- 
value the  advantages  of  reading  ;  without  it,  a  gardener  must  necessa- 
rOy  remain  far  in  the  rear  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  and,  in  the  choice 
of  subjects,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  descriptions  of,  and  critical  remarks 
upon,  places,  such  as  those  occasionally  given  in  this  Magazine,  are 
quite  as  instructive  to  a  learner,  as  a  detailed  method  of  cultivating  a 
particular  kind  of  flower  or  vegetable." 

The  following  description  of  a  peach  house  is  given,  which,  it 
is  stated,  so  far  as  economy  of  space  is  concerned,  is  very  supe- 
rior : — 

^'Length,  thirty-two  feet;  width,  sixteen  feet'^  height  at  the  back, 
twelve  feet  j  height  at  the  nront,  four  feet  six  mches.    The  upright 
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front  sashes  are  hung  by  hinges  to  the  upper  wall-plate,  and  open  out- 
wards at  the  bottom,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  air.  Every  alternate 
upper  light  is  likewise  movable  in  the  usual  way.  The  flue  enters  the 
house  at  one  end,  beneath  the  back  walk,  and  passes  along  the  front 
and  the  other  end,  one  foot  from  the  ffiass,  returning  along  the  house, 
three  feet  six  inches  from  the  back. wall,  to  the  place  where  it  entered  ; 
it  then  dips  again  under  the  walk,  and  enters  the  back  wall.  The  flue 
thus  encloses  a  pit  twenty-seven  feet  long,  and  eight  feet  six  inches 
wide,  in  which  the  trees  are  planted.  Between  the  back  flue  and  the 
back  wall  there  is  another  border,  in  which  standard  trees  are  planted  : 
these  are  trained  to  a  trellis  against  the  back  wall.  The  trellis  to  which 
the  other  trees  are  trained  is  nearlv  horizontal ;  and  it  extends  over  the 
whole  of  the  house,  except  three  feet  of  the  back  border  (which,  being 
covered  by  a  framing  of  boards,  serves  for  a  walk),  and  that  part  of 
the  flue  which  passes  along  the  front  of  the  house.  This  trellis  is  three 
feet  six  inches  high  at  the  back,  and  it  declines  to  two  feet  six  inches  in 
front." 

The  second  article,  on  "  the  importance  of  Gardeners  studying 
the  Natural  System  of  Botany,"  though  useful,  contains  nothing 
sufficiently  important  to  extract. 

The  third  article  is  the  detail  of  a  ^^  new  method  of  grafting^ 
or  rather  budding  Vines,"  accompanied  with  an  engraving.  We 
have  had  a  copy  taken  of  this,  and  present  the  article  entire,  as 
we  believe  it  is  the  most  sure  and  easy  mode  of  gafting  or  bud- 
ding vuies  that  has  ever  come  under  our  notice.  The  old  system 
of  boring  holes  in  the  stems  of  strong  vines,  and  also  many  other 
methods  in  use,  are  very  uncertain,  and  often,  if  well  done,  dis- 
appoint the  operator,  when  his  expectations  are  formed  of  a  suc- 
cessful growth.  The  method  detailed  in  this  extract  will,  how- 
ever, remedy  all  the  defects  of  the  more  common  systems  : — 

"  I  beg  to  submit  to  your  readers  a  method  of  grafting,  or  rather  of 
budding,  vines,  which  I  was  led  to  adopt  merely  from  my  own  ideas 
of  vegetable  physiology,  and  which,  I  reel  confident,  will  always  be  at- 
tended with  success,  i  am  not  aware  that  the  method  is  at  all  known  ; 
at  least,  I  have  never  heard  of  it,  and  to  me,  at  least,  it  is  <)uite  origi- 
nal. The  well-known  method  of  detached  grafting  I  had  tried  repeat- 
edly, but  without  success ;  and,  in  endeavoring  to  trace  the  cause  of 
this  failure,  I  remembered  having  seen  two  new  vine-houses,  which, 
under  the  management  of  several  most  distinguished  ^rdeners,  had  for 
a  series  of  years  been  partially  accelerated,  tor  the  important  purpose 
of  furnishing  abundance  of  bearing  wood ;  and  such  was  the  failure  in 
both  these  instances,  that,  as  a  last  resource,  the  vines  in  one  of  the 
houses  were  cut  down  to  the  parapet  every  second  year.  In  this  place, 
the  gardener  was  changed  five  times  in  as  many  years ;  but,  when  the 
fifth  made  his  erUrU^  Jtie  was  accompanied  by  a  most  auspicious  com- 
panion, success.  In  the  other  place,  the  gardeners  were  not  more  suc- 
cessful :  the  buds  broke  so  irregularly,  that  only  two,  or  at  most  three^ 
eyes  at  the  top  of  the  vines  appeared  with  sufficient  strength  to  render 
their  retention  tolerable ;  while  the  rest  of  the  shoota  downwards  were 
as  bare  as  a  barber's  pole.  In  both  the  instances  alluded  to,  I  readily 
perceived  that  there  was  a  great  want  of  humidity  in  the  atmos{)here, 
and,  also,  that  there  was  a  very  rich  deep  border.  Although,  in  my 
endeavors  to  graft  with  detached  scions,  I  had  taken  care  to  keep  up  a 
▼eiy  damp  atmosphere,  still  my  attempts  proved  abortive  :  to  a  gar- 
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dener  who  knows  that  a  single  bud,  when  inunersed  an  inch  in  any 
tolerable  soil,  will  not  fail,  under  ordinary  care,  to  become  a  plant :  or, 
that  a  cutting  of  young  wood,  when  in  full  leaf,  put  in  a  heap  of  fer- 
menting tan,  and  shaded,  will  also  root  freely  ;  the  failure  of  detached 
scions,  even  when  grafled  in  a  masterly  manner,  will  certainly  appear 
paradoxical.  Knowing  that  the  same  kind  of  sap  which,  when  put  in 
motion,  causes  the  emission  of  roots  in  the  cuttmg,  produces  also  the 
union  between  the  stock  and  scion  in  grafting,  I  was  led  to  put  the  ques- 
tion to  myself,  whether  a  single  bud,  inserted  in  the  stock,  and  envel- 
oped with  any^  light  mould  that  may  keep  moderately  moist,  would  not 
enect  the  desu-ed  union  ?  To  enable  myself  to  g[ive  a  decisive  answer 
to  this  question,  I  took  a  small  black  Hamburgh  vine,  which  had  grown 
for  a  year  or  two  in  a. pot,  the  stem  of  which  did  not  exceed  four  tenths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  from  which  I  ex- 
cised two  pieces  of  the  extent  of  half  their 
diameters  (see  Jig,  9).  1  then  took  two 
shoots  from  vines  growing  out  of  doors, 
from  which  I  selected  the  buds  (a  and  b)  i 
first  cutting  quite  across  the  shoots,  ana 
afterwards  slipping  them  longitudinally, 
reserving  nearly  f3l  the  pith  to  the  part 
containing  the  bud;  except  the  two  ex- 
tremities, which  I  cut  awa^^  till  the  bark  of 
the  stock  and  scion  came  nicely  in  contact. 
I  then  bandaged  them  tightly  together  in  the 
usual  manner,  only  leavmg  the  buds  uncov- 
ered by  the  lic^ature.  I  next  fitted  a  small 
flower-pot  (size  number  sixty)  round  the 
grafts,  whicn  I  filled  with  the  mould  of  an 
old  cucumber  bed  :  this  was  done  about 
the  beginning  of  November,  and  about  a 
month  afterwards  the  vine  was  plunged  in 
a  mild  heat.  The  buds  of  the  vine  soon 
broke ;  and,  in  about  three  weeks  itfter- 
wards,  the  buds  from  the  scions  were  seen 
emerging  from  the  mould  in  the  pots. 
The  bud  a  is  now  about  four  inches  aoovo 
the  mould ;  and  the  other,  ^  might  be  expected,  about  half  that  dis- 
tance. I  may  mention  that  I  have  sufiered  strong  shoots  to  issue  from 
the  stock  above  the  scions ,  so  that,  if  the  scions  had  been  sufiered  to 
draw  the  nourishment  furnished  by  the  stock,  they  would  [>robably  have 
extended  upwards  of  one  foot  In  length.  Should  you  think  the  above 
hints  worth  your  notice,  I  have.no  doubt  they  may  prove  acceptable  to 
some  of  your  readers ;  and,  if  so,  they  are  voluntarily,  though  hastily, 
tendered." 

From  Art.  4,  **  on  the  uses  of  Slate  for  Horticultural  pur- 
poses," we  perceive  that  it  is  highly  recommended  for  making 
tubs  for  orangeries,  conservatories,  and  for  the  decorations  of 
lawns  and  walks.  Several  beautiful  patterns  have  been  exhibited 
in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  they 
Lave  been  highly  approved  of  by  Mr.  Ailon  and  Mr.  Munro, 
It  is  also  recommended  for  various  purposes.  W.  Harrison, 
Esq.,  of  Cheshunt,  has  fitted  up  his  conservatory  with  it ;  the 
shelves  and  stages  are  all  of  slate,  and  are  stated  to  have  a  neat 
appearance. 
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An  elegant  engraving  is  annexed^  representing  two  large 
orange-tubs,  with  plants,  formed  of  slate.  They  are  made  with 
four  sides,  which  take  apart,  and  the  plants  are  thus  easily  re- 
potted. At  some  future  time  we  hope  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  more  particularly  to  its  uses,  and,  perhaps,  copy  one 
of  these  designs.  Slate  can  be  had  in  great  quantities  here,  at 
a  cheap  rate  ;  it  can  be  easily  manufactured,  and  we  hope  it  will 
come  into  general  use.  From  its  imperishable  nature,  it  will 
certainly  be  much  cheaper  in  the  end,  as  well  as  handsomer,  for 
forming  tubs  for  all  kinds  of  large  plants. 

The  fifth  article  is  a  design  for  laying  out  a  villa  residence,  of 
four  acres  ;  of  no  use  without  the  accompanying  plan. 

Art.  6  is  also  a  design,  for  lajring  out  a  flower-garden,  with 
remarks  by  the  conductor.  This  is  an  improved  design  on  one 
which  the  conductor  oflfered  as  an  exercise  for  young  gardeners, 
to  practise  their  skill  upon  ;  it  seems,  however,  tlit  **  a  coun- 
try-bred gardener"  has  made  no  improvements,  as  the  conductor 
makes  the  followmg  remarks  : — 

"  To  point  them  [the  faults]  out  in  detail  would  be  to  repeat  much  of 
what  we  have  said  on  former  occasions  :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  is  a 
total  want  of  connexion  in  the  position  of  the  beds  relatively  to  one  an- 
other, and  to  the  walks ;  a  total  want  of  expression  and  character,  because 
the  beds  are  in  no  degree  grouped ;  and  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  forms 
of  the  beds,  because  some  of  them  are  of  the  most  artificial,  or,  in 
other  words,  geometrical,  shapes,  and  others  of  shapes  which  may  be 
called  natural  or  accidental :  the  whole  shows  a  want  of  arti8t4ike 
feeling,  and  of  knowledge  of  composition." 

The  seventh  article  is  a  design  for  laying  out  a  piece  of  ground 
in  firont  of  a  villa-residence. 

Art.  8  contains  a  method  of  making  elastic  walks  for  gardens. 
We  do  not  think  such  will  become  very  common  here  ;  but  we 
make  the  following  extract,  more  that  our  readers  may  see  how 
fertile  the  inventions  of  oiu:  transatlantic  friends  are,  than  for  its 
real  use. 

"  Among  the  various  methods  of  making  walks  pbinted  out  in  your 
Eneyelopeaia  of  Gardening,  I  can  find  none  that  accord  exactly  with  • 
those  that  I  would  reconunend  in  thb  paper ;  namely,  ela$tie  vfalk$^ 
Their  object  is  to  add  pleasure  to  the  flower-garden  ;  for  in  many  war- 
dens the  walks  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  one  would  ahnost  think  tney 
were  intended  to  make  the  persons  walking  on  them  do  penance  in  the 
temple  of  Flora,  instead  of  aflbrding  ease  and  pleasure  while  contem- 
platmg  the  cultivated  beauties  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  but,  I  believe, 
|f  the  plan  be  adopted  which  I  shall  presently  reconunend,  the  fairest 
flowers  of  creation  will  linger  with  debght  among  the  ambrosial  sweets 
of  the  flower-ffarden,  and  walk  vnth  as  much  soilness  add  comfort  as 
if  on  a  Brussels  carpet. 

'*  The  method  I  would  reconunend  to  make  elastic  walks  is  this  :-^ 
Remove  the  earth  one  foot  deep :  and,  if  found  necessary  to  have  a 
drain,  make  it  in  the  centre  or  side  of  the  walk.  Afler  the  drain  is 
finished,  fill  the  bottom  of  the  walk  with  small  stones  to  the  depth  of 
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three  or  four  inches :  then  fill  up  the  remaining  eiffht  inches  with  flow- 
peat,  or  decomposed  moss  (SpMgnum).  This  kind  of  peat  is  light 
and  spongy,  it  resists  putrefaction,  and  remains  longer  unimpaired  in 
its  form,  than  any  other  kind  of  peat.  After  it  is  put  into  the  cradleof 
the  walk,  it  must  be  levelled  with  the  spade,  and  trodden  upon  with  the 
feet,  so  that  no  inequalities  majr  appear  on  the  surface  ;  afterwards  the 
roller  should  be  brought  over  it.  Afler  this  treatment  it  will  become 
more  compact,  and  will  have  sunk  a  little  :  this  will  allow  room  for 
two  or  three  inches  of  fine  engine  ashes  to  be  laid  above  it.  The  ashes 
that  have  undergone  two  burnings  are  the  best  for  color,  having  a  close 
resemblance  to  gravel.  Afler  distributing  the  ashes  equally  oyer  the 
surface  of  the  peat,  with  a  rake,  they  must  be  rolled  over  and  over, 
until  they  form  a  kind  of  cake  above  the  peat,  and  then  the  walk  is 
finished.  It  may  be  thought  that  walks  of  this  nature  will  be  damp, 
but  I  have  always  found  them  as  dry 'as  those  that  are  made  with'stones 
and  ^avel ;  and  they  are  strong  enough  for  all  the  qrdinary  wheeling 
that  IS  required  in  the  flower-garden.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  valetu- 
dinarian would  derive  great  comfort  from  such  walks  ;  and  if  they  tend 
to  make  the  flower-ganien  a  greater  source  of  pleasure,  I  shall  have 
gained  my  olgect.*' 


Art.  II.  An  Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures.  Second  edition, 
greatly  enlarged.  By  Edmund  Ruflin.  1  volume,  8vo.  116 
pages.     Shdbanks,  Va.     1835^ 

This  valuable  work,  which  has  long  laid  upon  our  table,  but 
which  we  have  been  prevented  from  noticing,  from  the  press  of 
other  matter,  more  inmiediately  within  the  Umits  of  the  subjects 
mteresting  to  our  readers,  is,  nevertheless,  too  valuable  to  be 

!>assed  over.     Indeed,  we  almost  owe  an  apology  to  its  excel-  • 
ent  author,  Mr.  Ruffin,  who  sent  us  a  copy  as  soon  as  pub- 
lished, for  so  long  having  delayed  this. 

The  opinions  contained  in  this  essay  were  first  published  in 
the  American  Fhrmer  (issued  in  Baltimore),  m  1821.  Subse* 
quent  experiments  were  made  with  the  intention  of  publishing 
the  same  in  the  Farmer^s  Register^  of  which  Mr.  RuflSn  is 
editor ;  but  the  quantity  of  matter  having  greatly  accumulated, 
it  was  published  in  a  volume,  in  1832.  This  edition  has  lately 
been  issued,  much  enlarged,  and  the  facts  it  contams  are  of 
great  impedance  to  the  agricultural  conmiunity  of  our  counUy, 
more  especially  those  who  reside  m  such  districts  as  those  to 
which  Mr.  Rufl!n  has  more  particularly  confined  his  remarks. 

The  properties  of  soils  and  the  operation  of  manures  are  too 
little  kiM>wn  hj  our  farmers.     Indeed,  it  is  our  greatest  wish 
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that  agriculture  was  more  scientifically  practised ;  that  experi- 
mental knowledge  should  not  be  relied  on  alone  ;  but  that  a  par- 
tial knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  other  immediately  connected 
sciences,  should  be  depended  upon,  rather  than  opinions  which 
have  no  other  foundation  than  the  changing  ideas  of  successive 
cultivators.  The  essay  is  wholly  directed  to  those  lands,  now 
barren,  but  which  the  application  of  calcareous  manure  will  ren- 
der fertile  and  profitable.  The  immense  beds  of  fossil  shells, 
throughout  the  tide-water  region  of  the  Atlantic,  afi^ord  great  fa- 
cilities for  the  manuring  of  such  lands,  and  furnish,  at  once,  a 
cheap  and  excellent  substance.  Agriculturists  residing  in  such 
situations  will  be  the  most  benefited  by  this  work  ;  but  the  gen- 
eral principles  which  it  contains  are  applicable,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  to  every  part  of  the  country. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz  : — Theory — Prac- 
tice— and  the  Appendix.  The  two  former  are  divided  into 
twenty  chapters  ;  and  the  latter  into  notes  applying  to  the  two 
former.  After  a  few  descriptive  and  explanatory  chapters,  the 
author  proceeds  to  discuss  the  foUowing  propositions  : — 

"  Proposition  1.  Soils  naturally  poor,  and  rich  soils  reduced. to  poverty 
by  cultivation,  are  essentially  different  in  their  powers  of  retaining  pu- 
trescent manures  :  and,  under  like  circumstances,  the  fitness  of  any  soil 
to  be  enriched  by  these  manures,  is  in  proportion  to  what  was  its  natu- 
ral fertility. 

"  3.  The  natural  sterility  of  the  soils  of  Lower  Virginia  is  caused  by 
such  soib  being  destitute  of  calcareous  earth,  and  their  being  injured 
by  the  presence  and  effects  of  vegetable  acid. 

"  8.  The  fertilizing  effects  of  calcareous  earth  are  chiefly  produced  by 
its  power  of  neutralizing^  acids,  and  of  combining  putrescent  manures 
wim  soils,  between  which  there  would  otherwise  oe  but  little  if  any 
chemical  attraction. 

*'  4.  Poor  and  acid  soils  cannot  be  improved  durably  or  profitably  by 
putrescent  manures,  without  previously  making  them  calcareous,  and 
thereby  correcting  the  defect  in  their  contribution. 
.  ^  *'  5.  Calcareous  manures  will  give  to  our  worst  soils  a  power  of  retain- 
ing putrescent  manures,  equal  to  that  of  the  best — and  will  cause  more 
productiveness,  and  vield  more  profit,  than  any  other  improvement 
practicable  in  Lower  Virginia." 

The  author  argues  his  subject  with  much  originality,  and  the 
results  of  his  experiments  are  very  satisfactory.  We  have 
scarcely  room  to  make  any  extracts,  but  we  give  the  following 
as  the  result  of  one  : — 

"  1822.  On  a  body  of  neutral  soil  which  had  been  reduced  quite  low, 
but  was  well  manured  in  1819,  when  last  cultivated,  gypseous  mari  was 
spread  on  nine  acres,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  bushels.  This  ter- 
minated on  one  side  at  a  strip  of  muscle-shell  marl,  ten  yards  wide — 
its  rate  not  remembered,  but  it  was  certainly  thicker  in  proportion  to 
the  calcareous  earth  contained,  than  the  other,  which  I  always  avoided 
laying  on  heavfly,  for  fear  of  causing  injury  by  too  much  gypsum.  The 
line  of  division  between  the  two  marls,  was  through  a  clay  loam.    The 
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subsoil  was  a  retentive  clay,  which  caused  the  rain  water  to  keep  the 
land  very  wet  through  the  winter,  and  early  part  of  spring. 

^^ Results.  1822.  In  corn,  followed  by  wheat  in  1828  :  not  particu-  . 
larly  noticed — but  the  benefits  must  have  been  very  inconsiderable.  AU 
the  muscle-shell  marling,  and  four  acres  of  the  gypseus,  sowed  in  red 
clover,  which  stood  well,  but  was  severely  checked,  and  -much  of  it 
killed,  by  a  drought  in  June,  when  the  sheltering  wheat  was  reaped. 
During  the  next  winter  (by  neglect)  my  horses  had  frequent  access  to 
this  piece,  and  by  their  trampling  in  its  wet  state,  must  have  injured 
both  land  and  clover.  From  these  disasters  the  clover  recovered  sur- 
prisingly; and  in  1824,  two  mowings  were  obtained,  which,  though  not 
neavy,  were  better  than  from  any  of  my  previous  attempts  to  raise  this 
grass.  In  182S,  the  growth  was  still  better,  and  yielded  more  to  the 
scythe.  This  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  seen  clover  worth  mowing 
on  the  third  year  after  sowing — and  had  never  heard  of  its  being  com- 
parable to  tfie  second  yearns  growth  any  where  in  the  lower  country. 
Xhe  growth  on  the  muscle-shell  marling  was  very  inferior  to  the  other, 
and  was  not  mowed  at  all  the  last  year,  being  thin  and  low,  and  almost 
eaten  out  by  wire  grass. 

"  1826.  in  <k>m — and  it  was  remarkable  that  the  difierence  shown  the 
last  year  was  reversed,  the  musde-shell  marling  now  having  much  the 
brat  crop. 

"  In  tnese  and  other  applications  to  neutral  soils,  I  ascribe  the  earliest 
efifects  entirely  to  gypsum,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  benefit  shown  to 
clover,  throughout.  The  later  effects  on  gram  are  due  to  the  calcareous 
earth  in  the  manure.'' 

Did  our  magazine  treat  upon  agriculture,  it  would  give  us 
much  pleasure  to  notice  this  work  at  greater  length.  We  gladly 
commend  the  volume  to  every  farmer  ;  and,  as  it  b  published  at 
a  very  low  price,  we  hope  it  will  find  its  way  into  the  hand  of 
every  agriculturist. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     General  Notices, 

Hie  Use  and  Abuse  of  Hybridisation, — In  the  Botanical  Begister  for 
FebruaiT,  1835,  Dr.  Lindley  has,  in  an  article  appended  to  his  descrip- 
tion of  Calceolaria  longifi6ra,  cast  a  very  unjustinable  reflection  upon 
gardeners,  which  is  no  less  than  that,  in  their  "  haste  and  unskOfuIness,'' 
they  have  converted  the  fairest  races  of  the  vegetable  world  into  un- 
healthy, mongrel,  and  debased  varieties ;  and  that  calceolarias  are  al- 
ready sinking  in  estimation,  in  consequence  of  the  ruin  they  have 
brought  on  them  by  hybridisation.  We  were  previously  aware  that 
calceolarias  do  not  hold  the  same  place  now  as  formerly  in  the  estima- 
tion of  some,  with  whom  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  weigh  heavier  m 
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the  balance  than  either  beauty  or  deformity.  But  the  calceolaria  is  not 
alto^ther  the  point  at  issue  ;  Dr.  Lindley  onhr  makes  use  of  it  as  the 
peg  on  which  to  hang  his  charge  against  us,  of  converting  the  "  fairest 
races  "  into  mongrel  and  debased  forms.  To  this  charge  we  should  at 
once  plead  guilty,  promising  in  future  to  adhere  more  strictly  to  "  wild 
and  genuine  "  forms,  and  to  "  abandon  a  pursuit  which  has  as  ^ et  led 
to  few  results  which  good  taste  can  approve  ;"  but  we  have  the  evidence 
of  our  senses,  and  that  of  the  horticultural  world,  coupled  vnth  Dr. 
Lindley's  previous  opinions,  to  bring  against  this  charj^.  We  may  at 
once  aavert  to  a  few  instances,  ex  pluribtUy  of  Dr.  Lindley 's  previous 
opinions  on  cross-breeding  and  its  results.  Who  said,  *<  The  power 
which  man  has  over  nature  holds  out  to  us  prospects  of  the  most  grati- 
fying kind,  in  regard  to  the  future  gayness  of  our  gardens  ?"  Who  as- 
serted that  '^  improvements  of  the  most  remarkable  kind  are  yearly 
occurring  in  consequence  of  hybridisation  ?"  and  that  *'  hybrid  produc* 
tions  are  undoubted  cases  of  improvements  resulting  from  skill  ?'* 
Who  said,  "  The  industry  and  skill  of  modem  gardeners  have  been 
creating  intermixtures  which  greatlv  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  flower- 
garden?"  And  who  even  went  as  tar  as  to  say,  "  The  constant  drop- 
ping of  water  will  not  more  surely  wear  away  the  hardest  stone,  than 
will  the  reason  of  man  in  time  compel  all  nature  to  become  subservient 
to  his  wants  and  wishes  ?"  Who,  mdeed,  but  Dr.  Lindley  ?  And  yet 
he  now  turns  round,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  proclaims  to  all  the 
world  that  gardeners,  through  their  ignorance,  have  brought  ruin  on 
the  "  fairest  races  of  the  ve^table  wond."  The  doctor  ought  at  lea^t 
to  have  been  impartial  in  this  charge.  It  is  well  known  that  gardeners 
are  not  alone  guilty  of  these  acts.  The  late  Earl  of  Carnarvon  con- 
verted some  of  the  '^  fairest  races  "  into  monsrel  and  debased  varieties  : 
witness  ittiodod^ndron  alta-clerdnse,  and  Azalea  thrysifl6ra,  &c.  The 
present  Earl  of  Mount  Norris  brought  ruin  on  the  Pmbuim  MoiUan. 
Mr.  Knight,  Dr.  Van  Mens,  and  others,  have  done  more  injury  amonff 
our  best  fruits  than  gardeners  ;  to  say  nothing  of  that  king  of  hybrid^ 
sers,  the  Rev.  and  Hon.  William  Herbert,  who  has,  perhiqM,  brought 
more  ruin  on  the  **  fairest  races,"  than  all  the  gardeners  put  together. 
Dr.  Lindlev  says,  if  we  must  have  hybridising,  let  us  have  it  by  those 
rules  by  which  alone  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  really  desirable  result : 
but  Dr.  Lindley  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the  power  which  pre- 
scribed the  exact  limits  to  which  certain  genera  can  change  their  na- 
tures, has  given  unbounded  limits  to  others,  which  set  at  defiance  the 
best  rules  of  the  most  consummate  philosophy,  and,  in  their  progressive 
stations  to  a  "  desirable  result,"  thousands  must  necessarily  be  discarded. 
Here  lies  the  whole  secret.  If  we  trace  the  history  of  our  best  fruits 
and  vegetables  (to  say  nothing  of  the  tulip,  the  daluia,  &c.),  we  shall 
find  the  same  enects  mllowing  the  same  causes,  ever  since  the  discovery 
of  the  sexual  system  in  plants.  With  these  facts  staring  us  in  the  face, 
are  we  to  give  up  a  practice  by  which  we  are  sure  of  ultimate  success, 
because  certain  **  races  "  are  falling  into  disrepute  with  those  who  can- 
not take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  ?  Certainly  not.  Dr. 
Lindley,  with  the  candor  of  the  true  man  of  science,  renounced  some 
of  his  former  opinions,  on  conviction  of  their  untenableness  ;  and,  that 
he  may  reconsider  his  opinions  respecting  cross-breeding  in  the  vegeta- 
ble world,  these  facts  are,  vnth  the  utmost  respect,  submitted  to  his 
notice. — (J),  B,  in  Gat'd.  Mag,) 

Lob^Ra.  spUndens  and  fUlgens,  two  beautiful  varieties,  apparently 
belonging  to  one  species,  were  introduced  to  Europe  by  rather  a  singu- 
lar circumstance.  Specimens  of  these  plants  were  gathered  in  flower 
in  Mexico,  by  the  celebrated  botanists  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  and 
put  into  their  herbariums  in  the  usual  manner.    When  these  botanists 
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ftrriyed  bi  France,  they  found  riipe  seeds  on  their  dried  specimens ;  and 
these  seeds  being  given  to  M.  Thouin  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  were 
the  oriffin  of  all  these  showy  lobelias  now  common  in  Brtdsh  and  Con- 
tinental gardens.  This  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Lippold,  an 
eminent  German  botanist  and  horticulturist,  now  in  London,  and  the 
author  of  the  FoUtandig  Gartner,  2  vols.  8vo,  &c.— (/6.) 

CulHvatton  of  the  Bamboo  in  France, — A  piece  of  bamboo,  about 
twelve  inches  in  height,  was  planted,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1833,  in  a 
garden  at  Hi^res,  in  the  department  of  Var.  It  has  already  produced 
several  shoots,  from  twenty  to  twenty-six  feet  long.  The  ground  in 
which  it  was  set  was  constantly  irrigated  during  the  summer*  One  of 
the  shoots,  which  only  came  out  of  the  ground  on  the  3d  of  last  Sep- 
tember, had  obtained  twenty-five  feet  of  elevation  on  the  a9th  of  Octo«> 
ber.  Its  circumference  at  the  base  was  nine  inches,  and,  at  the  height  of 
a  man,  about  seven  inches  and  a  haXf.^-Athencewny  Sept.  19, 1835. — (lb.) 
^  Vitality  of  Seeds, — Several  tombs  were  discovered  last  year  at  Mon- 
Kie,  St.  Martin  Dordo^ne,  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  attending 
which  is,  that  the  head  of  the  skeletons  were  placed  on  a  heap  of  seeds» 
contained  in  a  cavity  left  in  the  cement,  large  enough  to  contain  the 
occiput.  These  seed^  have  been  sown,  and  from  them  have  been  raised 
the  Heliotr6|>ium  europe\un,  Mediciigo  lupiUina,  and  Centaur^a  Cyi^ 
nus.  This  circumstance  confirms  the  opinion  lately  advanced  by  seve- 
ral physiologists,  that  certain  vegetables  preserve  their  ffermmating 
power  for  an  indefinite  period,  if  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the  agents 
necessary  to  germination.  Some  of  these  vegetables  are  birch,  aspen, 
groundsel,  rushes,  broom,  digitalis,  heaths,  £c. — JStthenanMiy  July  35, 
1835,  p.  572.— (ift.) 


Art.  II.    Foreign  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 


Turnip  Fly. — At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society, 
held  on  Monday  evening,  a  communication  from  Mr.  Raddon,  respect- 
ing the  natural  history  and  habits  of  the  turnip  fiy,  was  read  by  the 
secretary,  which  was  accompanied  by  specimens  of  the  larvae  and  pupie. 
The  larva  is  a  small  black  caterpillar,  having  six  legs  of  about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  being  extremely  active,  and  hopping  about 
with  great  agility,  so  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  catch  it.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  summer  it  enters  the  earth,  and  there  undergoes 
its  change  of  form,  coming  out  of  the  pupa  a  beetle.  [It  is  creditable 
to  the  Society,  that  they  have  made  this  subject  the  theme  of  a  prize 
essay,  and  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  before  the  public  even  so 
much  as  is  stated  above  on  the  turnip  beetle  ;  for  the  pamphlet  of  the 
Doncaster  Agricultural  Association  on  this  insect,  and  the  means  of 
preventing  its  ravages,  published  in  1834,  is  a  comprehensive  proof  that 
the  attempts  at  preventing  its  ravages  have  been  more  numerous  than 
the  attempts  to  ascertain  intimately  its  personal  history  ;  which  last  ob- 
ject is  the  one  that  would  have  most  conduced  to  the  discovery  of  what 
was  to  be  prevented ;  and,  hence,  to  the  employment  of  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  effecting  this  obiect.]  The  best  essay  on  the  habits  of 
the  insect,  and  the  revest  and  cheapest  mode  of  preventing  its  ravft- 
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Sts,  is  the  subject  of  a  prize  to  be  ffiven  by  the  Society  in  the  course  of 
e  present  session. — Newspaper,  Jan.  6,  1836. — (Oard.  Mag.) 

SirelUzifi  augiuta  H.  K. — A  magnificent  specimen  of  this  plant  is 
now  in  fine  flower  in  the  stove  of  Joseph  Wilson,  Esq.,  Clapham  Com- 
mon, under  the  care  of  my  very  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Joseph  Gunner, 
who  is  gardener  there. — (  iV,  P,  Jr.  Gard.  Mag.) 

A  large  plant  of  Brugmdnsia.  suavioUfu,  ^own  m  the  garden  of  Rich- 
ard Durant,  Esc^.,  Putney  Hill,  and  now  m  flower  there,  was  propa- 
gated  from  a  cuttmg  in  August,  1833>  It  is  hi  a  pot  twelve  inches  deep, 
y  thirteen  inches  over  ;  its  height  is  ^ve  feet ;  and  it  has  a  single  steni 
two  feet  high,  with  a  spreading  top,  the  circumference  of  which  is  nine- 
teen feet.  It  shows  at  the  present  time  one  hundred  and  two  flowers 
and  flower-buds,  eighty  of  which  are  expanded.  Each  of  its  pure  white 
trumpet-like  flowers  measures  fifty-three  square  inches  ;  so  that  it  will, 
in  about  four  weeks  from  its  first  beginning  to  flower,  produce  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-six  sauare  inches  of  flower,  and  all 
from  less  than  one  solid  foot  of  mould.  We  have  another  Brugm&nsuf, 
that  was  exhibited  at  Chiswick  last  year,  three  years  old,  which  had 
upon  it,  thirteen  weeks  before  the  exhibition,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  flowers  and  flower-buds.  Another,  now  in  flower,  one  year  old, 
growing  in  a  pot,  size  sixteen,  has  forty  flowers  upon  it. — (J.  Spencey  ib.) 

BELGIUM. 

Ghent,  Oct.  19,  1835. — I  enclose  an  engraving  of  a  new  building  for 
the  Ghent  Horticultural  Society  :  it  is  intended  partly  as  a  cassino,  or 
concert-room,  and  as  an  exhibition  for  plants,  either  of  which  names  it 
has  as  much  right  to  as  the  one  it  bears  :  in  fact  it  is  a  compound  of  all 
three.  Hereafter  a  garden  is  intended  to  be  laid  out.  Tne  building 
and  ground  have  cost  a  great  sum  of  money,  and  there  appears  to  he 
much  room  lost.  The  building  appears  heavy,  and  out  of  proportion 
to  its  breadth ;  but,  till  finished,  it  is  unfair  to  give  an  opinion.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  approve  of  the  compound  association,  and  should  have 
preferred  seeing  a  smaller  buUding,  built  expressly  and  solely  for  our 
Society ;  and,  also,  that  part  of  tne  money  expended  on  the  present 
structure  should  have  been  set  aside*  for  the  purpose  of  giving  encour- 
agement to  gardeners  and  to  horticulture  ,^by  increasing  the  number, 
value,  and  utility  of  the  prizes ;  which,  at  present,  consist  solely  of 
medals ;  whereas  books  and  small  pieces  of  plate  ought  to  be  substi- 
tuted ;  and  any  surplus  funds  might  be  employed  to  enable  the  Society 
to  send  out  to  Soutn  America  an  able  collector  of  plants.  In  the  pnean 
time,  the  present  building  will  do  no  harm ;  and,  though  it  might  have 
been  arranged  much  better  for  the  purposes  of  horticulture  than  it  is  at 
present,  it  is  very  likely  to  increase  the  number  of  members,  and  may, 
w  a  few  years,  be  the  means  of  benefiting  the  Society.  At  present  our 
Society  requires  many  reforms ;  and,  until  such  reforms  take  place, 
the  rules  of  the  Society  cannot  be  called  beneficial  to  horticulture.  But, 
from  the  present  state  of  society,  and  from  the  opinions  of  some  of  our 
most  influential  members,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  period  of  reform 
is  not  distant.  I  hope,  also,  to  see  a  botanical  work  established  by  the 
Society ;  for,  until  the  gardeners  in  this  country  become  perusers  of 
such  works,  there  will  never  be  one  who  is  capable  of  taking  care  of, 
pr  superintending,  a  valuable  collection  of  plcmts,  in  the  way  uey  ought 
to  be  cultivated.  I  send  vou  the  first  number  of  a  new  work,  called 
the  Le  CtUtivator,  ^c,  though  it  relates  more  to  agriculture  than  to 
horticulture.— (FT.  T.  C.  Gard.  Mag.) 
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Qama  gra$8  (Trlpsacum  (iactyloides). — ^We  observe  that  thig  gnas, 
which,  enpa$$ant,  has  really  been  fodder  for  a  long  time  fqr  the  editors 
of  our  numerous  agricultural  and  horticultural  periodicals,  has  at  last 
reached  England,  where  Loudon,  in  the  last  number  of  his  Magazine, 
recommends  it  for  a  trial.  He,  however,  b  quite  pardonable  for  so  doin||[, 
as  he  has  doubtless  drawn  his  information  regarding  it  from  the  Ameri- 
can accounts.  Nothing  can  be  more  nonsensical  than  the  praises  lav- 
bhed  upon  this  g[rass,  in  our  papers  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  as  a 
crop  for  culture  m  the  northern  states,  as  all  intelligent  cultivators  who 
have  tested  it  themselves  are  now  fully  aware.  The  gama  grasSy  in  the 
southern  states,  under  a  burning  sun,  and  in  situations  where  the  com- 
mon pasture  grasses  of  the  cooler  states  would  perish  in  a  month,  yields 
abunaant  crops  of  coarse  herbage,  and  is  really  a  plant  of  the  great- 
est utility  ;  but  to  endeavor  to  cultivate  it  in  the  northern  states,  where 
the  finest  and  most  nourishing  grasses  are  indigenous  or  perfectly  natu* 
ralized,  is  something  like  exchanging  for  dry  corn-stalks  the  first  ver- 
dant growth  of  red  clover.  It  will  be  still  more  amusing  and  ridiculous 
in  £ngland,  where  the  moist  climate  and  mild  summers  contribute  to  the 

Production  of  the  closest  and  finest  turf,  and  most  tender  and  succulent 
erbage  for  cattle,  to  be  found  in  the  world. — JBi.  J,  JD.,  Botanic  Qarden 
and  Nursery y  Newbwrghy  N.  Y,  June,  1836. 

The  Crane  Myrtle  nearly  hardy, — We  have  little  doubt  that  this  well- 
known  ana  very  beautiful  shrub  from  the  East  Indies,  formerly  treated 
as  a  tender  hot-house,  and  still  as  a  green-house  plant,  will  yet  become 
naturalized  in  the  northern  states.  Our  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
hardiness  of  this  shrub,  by  seeing  one  of  three  or  four  feet  hi^h  in  a 
nei^boring  garden,  which  braved  the  winter  of  1834,  without  losmg  but 
half  its  height.  A  plant  of  several  years  growth,  which  had  been 
planted  in  the  open  ground  during  sununer,  was,  last  season,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  mild  winter,  left  exposed  without  any  shelter,  at  this  es- 
tablishment :  of  course,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  cold  (unparal- 
lelled  in  duration  and  severity  for  ^(iy  years),  it  was  killed  to  the 
ground  :  but  we  are  now  gratined  with  the  sight  of  an  abundance  of 
tnrifly  snoots,  which  have  sprung  up  from  the  roots,  and  are  growincr 
with  the  greatest  vigor.  It  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that,  if  planted 
in  a  warm  dry  soil,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  and  protected  with  a  cover- 
ing of  straw  or  mats  for  a  few  winters,  this  fine  snrub  would  be  enabled 
perfectly  to  endure  our  ordinary  winters,  and  produce  annually,  during 
summer,  its  luxuriant  clusters  of  delicate  pink  blossoms. — lb. 

Some  species  of  the  Sedges  {Carices)  might,  with  considerable  ad- 
vantage, be  introduced  into  our  shady  borders,  especially  in  those  gar- 
dens surrounded  by  belts  of  deciduous  trees,  or  by  hedges.  CSrex 
fbllicul^ta,  lupuHna,  hystericlna,  are  conspicuous  for  tneir  turgid 
and  nodding  fruit  spikes,  and  are  uniquely  elegant  in  their  growth. 
Huge  patches  of  Ph&laris  arundinkcea  var.  varieg^ta,  may  be  seen 
thriving  with  a  luxuriance  which  threatens  to  destroy  more  valuable 
'  and  delicate  plants ;  while,  with  the  exception  of  the  pearl-strung 
Briza  m^ima,  oth^r  and  more  interesting  gramineous  plants  are 
^nerally  excluded.  One  of  the  very  first  vernal  precursors  of  Flora, 
m  this  vicinity,  is  the  pretty  Ckrex  marginkta,  so  common  on  every 
dry,  sunny  and  rockv  hill-side,  of  golden-yellow  hue  from  its  bright  and 
pendent  anthers,  and  would  fain  content  itself  with  some  secluded  and 
retired,  quiet  nook  of  the  garden,  where,  undisturbed  and  unvisited  dur- 
ing the  more  prominent  reign  of  its  gaudy  sister  vegetables,  it  should 
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awaken  a  suitable  attention  in  returning  spring,  when  the  minutest 
flower  is  welcomed  as  a  friend. — R, 

Phytoldcea  decdndra. — In  your  Magazine  for  this  month,  you  make 
an  extract  from  Loudon  respecting  the  Phytolacca  dec&ndra,  and  in- 
quire of  your  readers  whether  they  have  ever  known  it  to  be  used  as 
spinach  or  asparagus.  I  have  frequently  seen  it  on  the  table  dressed 
like  spinach  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  most  other  vegetables  that  might 
serve  for  that  purpose  at  the  time  it  springs  up,  it  is  by  no  means  disa- 
ffreeable.  It  was  formerly  gathered  oflener  than  at  present.  Dr.  Bige- 
low  is  correct  in  saying  the  root  is  a  powerful  emetic.  It  was  formerly 
an  important  article  in  the  materia  medica  of  the  negroes,  who  pre- 
pared it  by  steeping  a  few  hours  in  spirit.  I  have  been  told  by  those 
who  have  taken  it,  that  it  operates  with  great  violence  ;  but  this  is  rather 
a  recommendation  to  the  ignorant  than  otherwise.  I  do  not  conceive, 
however,  that  its  emetic  properties  alone  wouFd  prevent  the  sprouts 
from  being  safely  used  as  an  esculent :  a  portion  or  some  plants  is  said 
to  be  medicinal,  while  another  part  is  poisonous,  and  still  another  part 
edible.  The  mandrake  has  been  instanced  as  an  example. — Youn^  P., 
Jtme,  1836. 


has  for  ten  years  past  cultivated  it  successfully,  and  confidently  believes 
that,  from  the  experiments  he  has  made,  to  which  he  has  been  at  con- 
siderable expense,  he  has  discovered  the  art  of  drying  and  manufactur- 
ing the  leaves,  so  as  to  produce  tea  equal  in  quality  to  the  imported 
young  hyson  of  commerce.  He  also  has,  in  his  possession,  samples  of 
his  own  manufacture,  which  he  will  exhibit  to  any  persons  desirous  to 
ascertain  the  fact.  Mr  Piatt  offers  to  give,  gratis,  to  any  gentleman 
wishing  to  try  the  experiment,  fresh  seed  of  last  year's  crop,  with  in- 
structions in  regard  to  the  manner  of  planting  and  rearing  it.  He  is 
satisfied  that  it  can  be  raised  and  cured  in  this  country  with  good  profit. 
This  is  the  first  instance  in  which  we  have  heard  of  the  tea  plant  ever 
having  been  grown,  otherwise  than  in  a  ^een-house,  in  this  country.  It 
is,  in  our  climate,  a  tender  shrub,  reauiring  protection  from  frost,  and 
making  quite  a  slow  growth.  Did  tnis  information  not  come  to  us  in 
such  a  questionless  shape,  we  should  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  tea 
shrub,  so  called  by  Mr.  Piatt,  was  not  the  Thla  Bohia  of  botanists, 
and  the  true  tea  plant  of  China.  We  should  be  extremely  glad  to 
know,  and  any  of  our  correspondents  in  the  ne^hborhood  of  Mr.  Piatt 
will  greatly  oblige  us,  if  they  can  give  us  any  information  in  regard  to 
this  plant.  The  climate  of  Ohio  is  nearl)r  the  same  as  our  own,  and  it 
will  oe  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  us,  if  it  stands  the  winter  unpro- 
tected. What  course  Mr.  Piatt  has  taken  to  raise  the  plants  success- 
fuUy,  and  to  procure  seed,  we  are  not  aware  of.  We  have  long  believed 
that  the  climate  of  Florida,  and,  perhaps,  other  southern  states,  would 
be  favorable  for  the  production  or  tea ;  but  the  expense  which  would 
be  likely  to  attend  its  manufacture,  so  as  to  compete  with  the  Chinese, 
would  forever  prevent  it  from  being  cultivated  as  an  article  of  domestic 
produce.  Pernaps  a  poor  sort  of  tea  miffht  be  made,  by  compression 
of  the  leaves  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Shakers  put  up  their  medicinal 
herbs  j  but  in  any  other  manner,  we  doubt  the  propriety  of  trying  the 
experiment. — Condi. 
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A&T.  IV.    Moiioehuietti  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday i  June  4M,  1836. — This  was  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Society,  for  the  transactioa  of  business. 

Read.  A  letter  received  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  from  Com- 
modore Porter,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

The  former  Chairman  of  the  Flower  Committee  having  tendered  hia 
resij^nation,  M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq.  was  added,  to  fill  the  vacancy, •and  di- 
rections given  to  the  Committee  to  choose  their  chairman.  A  committee 
was  also  appointed  to  invite  some  gentleman  to  deliver  the  annual  ad- 
dress before  the  Society. 

June  nth. — Exhibited.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Ptebnia  officinMis, 
officinalis  Albicans,  rQbra,  unifi6ra,  and  P.  parad6xioa ;  several  varieties 
of  azaleas.  From  the  Messrs.  Winship,  Harrison's  yellow  rose,  nu- 
merous varieties  of  the  Scotch  rose,  and  pceonies. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq.,  Alstrcem^rta  pelegrina  psittacina,  auran* 
tiaca  and  tricolor  (F16s  Martini),  M&rica  cserQlea,  Gladiolus  Colvilln, 
Plumb^o  cap^nsis^seedlinir  calceolarias,  and  a  variety  called  the 
Grand  Sultan  ;  Pancrktium  AmdncoeSy  Maur^dya  Barclaydna,  Petunia 
phcenicea,  salpiglossises,  Tiser  flowers,  double  white  rockets,  &c. ; 
also,  Triumph  of  Bollwiller,  Xiady  Byron,  and  Belladonna  roses. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  various  kinds  of  flowers  and  seedling  pansiea. 
From  S.  Walker,  fine  seedlin?  pansies. 

From  George  Newhall,  Early  Virginia  strawberries,  and  Russett 
pearmain  apples. 

June  IsM. — Exhibited.  From  S.  Sweetser,  Lophosp^rmum  erub^s- 
cens,  Callimpelis  sc^bra,  .^scUpiat  curassivica,  fuchsias,  8lc.,  and  ge- 
raniums of  tne  following  kinds  : — ReWlator,  Queen  of  Scots,  Yeat- 
mant^/mm,  and  many  others.  From  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  Brookline,  Esch- 
achdltzia  calif6rnica,  Tagj^tea  lilkcida,  Lupin  us  polyphyllus,  pentste- 
mons,  Rose  Irene,  &^.  From  the  Messrs.  Winships,  red  and  white 
Boursalt,  Harrison^s  yellow,  and  new  Florida  roses. 

From  S.  Walker,  Astrintea  major,  .^chilUa  giberiltica.  Lychnis  F16g 
J6vi<,  Papkver  orientMis,  JDict&mnus  &lbus,  African  day  lily,  statices, 
double  white  rockets,  hyacinth  sp.  from  Pennsylvania,  irises,  8lc.  ;  also, 
superb  new  seedling  pansies ;  one,  which  Mr.  Walker  has  named 
Otnello,  is  an  elegant  aark  flower,  measuring  upwards  of  two  inches 
across  the  two  upper  petals ;  the  eve  is  a  golden  yellow,  shaded  off, 
through  a  rich  orange,  into  the  purple  ;  many  others  were  exceedingly 
fine ;  several  specimens  of  Bow's  Claudius  pink ;  these  were  finely 
^own. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  P^ntstemon  ovktum,  Ph\6x  sauv^olens,  and 
maculkta,  Ver&niea  latifblia,  Calceol^a  p^ndula,  Camp&nula  aggre- 
l^ita,  Sophbra  austrMis,  Pmbnia  sibdrica,  i^dsa  calypso,  pansies,  gera- 
niums, pyrethrums,  &.c. 

From  E.  Vose,  Esq.,  Early  Virginia  and  Royal  scarlet  strawberries. 
From  X  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Brighton,  Keen's  seedling  atrawberriea. 
From  T.  Hastings,  Keen's  seedling  strawberries.  From  Hovey  &.  Co., 
Rcr^al  scarlet  strawberries. 

Presented,  A  beautiful  painting  of  fruits  and  flowers,  from  John  J. 
Low,  Esq. 

Distributed^  Various  kinds  of  melon  seeds,  received  from  the  Rev. 
J.  Pierpont,  and  sent  by  him  from  Constantinople. 

June  'H^th.— Exhibited.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Pmhnia  Whlttlejn, 
Pap^ver  orientals,  P^ntstemon  ovkum,  Phl6x  glomerkta,  bimaculkta, 
macul^a  and  disticha,  Gailliirdui  aristkta,  Spires^a  bella,  Camp&nula 
aggreg^Lta,  &c.  ^  Rivera's  George  the  IV,  new  crimson  Boursalt,  and 
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Gen.  Thier's  rose.  The  two  former  were  now  exhibited  for  the  first 
time  ;  also,  geraniums,  roses,  &c.  From  S.  Walker,  6rlaOcium  fiivum, 
Pmhnia  Whittleju,  Delphinium  sinensis  fldre  pldno,  SpirsB^a  filip^ndula, 
double  white  rockets,  inses,  feathered  hyacinUis,  roses,  8cc.  &.c. ;  also, 
fine  seedling  pansies,  amon^  which  were  village  maid,  macul^tom^  and 
Othello  ;  Robinson's  Navanna,  and  Bow's  Claudius  pinks. 

From  T.  Hastings,  Keen's  seedling  strawberries.  From  £.  Yose, 
Esq.,  Keen's  seedling  and  Methven  scarlet  strawberries.  From  Joseph 
Warren,  Brighton,  Methven  scarlet  strawberries.  From  Hovey  8c  Co., 
seedling  strawberries  of  large  size  (these  were  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee very  fine)  ;  they  are  a  cross  between  the  Keen's  seedling  and 
Methven  scarlet,  and  possess  all  the  hardness  of  the  latter,  witn  the 
flavor  and  size  of  the  former. 


AftT.  V.    Exkibftiom  of  HorticuUwral  and  FlarieuUural  SoeieHei. 

We  have  repeatedly  called  upon  the  secretaries  of  the  various  horti- 
cultural and  noricultural  societies  throughout  the  country,  to  send  ud 
notices  of  the  exhibitions  of  their  respective  societies  :  it  is  our  aim  to 
record  every  thing  connected  with  the  progress  of  ^ardeninff ,  and,  among 
these  subjects,  the  most  important  are  these  exhibitions.  We  sometimes 
see  reports  in  the  newspapers,  but  frequently  the  names  of  the  plants 
are  so  badly  spelt,  that  it  is  almost  impotoible  to  find  out  what  were  the 
true  kinds  shown.  We  do  not  wish  for  these  reports  for  any  other 
reason  than  their  importance,  as  showing  the  progress  of  a  taste  for 
horticulture  and  floriculture ;  for  the  correction  of  the  proof  sheets  of 
such  is  the  most  laborious  duty  we  have  to  perform.  It  would  give  us 
ffreat  pleasure  to  receive  the  accounts  of  the  exhibitions  of  every  socie^ 
m  the  country ;  and  we  would  gfve  them  altogether  in  the  December 
number,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Loudon's  Magazine.  We  would  re- 
spectfully call  the  attention  of  those  persons  interested  in  gardening  to 
our  remarks. 

Essex  Cotmty  Natural  History  Society. — ^The  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  the  15th  of  June,  at  their  room,  in 
Salem.  There  was  a  very  good  display  of  flowers  for  the  season, 
and  a  large  number  of  visiters  continued  to  throng  the  rooms  until  th^ 
close  of  the  exhibition.  Among  the  contributors  we  noticed  the  following 
names  : — Messrs.  D.  Treadwell,  C.  Lawrence,  J.  C.  Lee,  J.  S.  Cabot, 
F.  Putnam,  £.  Putnam,  J.  L.  Russell.  F.  Putnam  contributed  some 
fine  specimens  of  Smith's  yellow  noisette  rose — in  one  bouquet  we 
counted  four  fine  flowers  ;  he  also  sent  fine  specimens  of  C^reus  speci- 
Osissimus,  Pm6nia  Modtan  var.  B^ksus,  AIstroBm^ria  psittachia  and 
tricolor ;  several  varieties  of  g:eraniums,  among  which  was  Queen  of 
Scots ;  calceolarias,  tradescantia,  S&lvia  spl^ndens  and  fdlgens,  double 
white  rockets,  &c.  &c.  From  J.  C.  Lee,  salvias,  African  day^ily, 
Scotch  roses,  calceolarias,  Persian  lilacs,,  geraniums,  &c.  From  Prof. 
J.  L.  Russell,  i}6sa  f&rox,  a  beautiful  large  single  rose ;  Pmbnia  albi- 
fl6ra,  and  some  other  plants.  Numerous  specimens  of  indigenous 
flowers  were  contributed^  from  various  persons,  among  which  were  cy- 
pripediums,  phloxes,  viburnums,  violets,  wild  cherry,  and  manv  others, 
tie  exquisite  little  Linns^a  boreklis,  which  is  found, ' 


ndudinff  the  exauisite  little  Linns^a  boreklis,  which  is  found,  we  be- 
lieve,  oiSty  ui  one  locality  in  this  vicinity.    We  were  hapiQr  to  p«nceive 
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this  growing  taste,  more  especialhr  fbr  the  wild  plants  of  our  fields  and 
pastures  ;  and  we  trust  that  we  shall  oflener  see  them  mingled  in  with 
the  foreign  plants,  in  the  borders  of  the  gardens  of  every  true  lover  of 
Flora. 

At  half  past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  an  address  was  delivered 
before  the  Society,  bv  Prof.  J.  L.  Russell.  The  subject  was  Natural 
History  in  its  various  branches.  We  wish  we  could  follow  Mr.  Russell 
through  his  highly  eloquent  «ind  interesting  address,  and  enlarge  upon 
some  of  the  most  important  points ;  but  our  limits  will  not  ^low  of 
this.  The  Society  will  undoubtedly  publish  the  address,  and,  should  we 
be  favored  with  a  copy,  it  will  give  us  much  pleasure  to  lay  some  ex- 
tracts before  our  readers. 

J^aryland  Hortieuttwal  Society, — ^The  anniversary  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  Baltimore  on  the  31st  of  June,  1836.  Officers  were 
chosen  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  premiums  announced  for  articles  ex- 
hibited from  June,  1835,  to  June,  1836.  The  following  is  the  report  of 
the  various  Committees  : — 

VegeiabUi — To  W.  McBumey,  for  the  best  cauliflowers ;  to  James 
Stranoch,  for  forced  lettuce ;  to  Thomas  Dixon,  for  open  ground  let- 
tuce ;  to  Richard  Valentine,  for  open  ground  rhubarb  ^  to  Thomas 
French,  for  beets*;  to  Caleb  Whittemore,  for  cape  brocoh  ;  to  Thomas 
BLehoe,  for  celery  :  to  William  Feast,  for  egg  phmts  ;'to  Thomas  Dixon, 
for  tomatoes ;  to  Peter  Coombs,  for  salsi^ ;  to  James  Maidlow,  for 

S'ckling  cucumbers ;  to  Thomas  Dixon,  tor  Lima  beans ;  to  Peter 
antz,  for  crooked  neck  squash ;  to  William  McBumey,  for  early 
York  cabbages  \  to  £dmund  Kean,  for  early  potatoes ;  to  Thomas 
Rehoe,  for  mushrooms ;  to  F.  £.  McHenry,  for  onions  from  seed ; 
to  Edmund  Kean,  for  asparagus,  the  amateur  premium ;  to  ^John 
Feast,  for  his  new  variety  of  cucumber,  called  the  "superb  Long 
Green,"  a  specimen  of  which  measured  two  feet  seven  inches,  a  dis- 
cretionary premium. 

FndU — To  Samuel  Feast,  Jr.,  for  the  best  strawberries ;  to  Richard 
Valentine,  for  gooseberries  ;  to  Caleb  Whittemore,  for  raspberries  ;  to 
Richard  Y alentme,  for  grapes  ;  to  Mrs.  Forney,  fbr  phims  ;  to  Wesley 
Hancock,  for  early  apples  ;  to  H.  V.  Somerville,  fbr  early  peaches  ;  to 
Mrs.  H.  Birkhead,  for  apricots  ;  to  Robert  Gilmor,  Sen.,  for  figs  ;  to 
Henry  Thoiqpson,  for  cantaloupes ;  to  Henry  Moore,  for  pears ;  to 
Peter  Coombs,  a  discretionary  premium  for  his  late  pears  ;  to  Miss  E. 
Schroeder,  a  discretionary  premium  fbr  her  fine  Spanish  chesnuts  ;  to 
Gen.  T.  M.  Forman,  a  discretionary  premium  fbr  his  late  cherry. 

Flower i — For  the  best  collection  of^the  Cam^Uta  japdnica,  including 
the  greatest  number  of  kinds  and  finest  bloom,  to  Samuel  Feast ;  for 
the  best  seedling  Cam^llui  jap6nica,  to  Zebulon  Waters  ;  for  collection 
of  dahlias,  to  John  Feast ;  for  seedling  dahUas,  to  Gideon  B.  Smith  ; 
fbr  azaleas,  to  Edward  Kurtz  ;  for  amaryllisses,  to  Edward  Kurtz  ;  for 
collection  of  pelargoniums,  to  J.  Feast  \  for  sealing  pelarffoniums,  to 
Z.  Waters  ;  for  China  roses  in  open  ground,  to  S.  Feast :  for  chrysan- 
themums, to  Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Keerl ;  for  carnations,  including  seedlings, 
to  Z.  Waters ;  for  tulips,  to  Thomas  Edmondson :  for  hyacinths,  to 
Mrs.  B.  L  Cohen :  for  primula  polyanthuses,  to  Samuel  Feast ;  for 
collection  of  succulents  m  bloom,  to  the  Gardener  of  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege ;  for  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  to  Jno.  Feast ;  for  the  finest 
and  rarest  exotic,  the  amateur  premium,  to  Samuel  Feast ;  a  discretion- 
ary premium  to  William  Wilson,  for  his  fine  seedling  dahua,  the  Hunt- 
ingdon. * 

Upwards  of  two  hundred  dollars  were  given  away  in  premiums. 

{Fisrmer  ana  Oardener.) 
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Art.  VI.     Qutney  Market. 
Prom    To 


Bocft  Tubtrt,  4v. 


Potatoes: 

c—.{?:ia:::: 
=-i-«.{S^a::::i 

Turnipt : 

Newyper  bunch, 

Yellow  French,  per  biMhel,  1 
Oniom  : 

Old,  perbtMbd 

New,  per  bund 
Beets,  per  bunch, 
GarroCt,  oer  bushe 


^cts. 


Old,  JMrbMhel, 

New,  per  bunch, 

.»«oets,per  bunch, 

Garrou,per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, . . . . 

Salsify,  per  bunch, 

Horsermaisli,  per  pound, . 

Bhalbts,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


CMag9$^  Salads,  4rc. 


Oibbafef :  per  dosen, 

ow; 

New>each, 

Oftuliflower8,each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Spinach,  per  peck, 

Dock  tope,  per  peck,. ..... 

Beet  tops,  per  peck, 

English  Sorrel,  per  half  peck, 

Water  Crerses,  per  half  peck, 

English  Mustard,  per  half  p*k, 

mutbarb,  per  pound, 

Aspaniffus,  per  bunch,  (25  ea.) 


PeaarfP*****^''- 


►per  peck,. 


00 

25 
60 
25 
00 
00 
75 

U) 
00 


6 

12J 
00 
75 
12 

8 
20 
14 


12 


25 
12i 
4 
10 
50 
87i 


9cts. 


1  25 
60 

1  60 
62\ 

2  60 

2  25 

1  00 


1  50 


1  25 


m 


6 

6 

17 

17 


17 
6 

m 

200 
50 


Squatket  and  PwHpkitu. 

ommon  crookneck,  per  ci 
West  India,  per  pound,. . . . 
Pumpkins,  each 


Fromi  To 

$cts.'$cts. 


Pot  and  SweH  HerU. 


Parsley,  per  half  pock,. 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch, . . 

Savory,  per  bunch, 

Spearmint,  per  bunch., . 


Fhats, 
Appfefl,  denert : 

Strawberries,  per  box:  (1  qt.) 

Keen's  Seedling, . 

Common, 

Nood, 

Cherries,  per  quart, 
Gooscbemes,  (green)  pr  quart. 
Currants,  (gitien)  per  quart,, 

Watermelons,  each,  .^ 

Pine  Apples,  each,. , 

Grapes:  per  pound, 

Hot-houie, , 

Cucumbers,  each, , 

Oanberries,  per  bushel, .. ., 


i  per  dosen,. 

Lemons.  J  P^*f*»-- 
^^™'"»  i  per  doaen,. . 

Shaddocks,  each, 

Chestnuts,  per  buihel,. 


Afanonds,  (sweet)  per  pound,. 
FiH)ert8,  per  pound,. 


2 

none. 


50 

17 

6 

6 

6 


75 
20 
IS 
IS 


25  50 
00  500 
00  2  25 


75 
60 
87 
60 

1^ 

00 
10 

«7' 
00 
12i 
00 
00 
25 
50 
20 
25 
one. 
00 
76 
12 

4 

S 


75 

60 
75 


60 
1  25 

25 
400 


S60 

1  75 

14 

e 
e 


Remarks.  The  unprecedented  cold,  wet,  and  cloudy  weather,  with 
easterly  winds,  which  nas  prevailed,  with  scarcely  the  intermission  of  a 
day  of  sunshine,  since  the  date  of  our  last,  has  tended  to  greatly  retard 
the  ripening  of  fruits  and  the  maturing  of  early  spring  yegetables.  As 
we  anticipated,  if  the  cold  weather  continued,  which  was  then  preva- 
lent, sucn  products  as  we  get  early  in  June  would  not,  this  season, 
come  to  hand  until  a  later  period.  The  supplies  have  been  barely 
sufjcient  to  meet  the  demand,  and  prices  remain'  high.  Of  potatoes 
there  is  a  moderate  stock  on  hand  :  prices  are  firmer,  and  Nova  Scotias 
somewhat  higher :  the  supply  will  be  wholly  diminished  by  tbe  time 
new  ones  come  in.  Tiuiups  are  plenty,  and  very  fine.  Onioiis  are 
werj  scarce ;  no  old  ones  are  to  be  found,  and  the  spring  crop  is  very 
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light,  the  seyerity  of  the  winter  having  partially  destroyed  many  largo 
plantations.  Carrots,  beets,  &c.  are  nearl^r  all  gone.  Radishes  are 
very  plentjr.  Of  cabbages  a  few  heads  of  this  gear's  crop  have  come 
to  hand  this  week,  and  sold  readily  at  quotations j  they  were  rather 
small.  Lettuce  continues  abundant  and  cheap.  Beet  tops  and  spin- 
ach are  now  more  plentiful  than  other  ^eens.  W'ater  cresses  are  gone. 
Asparagus  keeps  up  at  a  remarkably  high  price,  and  the  supplies  nave 
been  small.  Rhubarb  is  plentiful.  Peas  have  been  in  the  market  but 
a  few  days,  and  prices  are  yet  high ;  they  are  tolerably  well  filled. 
West  India  squashes  are  more  abundant  than  we  have  ever  known 
them  ;  and  the  great  number  which  are  weekly  brought  into  this  market 
has  caused  quite  a  depression  in  the  price. 

Apples  continue  scarce ;  our  quotations  will  show  the  advance  of 
prices  :  a  few,  commonly  termed  the  rock  apple,  are  to  be  had,  which 
are  very  fine.  Strawberries  are  not  abundant,  nor  of  very  ^ood  qual- 
ity ;  the  cold  wet  weather  having  prevented  them  from  acquiring  their 
peculiar  fine  flavor  :  a  few  Keen's  seedlings  have  come  to  hand,  of  very 
large  size  ;  Early  Virginias,  royal  scarlets,  and  the  old  Wood,  are  the 
most  abundant.  Methven  scarlets  are  now  considerably  cultivated,  and 
their  fine  appearance  commands  for  them  a  good  price.  A  few  cherries 
from  New  York  came  to  hand  to-day,  of  rather  ordinary  quality.  Green 
ffooseberries  and  currants  for  tarts  are  plenty.  Some  watermelons 
from  the  West  Indies  also  made  their  appearance  in  the  market  this 
week  ;  they  sold  readily  at  our  quotations.  Pine-apples  are  very  plenty, 
several  thousand  havmg  arrived  during  the  last  fortnight.  White 
sweet  water  and  black  Hamburg  grapes,  from  hot-houses  in  the  vicinity, 
came  to  hand  this  week  ;  they  were  exceedingly  fine.  Cranberries  are 
very  scarce,  and  few  remain  on  hand.  Fotirj,  M.  T.,  Boitoriy  June^ 
1896. 


Art.  YII.    Meteorological  Notice, 

•  POR  MAY. 

The  month  of  May,  up  to  about  the  20th,  was  very  fine,  with  but 
few  cold  winds  and  but  little  rain.  The  morning  6f  the  14th  was  rather 
cool :  in  some  places  water  froze,  and  early  crops  were  considerably  in- 
jured. After  the  20th  the  wind,  which  had  previously  ranged  from  S.  E. 
to  S.  W.,  set  in  from  the  N.  £.,  accompanied  with  a  cold  drizzling  rain, 
which  continued  until  June. 

Thermometer. — Mean  temperature,  53^  SO'— highest,  79^  ;  lowest, 
16**  32'  above  zero. 

Winds.— N.  E.  eleven  days— E.  five— S.  E.  two— S.  seven— S.  W. 
three— W.  two— N.  W.  one  day. 

Force  of  the  FFinrf.— Brisk,  twenty-one  days— light,  ten  dajrs. 

Character  of  the  FFeotAer.— Fine,  thirteen  days— Fair,  eight  days— 
Cloudy,  ten  days. 

^otf^,  seven  days. 
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MONTHLY   CALENDAR 

OP 

HORTICULTURE  AND  FLORICULTURE, 

FOR  JULY. 


FRUIT   DEFARTMRNT. 

Cfrape  vines  in  the  green-house  or  grapery,  will  hy  this  time  have 
made  a  growth  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  house  ;  keep  the  tendrils  and 
laterals  cut  off,  as  before  recommended,  and  the  wood  will  be  much 
stronger  :  also  keep  them  tied  up  to  the  trellis,  and  not  let  the  shoots 
run  together.  Give  attention  as  directed  in  our  last,  and  on  no  account 
neglect  to  look  over  the  vines  at  least  every  other  dajr.  The  grapes 
win  now  have  acquired  the  size  of  small  peas,  and  will  be  sweUmg 
very  rapidly  ;  give  them  freauent  syringinp;,  and,  if  the  weather  con- 
tinues ory,  the  Dorders  shoula  be  floodea  with  water.  Attention  should 
be  given,  and  the  clusters  thinned  out,  so  that  berries  will  not  crowd 
one  another.  Vines  in  the  open  air  will  now  have  set  their  fruit ;  keep 
them  regularly  trimmed,  and  occasionally  water  with  liquid  manure. 

Grape  eyes  in  pots  should  be  kept  well  watered,  and  the  shoots  tied 
to  strong  stakes. 

Peach  trees  in  pots  should  be  kept  well  watered,  and  the  fruit  thinned 
out,  this  month. 

¥lum  trees  should  be  looked  over,  and  all  the  fhiit  that  falls  from 
them  should  be  given  to  swine. 

Strawberry  beds  should  now  receive  attention.  As  soon  as  the  fruit 
ia  all  picked,  give  the  beds  a  good  weeding,  and  cut  away  all  small 
superfluous  runners ;  if  none  are  wanted  to  make  another  bed,  let 
them  be  cut  away  altogether.  Where  wanted  for  forcing,  the  runners 
may  be  pegged  mto  pots  filled  with  a  rich  soil,  and,  when  rooted,  cut 
off,  and  removed  to  a  shady  situation. 

FLOWER  DEFARTMENT. 

Dahlias  may  yet  be  planted ;  and,  if  the  weather  continnes  warm 
*9hd  the  plants  are  tolerably  strong,  they  will  bloom  ^ibundantly.  We 
have  known  small  plants  raised  from  cuttings  the  latter  part  of  June, 
planted  out  in  July,  produce  flowers  through  all  the  months  of  Sep-' 
tember  and  October.  Set  in  a  deep  rich  smidy  soil.  Stake  those  plants 
set  out  in  June. 

Axaleas  may  now  be  propagated  from  cuttings  planted  in  sand. 

Biennial  and  j^erenniai  seeds  may  yet  be  planted — sow  in  a  Ught  rich 
soil,  well  pulverized ;  transplant  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  two  or  three 
inches  hi^n. 

Carnations  may  be  now  layed  with  success.  Seedlings  raised  in 
boxes  should  also  be  transplanted  into  the  border. 

Annual  flower  seeds  or  many  kinds  will  bloom  finely  in  September 
and  October,  if  now  sown. 

Calceolarias  should  be  propagated  from  cuttings  this  month. 

Tulips^  rantmeuiuseSf  hyacinthsy  4-e.,  should  be  taken  up  this  month ; 
choose  a  dry  day  to  do  this. 

Rose-busnes  infested  -with  the  aphides  should  be  syringed  vdth  tobaor 
eo-water.    Plants  may  be  buddea  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Geraniums, — Cuttings  of  these  should  now  be  pat  in.  For  directioiKs 
«ee  Vol.  L 

Qreen-^ause  plants  of  all  sorts  may  be  propagated  this  month. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  Remarks  on  the  Fitness  of  the  different  Styles  of 
•Architecture  for  the  Construction  of  Country  Residencesy  and 
on  the  Employment  of  Vases  in  Garden  Scenery.  By  A.  J. 
Downing,  Etetanic  Garden  and  Nursery,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  gratiiymg  to  witness  the  rapid  im- 
provement in  the  taste  for  building,  which  is  extending  itself 
throughout  the  country.  Here,  where  from  the  scarcity  of  good 
architects  to  direct  the  public  taste,  that  taste  must  be  formed 
and  controlled,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  landed  proprietors 
themselves,  it  reflects  the  more  credit  upon  its  possessors. 
From  the  buildings  of  a  country,  as  they  exhibit,  in  their  exter- 
nal appearance  and  internal  arrangement,  the  evidences  of  com- 
fort, convenience,  elegance  of  proportion,  and  beauty  of  detail, 
the  traveller  indeed  may  form  a  very  just  opinion  of  the  charac- 
ter of  its  inhabitants  ;— he  can  distinguish,  in  different  countries, 
the  general  march  of  civilization,  exhibited  in  the  wants  of  those 
inhabitants,  dependant  upon  the  degrees  of  intelligence  and  cul* 
tivation  of  which  they  may  be  possessed — ^from  a  savage  state 
of  barbarism,  when  man  subsists  by  hunting,  and  constructs  for 
himself  a  rude  hut  of  bark  or  logs,  to  those  refined  stages  of 
society,  in  which  the  luxury  of  man  has  caused  him  to  expend 
millions  in  the  erection  of  a  smgle  palace. 

Judging,  in  this  manner,  of  the  state  of  a  population  by  their 
apparent  wants,  in  the  domestic  and  social  relations,  and  the 
perfection  of  the  art  by  which  thev  satisfy  those  wants — we 
conceive  that,  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  the  stranger 
must  derive  a  highly  favorable  impression  from  observations  of 
this  nature.     The  great  number  of  tasteful  villas,  neat  farm- 
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houses  and  comfortable  cottages  scattered  every  where,  hj  the 
borders  of  our  high-roads,  on  the  margins  of  our  rivers  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  our  towns  and  cities,  display  an  air  of  almost 
universal  neatness  and  enjoyment,  that  speaks  louder  than  words 
in  favor  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  inmates. 
If  there  are  but  few  splendid  mansions  and  costly  palaces,  there  are, 
on  the  contrary,  but  few  of  those  materials  which  form  the  almost 
invariable  accessories  to  such  pictures — few  miserable  hovels 
and  comfortless  tenements,  bespeaking  poverty  and  misery  in 
their  inhabitants. 

We  have  noticed,  with  much  pleasure  and  a  slight  degree  of  fear, 
the  great  prevalence  of  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture  in  our 
buildings  erected  for  country  residences,  within  a  few  years  past ; 
— ^pleasure,  because  a  Grecian  viUa,  with  its  elegant  proportions 
and  chaste  purity  of  style,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
structures  for  the  habitation  of  man  ; — ^fear,  that,  in  the  universal 
mania  for  the  five  orders,  our  country  gentlemen  would  either 
entirely  forget,  or  argue  themselves  into  the  belief,  that  there  is 
no  architecture  but  the  Grecian.  There  is  nothing  which  con- 
tributes so  much  to  the  wonderfiil  beauty  of  nature  as  her  endless 
variety.  The  most  chaste  and  pleasing  object  may  weary  to  the 
eye  by  constant  repetition,  and  the  most  classic  and  correct  style 
of  Grecian  architecture  may  become  monotonous  and  tiresome, 
if  every  structure  that  we  meet  with,  firom  the  smallest  cottage 
upwards,  is  ornamented  with  its  Doric,  Ionic  or  Corinthian  por- 
tico. This  is  not  all.  In  the  perpetually  varied  surface  which 
the  face  of  our  country  assumes,  it  is  not  alike  in  every  situation 
that  the  Grecian  architecture  is  appropriate.  The  smooth  or 
gently  undulating  plain — the  smiling  cultivated  country,  and  that 
peaceful  expression  of  the  landscape  which  is  in  good  keeping 
with,  and  should  accompany  the  horizontal  Unes  and  regular 
symmetry  of  the  Grecian  style,  are  by  no  means  to  be  found  in 
every  situation,  nor  is  it,  in  aU  cases,  desirable  that  they  should 
be  component  parts  of  every  country  residence*  On  the  con- 
trary, manv  persons  prefer,  or  are  attached,  by  associations,  to 
districts  of  country  where  the  features  are  wilder,  more  roman- 
tic and  picturesque — ^where  the  hand  of  man  has  been  only  par- 
tially laid  upon  the  forest,  and  where,  in  her  lofty  moimtains, 
rugged  defiles  and  shadowy  woods,  nature  has  stamped  a  charac- 
ter of  rugged  grandeur  and  beauty  upon  the  scene,  which  art 
may  never  efiace.  It  is  not  in  such  situations  that  a  person  of 
taste  will  desire  to  see,  or  feel  satisfied  with,  the  polished  style  of 
the  Greek  temple.  He  will  rather  prefer  a  style  like  the  Gothic, 
which  sprung  up  among  the  rocks  and  fastnesses  of  the  northern 
nations  of  Europe,  and  which,  firom  its  very  origin,  nature  and 
character,  is  admirably  adapted  to  harmonize  witib  nature  m  her 
wildest  and  most  picturesque  aspects.    The  Oothic  and  baronial 
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castles  bare,  it  b  true,  passed  away  with  those  feudal  timei 
which  gave  rise  to  them  ;  but  the  Gothic  architecture  is  by  no 
means  less  adapted  to  the  wants  of  modem  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Gothic  cottage,  irregular  and  picturesque  in  its  outline, 
may,  in  its  internal  arrangement,  be  made  to  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  domestic  life,  while,  unlike  the  Grecian  (which 
is  a  whole  in  itself),  subsequent  additions  may  be  made  to  the 
edifice,  and  only  add  to  the  beauty  and  good  effect  of  the  entire 
building.  By  thus  adapting  the  style  of  architecture  to  the 
character  of  the  scene  in  which  it  is  placed,  a  pomt  quite  lost 
sight  of  in  works  upon  architecture  (and  which,  as  there  is  no 
practice  of  landscape  gardening  in  this  countiy,  may  be  very 
properly  inculcated  through  a  medium  like  the  present),  a  bar- 
mony  and  variety  is  produced  by  these  two  styles  alone,  which 
will  be  productive  of  the  highest  pleasure.  But,  in  the  erection 
of  country  residences,  we  would  by  no  means  desire  to  be  limited 
to  these  two  styles,  and,  Uke  some  architects,  consider  every 
thing  else  barbarous.  On  the  contrary,  we  consider  any  style 
of  architecture  the  most  suitable  and  proper,  which  shall  be 
found,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  to  attain  and  answer  the  ends 
desired.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  is  perhaps  questionable  whether 
the  Grecian,  with  its  open  colonnades,  so  delightful  under  a  warm 
sky,  is  as  suitable  for  a  northern  cUmate  like  ours,  as  the  Gothic, 
with  its  thick  walls  and  comfortable  apartments.  But  as  we 
have  all  the  extremes  of  temperature  in  this  climate  which  are 
found  under  the  remote  zones  of  latitude,  a  greater  varie^  of 
forms  may  also  be  permitted  in  building,  than  in  either  a  very 
hot  or  cold  country. 

In  applying  these  two  principles,  viz.  fitness  to  the  end  de- 
sired, and  harmony  of  expression  with  the  landscape,  to  the  villas 
and  seats  of  our  inhabitants,  a  person  of  judicious  taste  will 
readily  perceive  great  faults,  both  in  the  style  of  architecture 
selected,  and  in  the  choice  of  the  sites  ;  and  it  cannot  also  fail 
of  occurring  to  him  how  many  beautiful  and  admirably  adapted 
forms  for  private  dwellings  are  totally  neglected,  fi^m  a  perverse 
blindness  to  every  thing  but  the  prevailing  mode.  There  can 
scarcely  be  a  more  appropriate,  agreeable  and  beautifiil  residence 
for  a  citizen  who  retires  to  the  country  for  the  summer,  than  a 
modem  Italian  villa,  with  its  ornamented  chimneys,  its  broad  ty«- 
randah^  forming  a  fine  shady  promenade,  and  its  cool  breezy 
apartments.  Placed  where  a  pleasant  prospect  could  be  enjoyed 
-—a  few  statues  distributed  widi  taste  over  the  well-kept  lawn — a 
few  Italian  poplars,  with  their  conical  summits  rising  out  of  the 
gracefiiUy-rounded  clumps  of  foliage  which  should  surround  it — 
the  whole  would  be  quite  perfect  and  deUghtfiil.  If,  again,  we 
imagine  a  quiet  village,  nestled  at  the  foot  of  some  of  our  fine 
mountains,  in  the  neighborhood  of.  which  is  a  pretty  picturesque 
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.valley,  with  a  glimpse  at  the  blue  sky,  rocks,  and  a  waterfall, 
pure  air  and  a  delightful  mountain-view — ^place  there  a  neatly 
constructed  Swiss  cottage,  with  its  long  projecting  eaves,  curious 
galleries,  and  quaint  flight  of  stairs — a  small  farm  stolen  from  the 
surrounding  hUls,  with  a  few  cattle  grazing  in  the  fields — ^per- 
chance a  goat  or  two  browsmg  near  the  house,  and  the  picture  is 
complete.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  with  many,  that  the  same 
degree  of  comfort  and  even  of  luxury  may  not  be  attained  in 
structures  of  this  kind  as  m  a  Grecian  villa.  The  same  elegance 
in  the  apartments,  furniture  and  decorations,  always  keeping 
sight  of  a  unity  of  expression,  may  be  permitted  ;  and,  in  short, 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  original  form  of  the  Greek 
temple,  the  prototype  of  our  modem  buildings,  and  are  aware 
how  apparently  unsuitiible  such  forms  and  proportions  are  to 
our  domestic  purposes,  will  at  once  appreciate  how  easily  even  a 
Swiss  cottage  can,  by  a  judicious  taste,  without  altering  its 
character,  be  so  arranged  internally,  as  to  give  the  greatest  pos- 
sible share  of  comfort,  convenience  and  elegance. 

There  is,  also,  yet  much  room  for  improvement  among  us, 
with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  house,  and  the  laying  out  of 
the  grounds  which  surround  it.  It  is  by  no  means  rare  to  find 
some  of  our  finest  houses,  in  the  country,  where  there  is  no  scanti- 
ness of  surface,  placed  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  high-way. 
This,  however,  but  betrays  the  influence  of  habit.  In  ^e  first 
settlement  of  every  country,  of  course  the  society  of  our  fellow- 
beings  is  strongly  desired ;  the  highways  being  the  only  means 
of  communication,  and  the  houses  but  thinly  scattered,  they  are 
very  naturally  placed  so  as  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  passer  by, 
and  be  easy  of  access.  But,  in  a  comparatively  thickly  settled 
country,  retirement  is  the  great  desideratum,  and,  upon  estates 
of  any  extent,  therefore,  die  mansion  should  be  placed  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  public  road,  as  that  the  approach  may  give 
some  idea  to  the  stranger  of  the  extent  of  the'  grounds.  It  is 
needless  to  lay  down  any  rules  for  the  formation  of  this  approach- 
road,  as,  in  aU  cases,  it  will  depend  so  much  upon  the  situation. 
We  would  rather  rely  upon  a  general  unity  of  expression,  than 
upon  any  fixed  rules.  Neither  do  we  conceive  that,  in  this 
country,  we  are  by  any  means  bound  to  follow  undeviatingly 
the  European  modem  style  of  laying  out  the  grounds.  In  a 
highly  cultivated  country  Uke  England,  where  the  most  striking 
features  of  nature  are  in  a  great  measure  eflfaced  by  art,  a  pleasure- 
ground,  formed  in  the  natural  style,  is  capable,  by  contrast,  of 
affording  the  greatest  pleasure.  For  the  same  reason,  here, 
where  nature  still  riots  unsubdued  in  all  her  magnificence  and 
grandeur,  it  would,  in  many  cases,  be  idle  and  absurd  to  attempt 
to  imitate  her.  An  artificial  cascade,  or  the  water-works  of 
Versailles,  would  be  but  paltry  affairs,  if  placed  by  the  side  of 
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Niagara.  There  b,  however,  room  for  the  display  of  various 
styles,  as  well  in  laying  out  ground  as  in  building,  and,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  old  Atlantic  cities,  well  kept  grounds,  in 
the  modem  style,  would  be  at  once  appropriate  and  delightiul. 
So  also  in  those  wilder  situations  in  the  country,  where  nature 
exists  in  her  pristine  loveliness,  the  eye  is  occasionally  delighted 
to  witness  the  work  of  art — a  fine  building  and  a  stately  avenue. 
In  short,  the  ultimatum  of  our  wishes  is,  to  see  our  numerous 
and  intelligent  landed  proprietors  exercising  a  well  cultivated 
and  nicely  discriminatmg  taste,  with  which,  taking  advantage  of 
the  location,  they  would  produce,  in  their  buildings  and  grounds, 
the  greatest  beauty  and  enjoyment,  combmed  with  a  perfect  har- 
mony of  expression,  in  the  whole  scene. 

It  will  not  be  inadvertent  to  the  present  hasty  remarks  to  hint 
at  the  additional  charm  which  may  be  produced  in  highly  finished 
places,  especiaUy  where  the  buildings  are  in  the  Grecian  style, 
by  introducing  into  the  lawns  and  gardens  the  classic  vase  in  its 

dififerent  forms,*  and,  if  thought  desi- 
rable, statues  also.  They  serve  as  it 
were  as  a  connecting  link  between  so 
highly  artificial  an  object  as  a  modem 
villa,  and  the  verdant  lawns  and  gay 
gardens  which  surround  it.  Elevated 
upon  pedestals,  and  placed  at  suitable 
points  in  the  view — on  the  parapets  of 
terraces  near  the  house — ^before  a 
group  of  foliage  upon  the  lawn,  and 
at  proper  intervals  in  the  garden, 
they  give  a  classic  and  elegant  air 
to  the  whole,  which  adds  greatly  to 
its  value.  Beautiful  in  their  forms, 
contrasting  finely  with  the  deep  green 
of  vegetation,  and  leading  the  eye 
gradudly  fi-om  their  own  sculptured 
beauty  to  the  architectural  symmetry 
of  the  building,  of  which  they  form  as 
it  were  a  continuous  though  detached 
part,  amalgamating  it  with  the  grounds 
m  which  it  is  placed — their  efiect  can 
only  be  appreciated  beforehand  by  those  who  have  studied  the 
excellent  enect  produced  by  their  mtroduction  into  the  scene. 


•  The  above  are  copies  of  two  handsome  and  cheap  vases  now  man- 
ufactured in  New  York.  Fig.  10  is  two  feet  six  inches  high,  without 
the  pedestal  (b\  and  is  foraied  of  plaster  or  Roman  cement  (so  pre- 
pared as  to  withstand  the  weather),  at  Coffee's  manufactory.  Canal 
Street,  New  York,  where  many  other  fine  patterns  may  be  found.  The 
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Another  reason  which  msy  be  offered  for  the  introduction  of 
▼ases  into  architectural  and  garden  scenery  is  ^^  the  gratification 
which  such  objects  afford  to  the  man  of  mtelligence  and  taste. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  objects, 
next  to  the  human  figure,  which  af- 
ford as  many  interesting  historical 
associations  as  the  vase.  It  m^^  truly 
be  said  to  be  the  first  and  last  pro- 
duction of  the  plastic  art.  The  first 
utensil  formed  by  man,  in  the  dawn 
of  civilization  in  every  country,  is  a 
vessel  or  vase  for  holding  water; 
and  that  on  which  the  hi^est  re- 
sources of  art  are  bestowed,  in  ages 
of  the  greatest  refinement,  is  a  vase 
or  vessel  for  holding  wine.  In  the 
first  case,  it  is  hollowed  out  of  a 
gourd,  or  rudely  shaped  of  clay,  and 
dried  in  the  sun  ;  and,  in  the  latter 
case,  it  is  manufactured  of  costly 
metsls  or  precious  stones  ;  or,  if  of 
common  materials,  such  as  stone, 
earthenware  or  glass,  it  is  rendered 
valuable  by  the  taste  and  skill  be- 
stowed on  its  form  and  ornaments. 
The  history  of  every  country  nugr 
be  traced  by  its  vases  no  less  than  by  its  coins  ;  and  the  lustory 
of  all  countries  is  set  before  us  in  the  vases  of  all  countries.*'  * 


vase  is  beautiAil  and  the  workmanship  excellent.  Fig.  11,  three  feet 
four  inches  hi^h,  is  a  fine  terra-cotta  vase,  which  may  be  bronzed  or 
colored  in  imitation  of  marble.  This  vase  has  a  handsome  bos  rtUef 
upon  the  sides^and  is  manufactured  at  the  Salamander  works,  83  Cannon 
Street,  New  York.  These  and  all  other  vases  should  never  be  set 
down  directly  upon  the  lawn  or  in  the  garden,  but  placed  upon  proper 
pedestals  (6),  as  shown  in  the,%iiref. 


*  Loudon,  X.  494. 
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Abt«  U.  On  the  CuUivaiion  of  Brompton  and  Ten^eek 
tiockij  for  producing  Flowers  in  the  Spring.  By  the  Con- 
ductors. 

The  beauty  and  fragrance  of  all  the  stock  tribe,  or  giUi-flow- 
ers,  as  they  are  often  termed,  b  so  well  known,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary for  us  to  eulogize  them  at  this  time  ;  though  common 
in  every  garden,  from  tteit  of  the  most  humble  cottage  to  that 
of  the  grandest  palace,  ^et  they  lose  none  of  their  attractiveness 
by  their  general  cultivation. 

To  blossom  stocks  in  perfection  some  little  care  is  requisite, 
especially  when  wanted  to  display  their  flowers  in  the  spring 
uKxiths.  They  are  of  that  class  of  plants  which  throw  out  few, 
very  few  fibrous  roots,  and  are  consequently  difficult  of  removal; 
if  the  plants  are  large  the  operation  of  transplanting  is  generally 
attended  with  a  loss  of  half  or  two  thirds  of  them,  however  so 
carefully  it  may  be  performed ;  and,  as  the  common  mode  of 
growing  them  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  the  open  border,  in  spring, 
and  remove  the  plants  into  pots  upon  the  approach  of  frost,  m 
the  autumn,  when  they  are  of  large  size,  a  great  majority  of  the 
plants  are  annually  lost.  Double  flowers  only  are  desirable;  and 
as  the  Brompton  stocks  do  not  show  then*  blossoms  the  first 
season,  so  as  to  distinguish  them,  a  large  part  of  the  number 
taken  up  are  generally  smgle  ;  this,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  the 
plants,  occasions  great  disappointment,  and  often,  out  of  some 
dozens  of  seedlings,  the  cultivator  has  left,  in  the  blooming 
season,  only  ten  or  twelve  good  plants. 

To  obviate  these  difficulties,  the  following  mode  of  growing 
the  plants  may  not  be  unacceptable  ; — ^perhaps  the  space  which 
we  occupy  in  this  detail  might  be  much  better  employed  in  giv^ 
ing  the  mamier  of  cultivating  rare  plants,~T^but  as  the  stock  is 
not  yet  grown  to  near  that  perfection  with  us  as  with  the  English 
gardeners,  we  hope  we  shall  be  excused  for  throwing  out  a  few 
hints  on  the  subject.  We  commence  first  vrith  the  perennial 
stocks. 

The  Brompton  stock  (Jtfathidla  inckna). — The  Brompton, 
Queen,  and  other  perennial  kinds,  with  the  different  varieties, 
which  now  amount  to  upwards  of  twenty,  are  all  cultivated  in 
nearly  the  same  manner,  and  these  remarks  apply  equally  to 
each. 

The  only  way  of  raising  the  plants  successfully  is  from  seed : 
we  have  known  them  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  have  so  grown 
them  ourselves,  but  they  were  weak  stunted  plants,  and  not 
worth  having.  We  would  never  recommend  to  the  amateur  or 
gardener  this  mode  of  procuring  his  plants,  as  it  will  catuse  much 
care  and  labor,  without  his  receiving  any  reward  in  return.    The 
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object  of  growing  the  stock  from  cuttmgs  is  to  perpetuate  any 
particularly  fine  double  variety  ;  but  if  pains  is  taken  in  iowing 
the  seed,  or  if  good  is  procured  from  any  seedsman,  a  majori^^  of 
the  plants  will  come  double  :  we  have  known  instances  where 
five  out  of  six  of  the  ten-week  stocks  have  been  full  double. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  June,  in  partially  shaded 
situations — ^perhaps  on  a  border  facing  the  north,  by  no  means 
on  a  south  one,  as  the  sun  would  be  too  powerful — in  drills 
eight  or  ten  inches  apart.  The  soil  should  be  made  light,  rich, 
and  fine,  and  the  seeds  covered  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep ;. 
they  will  soon  make  their  appearance  above  the  soil,  and  should 
be  thinned  out  so  as  to  stand  about  foiu*  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
If  dry  weather  ensues,  give  them  gentle  waterings,  with  soft 
water,  and  they  will  grow  rapidly :  keep  them  clear  of  weeds. 
About  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  or  early  in  July,  preparation 
should  be  made  to  take  them  up  into  number  two  pots.  For  this 
purpose,  have  ready  some  good  rich  sandy  loam;  take  up  the  plants 
carefully,  and,  when  all  are  potted  that  are  wanted,  give  a  good 
watering,  and  set  them  in  a  shady  place  for  a  week  or  two  ; 
afterwards  remove  to  a  sunnier  aspect,  where  they  msy  stand 
until  August,  when  they  must  be  shifted  into  number  threes. 
Give  them  plenty  of  water,  and,  upon  the  approach  of  frost,  they 
may  be  taken  into  the  green-house,  or  wintered  in  firames. 

in  the  month  of  February,  as  many  as  are  wanted  to  flower  in 
pots  should  be  repotted  into  number  fours,  in  a  similar  compost 
to  the  above  named ;  the  remainder  can  be  kept  in  the  same 
pots  until  May,  and  then  turned  into  the  flower  border,  where 
they  will  make  a  fine  display  in  June  and  July.  The  plants 
should  be  kept  liberally  supplied  with  water,  during  the  spring 
growth,  and  they  will  throw  up  strong  spikes  of  blossoms.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  in  July  and  early  in  August,  but  the  plants 
will  not  be  near  so  strong,  although  they  will  shoV  tolerably 
fine  flowers.  The  pots  can  be  plunged  in  the  ground  after  their 
best  bloom  is  over,  and,  if  the  plants  are  headed  down  and  re- 

Eotted  into  a  larger  size  before  they  are  taken  into  theur  winter 
abitation,  they  will  produce  abundant  spikes  of  fine  flowers  the 
ensuing  spring. 

The  Ten-^eek  Stock  (Jlfathidla  dnnua). — The  ten-week 
stock  does  not  require  so  much  care  to  bloom  it  to  perfection  as 
the  Brompton.  It  is  easily  grown  as  an  annual  plant,  and  masses 
of  it  planted  out  in  the  border  have  an  elegant  appearance,  and 
fill  the  air  with  its  deUcious  firagrance  :  indeed,  it  is  one  of  those 
valuable  annuals  without  which,  the  mignonnette,  and  some  one 
or  two  others,  our  gardens  would  be  destitirte  of  fragrant  blos- 
soms throughout  the  summer.  There  are  now  an  immense 
number  of  varieties,  including  what  are  called  the  new  Russian, 
or  close  flowering,  and  the  new  German  stocks ;  of  each  of 
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these  there  are  varieties  of  all  shades,  from  the  purest  white  to 
the  deepest  purple,  and  also  spotted,  edged,  aud  variegated 
kinds.  To  German  gardeners  and  amateurs  vie  are  indebted  for 
the  improvement  of  tShis  fine  tribe. 

Seeds  of  the  ten-week  should  be  sown  at  different  periods,  as 
the  plants  are  wanted  to  bloom  in  suocession.  Some  English 
cultivators  make  five  or  six  sowings  ;  but  three,  or  four  at  the 
most,  are  sufficient  to  ensure  a  good  succession  of  flowers  : 
these  may  be  made  in  February,  April,  June  and  August.  The 
sowing  in  the  two  former  month^  should  be  made  in  pots  in  the  hot- 
bed ;  the  two  latter  do  equally  >as  well  in  the  open  border.  All 
that  is  necessary  in  February  is,  to  keep  the  plants  from  drawing 
up  weak,  by  giving  plenty  of  air  :  m  April  there  will  be  no  dan- 
ger. The  June  and  August  sowings  may  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  recommended  for  the  Brompton  stock.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  have  made  four  or  five  leaves,  transplant  them  care- 
fully into  number  one  pots,  in  which  they  may  be  kept  through 
the  winter :  observe  tlie  same  care  in  regard  to  shade,  water, 
&c.,  as  recommended  for  the  Brompton.  By  thus  putting  them 
in  small  pots,  a  great  quantity  of  plants  can  be  kept  in  a  little 
space,  j^arly  in  February  repot  those  wanted  to  bloom  early, 
into  number  threes,  in  a  soil  composed  of  three  quarters  light 
sandy  loam  and  one  quarter  well  decomposed  manure.  Those 
not  repotted  may  be  turned  into  the  border  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit.  By  this  method  the  plants  will  be  strong 
and  bushy,  with  numerous  spikes  of  handsome  flowers. 

If  the  plants  are  sheltered  in  fitunes,  care  should  be  given  that 
it  is  not  too  wet,  as  they  would  be  likely  to  damp  off.  The 
bottom  of  it  should  be  made  dry,  and  the  plants  set  on  boards.  A 
green-house  is  not  so  good  a  place  for  them  as  in  a  frame,  but 
they  do  very  well  in  the  former. 

There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  the  ten-week  stock,  and 
also  the  Brompton,  called  the  wall-leaved  ;  that  is,  with  foliage, 
like  the  wall  flower.     They  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  should 
not  be  forgotten  in  a  collection.    The  German  catalogue  enume- 
rates upwards  of  twenty  of  them. 

We  are  anxious  to  see  the  stock  cultivated  to  greater  perfec- 
tion than  it  vet  is  ;  but  we  know  that  many  persons  do  not  grow 
them,  only  m  the  open  garden,  as  they  do  not  succeed  in  flower- 
ing them  well.  We  hope,  therefore,  these  few  hasty  remarks 
will  tend  to  render  their  cultivation  easy  to  every  admirer  of  this 
fine  family. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Brompton  stock  as  perennial:  perhaps 
in  this  we  may  have  erred  ;  most  writers  terra  it  biennial^  but 
we  have  seen  fine  strong  plants  in  elegant  bloom,  the  sixth  year 
from  the  seed.  If  not .  strictly  perennial,  it  is  certainly  more 
than  biennial. 

VOL.  II. — ^NO.  VIII.  37 
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Art.   III.     Calendar  of  Plants  and  Shrtibs  in  bloom  from  the 
month  of  May  to  Oetobery  inclusive.    By  the  Conductors. 

We  continue  our  remarks  under  this  head  for  the  month  of 
June.  The  flower-garden,  during  this  month,  begins  to  make  a 
considerable  display,  by  the  successive  blooming  of  the  various 
perennial  plants  and  ornamental  shrubs,  among  which  the  charm- 
ing rose  holds  pre-eminence.  By  a  judicious  selection  of  kinds, 
of  this  richest  of  all  ornaments  to  the  garden,  a  succession  of 
flowers  may  be  kept  up  for  upwards  of  a  month.  The  finer 
varieties  of  pseonies  also  display  their  magnificent  blossoms  in 
June. 

In  gardens,  where  there  are  green-houses  attached,  lemon  and 
orange  trees,  myrtles,  acacias,  and  such  shrubs,  should  be  placed 
in  conspicuous  situations  on  die  border,  or,  if  of  spacious  di- 
mensions enough  to  embrace  a  lawn,  they  will  show  to  most  ad- 
vantage upon  that.  Aloes  and  yuccas  have  a  singular  appear- 
ance ;  the  former,  with  their  thick  fleshy  leaves,  and  the  latter, 
with  their  stifl*  and  rigid  foliage,  contrasting  admirably  with  the 
surrounding  plants ;  if  large  specimens,  and  growing  in  hand- 
some vases  of  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  dbey  «re  istillmore 
attractive.  The  cultivation  of  plants  in  vases  we  hope  to  see 
become  very  general ;  m  small  gardens  and  spots  of  ground  in 
thickly  settled  towns,  and,  more  especially,  in  cities,  in  firont  of 
dwellings,  where  there  is  not  room  to  cultivate  the  soil,  plants 
growing  in  vases  elevated  in  the  summer  season  on  pedestals 
above  the  railing,  so  as  to  stand  in  full  view  of  persons  passing 
in  the  street,  will  add  greatly  to  the  decoration  of  such  places, 
and  give  them  a  cheerful  character.  In  village  gardens,  highly 
picturesque  effects  may  be  produced  by  placing  such  in  situa* 
dons  where,  unobserved  in  a  general  view  of  the  garden,  they 
.will,  when  its  parts  are  more  closely  inspected,  show  themselves 
suddenly  to  the  stranger,  and)  by  astonishing  him  with  their  ap- 
pearance, interest  him  by  their  elegance  and  classic  finish. 

But  we  have  digressed  somewhat  fi-om  the  course  of  our  sub- 
ject, and  must  again  return  to  it. 

June. — The  most  splendid  producdons  of  the  garden  this 
month  are  the  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  laurels,  andromedas, 
magnolias,  &c.  Of  the  species  and  variedes  which  are  tnJy 
desirable,  we  enmnerate  Azklea  calendulkcea,  nudifldra,  with 
several  of  its  variedes,  partiqularly  coccinea  and  rdsea,  p6ndca 
and  p.  &lba,  liltea,  p&llida  tricolor,  &c. :  Jthodod^ndron  m&xi- 
miun,  and  catawbi^nse,  Magndlta  trip^tala,  and  Andromeda 
paniculkta ;  'Kilmia  angustifdlia  and  ladfdlia  are  charming  spe- 
cies, and  should  be  planted  in  every  garden,  however  small.  Of 
the  perennials  and  bienniak  which  are  m  bloom  this  month,  are 
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Pentst^mon  ov^tum,  diffibum  pub6scens,  and  rdseum,  Gail- 
Uirdta  aristiita  and  bicolor,  Phl6x  maculkta,  bimacul^ta,  glome- 
riita,  disticha,  sauvdolens,  and  ov&ta  Listontdna ;  all  beautiful, 
particularly  so  the  latter  :  Potentilla  r6ptans  fldre  pl^no,  charm- 
ing for  rock  work  ;  Pap&ver  orientklis  and  bractektum  ;  splendid 
plants  :  Delphinium  smensis  fldre  pl^no,  maximum  fl.  pi.,  and 
61egans  fl.  pi.  ;  among  the  most  splendid  of  the  perennials,  and 
growing  without  the  least  care  :  2).  elktum,  and  exaltktum,  both 
ornamental  for  their  tall  growth  and  long  spikes  of  blossoms  : 
•  Spirje^a  filip6ndula,  and  fifipindula  fl.  pleno,  highly  showy  and 
elegant :  Dict&mnus  41bus,  Ver6nica  latifdlia  and  cauc&sica : 
Valeridna  rubra,  Camp&nula  aggreg&ta,  ptimila,  eliptica,  and 
medium,  of  both  colors,  blue  and  wtute  ;  the  former  species  is 

3uite  new  and  exceedingly  beautiful :  £schsch61tzia  calif6mica, 
Lstr&ntia  m&jor,  Lychnis  F16s  Jdvi«,  Lupinus  polyphyllus.  So- 
phdra  austrkUs,  foxgloves,  purple  and  white,  sweet-williams, 
pinks  and  carnations  ;  Lilium  spect&bile,  /^is  sib^rica,  and  He- 
meroc&Uis  fliva.  Of  shrubs,  beside  the  rose,  are  the  guelder 
rose  (Fibumum  O^pulus),  and  Robima  hispida,  S>pir»^ 
b^Ua,  die  snowberry  and  syringas  (Philad^iphus  coronkrius  and 
gnmdifldrus). 

Among  the  paeonies,  the  most  magnificent  display  their  gor- 
geous blossoms  this  month ;  such  as  P.  albifldra  Whitl^jn, 
Humei  and  fr&grans  ;  ofiicinklis  41bicans,  rubra  and  atrorubens, 
and  parad6xica  fimbrikta  :  P.  Reevesidna  is  very  splendid,  but 
b  quite  rare  ;  no  plants  can  surpass  in  splendor  these  specfes 
and  varieties  ;  they  will  grow  in  any  situation,  and  are  valuable 
to  set  in  shady  places  and  under  trees,  where  but  few  other  plants 
will  flourish ;  in  these  habitations  they  retam  their  flowers  in 
beauty  a  much  greater  length  of  time  than  when  grown  in  places 
exposed  to  the  sun.  We  had  almost  forgot  to  mention,  that 
foxgloves  possess  this  same  excellent  quality ;  we  have  seen 
ihem  with  flower-spikes  from  Jive  to  six  feet  high,  under  the 
shade  and  drip  of  trees,  where  the  sun  could  not  penetrate.  Of 
our  indigenous  plants  the  cypripediums  are  exceedingly  hand- 
some, and  deserve  a  place  m  every  garden.  Single  and  double 
Scotch  roses  come  into  bloom  the  earliest ;  after  these  the  cin- 
namon roses  (Adsa  cinnamdmea),  and,  successively,  the  old 
white,  province,  and  damask,  with  all  their  innumerable  varieties. 
The  best  sorts  of  hardy  climbing  roses  are  the  iidsa  rilbra  and 
rubifdlia,  the  double  Ayrshire,  and  the  old  and  new  crimson 
Boursault,  the  latter  of  which  is  superb. 

The  same  observations  which  we  made  in  our  last  relative  to 
tummg  plants  into  the  border,  from  the  green-house  or  pit,  if 
either  is  attached  to  the  garden,  apply  to  the  different  operations 
diis  month  as  well  as  in  the  last.  As  soon  as  the  perennials 
have  done  flowering,  cut  away  the  dried-up  stems,  and  many 
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kinds  will  throw  up  new  ones,  which  will  be  covered  with  blos- 
soms. Give  attention  to  tying  up  all  high  or  strong*  growmg 
plants,  as  the  wind  will  sometimes  in  a  few  minutes  destroy  all 
that  the  cultivator  has  lavished  hours  of  his  care  upon  to  bring 
to  perfection. 


Art.  IV.  Some  hints  on  the  Propagation  and  Treatment  ^f 
the  Sweet-scented  Verbena  {Alihfsia  dtriodora).  By  An 
Amateur. 

This  fragrant  plant,  which  is  a  favorite  with  every  lady,  is 
very  easily  grown,  and,  if  planted  out  in  the  open  border,  in 
the  summer,  in  a  warm  situation  and  on  a  light,  rich  sandy  loam, 
it  attains  the  size  of  a  large  bush. 

During  the  months  of  July  or  August,  cuttings  may  be  put 
in,  and  they  will  grow  without  any  difficulty.  When  the  new 
shoots  have  made  a  growth  of  three  or  fcnir  inches,  take  them  off 
from  where  they  started  without  using  the  knife,  as  they  will 
root  sooner  by  so  doing.  Strip  off  about  half  of  the  leaves, 
and  insert  them  in  a  pot  filled  with  leaf  mould  and  sandy  loam, 
with  a  small  portion  of  sand  :  six  or  eight  cuttings  can  be  put 
in  a  pot  four  or  five  inches  across.  Place  them  m  a  shady  situ- 
ation ;  if  a  firame  is  at  hand,  they  would  do  well  m  that :  some 
persons  make  use  of  a  bell  glass  ;  but  I  have  never  had  scarce^ 
a  failure  without  them. 

When  they  are  rooted,  which  will  be  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  weeks,  they  can  be  potted  off  into  small  pots,  using  the 
same  compost  as  recommended  for  the  cuttings.  Place  the  plants 
in  a  shady  situation  until  they  strike  out  new  roots,  when  they 
may  be  removed  to  a  warm  aspect.  If  all  the  plants  are  not 
wanted  in  the  pots,  they  can  be  set  in  the  border,  where  they 
will  make  a  strong  and  rapid  growth,  and  furnish  abundance  of 
shoots  for  cutting  for  bouquets.  This  is  the  best  way  to  manage 
them,  as,  in  the  winter  season,  they  lose  their  foliage,  and  are 
more  dry  sticks.  To  preserve  them,  however,  a  quantity  of 
young  plants  must  be  kept  in  pots,  as  they  make  such  a  mass  of 
roots,  when  growing  in  the  border,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  transplant  them. 

Upon  the  approach  of  cold  they  may  be  removed  to  the  cellar, 
a  frame,  or  placed  under  the  stage  of  a  green-house.  I  have 
kept  them  jn  either  t>f  these  places  with  equd  success. 
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When  the  plants  are  taken  out  in  spring,  head  them  down, 
and  this  will  cause  them  to  throw  out  strong  new  shoots  ;  they 
may  also,  if  wintered  in  small  pots,  be  repotted  into  a  larger 
size.  For  the  parlor  no  plant  is  better  adapted ;  and  the  de^ 
lightful  odor  of  its  foliage,  combined  with  its  pretty  habit,  render 
it  at  once  attractive.  Yours, 

June  16,  1836.  An  Amateur. 


Art.  V.  Notices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Magazines ;  with  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards^s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants  and 
Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers:  4s,  colored,  Ss.  plaint  £dited  by 
John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  London. 

Curtis^B  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containing 
eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers;  3«.  6d,  colored,  Ss,  plain.  Edited 
by  William  Jackson  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  L.  S.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Dicotyledonous,  PoLrpETALous,  Plants. 

Temstromikcex. 

OAMZtUA 

jap6aica  rar.  Donrke1«£rf.  Donckelaer^s  Japao  CampUia.  A  spIeDdid  green^house  ifarub ;  growing 
•ix  to  eight  feet  bicb  ;  with  variegated  white  and  red  flowen ;  appMring  from  Febniarj  to  AprtJ ; 
propagated  bj  gralUng  and  inarcbing;  introduced  to  Holland  from  China.    Dot.  Reg.,  1864. 

This  is  a  new  and  splendid  variety  of  this  magnificent  tribe, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  lately  brought  to  Holland  by  Dr. 
Siebold,  where  it  flowered,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time,  in 
1834.  The  flower  is  not  very  double,  from  the  representation 
of  the  plate,  but  the  petals  are  of  a  rich  crimson  color,  beauti- 
fiilly  blotched  and  spotted  with  white,  something  in  the  style  of 
Chandl^rt.  It  is  stated  to  be  a  genuine  Japanese  variety.  The 
drawing  waJs  taken  fi-om  specimens  communicated  by  Mr.  Lowe 
of  Clapton,  in  whose  establishment  it  flowered  the  past  wmter  : 
he  probably  has  plants  for  sale.     {Bot.  Reg.<,  May.) 

,  Onagrdceoi. 

OODET/J    SpMh 
rahieAndtt     lAndl.    Ruddy  Oodetia.     A  handsome  hardy  annual  plant ;   growing  about  two  feet 
high ;  with  purple  flowen }  appearing  in  Julj  and  August ;  a  natire  of  California.  Bot.  Reg.,  1856. 

A  very  beautiful  species  of  the  primrose,  now  belonging  to 
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God^tta,  since  this  genus  has  been  established  hj  Mr.  Spach. 
It  is  similar  to  6od6tta  L  indley dna  (formerly  (Enoth^ra),  with 
the  exception  of  the  spots  on  the  petals,  which  are  wanting  in 
the  former ;  it  forms  a  very  agreeable  contrast,  planted  side  of 
it  in  the  border.  In  some  respects  it  is  similar  to  G.  16pida, 
mentioned  in  our  last ;  but  the  flowers  are  twice  as  large,  and 
the  purple  blotch  on  the  petals  is  wanting.  It  is  a  fine  hardy 
annual,  discovered  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  Califomia,  and  sent  to  the 
earden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  England  in  July  and  August  last.  (BoL 
Reg.y  May.) 

Kosdceoi. 

CRATA'OUS 

orient AIm  Undt.  Oriental  Hawthorn.  An  ornamenta]  hardj  thnib  or  tree  ■,  growing  tea  or  fiAeen 
feet  in  height ;  flowen  white }  appearing  in  May }  propagated  hy  grafting  on  the  common  haw- 
thorn.   Bot.  Reg.,  1852. 

Sfnmnyms  :  itfibpuiu  orientAlii  of  Tournefort. 

This  is  another  of  the  beautiful  species  of  hawthorns  now 
being  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register^  in  a  fruiting  state.  It 
forms  a  "very  handsome"  tree,  with  snow-white  flowers,  and, 
in  autumn,  its  leaves  assume  a  rich  purple  tint.  The  fixiit  is 
quite  large,  and  appears  in  clusters  of  fi*om  four  to  five  in  each, 
on  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  red,  inclining 
to  a  purple  tint,  and  shiny  surface.  This  species  is  stated  to 
be  the  genuine  oriental  mespilus  of  Tournefort,  and  distinct 
firom  C.  odoratissima,  to  which  it  has  been  referred,  as  well  as 
from  C.  tanacetifdlia.  The  habit  of  the  tree  is  compact,  and 
has  the  aspect  of  O.  odoratissima.  The  drawing  was  made  in 
the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 

maroccAna  De  Candolle  Morocco  Hawthorn.  An  ornamental,  h&r^y  tmall  tree;  growing  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  high ;  a  native  of  Barbary.    Bot.  Reg.,  1855. 

A  very  pretty  species,  or  variety,  but  not  so  attractive  as  the 
last.  The  leaves  are  glabrous,  long  petioled,  trilobed,  and 
trifid.  The  berries,  which  are  of  a  very  pale  red  or  light  scar- 
let, appear  b  rather  dense  clusters  of  four  or  five  each.  This 
species  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Barbary,  but  it  is  uncertain  ;  it 
grows,  however,  in  Palestine,  having .  been  collected  on  Mount 
Sinai  and  St.  Catherine  by  Mr.  Bov6  in  1832. 

Dr.  Lindley  states  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  a  mere 
variety  of  heterophylla,  to  which,  in  some  respects,  it  approaches; 
but  some  little  difierence  m  the  form  and  color  of  the  fruit  has 
warranted  him  in  constituting  it  a  species.  The  drawing  was 
made  from  the  London  Horticultural  Society  garden.  {Bot.  Reg, , 
May.) 

'Euphorbikcezd. 

Poins6ttta  pulchferrima  Chraham  the  £uph6rbia  Poinset- 
tia  of  our  gardens  is  stated,  in  Jamieson's  Journal  for  April 
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(vol.  XX.  p.  412),  to  have  been  introduced  to  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden  from  Philadelphia,  bv  Mr.  James  Macnab,  in 
November,  1834,  and  flowered  in  the  following  year ;  subse- 
quently it  blossomed  with  Dr.  Niell,  at  CannonmiUs.  ^^  Noth- 
ing" it  is  stated,  '*can  be  more  ornamental."  It  will  probably 
soon  be  distributed  throughout  England.  Dr.  Graham  states 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  forms  a  distinct  generic  tjrpe, 
and  he  has  '^  dedicated  it,  if  not  to  its  original  discoverer,  at 
least  to  one  who  has  first  brought  It  into  cultivation,  and  into 
general  notice  among  botanists,  and  through  whose  exertions 
many  additions  to  our  collection  of  plants  from  Mexico  are  ex- 
pected." We  are  glad  to  perceive  this  honor  bestowed  on  one 
whom  we  believe  in  every  way  deserving  it. — (Edin.  JV*ew  PhiL 
Joumaly  April.) 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS    PlANTS. 

\riddce(B. 

Antholyza  pre&lta,  one  of  the  species  sent  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  by  the  Baron  Von  Ludwig,  as  mentioned  at  p, 
137,  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  distributed 
among  the  members,  has  flowered  in  several  gardens.  It  is 
similar  to  A.  ethi6pica,  possessing  no  great  beauty,  and  only 
desirable  m  a  collection.  The  flowers  are  small  and  orange- 
colored.  The  flower-spike  attains  to  the  height  of  four  or  five 
feet.     It  is  easily  cultivated. 

OrcAtrfdcccB. 

I>ENDR0*BIUM. 

In  Paxton*8  Magazine  of  Botany  for  May,  a  magnificent  spe- 
cies is  figured,  under  the  name  of  monilif6rme.  It  is  described 
with  ovate-lanceolate  obtuse  leaves  :  stem  a  foot  high  :  flowers 
produced  in  pairs  on  a  common  footstalk  or  peduncle,  springing 
mostly  from  the  top  of  the  stem  :  they  are  of  a  clear  rose  color, 
marked  with  crimson  on  various  parts  of  the  flower.  It  is  a 
native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  was  introduced  a  few  years  since 
into  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  a 
very  charmmg  plant,  requiring  the  same  treatment  as  the  other 
Orchid^ceae.  In  their  native  habitations  th^  plants  entwine  them- 
selves about  the  branches  of  livmg  trees,  where  they  flower  in 
great  perfection.  One  or  two  species  of  this  family,  from  South 
America,  have  flowered  in  the  collection  at  Hawthorn  grove  the 
past  spring.    We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  their  names. 

ONCI'DIUM 
•hk«imun.    Tatiest  Oncidium.    A  store  epiphjte ;  growing  to  a  conndentble  height ;  floven  jellov 

and  brown.    Bot.  Reg.,  1851. 
SYna/nyme  :  Epid^odrum  altiuimum    Jaegitu  Stirp.  Amer,  X.  141.  ' 

This  is  the  true  Oncidium  altissimum.     Dr.  Lindley  states 
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that  he  long  since  suspected  that  two  distinct  species  were  con- 
founded under  the  name  of  O.  altissimum,  and  named  one  O. 
Bau^ri.  He  afterwards  considered  it  a  variety,  and  so  gave  it  in 
his  genera  and  species  of  orchideous  plants.  In  doing  this  he 
now  thinks  he  was  wrong,  as  the  true  dtissimum  has  lately  flow- 
ered in  the  superb  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  it  is 
impossible,  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  species,  to  combine 
diem  as  once  proposed.  Consequently,  the  O.  altissimum  figured 
at  165  of  the  Botanical  Register  is  the  true  Bau^rt,  and  not  a 
variety.  The  plant  is  very  graceful  m  its  habit,  with  a  long 
pendant  spike  of  flowers,  of  a  bright  yellow  and  rich  brown  color. 
(Bot.  Reg.y  May.) 

Z  VGOPETALUM    Rooktr    (So  named  from  Z^fot,  voke,  uicl  petalon^  peUl,  to  join ;  in  dlmioD  to 
the  adhesion  of  (he  ledgements  of  the  penanth,  bj  their  baie«,  in  the  original  fpeciei.) 
cochleare    LindL    Spoon-iipped  Zvgopeialanu    A  beautiful  atore  epiphjte  *,  j;rowiiis  ten  or  twelrt 
inchet  high ;  with  mute  uii  blue  flowen }  appearing  in  August ;  a  native  of  Trinidaa.     BoL  R^^ 
1867. 

**  Beautiful  as  all  the  species  of  Zygopetalum  are,  without  ex- 
ception, this  is,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  attractive, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  delicate  waxy  surface  of  the  petals 
and  sepals,  and  the  peculiarly  rich  veining  of  the  lapis  lazuli  blue 
of  its  lip,  but  because  of  its  delicious  fragrance.  If  lilies  of  the 
valley  were  growing  intenningled  with  the  plants,  the  air  could 
not  be  more  perfumed  with  their  pure  and  delightful  odor  than  it 
is  after  the  curious  flowers  of  the  Zygopetalum  have  unfolded.*' 
This  fine  description  is  sufficient  to  induce  any  cultivator  of  this 
elegant  tribe  to  possess  the  plant ;  and,  as  it  is  easily  grown,  be- 
ing a  terrestrial  species,  we  hope  it  will  find  its  way  into  our 
collections  of  plants  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  The  sepals, 
similar  to  those  in  some  of  the  species  of  cyprip^diuni,  are 
white,  as  is  also  the  base  of  the  petals ;  but  the  edges  of  the 
latter  and  also  the  lip  is  exquisitely  striped  and  vemed  with  a 
rich  blue  tint.  It  is  a  native  of  Trinidad.  The  drawing  was 
made  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Knight  of  the  King's  Road. 
{Bot.  Reg. J  May.) 

hilidcece. 

ORNrTHCKGALUM    (An  ancient  namCf  adopted  by  the  Latins  from  the  Greeks,  evidently  derired 

from  Omt«,  a  bird,  and  gala^  milk :  but  its  application  has  proved  a  stombling-bkick  to  note  ety 

mologisti.) 

chk)role6cum    LindL     Oreen  and  White  Omitbogalum.    A  greenhouse  balb ;  growing  a  Toot  or 

more  in  height }  with  greenish-white  flowers ;  appearing  in  July }  a  native  of  Valparaiso.    BoU 

Reg.,  1853. 

A  pretty  species,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Valparaiso.  The 
flowers  are  white,  with  a  greenish  tinge  on  every  petal  :  the 
blossoms  appear  on  peduncles  of  diflerent  length,  and  form  a  kind 
of  spike.  It  is  quite  different  from  any  of  the  previously  de- 
scribed species.  It  may  prove  to  be  a  hardy  bulb.  (Bot. 
Reg.y  May.) 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Gardener^ s  Magazine  and  Register  of  Rural^ 
and  Domestic  Improvement,  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon, 
F.  L.  S.,  H.  S.,  &c.  In  Monthly  8vo  Numbers ;  Is.  6d. 
each.     No.  LXXIV,  for  May. 

This  number  is  full  of  valuable  information,  from  which  we 
shaU  make  large  extracts.  It  contains  twelve  excellent  original 
communications,  from  various  scientific  and  practical  men. 

Art.  1. — "  Gardening  Notices  suggested  by  a  tour  m  France, 
in  August  and  September,  1835."  By  T.  Rivers,  Jr.,  the 
well-known  nurseryman  at  Sawbridge worth,  at  which  place  is 
one  of  the  finest  collections  of  roses  in  England..  The  article 
is  full  of  interest,  being  amusingly  as  well  as  instructively  writ- 
ten. The  following  extracts  include  the  most  useful  parts  of  the 
paper. 

"  Forcing  the  Rose. — At  Lisle,  in  one  of  the  numerous  small  nursery 
gardens,  I  was  interested  with  what  might  be  called  a  most  eligible 
mode  of  forcing  the  rose.  In  this  instance  a  small  span-roofed  house 
was  used.  A  lK)rder  on  each  side  of  the  central  path  was  planted  with 
roses  budded  on  dog-rose  stems  of  different  heights  :  the  shortest  stems 
being  put  next  the  path,  so  as  to  make  their  heads  form  a  sloping  bank. 
The  surface  of  these  borders  was  covered  with  manure,  to  keep  them  in 
a  constantly  moist  state.  The  conmion  smoke  fiues  were  used  for  heat- 
ingthis  house;  and  the  owner  informed  me  that, by  beginning  to  force 
in  December,  roses  were  gathered  from  it  plentifully  for  the  market  in 
March  and  April. 

"After  the  crop  of  flowers  was  gathered,  the  Ikbts  were  taken  off  in 
May,  and  the  plants  exposed  till  the  period  for  forcing  again  arrived. 
This  method  appeared  so  simple  and  economical,  thatl  took  a  memo- 
randum merely  for  the  pur})08e  of  suggesting  it  to  your  readers;  and. 
for  growing  moss  and  other  roses  for  bouquets  near  London,  it  might,  I 
thinS:,  with  some  little  modification,  be  carried  extensively  and  profitably 
into  practice.  In  this  way,  also,  with  but  very  little  trouble,  a  rose 
garden  in  full  bloom  and  luxuriance  might  be  created  as  early  as  the 
end  of  February;  and,  by  selecting  some  of  the  ever-blooming  varie- 
ties, continued  nearly  through  the  whole  year.  And  what  a  delightful 
sheltered  promenade  might  thus  be  formed  by  those  who,  regardless  of 
expense,  would  build  an  elegant  span-roofed  house,  with  movable  lights, 
so  as  to  form  an  agreable  resort,  not  only  in  early  spring,  but  also  at  the 
end  of  sununer  and  autumn !  for  in  September  and  October,  and  even  in 
November,  the  Noisette,  China  and  perpetual  roses,  regardless  of  having 
been  forced,  would  bloom  again  as  luxuriantly  as  ever." 

The  following  is  given  as  the  "  Mode  of  Cultivating  Pear 
Trees  in  Pots,  where  the  object  is  economy  of  space." 

'*  A  Frenchman's  town  garden  is  oflen  a  model  of  economy  of  space. 
You*  will  find  a  choice  collection  of  roses,  budded  on  short  stems ;  a  col- 
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lection  of  valuable  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  camellias,  in  pots ;  and, 
perhaps',  thirty  or  forty  varieties  of  pears,  all  sTowinff  in  so  small  a 
space,  that  an  English  gardener  can  scarcely  believe  what  he  sees.  In 
the  garden  of  M.  Smedt,  a  distinguished  amateur  at  Lisle,  the  pear 
trees  were  literally  pyramids  of  fruit.  The  sununer  foreright  shoots 
were  tied  in  so  as  not  to  shade  the  pears,  and  the  following  winter  they 
were  removed.  I  suspect,  also,  that  the  roots  of  the  trees  were  annu-  ^ 
ally  shortened,  to  reduce  the  luxuriant  growth  which  pear  trees  are  so 
liable  to  ;  but  this  I  could  not  ascertain.  The  soil  was  a  loose  black 
sand,  and  the  trees  models  of  productiveness.  Many  of  their  stems, 
being  too  weak  to  support  the  weight  of  fruit,  were  tied  to  green  paint- 
ed stakes.  Much  ot  this  extraordinary  fruitfulness  in  such  confined 
limits  was  owing,  no  doubt,  to  a  more  genial  climate  than  we  have  here: 
as  the  sunmiers  and  autunms  are  warmer,  and  the  wood  is  always  well 
ripened:  but  many  of  the  best  Flemish  pears  might  be  grown  in  our 
town  gardens  with  quite  as  much  economy  of  space  as  in  France,  if  any 
regard  were  paid  to  culture.  This  culture  is  simply  to  keep  them  from 
growing  too  last,  by  confining  or  reducing  their  roots  ;  blossom  buds 
wiU  then  be  formed  in  abundance.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  kill 
a  pear  tree :  for,  though  I  have  opened  a  circular  trencn  round  a  pear 
tree,  and  cut  off  every  root  to  witnin  fifleen  inches  from  the  stem,  yet 
it  has  not  suffered,  but,  the  following  season,  has  been  covered  with 
blossom.  In  some  of  our  rich  London  gardens,  cutting  the  roots  annu- 
ally would  have  little  or  no  effect ;  but  1  think  that,  if  pots  were  man- 
ufactured expressly  for  the  purpose,  of  large  dimensions,  we  will  say 
two  feet  deep,  and  one  and  a  half  foot  in  diameter,  and  plunged  to  the 
rim,  not  deeper,  a  collection  of  the  new  Flemish  pears  might  be  grown 
in  any  small  garden.  I  mention,  particularly,  that  the  rim  of  the  pot 
ought  to  be  above  groimd,  on  account  of  the  lateral  roots,  which  would 
otherwise  make  their  way  over  it,  and  give  the  luxuriance  which  it  is 
so  necessary  to  check  in  order  to  get  fine  fruit.  To  keep  the  trees  under 
control  in  this  respect  seems  to  be  the  grand  object  of  pJear  tree  culture  ; 
and  I  feel  assured  that  this  may  be  attained  by  growing  the  trees  in 
pots,  by  keeping  the  surface  well  supplied  with  mantire,  and,  in  sum- 
mer, by  watering  with  liquid  manure.  I  hope  ere  long  to  see  as  many 
amateurs  of  pears  as  there  now  are  of  dahlias  and  roses ;  and,  in  all 
the  principal  nurseries,  specimen  plants  of  every  variety  in  cultivation, 

rwing  and  bearing  abundantly  in  plunged  pots.  One  precaution  must 
strictly  urged.  Every  gardener  is  aware  of  the  tendency  of  the 
pear  tree  to  make  what  is  called  a  taproot.  This  the  plants  in  pots  will 
most  assuredly  do,  if  not  checked,  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom.  I 
therefore  reconmiend  that,  in  November  or  December  annually,  a 
trench  be  dug  by  the  side  of  the  pot,  which  must  then  be  turned  on  one 
side,  and  every  vestige  of  a  root  which  may  appear  through  the  hole 
cut  off  with  a  spade.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  buncn  of  fibrous 
roots  will  be  formed,  that  will  require  no  other  trouble  than  being  an- 
nually disturbed ;  that  is,  the  pot  turned  completely  on  one  side,  to  pre- 
vent their  giving  too  much  luxuriance  to  the  tree,  by  spreading  mto 
large  feeders." 

At  Versailles  are  numerous  small  nurserymen,  who  principally 
grow  plants  for  the  flower-markets  of  Paris.  Grapes  are  ripe 
Uiere  m  the  open  border  by  Sept.  6.  Magn61ia  trip^tala  was 
ripenmg  seeds  at  the  same  date.  Hundreds  of  yellow  China 
roses,  budded  on  short  stems,  were  covered  with  flowers.  What 
a  splendid  sight !     The  principal  plants  grown  are  Kihaia  lati- 
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folia,  and  gbuca,  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  &c. ;  but  it  is  stated 
thejr  are  not  sold  so  cheap  as  in  England. 

In  the  Jardin  des  Plantes^  at  Paris,  Madura  aurantiaca  was 
bearing  fruit.  The  original  plant  of  •^"sculus  rubicunda,  raised 
there  by  Michaux,  in  1812,  is  now  a  fine  specimen.  Two  new 
iron  palm-houses  were  [1835]  being  erected,  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, will  surpass  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  yet  built ;  they  are 
the  boast  of  the  Parisians.  Iron  curtains  are  attached  to  most  of 
the  gr6en-houses  in  France,  to  protect  them  from  hailstorms, 
which  are  very  prevalent  on  the  continent,  as  will  be  seen  in 
another  page  of  the  present  number. 

The  following  remarks  allude  to  the  purple  laburnum,  of  which 
much  has  been  said  in  England,  and  much  imposition,  we  believe, 
carried  on  in  the  sale  of  the  plants. 

*'  The  purple  laburnum,  of  which  so  much  has  "been  said  lately,  was 
growmg  here  in  great  perfection.  It  came  accidentally  from  seed 
among  some  common  laburnums,  in  1828,  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Adam, 
whence  its  name  of  Cy'tisus  Ad^n  in  some  catalogues.  A  fine  plant 
was  shown  me  by  M.  Camuset,  which  appeared  to  be  half  Cytisus 
purpi]breus,  and  the  remainder  purple  laburnum.  On  examination,  the 
curious  fact  was  ascertained,  that  the  purple  laburnum,  which  is  evi- 
dently a  hybrid  between  C.  purpilreus  and  C.  Laburnum,  had  partially 
returned  to  the  habits  of  one  of  its  parents,  the  C  purpi^reus.  This  w 
surely  a  most  unusual  occurrence.  Here  was  no  trickery  of  grafting 
practised ;  for  I  saw  nearly  a  similar  efiect  produced,  in  June  of  the 
present  year  (1836),  on  a  tree  which  I  had  sent  to  the  Hon.  C.  Herbert 
of  Ickleton,  Cambridgeshire,  in  1834,  which  presented  precisely  the 
same  appearance.  At  the  extreme  end  of  one  of  its  shoots  there  came 
forth  a  branch  of  the  pure  Cy'tisus  purpiireus,  with  its  small  leaves  and 
peculiar  habit,  appearing  as  if  budded  on  the  purple  laburnum.  Have 
you,  in  your  long  experience,  ever  seen  any  fact  approaching  to  this, 
viz.  of  a  tree  returning  from  hybridisation  to  the  state  of  one  of  its 
parents  f" 

Among  the  French  gardeners,  the  practice  is  adopted  of  sur- 
face manuring  the  soil,  and,  more  particularly,  roses :  the  impor- 
tance of  this  system  may  be  seen  from  the  following  observa- 
tions : — 

"  During  this  last  dry  summer,  when  they  constantly  required  water, 
without  this,  the  surface  of  the  ground  would  have  been  regularly 
baked  and  impervious  ;  with  it,  the  water  poured  down  did  not  rajjidly 
evaporate,  but  carried  to  the  fibres  a  constant  supply  of  nutriment  from 
the  mature.  What  an  excellent  hint  does  this  give  to  planters  on  poor, 
stony,  sandy,  or  chalky  districts  in  this  country  !  On  such  soils  all  the 
manure  should  be  put  on  the  surface,  and  lefl  for  the  worn^  and  the 
rain  to  force  it  in.  In  the  private  garden  attached  to  the  Luxembourg 
Palace,  and  open  to  members  of  the  French  Chambers  only,  are  some 
of  the  finest  rose  trees  in  the  world,  apparently  of  great  age  (I  regret 
not  ascertaining  this  more  correctly),  and  in  vigorous  health.  Many 
of  the  stems  of  the  standard  roses  in  this  garden  are  as  thick  as  a  stout 
man's  leg.  Thev  are  not  budded  on  tall  stems,  their  average  height 
being,  perhaps,  from  four  to  five  feet ;  and  they  support  themselves 
without  stakes.    Though  so  old  and  so  large,  they  have  regular  annual 
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culture,  their  heads  being  pruned  every  season ,  and  the  surface  of  the 
ground  constantly  manured.  In  this  we  have  yet  much  to  learn  from 
our  neighbors.  With  us  the  general  mode  is  to  plant  a  tree,  and  leave 
its  after-growth  to  chance.  Of  course  I  now  allude  to  amateurs  and 
those  gentlemen  who  amuse  themselves  by  being  their  own  gardeners  : 
and,  perhaps,  this  hint  may  induce  them  to  give  aU  their  trees  and 
shrubs  some  little  annual  notice." 

We  have  frequently  heard  it  stated,  by  many  of  our  amateiur 
gardeners,  that  tree  roses  are  of  very  short  duration  m  our  cli- 
mate ;  that  from  some  causes  they  suddenly  died  off  before  the 
cultivator  was  even  aware  that  they  were  in  an  unhealthy  state. 
These  causes  have  been  by  some  attributed  to  the  effect  of  cli- 
mate— by  others  to  their  cultivation — and  by  many  to  improper 
stocks,  on  which  they  are  budded.  We  have  not  had  sufficient 
experience  to  allow  us  to  offer  any  information  on  the  subject ; 
but  so  far  as  we  have  grown  the  tree  roses,  we  have  found  them 
to  flourish  equally  well  with  the  dwarfs.  The  severity  of 
the  last  winter,  which,  as  almost  every  one  knows,  was  un- 
precedented for  its  duration,  as  well  as  for  its  intensity  of 
cold,  left  unharmed  some  dozen  or  more  of  tree  roses,  among 
which  were  two  or  three  hybrids  that  were  fully  exposed  to 
the  weather.  The  ends  of  the  shoots  were  killed  more  or 
less,  as  were  also  the  dwarf  ones,  but  they  grew  as  well  and 
flow^ed  as  freely  as  ever  we  have  seen  them.  We  are 
rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  this  paper,  that  it 
is  more  from  neglect  than  from  any  effect  of  climate  or  soil.  It 
is  too  often  the  case  that  after  a  plant  is  set  out,  whether  it  be  a 
fruit  tree,  a  vine,  or  a  shrub,  nothmg  more  is  thought  of  it,  unless 
it  be  the  thought  of  wonder  and  astonishment  that  it  should  not 
flourish  and  bloom  as  well  as  those  under  the  care  of  the  experi- 
enced cultivator.  It  is  impossible  to  expect  plants  to  grow  of 
themselves  ;  they  need  care  and  attention,  and,  unless  they  have 
it,  they  must  not  be  expected  to  repay  the  cultivator  by  either 
brilliant  blossoms  or  vigorous  growth.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  tree  roses  will  live  to  as  great  an  age  and  blossom  as 
finely  in  our  climate,  as  those  mentioned  in  the  above  extract. 

Numerous  beds  of  seedling  China  roses  (/Idsa  indica),  and 
the  tea-scented  China  roses  {R,  indica  odorita),  were  in  full  luxu- 
riance of -bloom  on  Sept.  10th,  which  was  attributed  to  the  su- 
periority of  the  cHmate.  Those  little  petty  jealousies  which 
are  too  conmion  among  our  gardeners,  it  will  be  observed,  by 
the  following  extract,  tend  to  have  no  good  effect  upon  the  ad- 
vancement of  horticulture  or  floriculture  : — 

"  Some  most  superb  varieties  were  among  them  ;  but  M.  Hardy  is 
rather  chary  of  his  roses,  and  does  not  like  them  to  be  distributed 
hastily,  patronising  the  old  fashioned  idea  of  possessing  what  his  neigh- 
bors have  not.  It  is  amusing  to  find  very  prevalent  here  the  little 
jealousies  and  envyings  that  at  one  time  were  so  common  among  our 
florists.  If  a  rose  that  has  been  raised  from  seed  by  M.  Hardy  is  praised 
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in  the  presence  of  another  celebrated  amateur  near  Paris,  it  is  alwajrs 
responded  to  with  "  Bah  ! "  and  a  shrug  of  contempt.  Reverse  this, 
by  praisinff  the  amateur's  rose  to  another,  and  you  will  find  the  same 
effect  produced.  It  is  therefore  most  prudent,  if  you  wish  to  remain  in 
the  sunshine  of  favor,  to  limit  all  your  admiration  to  the  roses  present, 
forgetting  that  there  any  other  roses  or  rose  amateurs  in  the  world. 

*'  Among  the  seedling  roses  in  this  garden  were  some  most  curious 
hybrids,  between  jR6sa  or  Ldwea  6ef*6ertf61ia  and  other  roses  :  they  had 
not  yet  bloomed,  but  reaUv  looked  very  interesting,  owing  to  their  pecu- 
liar habit.  A  custom  in  France  among  rose-growers  gives  rise  to  many 
(to  us)  very  uninteresting  names.  An  amateur  who  raises  roses  from 
seed  is  regularly  besieged  b^  his  lady  friends  to  name  one  after  them. 
He  therefore  keeps  a  book  m  which  applications  are  duly  registered, 
and  this  is  only  deviated  from  under  very  peculiar  circumstances  ;  hence 
we  have  Madame  Desprez,  Madame  Hardy,  &c.  I  often  think  that 
some  of  the  fair  apphcants  have  not  been  in  high  favor  when  I  find 
very  bad  roses  honored  with  their  names,  which  are  soon  consigned  to 
obkvion.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  find  a  cultivator  names  one  after  his 
wife,  it  is  generally  a  very  fine  flower,  as  is  the  case  with  those  above 
mentioned.  I  think  this  is  generally  a  very  safe  criterion  forjudging  of 
the  goodness  of  the*flower,  merely  by  the  name  ;  for,  if  the  unfortunate 
grower  has  a  termagant  wife,  I  am  quite  sure  (from  the  active  part 
French  women  take  m  business)  that  she  would  not  allow  her  name  to 
be  attached  to  a  bad  rose  ;  and,  if  an  afifectionate  partner,  his  feelings 
will  prompt  him  to  honor  her  name  with  a  fine  flower." 

The  Paris  ^^^ur8eries, — The  nursery  business  in  Paris  seems 
to  be  at  a  law  ebb ;  the  writer  states  that  there  is  not  a  respecta- 
ble one  m  the  vicinity.  That  of  Cels  is  much  reduced.  Noi- 
sette has  retired.  Fion's  nursery  is  in  good  taste,  but  very 
small.  It  is  said  that  new  and  rare  plants  are  not  patronized, 
and  only  flowers  and  flowering  plants  for  the  market  are  worth 
cultivating.  This  depression  of  the  nursery  business  the  writer 
attributes  partly  to  the  following  cause  : — 

"  Another  cause  for  the  slovenly  and  bad  state  of  the  French  nurse- 
ries is,  that  the  instant,  by  plodding,  the  proprietor  accumulates  eight 
or  ten  thousand  francs,  he  considers  himself  a  man  of  fortune  ;  and, 
instead  of  investing  it  in  improvements  in  business,  as  we  do,  he  lives 
on  the  interest,  and  feels  proud  in  being  called  a  gentleman  :  for,  how- 
ever respectable  we  think  er  man  in  large  business,  the  French  do  not ; 
but  consider  an  idle  man  of  thirty  pounds  per  annum  as  much  his  su- 
perior. I  have  found  this  from  experience  ;  as  an  amateur,  you  may 
command  any  thing  :  but  if  you  avow  yourself  un  eommercant,  ten  to 
one  but  the  tone  is  changed.  When  an  Englishman  is  told  the  amount 
of  property  that  some  of  these  "  men  of  fortune  "  possess,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  repress  a  smile  at  the  extraordinary  smallness  of  the  sum  which 
contents  them:  but  then  soupe  aux  choux  (cabbage  soup  without  meat) 
^ye  days  out  of  seven  is  cheap  hving,  and  coflTee  is  also  cheap  ;  and 
these  are  all  a  Frenchman  cares  about  at  home ;  though,  if  you  take 
him  to  a  restaurateur's,  and  treat  him  with  a  good  dinner,  it  is  amazing 
how  he  will  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  life." 

This  is  a  true  trait  m  the  French  character. 

"  Commercial  Roie  Nv/neries  in  Paris, — Nothing  can  be  more  insig- 
nificant, both  as  to  size  and  stock,  than  the  nurseries  of  the  commercial 
rose-growers  near  Paris ;  they  seldom  exceed  one  acre,  and  more  fre- 
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quently  contain  but  half  that  quantity  of  ground ;  in  which  standard 
roses  of  all  heights,  and  dwarfs  of  all  8ort8,  are  grown  in  the  same 
rows  :  presenting,  to  a  stranger,  an  inextricable  mass  of  confusion.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  execute  an  order  for  a  general  good  collection  from 
any  one  of  these  nurseries  ;  but  they  are  so  numerous,  that  twenty  may 
be  visited,  for  twenty  sorts  of  roses,  with  but  little  difficulty.  I  had 
concluded  that  M.  Laffay,  and  one  or  two  others,  whom  I  knew  to  have 
been  in  our  English  nurseries,  would  have  adopted,  in  some  degree,  our 
orderly  arrangement ;  but  they  had  not  in  the  least  deviated  from  the 
custom  of  their  neighbors;  and  M.  Lafiky's  little  garden,  of  half  or 
three  quarters  of  an  acre,  was  as  full  of  roses  and  confusion  as  any 
that  I  saw." 

With  the  Cemetery  of  P^re  la  Chaise  the  author  was  not  very 
well  pieced  ;  too  many  evergreens  are  planted  about  the  graves, 
forming  a  dreary  and  gloomy  mass.  The  cypress  and  the  weep- 
ing willow,  the  two  most  appropriate  trees  for  plantmg  in  such 
situations,  are  rarely  seen.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Ceme- 
tery at  Mount  Auburn  ;  we  have  been  surprised  to  see  so  few 
cypresses  and  weeping  willows  planted,  while  masses  of  arbor 
vit«  and  balsam  firs  are  scattered  in  profusion  around  many  of 
the  graves.  We  hope  the  proprietors  of  lots  will  give  some  at- 
tention to  this,  and  plant  more  flowers  and  fewer  trees,  and  those 
appropriate  to  the  scene. 

From  the  higher  parts  of  P^re  la  Chaise  the  view  of  Paris  is 
said  to  be  most  beautiful.  The  following  remarks  in  regard  to 
this  place  we  conmiend  to  the  attention  of  every  person  inter- 
ested in  the  cemetery  of  our  vicinity ;  they  are  applicable  in 
every  instance : — 

*'  How  much  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  finish  is  not  given  to  this  in- 
teresting place  by  removing  and  thinning  the  overgrown  and  crowded 
trees,  and  planting  others  more  appropriate  ;  filling  up  the  hollow  paths, 
and  giving  some  of  them  a  fresh  .direction !  In  snort,  it  ought  to  be 
under  the  management  of  a  committee  of  taste,  rather  than  left  to  indi- 
vidual caprice." 

How  delightful  and  pleasing  a  view  of  the  city  and  environs 
of  Boston  might  be  opened,  by  cutting  away  some  of  the  trees 
and  brushwood  which  surround  the  highest  part  of  Mount  Auburn, 
and  from  where  nothing  can  now  be  seen  but  the  blue  sky  above. 
In  the  foreground  might  be  traced  the  gentle  curvings  of  Charles 
River,  beyond  and  to  the  left  of  which,  Cambridge,  with  its 
colleges  and  retired  residences,  and,  farther  still,  the  distant  city. 
On  one  side  would  be  seen  the  rich  scenery  of  the  highly  culti- 
vated and  fertile  village  of  Watertown,  with  its  noble  sheet  of 
water,  and,  on  another,  the  adjacent  towns  of  Brighton  and  New- 
ton, with  their  quiet  villas  and  picturesque  landscape.  Indeed, 
we  know  of  no  spot  where  the  surrounding  country  could  be 
viewed  with  more  advantage — ^no  place  where  the  many  stran- 
gers who  resort  there  during  the  summer  season  could  gather  a 
more  favorable  opinion  of  the  varied  scenery  and  highly  cultiva- 
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ted  character  of  the  vicinity  than  on  this  spot.  We  have  long 
hoped  that  this  rare  opportunity  would  not  have  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  the  proprietors  of  this  mteresting  place — and  we 
look  anxiously  forward  to  see  it  carried  into  effect. 

The  second  article  is  by  our  well  known  and  practical  agricid- 
turist,  Judge  Buel,  *'  on  the  Excretory  functions  of  Plants." 

The  third  article  is  a  continuation  of  designs  for  laying  out 
suburban  gardens,  with  wood-cuts. 

Art.  4  contains  some  account  of  the  "  Indigenous  and  Exotic 
Trees  of  Switzerland." 

The  total  number  of  ligneous  species  of  trees  in  Switzerland 
is  two  hundred  and  eighteen,  of  which  fifty-five  rarely  exceed 
the  height  of  two  feet ;  one  hundred  and  one  are  shrubs,  varying 
from  two  to  ten  feet ;  twenty-four  are  shrubs  and  low  trees,  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  and  thirty-eight  are  trees 
which  surpass  twenty-five  feet.  The  best  vineyards  of  Switzer- 
land, as  to  quality,  are  those  of  Valais  and  Tessin.  Those  of 
the  Canton  de  Vaud  furnish  a  fine  wine  and  bear  enormous  crops, 
in  consequence  of  the  manure  which  is  lavished  upon  the  lands. 

Articles  5  and  6  are  not  of  much  mterest  to  our  readers. 

The  seventh  details  a  method  of  grafting  rhododendrons,  par- 
ticidarly  that  magnificent  species  the  alta-cler6ns€ 
the  writer's  own  words  : — 

*'  Having  been  successful  in  propagating  IJhodod^ndro] 
in  a  way  that  I  have  not  before  seen  practised,  I  make  it 
hoping  that  my  doing  so  may  induce  others  to  practise  it 
it  may  be  the  means  of  making  this  scarce  species  of 

genus  of  plants  more  abundant.     Calling  at  Chatswortt i--— ©,  - 

observed  that  they  had  a  fine  plant  of  it  beautifully  in  bloom  :  and  I 
begged  the  favor  of  Mr.  Paxton  to  allow  me  to  take  a  small  sprig, 
which  he  kindly  permitted  me  to  do.  I  then  inserted  the  end  oi  the 
sprig  into  a  potato,  and  brought  it  home  with  me  a  distance  of  eight  or 
mne  miles.  Happening  to  have  a  small  plant  of  l?hodod^ndron  p6nti- 
cum  in  a  pot,  I  cut  it  ^ovm  to  about  five  inches  above  the  pot,  and 
grafted  it  m  the  whip  manner  with  the  small  sprig  thus  procured,  letting 
the  end  still  remain  inserted  in  the  potato.  I  then  clayed  it,  and  put  it 
under  a  hand-glass  in  a  cool  vinery,  where  it  united  to  the  stock,  and  is 
now  a  healthy  plant,  standing  out  under  a  south  wall." 

Articles  8,  9  and  10  are  all  valuable,  but  we  have  room  only 
for  one  or  two  extracts  from  the  8th,  upon  the  preparation  of 
grape  borders  to  graperies  or  green-houses,  and  the  pruning  of 
the  vines.  The  author  of  this  paper  (entitled  an  Essay  upon 
the  Cidtivation  of  the  Vine  under  Glass),  gained  the  first 
prize  at  the  St.  Andrews  Horticultural  meeting  in  September, 
1835. 

"  I  now  come  to  the  preparation  of  the  border.  The  situation,  if  not 
naturalljT  dry,  must,  of  course,  be  rendered  so  by  draining.  The  best 
bottom,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  formed  of  large  flat  stones,  got  from  the 
top  of  a  lime  rock,  which  is  of  a  nature  that  would  assist  the  growth  of 
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the  vines  when  they  reached  it.  The  border  ousht  not  to  be  deeper 
than  from  two  to  three  feet ;  as,  if  it  is  more,  the  roots  of  the  vines 
will  get  away  from  the' action  of  the  summer  weather,  and  the  ^ood  of 
the  manure  that  may  be  put  on  the  surface.  Instead  of  havmg  the 
border  almost  composed  of  a  stiff  clay,  as  is  oflen  the  case,  I  would 
have  it  formed  of  decomposed  turf  and  good  black  earth,  with  a  sufB- 
cient  quantity  of  decomposed  cow-dung,  vegetable  mould,  and  cold 
[slakeo]  lime,  well  mixed  by  frequently  turning  it,  and  which  should  be 
allowed  to  lie  for  two  years  if  convenient.  Having  the  border  filled  in 
and  subsided,  I  would  plant  the  vines  in  rather  poor  soil,  as  the  foots 
will  run  farther  in  such  soil,  the  first  year,  than  in  a  strong  rich  soil.  I 
would  have  good  strong  plants  planted  close  to  the  wall  on  the  outside, 
and  introduced  through  holes  made  in  the  building,  from  four  to  six 
inches  in  diameter,  proj^ting  upwards  towards  the  mside,  and  proceed- 
ing from  a  few  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  border  on  the  outside. 

'^  I  would  not  plant  more  than  one  plant  for  every  two  sashes  in  the 
house,  as  the  less  the  roots  are  interwoven  with  one  another  the  better; 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  filling  any  house  in  this  way.  I  would  train 
up  only  two  shoots  the  first  ^ear,  keeping  the  sashes  of  the  house  on  all 
the  first  season,  until  all  tne  leaves  have  fallen  off;  at  which  time  I 
would  cut  down  both  shoo^  to  three  buds.  The  second  season  I  would 
put  on  the  sashes  on  the  first  of  March,  giving  plenty  of  air  through 
.  the  day,  and  shutting  up  at  night.  It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  al- 
lowed three  buds  to  remain  on  each  shoot  of  last  year's  growth,  which 
will  produce  three  for  every  sash  this  year,  which  I  would  train  up  to 
their  full  length.  There  should  be  a  little  fire  put  on  this  season,  about 
the  latter  end  of  August,  at  night,  or  when  the  nights  turn  cold  ;  and 
this  fire  should  be  continued  until  every  leaf  falls  on.  The  third  season 
I  would  allow  the  shoot  in  the  middle  of  the  sash  to  remain,  nearly  to 
the  top  of  the  house,  cutting  down  the  other  two  to  two  buds,  or  eyes, 
which  will  produce  two  shoots  on  each  side  of  the  fruiting  one,  and 
which  are  to  be  trained  up  to  their  full  length.  The  house  may  be 
shut  up  about  the  1st  of  March,  and  the  fire  lighted  about  the  middle 
of  that  month,  the  heat  being  raised  gradually  to  75^,  at  which  it  may 
be  kept  until  the  fruit  is  ripe  ;  when  it  should  be  allowed  to  fall  off  by 
degrees,  but  not  entirely  discontinued  until  the  whole  of  the  leaves  have 
fallen  off. 

"  I  now  come  to  the  winter  pruning  for  the  fourth  season.  It  will  be 
observed,  that  I  had  one  fruiting  shoot  and  four  young  shoots  for  every 
sash  last  year:  the  old  one  I  would  allow  to  remain,  with  spurs  of  three 
buds,  and  one  of  the  young  shoots  on  each  side  of  it,  nearly  to  the  top 
of  the  house  ;  the  other  two  I  cut  down  to  two  buds,  which  will  pro- 
duce two  young  shoots  on  each  side  of  the  three  fruiting  ones,  to  be 
trained  up  to  their  full  length.  If  the  vines  have  been  all  along  treated 
as  above,  they  will  now  be  very  strong,  and  will  be  able  to  stand  forcing 
nearly  a  month  earlier,  if  required ;  and,  also,  more  heat  than  when 
they  were  younger  :  indeed,  I  consider  that  vines,  afler  they  have  at- 
tained to  the  a^e  of  standing  forcing,  should  have  much  more  heat  than 
is  commonly  given  to  them. 

"  I  will  now  describe  my  method  of  winter  pruning  for  the  fifth  year, 
which  will  show  how  I  would  continue  it.  It  will  be  observed  that  I 
had  three  fruiting  shoots,  and  four  young  ones,  for  every  sash  last  year: 
the  spurred  one  I  cut  away  altogether,  and  spur  the  two  which  had 
only  fruited  one  year,  with  two  of  the  young  shoots,  which  will  leave 
two  for  cutting  down,  to  produce  four  young  shoots  again.  Now  it 
will  be  seen  that  I  have  always  two  spurred  shoots,  and  two  young 
shoots  fruiting,  and  two  to  cut  down:  which  is  not  only  a  regular 
method  of  pruning,  but  one  whichjv^ill  keep  the  vines  in  a  far  more 
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growing  state,  than  the  common  methods  of  havins  so  much  old  wood 
upon  them.  It  wiU  be  seen  by  this  regular  method  of  winter  pruning, 
that  the  summer  pruning  can  be  done  m  much  less  time,  which  is  also 
an  advantage,  by  my  method  of  performing ;  which  is,  to  pinch  off  all 
the  laterals  which  may  appear  below  the  fruit,  and  one  bud  above  it ; 
continuing  to. pinch  off  all  above  the  next  bud,  as  the  plants  grow,  for 
the  whole  season.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  bunches  which  I 
would  allow  to  grow  on  each  fruiting  spur,  it  should  be  all  that  set  well, 
as  the  vines  wilfbe  able  to  bring  to  maturity  almost  all  the  fruit  they 
show,  if  treated  in  the  manner  I  have  endeavored  to  <)escribe." 

Article  1 1  is  a  plan  for  growing  Potatoes  and  Dahlias  on  the 
same  ground  and  in  the  same  season.  W€J»eIieve  this  system  is 
pursued  by  some  of  the  florists  in  Philadelpma  ;  at  least,  we  have 
been  so  informed.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will  answer  well ;  and 
to  some  persons  who  wish  to  combine  the  useful  and  ornamental, 
and  who  have  but  a  limited  piece  of  ground,  it  may  prove  an  ex- 
cellent mode. 

**  In  the  autumn,  when  the  leaves  have  nearly  all  fallen  from  the  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  the  seedling  weeds  are  near  co'ming  to  seed,  I  fork  over 
all  the  spare  ground  where  crops  have  been  growing,  which  leaves  it  in 
a  neat  state  clurin|i^  the  winter.  In  February  I  plant  my  potatoes  (the 
early  Shaws),,  which  I  generally  put  into  the  ground  whole  ;  but,  if  the 
potato  is  larffe,  I  divide  it  by  drawing  the  knife  through  the  middle  of 
the  cluster  of  eyes  at  the  end  of  the  potato.  I  begin  planting  the  large 
beds,  having  the  first  row  a  convenient  distance  from  the  edge  ;  after 
setting  down  the  line,  I  dig  a  trench  without  treading  upon  the  spade, 
and,  as  f  come  back,  clean  out  the  ti>ench  to  about  four  mches  deep.  I 
put  in  the  sets,  then  remove  the  line  three  feet  or  three  feet  and  a  half, 
and  dig  another  trench  in  the  same  manner,  having  a  wooden  rake  by 
me  to  pull  in  the  earth  over  the  sets,  and  rake  the  ground  even  as  the 
work  of  planting  gpes  on.  I  next  remove  the  line  two  feet,  and  dig 
another  trench,  which  leaves  but  sufficient  space  for  the  moulding 
up  of  the  potatoes.  I  next  remove  the  line  three  or  three  and  a 
half  feet,  and  so  on.  As  soon  as  the  potatoes  are  grown  a  sufficient 
height  to  be  seen,  I  fork  the  ground  one  fork  wide  on  each  side  of  the 
row,  by  thrusting  in  the  fork  and  pressing  it  down,  so  as  to  raise  the 
earth,  and  thus  leave  it,  not  to  tnrow  it  out.  When  the  plants  are 
sufficiently  hi^h,  I  mould  them  up,  observing  to  mould  them  highest 
on  the  wide  side,  so  as  to  give  the  stalks  an  inclination  to  fall  between 
the  narrow  rows,  where  they  are  to  be  kept,  so  that  one  side  of  each 
row  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  light  and  air.  About  the  middle  of 
Ma/,  I  put  on  between  the  wide  rows  a  slight  coat  of  dung,  and  dig  it 
in  close  to  the  moulding  of  the  potatoes.  By  this  plan  the  potatoes  do 
not  get  at  the  dung,  until  they  are  in  a  fit  state  to  bear  it  without  injuring 
their  flavor.  I  plant  the  dahlias  ^ve  feet  asunder  between  the  wide 
rows  of  potatoes,  placing  a  stake  about  two  feet  high  to  each  plant,  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  it,  and  m£u*king  the  place  where  a  taller  stake 
is  afterwards  to  be  placed.  In  July  and  August  the  potatoes  are  taken 
up,  and  the  ground  cleared.  If  the  weather  should  be  dry,  and  the 
dahlias  likely  to  require  water,  I  then  make  basins  round  the  plants  be- 
fore levelling  the  soil.  Since  I  have  adopted  this  plan,  I  have  had  a 
more  abundant  crop  of  potatoes,  and  of  better  flavor  ;  and,  instead  of 
the  ground  appearing  as  if  lying  waste  after  they  are  gathered,  I  have 
something  to  look  at.  As  my  garden  rises  on  each  side  from  the  centre 
walk,  I  can  assure  you  the  dahUas,  when  the  colors  are  weU  mixed^ 
make  a  very  pretty  appearance." 

VOL.   II. — ^NO.  VIJI-  39 
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Art.  II.  Paxton^s  Horticultural  Register.  Edited  by  J. 
Main,  A.  L.  S.  In  Monthly  8vo  Numbers.  28.  each. 
No.  XL VIII,  for  June,  1836. 

The  cultivation  of  water-cresses  is  now  becoming  very  gene- 
ral, by  market  gardeners,  for  supplying  this  fine  vegetaWe.  In 
the  hope  that  the  following  article  may  render  their  growth  more 
simple,  we  extract  it  entire  from  this  work. 

"  The  sanatoiy  virtues  ascribed  to  this  vegetable  have  long  made  it 
valued  as  a  salad  plant.  Being  found  wild  in  every  streamlet  in  what  is 
often  called  the  old  world,the  necessity  of  cultivating  it  in  England  did  not 
occur  to  any  one,  until  a  person  residing  near  Rickmersworth,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire (and  who  used  to  employ  poor  people  to  pick  these  cresses 
from  the  river  Colne),  could  not  at  last  supjMy  tne  demand  for  the  Lon- 
don market,  more  especially  as  he  had  no  more  right  to  the  cresses  in 
the  river  than  any  one  cL-ie  in  the  neighborhood.  But  the  idea  of  their 
cultivation  occurring  to  him,  and  bavmff  the  offer  of  the  tenancy  of  a 
large  branch  of  the  river  which  bounded  his  own  vegetable  garden,  he 
eagerly  embraced  the  offer,  and,  in  a  most  spirited  manner,  commenced 
the  culture  of  the  plant,  on  what  he  could  call  his  own  premises,  and 
with  the  most  successful  and  profitable  result. 

"  The  great  success  attending  this  new  branch  of  vegetable  culture 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  and,  on  ap- 
plication, he  supplied  the  society  with  a  detailed  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings and  success  ;  and  for  which  the  members  of  the  society  voted 
him  a  medal,  or  some  other  valuable  mark  of  their  approbation.  Since 
that  time  numerous  other  cress  plantations  have  been  made  in  different 

Earts  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  really  appears  that  the  demand  about 
lOndon  is  fully  equal  to  the  supply,  thousands  getting  their  bread  by 
hawking  cresses  about  the  streets  ;  and,  from  the  quantities  daily  dis- 
posed of,  a  stranger  to  London  might  naturally  suppose  water-cresses 
to  be,  in  that  city,  a  necessary  of  lile. 

"  The  place  chosen  by  the  first  cultivator  was  a  very  shallow  and 
wide  branch,  or  rather  a  tributary  from  springs  to  the  river,  where  the 
water  ran  rapidly  over  a  clean  pebbly  bed,  and  in  depth  from  one  to 
two  or  three  inches.  It  is  necessaij  that  the  pebbly  bed  have  a  uniform 
and  regularly  graduated  fall,  as  this  is  conducive  to  the  growth,  clean- 
liness, and  facility  of  picking  the  cresses.  In  plantinff,  for  the  first 
time,  such  a  part  of  a  stream,  plants  are  brought  fromAvnere  they  grow 
naturally,  with  a  Httle  of  the  mud  adhering  to  them,  and  beginning  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pebbly  bed,  arranging  the  plants  one  above  another 
in  longitudinal  stripes,  or  narrow  beds,  with  open  spaces  of  a  foot  wide 
between,  to  allow  a  free  passage  to  the  water,  and  paths  for  the  pickers 
to  tread  in.  Thus  placea,  the  plants  soon  take  root  in  the  gravel,  and 
are  in  no  risk  of  being  floated  away. 

"  If  the  plantation  be  subject  to  be  deeply  flooded  by  sudden  thaws 
of  snow  in  winter,  or  heavy  rains  at  other  seasons,  the  owner  should 
have  some  contrivance  like  a  dam  or  barrier  at  the  top,  to  turn  the  flood 
aside. 

"  Any  quick-flowinff  rivulet  is  suitable  for  ffrowing  water-cresses ; 
but  spring  water  fresn  from  the  fountain-head  is  by  tar  the  best,  not 
only  from  the  heat  of  spring  water  inducing  more  rapid  growth,  but 
because  the  growth  is  continued  throughout  the  winter,  and  is  therefore 
more  profitable  in  that  feason  when  the  produce  is  most  valued.    The 
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success  of  the  first  cultivator  depended  very  much  on  his  supplies  of 
spring  water  issuing  from  under  the  chalk  formation  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. But  his  industry  and  skill  contributed  greatly  to  make  the  busi- 
ness a  profitable  speculation. 

<<  A  plant  of  this  kind  is  cultivated  in  India,  in  rather  an  expensive 
manner.  It  is  called  water-cress  by  the  English  residents,  but  whether 
it  be  the  Nasturtium  officinale,  English  water-cress,  the  writer  is  un- 
certain, as  the  plants  were  only  very  small  seedlings  when  seen.  The 
plants  are  cultivated  in  the  following  manner  :— >A  trench  of  any  length 
and  about  four  feet  wide  is  made  in  the  ^ound  about  two  feet  deep. 
Into  this  water  and  the  finest  of  the  earth  is  thrown  and  mixed  together, 
forming  thin  puddle,  till  it  is  nearly  as  high  as  the  edges  of  the  trench. 
Over  the  whole  length  and  width  of  the  trench  a  shed  or  hovel  is  raised, 
and  thickly  thatched  with  cocoa-tree  leaves,  but  open  on  the  side  and 
ends.  The  hovel  finished,  young  plants  are  stuck  in  pretty  thickly  all 
over  the  surface  of  the  puddle,  and  as  much  water  let  on  as  just  aUows 
the  leaves  to  float.  As  this  is  quickly  exhaled  awav,  more  is  from  time 
to  time  added,  to  keep  the  surface  always  moist,  in  this  shaded  situa- 
tion the  plants  grow  quickly,  and  soon  come  into  use  as  a  most  accept- 
able salad  herb  in  that  warm  climate.  It  is  only  gentlemen  of  fortune, 
however,  who  can  treat  themselves  with  such  a  luxury. 

"  The  anti-scorbutic  powers  of  the  water-cress  constitute  its  principal 
Talue  as  a  condiment  to  food ;  and  as  the  plant  grows  plentifully  in  a 
deep  dell  under  a  natural  cascade  in  the  Island  of^St.  Helena,  the  crews 
of  ships  touchinff  at  that  island  are  sent  on  shore,  for  the  purpose  6f 
having  a  feast  of  this  pleasant  medicinal  plant. 

*'  It  but  seldom  happens  that  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  water-cresses 
for  private  use  ;  because,  wherever  there  is  a  stream  of  water,  there  the 
plant  is  spontaneously  found,  and  where  there  is  no  stream  they  cannot 
be  introduced.  Stagnant  pools  are  unsuitable;  for  though  the  plant  will 
grow,  they  are  neitner  so  clean  nor  so  palatable.  For  the  supply  of 
cities  or  large  towns,  however,  wherever  a  branch  of  a  river  can  be 
appropriated  to  the  purpose,  or  even  where  a  constantly  wet  part  of  a 
meadow  could  be  formed  into  a  shallow  channel  for  the  growth  of 
water-cresses,  the  space  so  occupied  would  be,  without  doubt,  as  profit- 
aUe  as  any  other  portion  of  the  land." 


Art.  III.    LUerary  M^Hces. 

The  Suburban  Gardener^  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  Esq.,  F^  L.  S. 
&c.,  is  to  appear  in  December  next.  Ulustrated  by  numerous 
engravings  on  wood.  The  whole  intended  as  a  complete  gar- 
dening book  for  such  as  are  not  professed  gardeners.  It  is  to 
c<mtain  as  foUows  : — 

1.  Directions  for  choosing  a  House  and  Garden  in  a  town  or 
its  suburbs^  with  some  Plans  for  Street  Houses,  and  Suburban 
Cottages  and  Villas.     2.  Designs  for  laymg  out  Small  Gardens, 
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Cottage,  and  Villa  Grounds,  of  from  one  perch  to  ten  acres  or 
more  in'extent ;  bcluding  plans  of  some  of  the  more  interesting 
small  gardens  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Vienna.  3.  Directions  for  their  Plant- 
ing, Culture,  and  General  Management.  4.  Directions  for  the 
Cultivation  of  all  the  Culinary  Plants,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Shrubs, 
and  Trees  usually  grown  in  small  Gardens.  5.  Directions  for 
Building  and  Furnishing  small  Green-houses,  Pits,  and  Frames; 
for  the  Culture  of  such.  Plants  as  are  usually  grown  in  them  in 
small  Gardens,  and  for  the  Management  of  Plants  in  Pots,  in 
Balconies^  on  House-tops,  and  in  Rooms.  6.  A  Monthly  Cal- 
endar of  Work  to  be  done,  including  Directions  respecting 
Poultry,  Pigs,  Cows,  Grass  Fields,  &c.  7.  A  priced  List  of 
the  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Tools,  &c.,  usually  required  for 
small  Gardens. 

Geranidcem. — A  new  work  on  the  geranium  tribe  Tvas  to  ap- 
pear on  May  1st,  in  4to  numbers,  on  the  first  day  of  every  al- 
ternate month,  price  7$.  The  flowers  will  be  painted  in  oil,  by 
the  first  artists  m  flower-paintings,  from  which  the  engravings 
will  be  taken,  and  colored  to  imitate  the  originals.  In  the  exe- 
cution of  the  flowers  it  has  been  attempted  to  surpass  any  works 
that  have  preceded  it,  so  that  any  individual  flower  might  form  a 
copy,  that  ladies  fond  of  flower-painting  might  use,  preparatory 
to  their  painting  firom  nature.  It  will  be  published  by  die  Messrs. 
Ridge<vay. 

Zur  Geschichtey  Kuliur^  und  Klnssifikation  der  Georginen 
und  Dahlien, -^This  is  the  German  title  of  a  work  now  publish- 
mg  in  8vo  numbers,  in  Leipsic,  at  one  dollar  each.  It  may  be 
translated  as  the  History,  Classification,  and  Culture  of  the 
Dahlia. 

Flora  Hibernica  was  preparing  for  publication  about  the  mid- 
dle of  April.  Part  I,  comprising  the  Flowering  Plants  and  the 
Ferns  of  Ireland,  by  J.  T.  Mackay,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  A.  L.  S., 
&c.  ;  and  Part  II,  comprising  the  Jtfusci,  Hepiticae,  and  Zd- 
ch^nes,  by  Thomas  Taylor,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  K  A.;  and  the 
•^IgaB,  by  W.  H.  Harvey.  In  one  royal  8vo  volume  of  about 
six  hundred  pages. 

The  Flora  Domestical  or  History  of  Medicinal  Plants  indige- 
nous  to  Great  Britain^  illustrated  by  numerous  colored  plates, 
by  Benjamin, H.  Barton,  F.  L.  S.,  will  be  published  in  parts. 
Part  I  was  to  appear  on  May  2.  The  work  will  contain  a  cor- 
rect description  of  all  the  medicinal  plants  growing  wild  in  the 
woods  and  fields  of  Great  Britain,  and  such  as  are  cultivated 
and  easy  of  access  in  the  gardens.  The  history  of  each  plant 
wiD  comprise  its  botanical  and  popular  character  ;  its  poisonous 
qualities,  if  any  ;  the  uses  to  which  it  has  been  applied  in  medi- 
cine, the  arts,  and  in  rural  and  domestic  economy ;  the  mode 
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of  appropriating  its   active  principle,  with  the    proper    direc- 
tions, &c. 

The  Floricultural  Magazine  and  Miscellany  of  Gardening. 
— Conducted  by  Robert  Marnock,  Curator  of  the  Botanical 
and  Horticultural  Garden,  Sheffield.  This  is  the  title  of  a  new 
periodical  work,  No.  I  of  which  was  to  appear  on  June  1st. 
Each  number  will  contain  a  colored  plate,  and  will  comprise 
original  communications  and  mquiries  ;  editorial  observations  and 
answers;  notices  of  new  flowers,  or  novel  modes  of  cultivation; 
reviews  of  books,  selections  from  interesting  works,  current  and 
other  notices,  &c.  Mr.  Marnock  is  well  known  as  an  intelligent 
and  experienced  cultivator,  and  fully  able  to  do  justice  to  such  a 
work.  Each  number  will  contain  twenty-four  8vo  pages,  at  6d. 
each. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notieei, 

Method  of  pre$ervina^  Planti  during  a  long  Vovage, — The  follow-' 
ing  letter  was  communicated  to  Messrs.  G.  C.  and  R.  w*.  Fox  and  Co. 
by  Capt.  R.  Gillies,  of  the  ship  Hibemia  : — 

In  accordance  with  your  wishes,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  describing 
to  you  the  mode  in  which  the  plants  brought  by  me  from  Calcutta  were 
put  up.  The  plants  were  all  mtended  for  the  green-house  in  England, 
and,  1  presume,  were  of  a  delicate  kind.  Each  plant  was  in  a  box,  six 
inches  square  by  one  foot  in  depth,  filled  to  the  top  with  a  kind  of  clay; 
and,  no  doubt,  well  saturated  with  water,  previously  to  being  put  into 
the  large  outer  box,  which  contained  eight  of  these  small  ones. 

The  large  box  was  constructed  in  the  usual  way^  that  is,  a  jrlazed 
roof  about  two  feet  high,  the  glass  strong  enough  to  resist  the  faU  of  a 
small  rope,  or  other  light  body.  It  was  hermetically  closed  with  the 
eommon  Cnunam  (a.  sort  of  lime,  used  in  India  as  a  cement  for  plaster- 
ing houses,  &c.)  or  the  country,  and  was  never  opened  during  a  voyage 
of  five  months.  When  we  arrived  in  Enffland  the  plants  were  sdl  m 
beautiful  health,  and  had  grown  to  thefull  height  of  the  case,  the  leaves 
pressing  against  the  glass. 

In  dry  weather,  I  always  observed  moisture  within  the  glass,  which 
was  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  earth,  and  was  again 
absorbed  by  the  plants. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  perfect  health  of  the  plants,  without 
the  flill  admission  of  the  atmosphere  ',  but  oxygen  sufficient  was  proba- 
bly admitted,  either  through  the  pores  of  the  wood,  or  otherwise.  It 
is,  however,  a  fact,  that  no  water  was  given  to  them  during  the  voyage, 
and  that  they  were  landed  in  excellent  order. — Robert  GiUiee.  Hiber- 
ndff,  Falmouih  Harbor,  October  %  1835.    {The  Third  Annual  Report 
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of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Pohfteehnic  Society^  Falmouth,  18S5.    8vo.     9«. 
Qd.—Gard.  Jtfafi-.) 

The  House  Fly. — At  the  Entomological  Society,  on  Monday,  a  paper 
by  Lieut.  Col.  Sykes  was  read,  on  excluding  the  house-fly.  The  mode 
adopted  was  a  net  made  of  different-colored  meshes,  of  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  square,  and  which,  when  placed  against  a  windoi^, 
was  found  quite  effectual  in  excluding  the  visits  of  these  troublesome  in- 
sects from-  the  outside  of  the  room.  The  same  experiment  was  tried 
with  meshes  made  of  the  finest  black  thread,  one  and  a  ouarter  inch 
square,  which  proved  to  be  equally  effectual.  The  approacn  of  wasps 
waa  also  prevented  by  the  above  mode,  very  few  finding  their  way  within 
the  boundary.  This  was  accounted  for  by  an  optical  illusion  in  the  eyea 
of  the  insect,  of  the  highly  magnifying  power  of  vision,  and  the  small 
focal  length. 

Now  that  netting  can  be  procured  at  the  low  price  of  3/.  1«.  $d,  for 
thirtv-three  square  yards,  gardeners  might  try  whether,  by  covering  a 
hot-house  with  such  a  net,  they  could  not  exclude  both  birds  and  wasps. 
They  might  also  apply  it  over  standard  cherry  trees,  and  over  various 
kinds  of  newly  sown  seeds  ;  and,  lastly,  they  might  place  it  before  the 
windows  of  their  own  cottages,  to  exclude  the  conunon  house  fly. — (ift.) 

Water-proof  Strandi  0/  Bast,  for  tying  Trees,  and  Water-prooj 
Bast  Mats, — In  our  Second  Volume,  p.  192,  a  mode  of  rendering  ties 
of  bast  water-proof  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Van  Mons ;  and,  while  recom- 
mending a  trial  of  metallic  ties,  it  is  but  fair  that  we  should  remind  our 
readers  of  this  very  simple  mode  of  increasing  the  durability  of  bast. 
To  make  bast  ties  water-proof,  it  is  only  necessary  to  wet  them  first 
with  a  solution  of  soap,  and  next  with  a  solution  of  alum.  A  neutral 
compound  is  formed  from  the  soap  and  the  alum,  joined  to  the  albumen 
of  the  wood  of  which  the  bast  is  composed,  which  is  insoluble  in  water. 
It  has  often  occurred  to  us,  that,  if  common  matting  could  be  woven  in 
Russia,  with  the  weft  of  pack-thread,  and  the  woof  of  strands  of  bast, 
mats  would  then  throw  off  the  rain  nearly  as  well  as  canvass;  and  the 
whole  might  be  tanned,  or  rendered  water-proof  by  Dr.  Van  Mons's 
process.  Perhaps  our  friend  at  Cronstadt  ought  be  able  to  induce  some 
of  the  Russian  mat  manufacturers  to  try  this  process. — (i^.) 

Chenopodivm  Quinoa, — This  plant  is  cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  North  America,  and  extensively  in  Chili  and  Peru,  its  leaves  being 
eaten  as  spinach  or  sorrel,  and  its  seeds  as  rice.     It  is  abo  used  in  the 

S reparation  of  a  kind  of  beer.  Dombejr,  on  his  return  fh)m  Peru,  en- 
eavored  to  introduce  the  plant  as  a  culmary  vegetable  into  France,  but 
without  success.  From  a  oried  specimen  of  the  plant  grown  in  England 
last  year,  and  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Linneean  Society,  by  A.  B. 
Lambert,  Esq.,  V.  P.  L.  S.,  it  appeared,  in  habit,  very  like  the  strong- 
growing  British  ehenopodnuns,  but  we  should  think  the  seeds  are  far 
too  small  to  be  ever  equal  in  value  to  any  of  our  cereals:  and  certainlv 
inferior  to  the  white  beet  as  a  substitute  for  spinach. — (Pazton'^s  Mag,) 


Art.  II.    Foreign  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 


Camellia  Show  at  the  London  Horticultural  SoeietyU  Garden. — £x- 
kUnledfm*  Prizes.    Chinese  camellias  :  Cam^Uia  japdnica  striped,  C. 
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j.  fimbrika,  C.  j.  imbrickta,  from  Mr.  Chandler.  C.  j.  double-striped , 
C.  j.  fiinbrikta,  and  C.  j.  althiB8Bfl6ra,  from  Mr.  G.  Ulenny.  English 
seedling  camellias  in  pots,  from  Mr.  Chandler.  Baskets  of  cut  flowers 
of  Chinese  camellias,  from  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Mr.  Chandler,  and  Mr. 
Donald — the  latter  of  which  weire  produced  in  the  open  air;  and  of 
English  seedling  camellias,  from  Mr.  AUnutt,  Mr.  6.  Glenny,  and  Mr. 
Chandler. 

Extras.  Cam^ia  jap6nica  double  white,  C.  j.  Chindlei^,  C.  j.  con- 
cfnna,  C.  j.  altheeeefldra,  from  Mr.  Chandler;  seven  seedling  camellias, 
from  Mr.  Allnutt;  baskets  of  camellias,  from  J.  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  and 
W.  Wells,  Esq. 

A  large  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Chandler,  for  the  best  three  Chinese  ca- 
mellias, in  pots.  A  large  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Chandler,  for  the  best 
three  Enffhsh  seedling  camellias  in  pots.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  to 
Mr.  WeUs,  for  the  best  basket  of  cut  flowers  of  camellias.  A  silver 
Banksian  medal  to  Mr.  Chandler,  for  the  best  basket  of  cut  flowers 
from  English  seedling  camellias. — (6ard,  Mag.) 

Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs. — The  following 
were  the  subjects  exhibited  for  prizes  at  their  last  meeting,  viz.  the  best 
six  plants  of  Orehidece,  the  best  six  stove  plants  not  orchideees ;  and 
similar  numbers  of  heath,  geraniums,  other  green-house  plants,  calceo- 
larias, hardy  American  plants,  hardy  rhododendrons,  nardy  azaleas; 
the  best  twelve  hardy  ana  half-hardy  dissimilar  varieties  of  heart 's-ease; 
the  best  one  hundred  do.;  the  best  twelve  tulips;  the  best  single  speci- 
men plants;  and  the  best  thirty-six  varieties  of  cut  flowers.  We  insert 
the  at)ove  to  show  our  distant  or  future  readers  wh^t  the  rage  now  is 
for  floi^ers  and  flowering  plants. — {Paxton^s  Mag.) 


BELGIUM. 

Louoatn^  Dec,  1835. — ^We  have  had  in  succession  two  winters  with- 
out frost,  and  two  summers  toithout  rain.  Thirty  storms  have  each 
summer  threatened  to  burst  upon  us,  but,  every  time,  their  explosions 
have  been  prevented  by  the  electrical  conductors  (paratofinenes).  At 
length  the  storms  have  gathered  in  regions  so  high,  as  to  be  beyond  the 
control  and  influence  of  these  conductors,  and  have  burst  forth,  sending 
to  the  earth  masses  of  huge  hail-stones.  Before  the  introduction  of  the 
metallic  rods,  we  had,  in  summer,  at  every  change  of  the  moon,  a  storm 
in  a  low  region  of  the  atmosphere,  attended  with  an  abundance  of  soft 
warm  rain;  these  rains  are  no  longer  known. 

•  ••••• 

Our  University  has  been  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  the  Representa- 
tives ;  a  free  Catholic  University  is  established  in  its  place,  lam  sent 
to  Ghent,  twenty-five  leagues  from  here,  where  the  University  is  pre- 
served. The  gardens  belonging  to  the  house  which  I  inhabit  will  share 
the  fate  of  my  great  nursery, — ^they  will  be  exterminated. 

•  •  •  •  •  4 

If,  in  the  verification  of  what  are  left  me,  I  find  that  in 'pears  of  the 
first  rank  (I  do  not  speak  of  apples  and  other  fruits),  my  losses  do  not 
exceed  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  varieties,  I  shall  esteem 
myself  truly  happy.  I  am  driven  anew  from  two  of  my  gardens;  from 
that  belongmg  to  my  habitation,  and  from  a  veir  large  one,  in  which, 
at  the  destruction  of  my  nursery,  I  found  a  refuge  for  most  of  the 
things  that  I  was  able  to  save.  The  first,  with  my  dwelling,  has  fallen 
to  the  share  of  the  University  (Catholic),  which  has  taken  the  place  of 
ours.  The  other  belonged  to  a  suppressed  convent,  which  has  just 
been  sold  to  a  cloth  manufacturer.    I  am  myself  expelled,  and  luLje 
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been  obliged  to  seek  an  abode  where  I  could,  for  refuge  for  my  furni- 
ture, my  papers  and  my  person,  and  in  the  embarrassment  of  a  remo?al 
from  a  palace  to  a  house  of  limited  dimensions.  I  am  still  Professor  at 
Ghent. — {Letten  of  Dr,  Van  MorUy  of  Louvain,  to  Me$$r$.  Mannings 
Dearborn,  and  Kenriek,  publUhed  in  the  Hort,  Reg,)  Dr.  Van  Mons 
is  now  completing  his  Pomonomie  Beige:  there  is  to  he  a  third  volume, 
on  account  of  the  length  of  the  Catahgue  rai$onni  of  his  Culture  of 
Louvain,  which  is  to  1^  annexed  to  it.  This  catalo^e  is  to  contain 
full  information  on  all  the  fruits  that  have  been  raised  by  Dr.  Van 
Mons,  and  many  of  which  have  been  sent  to  Mr.  Manning,  numbered, 
but  not  named. — Conds, 

GERMANY. 

Note$  on  the  Trees,  Gardens,  Gardeners,  Garden  Artists,  and  Gar- 
den Authors  of  Germany. — The  oldest  palms  are  in  Vienna  and  Dres- 
den. The  U6rypha  uinbraculifera  has  a  head  with  an  enormous 
circumference.  One  in  Schonbrunn  is  nearly  as  lar^e.  There  are 
here,  also,  ChamseVops  hi^milLs,  Zkmia,  and  Euterpe  pisif6rmis,  which 
belonff  to  Prince  Antoine,  and  which  have  grown  so  high,  that  they 
have  been  obliged  to  make  the  house  higher. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  Baron  Dietrich,  in  Vienna,  sent  out 
ships,  at  his  own  expense,  to  Brazil,  to  collect  palms,  &c.,  for  the  em- 
peror :  and  such  wonderful  discoveries  were  made,  that  several  palms 
were  round  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height,  which  are  now  exhibited 
in  the  Brazil  Museum  at  Vienna  ;  by  which  the  age  of  the  trees  can 
easilv  be  ascertained,  and  an  idea  of  tropical  vegetation  given. 

The  oldest  orange  trees  in  Germany  are  at  Dresden,  and  have  been 
there  since  the  time  of  King  Augustus  the  Great.  He  was  very  fond 
of  turnery,  and  sent  for  orange  trees  with  very  thick  stems  from  Asia-; 
and,  in  order  to  keep  them  fresh,  they  wer^laid  in  a  cellar  :  after  a 
short  time  they  began  to  grow ;  and  they  were  removed  and  planted, 
and  grew  extremely  well. 

The  largest  and  best  green-houses  in  Germany  are  in  the  Burg  at 
Vienna  :  uiev  are  eighty  feet  high,  and  three  hundred  feet  long.  [Ac- 
cording to  other  accounts  these  dimensions  are  much  exaggerated  ;  but 
they  will  no  doubt  be  corrected  for  us  by  Baron  Jacquin,  or  M.  Charles 
Ranch.]  In  the  middle  there  is  a  space  for  flowers,  in  which,  in  win- 
ter, there  are  several  thousand  bulbs  in  flower  sent  every  vear  from 
Holland.  Once  every  vear  there  is  a  fete  in  this  j^arden,  which  is  called 
the  rose  feast.  After  breakfast  the  company  retire  to  a  ball,  where  the 
nobility  are  seen  waltzing,  surrounded  by  flowers. 

The  best  imitation  of  nature  is  seen  at  Schonbrunn,^here,  in  the 
new  hot-houses,  you  might  fancy  yourself  in  a  Brazilian  forest.  The 
CaUidia  and  other  w^rofdece,  Cymbldia,  Scitamineae,  and  Till4ndsuB, 
grow  hanging  down  from  old  trees.  The  ferns  grow  in  deep  shade 
among  rocks.  This  arrangement  was  made  by  M.  Schott,  court  gar- 
dener, who  was  several  years  in  Brazil,  and  who  has  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing these  plants  such  a  natural  appearance. 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  gardens  in  Germany  are  those  of  Lax- 
enburg,  Bruck,  Cassel,  Munich,  the  new  garden  at  Potzdam,  the  gar- 
dens at  Manheim,  at  Frankfort,  and  the  new  gardens  at  Stuttgard, 
which  contain  four  hundred  acres,  and  have  cost,  perhaps,  already  more 
than  a  million  of  florins. 

Amongst  the  Hungarian  gardens,  those  that  belong  to  Princess  Chra- 
salkowitz  in  Getelo,  the  Count  of  Brunswick  in  Corompa,  and  Prince 
Esterhazy  at  Eisenstadt,  Count  Szandor,  Count  Festetits,  and  several 
others,  are  the  most  worthy  of  notice. 
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In  Bohemia,  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Prince  Kinsky,  Prince 
Taxis  near  Leitmeritz,  Count  Tuff  near  Brun,  and  Count  Sternberg 
near  Praeg,  Schonbom,  Szinnen  at  Tchonhoff  near  Toeplitz,  Prince 
Clari  at  Toeplitz,  and  Count  Wallis  and  Count  Canal  in  Prague. 

Amongst  the  most  considerable  landscape-gardeners  at  present  in 
Germany  may  be  reckoned  the  following  : — 

Jd,  2^yher  in  Schweitzengen.  He  has  laid  out  the  gardens  at  Schweit- 
zen^en,  Manheim,  Carlsruhe,  and  Baden. 

Riedel.  He  laid  out  the  park  at  Laxenburg,  and  several  private  gar- 
dens about  Vienna. 

Lenne  at  Berlin.  He  has  laid  out  the  gardens  at  Potsdam  and  Mag- 
deburg ;  and  we  have  great  expectation  from  his  improvements  now 
making  in  the  park  at  Berlin,  known  as  the  Thier  Garten. 

Sckell.    He  laid  out  the  gardens  about  Munich.  , 

Clous,    He  has  improved  the  gardens  at  Cassel. 

Otto,    He  laid  out  the  botanic  garden  at  Berlin. 

Lubek.    He  laid  out  the  park  at  Bruck  on  the  Leytha. 

Sehoeh,     He  laid  out  the  park  at  Worlitz. 

Ritter.  He  l&id  out  the  parks  at  Presburg,  at  Konigshaiden,  Gambo, 
Mayerhoff,  St.  Miholy,  Zurz,  and  several  others. 

The  following  dilettanti  architects  and  nurserymen  have  laid  out 
gardens : — 

Prince  Puckler  Mtiskau.    He  laid  out  his  own  garden  in  Muskau. 

Carlowitz,     He  laid  out  some  gardens  in  Dresden. 

Deneik,  He  laid  out  the  botanic  garden,  and  some  others,  in  Dres- 
den. 

Koch,  Architect  in  Vienna.  He  laid  out  the  garden  of  Prince  Kinsky, 
in  Prague,  the  gardens  of  the  Counts  Caroly  and  Crdady,  in  Hungary. 

Rosenthal.   He  laid  out  Petzlersdorf  near  Vienna,  and  several  others. 

Bosch.  He  laid  out  the  garden  at  Stuttgard,  and  the  botanic  garden 
at  Rosenstein. 

Kins.    He  laid  out  the  gardens  at  Leipzig. 

Rinz,  Nurseryman.  He  laid  out  several  places  about  Frankfort,  and 
the  public  garden  on  the  ramparts. 

Authors  who  have  written  on  gardening  : — 

Puckler  Furst  von  Moskau.  Andeutungen  der  Landschafls  Garten- 
kunst.    Folio.     10/. 

Zeyher,  Garten  Director.  He  is  preparing  a  work  on  Perspective, 
and  Light  and  Shade.  He  has  written  a  work  called  Beschreibung  des 
Schwezingen  Gartens,  mit  kupfer.    8vo. 

Otto.    Glashauser-bau,  Die  Cacteen,  &c.  &c. 

Jintoine.    Monographic  der  Pfirschen. 

Schott.    Filices. 

Boch.    Hortus  Schonbrunnensis. 

Bouchie.    Blumen  Treibereyen. 

Sckell.    He  has  written  some  articles  in  the  Prussian  Transactions. 

Kins.    Baumzucht. 

Ritter.    Kunstliche  Treibereyen.    8vo. 

Schoch.    Kleine  Schrift  uber  Anlagen. 

The  above  notes  were  furnished  by  M.  J.  Ritter,  Garden  Director  in 
Austria  and  Hungary,  whilst  in  London,  in  July,  1885.  Though  we 
have  spared  no  pains  to  get  the  names  of  places  given  above  properly 
spelled,  yet  we  fear  we  have  not  in  every  case  succeeded.  M.  Ritter 
saw  one  proof  before  he  left  London,  and  we  sent  another  to  the  office 
of  the  Austrian  Embassy. — {Oard.  Mag.) 

VOL.  II* — NO.  vm.  40 
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Art.  III.    Mitssacktuetts  Horticultural  Society, 

Saturday,  July  2,  ISSe.—Exhibited.  From  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  l?hodo- 
d^ndron  maximum,  K&lmia  latifilia,  Majjn61ta  glaikca,  Collinsta  bicolor, 
Coll6mia  cocciijea,  Eschschdltzia  californica,  Pentstdmon  atropurpi^ 
reum  and  Lin^ia  genistif61ia.  From  £.  Breed,  £8C|.,  Charlestowo, 
dahlias  and  carnations.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Ped6ma  aibifl6ra  var. 
Whittl^j«,  Hikmet  and  frkgrans,  a  great  number  of  fine  roses,  blue 
and  white  Canterbury  bells,  honeysuckles,  iSpirsB^a  filipdndula,  irises, 
clematis,  K^mia  latif61ia,  8tc.  From  S.  Sweetser,  Gladiolus  nataldn- 
sis,  Pmdnia  albifldra,  HOlmet,  Phl6x  maculkta,  moss  roses,  geraniums, 
sweet-williams,  foxgloves,  and  fine  specimens  of  Bow's  Claudius  pink. 

From  S.  Walker,  the  followins  kinds  of  fine  pinks : — Bow's  Claudius, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Robinson's  Navirina,  Queen  Caroline,  Wellington, 
Major  Shaw,  Lady  Cobbett  and  Wells's  Favorite  ;  also,  fine  ranuncu- 
luses, viz.,  Julius,  Parisian,  Plato,  Temeraire,  Louisette,  Viscount 
Wentworth,  Eliza  and  Nonius;  also,  specimens  of  CEnoth^ra  micro- 
c&rpa,  Fraz^rt  and  grandifldra,  Camp&nula  persicifdlia  and  var.,  ilbo, 
4lbo  pBno  and  double  blue,  SpirseV  filipdndula,  Astr&ntia  mkjor,  Epi- 
16bium  spicktum.  Delphinium  sinensis  n6re  pl^no,  Lythrum  verticillk- 
tum,  double  white  rocltets,  clematis,  fine  named  pansies,  a  seedling  rose, 
and  several  other  beautiful  kinds.  From  E.  M.  Kichards,  Sophdra  aus- 
trilis,  foxgloves,  lupins,  pinks,  Lychnis  Flosciiculi,  &c.  From  Hovey 
&  Co.,  Astr^ntia  mkjor,  Campanula  Trach^lium  fl6re  pUno,  and  a^- 
gregkta,  Gailliirdt'a  aristata,  jPhl6x  maculkta,  disticha,  glomerata,  bi- 
maculkta  and  sauv^olens,  Sil^ne  comp4cta,  and  several  kinds  of  fine 
roses,  including  the  moss  Luxembourg,  perpetual  white,  blush  and  pro- 
lific ;  also,  a  fine  seedling  pink.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  C^reus  specios- 
issimus,  Gladiolus  floribunda,  CoUinsza  bicolor,  and  several  varieties  of 
moss  roses,  viz.  blanche  nouvelle,  blush,  cocclnea,  de  la  fieche,  and  the 
common  red. 

Fruits:  from  T.  Hastings,  Keen's  seedling  strawberries.  From  J. 
L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Methven  scarlet  and  a  seedlbg  kind.  From  E. 
Vose,  Methven  scarlet  and  Downton.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  seedling 
strawberries.    , 

July  9th. — Exhibited.  From  Wm.  Kenrick^  Pssbnia  albifi6ra  Hiimet, 
Delphinium  eRtum,  Spirse'a  filip<$adula,  roses,  honeysuckles,  Stc. 
From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  iSpirse^a  leevigkta,  Delphinium  sinensis  and  elk- 
tum,  Pvdbnia  albifi6ra  Hiimet  and  fr^grans,  azaleas,  roses,  dahlias, 
i?hodod^ndron  maximum,  Kklmia  latil§lia,  &c.  From  S.  Sweetser, 
H6va  carndsa,  foxgloves,  dahlias,  geraniums,  dpuble  white  and  scarlet 
Ivchnis,  pinks,  &c.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Pentstdmon  digitMis  and  dif- 
n!ksum,  Collinsta  bicolor,  Pte6nia  albifiora  Hikme*,  Alstrom^rta  psitta- 
cina.  Hibiscus  i?dsa  sinensis  fl6re  pl^no,  Lupinus  polyphyllus,  Ferb^ 
na  chamsedrifdlia  Salpigl6s.sis  picta,  dahlias,  roses,  and  two  geraniums, 
viz.,grandissima  and  Sesostus. 

From  Hovey  8c  Co.,  VerSnica  ^legans  and  spicSita  pikmila,  Digitklis 
Wtea  and  purpikrea,  Pentstemon  difliisum  and  ovittum,  Eschschollzia 
cr6cea  and  calif6rnica,  jSpinc^a  ulmiria,  PhlcSx  sauv^olens.  Campanula 
Trach^lium  pl^no,  Sil^ne  comp^cta,  Astr&ntia  m^jor,  double  white  and 
scarlet  lychnis,  seedling  pinks,  &c.  From  Messrs.  Winship,  Delphini- 
um sin^psis,  VerSnica  ^le^ans,  double  and  single  blue  bells,  Pas6nia 
albifldra,  Whittldjn  and  frlgrans,  phloxes,  Camp&nula  persicifdlia  and 
Tor.  pldno,  Coreopsis  lanceolkta,  Astr&ntia  miijor,  spiraeas,  &c.     From 
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S.  Walker,  (Enothdra  Frazdri,  Epil6bium  spicktum,  Pentst^mon  dif- 
fiisuin,  Campinulapersicifdlia  and  var.  &lba  pl^no,  spirseas,  ranuncu- 
luses, &c.  From  T.  Lee,  i^hodod^ndron  maximum,  Magn6Iia  glauca, 
Or^pis  barbkta,  Mk\va.  moschkta,  Calendrinia  grandifl6ra,  Gailliirduy 
arist^ta,  the  double  Ayrshire  rose,  &c. 

Fruits:  from  E.  Vose,  black  tartarian  cherries.  From  J.  L.  L.  F. 
Warren,  gooseberries  and  fine  Persian  melons.  From  Hovey  &  Co., 
seedling  strawberries.  From  T.  Hastings,  Keen's  seedling  strawber- 
ries.    From  Wm.  Hawks,  Lynn,  Downton  and  pine  strawberries. 

July  16th. — Exhibited,  From  S.  Walker,  jSpir»^a  ulmkria,  lob^ta, 
filip^ndula  and  filip^ndula  pl^no,  Delphiniuni  sinensis  il.  pi.,  Core6p- 
sis  lanceoUta,  Epd6bium  spic^tum,  Ferb^na  chamaedrifdlia,  pansies, 
pinks,  fltc.  From  S.  Sweetser,  dahlias,  white  lilies.  Campanula  collina, 
Agap4nthus  umbellktus,  8lc.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  dahlias,  and  Ery- 
thrina  Crista-g411i.  From  the  Messrs.  Winship,  H6yrf  cam6sa,  phlox- 
es, double  blue  bells,  white  lilies,  martagon  lilies,  Cr&ssula  coccinea 
Passifl^ra  cserillea,  &c.  From  R.  T.  Paine,  Antholyza  pre&lta.  From 
S.  Downer,  fine  specimens  of  double  dwarf  rocket  larkspurs.  From 
W.  Kenrick,  bee  larkspurs,  smoke  tree,  roses,  honeysuckles,  spiraeas, 
&c.  From  Hovey  8c  Co.,  Phl6x  rdseum,  cornea,  ana  pyramid^is  &lba, 
iSpiroB^a  lobkta  and  ulm4ria.  Campanula  aggregka,  eliptica,  coUina, 
Lorr^in,  medium,  and  Trach^lium  pl^no,  double  white  and  scarlet 
lychnis,  GSnoth^ra  microc&rpa,  .^sclepia^  tuber6sa,  Cl4rkia  ^legans, 
Eschsch61tzta  crdcea,  Verdnica  ^legans,  hybrida  and  spickta  pOmila, 
Potentilla  Mayz(^na,  and  Russelh'(ina,  Sic. 

Fruits:  from  T.  Mason,  Franconia,  white  Antwerp  and  seedling 
grape  raspberries.    From  I.  P.  Davis,  sweet  apples,  very  beautiful. 

July  23rf. — Exhibited,  From  the  botanic  garden,  by  Wm.  Carter, 
Ytteca  filament6sa,  Lllium  canadensis,  and  var.  nibra,  Lysimkchia  vul- 
garis, ^scl^ia*  tuberdsa,  Cr&ssula  coccinea,  Passifl6ra  racem6sa  var. 
purpClrea,  /rhododendron  m&ximum,  Phl6x  pyramidklis  &lba,  (?)  Shei>- 
erdt  and  seedling  kinds,  iSpirse^a  lob^ta  and  ulmkria,  Pren&nthes  integri- 
f51ia,  Verdnica  eiegans,  &c.  From  S.  Walker,  Lysimichia  vulg^is, 
Campanula  dlba  plSno,  Cimictfuga  fcsHida,  Spirse^a  lobkta,  P^ntstemon 
diffilsum,  pinks,  dahlias,  &c.  From  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  Jtf&lva  mosch^ta, 
Lysim&chia  quadrifdlia,  and  i?6sa  rubif6lia  (?).  From  John  Hovey, 
the  Mobach  and  provins  roses.  From  S.  Sweetser,  dahlias,  Verdnica 
negiecta,  Dracoc^phalum  ripens,  geraniums,  coreopsis,  &c. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  dahlias,  viz.,  Erecta,  Pothecary's  Queen  of 
Sheba,  Globe,  Cicero,  and  Douglas's  Augusta ;  also,  moss  roses,  fti- 
cludin^  the  moss  crist^ta,  C^reus  speciosir^simus,  Antholyza  pre41ta, 
Tigridia  pav6nia,  Gloxinta  macuUta,  double  white  campanula,  semi- 
double  eschscholtzia  and  Perb^na  chameedrifdlia.  From  Hovey  &  Co., 
the  following  kinds  of  dahlias: — Queen  of  dahlias,  Widnall's  Enchan- 
ter, Granta,  Queen  of  Roses,  and  Chancellor,  Springfield  Rival  and 
Douglas's  Augusta;  also,  Phldx  fimbri^ta,  r6seum,  pendulifl6ra  Shep- 
^rdt,  pyramidMis  &lba  and  undulita  pOmila,  St&tice  Gmelina,  L&thyrus 

frandifl6rus.    Mklva,  moschka,  Potentilla  Mayi<inaand  Ru8sell«(^na, 
I.sch3ch6ltz»a  cr6ceA,  and  Campanula  carp&tica. 
Fruit:  Gooseberries  from  J.  Hovey. 
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Qmncy  Mark$(. 


Art.  IV.     Qumey  Market. 


Roots,  T\U>en,  ^. 


Potatoes  : 

co-oo.{P2a:::: 

Npw  J  ^^  bushel, . . . 

^^^'        i  per  peck, 

Turnips  : 

New,  per  bunch, 

Yelbw  French,  per  bushel, 
Onions  : 

New,perbanch.|;^;^; 

Beets,  per  bunch 

Csurrots,  per  bunch, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Horseradish,  per  pound, . . . 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Gallic,  per  pound, , 


From    To 


Callages,  Salads,  ^c, 

Cabbages  :  per  dozen. 

Early  York, 

"     Sugar-loaf, 

Cauliflowei-Sjeach, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Celery,  per  root , 

Tomatoes,  per  dozen, 

Rhubarb,  per  pound, 

Peas:  J  P®*"  ^l!^*' 

"^   {per  peck, 

Beans : 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 


doz. 


Summer,  crookneck, 

West  India,  per  pound, 

Summer  Bush,  per  dozen,. . . 


$cts. 


200 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 
1  50 

8 
none. 

8 
6 
6 
6 

none. 

8 


14 


l^cts. 


60 

50 

12i 

8 

12i 

60 

4 

1  00 

25 

1  00 

87i 


none. 
2 
37i 


2  50 

2  50 

2  00 
50 


Pu  and  Sweet  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,. 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch, . . 

Savon, per  bunch, 

I  Spearmint,  per  bunch., . 


8 
8 
8 

m 

6 


00 

00 

25 

6 

76 

6 

25 


50 
50 


S 

50 


Fruits. 
Apples,  dessert : 

«--.{^rS'.:::: 
'^-1^;K".:::::: 

Pears  : 

Peaches,  each, 

Slrawbenies,  per  box:  (1  qt.) 

Wood, 

Cherries,  per  quart 

(Joopcljcri'ies,  per  quart, 
Cunants,  per  quart. 

White, 

Red, 

Black, 

Watermelons,  each, .... 

Pine  Apples,  each, , 

Grapes:  (hot-bouse,)  pr  pound. 

Black  Hamburg, 

White  Sweet-water, . 
Blueberries,  per  quart,. . 
Blackberries,  per  quart,. 
Cucumbers,  per  dozen, . 
Cranberries,  per  bushel, 

o-^->l^rfc: 

Lemons,  ?P^'^^' 

*  I  per  dozen,. .  . 

Shaddocks,  each,. 


Wabut8jP«'"^^^V 

»  (  per  bushel, 

Almonds,  (sweet)  per  pound,. . 

Filberts,  per  pound 

Castana, 


From  I  To 


ects. 

$cts. 

50 

75 

17 

20 

6 

12 

6 

12 

6 

none. 
2  50    3  ( 
1  50 
60 

none. 
1  50 
124 


25 
17 
17 

17 
17 

10 
50 
25 

00 
75 
10 

m 

m 

300 

4  00 
25 

5  00 
87i 
25 

3  00 

1  76 

12 

4 

S 


25 

m 

25 
25 

20 
20 
121 
1  00 
87J 


1  00 
12J 

60 
4  00 

50 
6  00 


3  50 

14 
6 
6 


Remarks.  During  the  past  month  the  weather  has  been  favorable 
to  the  maturity  of  early  crops.  There  is  about  ten  days  difference  be- 
tween this  season  and  the  last — the  latter  having  been  the  earliest.  Old 
potatoes,  as  we  predicted,  are  exceedingly  scarce,  and  command  enor- 
mous prices  ;  new  ones  come  to  hand  slowly,  and  are  not  of  very  large 
size— they  were  abundant  last  year  at  a  ^uch  earlier  date.  Turnips 
are  fine.  Onions  not  abundant :  some  of  the  Connecticut  reds,  or,  as 
they  are  termed,  rareripes,  have  come  in  the  past  week.  Beets  are 
plenty.     Carrots  are  brought  in,  but  they  are  yet  small. 

Early  cabbages  are  not  yet  plentifully  supplied.  A  few  cauliflowers 
of  small  size  have  sold  at  quotations.  String  beans  are  very  scarce — 
the  early  frosts  in  the  month  of  May  having  destroyed  nearly  two  thirds 
of  the  expected  crop.    Peas  are  not  plenty  nor  very  good.    Bush 
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squashes  came  to  hand  in  tolerable  quantities:  some  have  been  brought 
from  New  York,  but  they  are  far  inferior  to  those  mrowtt  by  our  mar- 
keters: many  of  them  are  striped,  some  threensolorea,  transversely,  evi- 
dently a  mixture  of  the  seed.  We  are  happy  to  perceive  that  our  mar- 
ket gardeners  are  very  particular  in  this  respect,  and  pay  much  regard 
to  keeping  their  seed  genuine,  or  procuring  such  as  are  so. 

Of  rruits,  particularly  fine  kinds,  the  market  does  not  seem  to  be  re- 
markably well  stocked.  Old  apples,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  russets, 
are  all  gone;  some  new  ones  have  been  received  from  New  York,  but 
rather  inferior.  Pears  are  not  yet  plentiful — few  except  the  little  mus- 
cats, as  they  are  called,  having  yet  come  in.  Cherries  have  not  been 
abundant, — the  earlv  frosts  and  the  late  rains  having  contributed  largely 
to  the  destruction  of  the  fruit.  No  strawberries  are  now  to  be  found 
except  the  Wood.  Currants  and  gooseberries  are  tolerably  plenty. 
Raspberries  scarce.  Blueberries  come  to  hand  in  tolerable  abundance 
at  this  season.  Few  watermelons  are  to  be  had  :  a  small  lot,  among 
which  were  some  muskmelons,  arrived  last  week,  but  in  bad  order. 
Pine-apples  are  very  scarce.  Cucumbers  just  begin  to  come  in  from 
the  open  garden;  the  supply  hitherto  has  been  from  frames.  Of  cran- 
berries there  are  yet  some  remaining  on  hand:  but  the  numerous  new 
fruits  which  are  to  be  had  causes  rather  a  dull  sale  at  this  season.  Lem- 
ons are  very  scarce;  there  having  been  no. arrivals  lately  ;  we  believe 
OUT  quotations  are  as  low  as  they  can  be  bought.  Yours y  Jtf,  T.,  Boi" 
t<m,  JtUy  2Sdy  1836. 


Art.  y.     Obituary  Notice. 


Farther  Details  respecting  the  Death  of  Mr,  Douglas,  [See  Vol.  I, 
p.  239.1 — The  followmg  particulars  of  this  most  terrific  occurrence  are 
taken  from  that  excellent  publication,  the  Jlfirrw,  for  March  26,  1886. 
The  editor  acknowledges  having  copied  it  from  Ke  Kumu  Hawaii,  a 
mission  newspaper,  published  at  Honolulu,  Oahu,  which  was  kindly 
lent  to  him  by  a  subscriber  to  the  Mirror,  This  newspaper  is  printea 
at  the  mission  Press  of  Oahu,  and  in  the  native  language  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  except  the  paper  relating  to  Mr.  Douglas,  which  is  in 
Eni^lish.  It  appears  that  the  lamentable  event  occurred  on  July  12, 
1834,  six  months  sooner  than,  according  to  a  notice  in  the  Magazine  of 
Natural  Hi^ory  (vol.  viii.  p.  410),  was  supposed  to  be  the  case. 

"The  document  whence  these  particulars  have  been  extracted  is 
dated  Hilo,  Hawaii  (the  principal  of  the  Sandwich  Islands),  July  15, 
1834,  and  is  addressed  to  Richard  Charltan,  Esq.,  his  Britannic  Majes- 
ty's consul  there. 

"  Intelligence  of  this  distressing  event  reached  Hilo  on  the  morning 
of  July  14,  when  a  native  came  up,  and,  with  an  expression  of  counte- 
nance which  indicated  but  too  faithfully  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  sad 
tidings,  inquired  for  a  Mr.  Goodrich.  On  seeing  him,  he  stated  that 
the  body  of  Mr.  Douglas  had  been  found  on  the  mountains  in  a  pit  ex- 
cavated for  the  purpose  of  taking  wild  cattle;  and  that  he  was  supposed 
to  have  been  killed  by  the  bullock  which  was  in  the  pit  when  Mr.  Doug- 
las fell  in.  Never  were  the  feelings  of  the  writers  of  this  letter  so 
shocked ;  nor  could  they  credit  the  report  till  it  was  painfully  confirmed, 
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as  they  proceeded  to  the  beach,  whither  the  body  of  Mr.  Douglas  had 
been  conveyed  in  a  canoe  by  the  native  who  brought  the  news  of  his 
death.  Upon  further  inquiry,  this  person  related,  in  substance,  as  fol- 
lows:— That  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  instant,  the  natives  who  brought 
the  body  down  from  the  mountain  came  to  his  house  at  Laupahoihoi, 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  distant  from  Hilo,  and  employed  hina 
to  bring  it  to  this  place  in  his  canoe.  The  particulars  which  he  learned 
from  them  were  as  follows  : — Mr.  Douglas  left  Kohala  Point  during 
the  previous  week,  in  company  with  an  Englishman  as  a  guide,  and 
proceeded  to  cross  Moncna  Kea  on  the  north  side.  On  the  Hth  in- 
stant Mr.  Douglas  dismissed  his  guide,  who  cautioned  him,  on  parting, 
to  be  very  careful  lest  he  should  fall  into  some  of  the  pits  for  taking 
wild  cattle  ;  describing  them  as  being  near  the  places  to  which  the  ani- 
mals resorted  to  drink.  Soon  after  Mr.  Douglas  had  dismissed  his 
guide,  he  went  back  a  short  distance  to  get  a  bundle  which  he  had  for- 

5:otten;  and,  as  he  was  retracing  his  steps,  in  some  fatal  moment,  he 
ell  into  one  of  the  pits,  into  which  a  bullock  had  previously  fallen.  He 
was  found  dead  in  the  pit  by  these  same  natives,  who,  ignorant,  at  the 
time,  of  his  passing,  were  in  pursuit  of  bullocks,  and,  on  coming  up  to 
the  pit,  found  a  small  hole  in  one  end  of  the  covering  of  it.  At  first 
they  conjectured  that  a  calf  had  fallen  in,  but,  on  further  examination^ 
discovered  traces  of  a  man's  steps,  and  soon  afterwards  saw  his  feet  in 
the  pit,  his  body  being  covered  with  dirt  and  rubbish.  They  went  im- 
mediately in  pursuit  of  the  guide,  who  returned,  shot  the  bullock  in  the 
f)it,  took  out  the  body,  and  hired  the  natives,  at  the  price  of  four  bul- 
ocks  (which  were  killed  immediately),  to  convey  the  body  to  the  sea- 
shore. He  himself  accompanied  them,  and  procured  the  native  to  con- 
vey the  body  to  Hilo,  promising  to  follow  immediately,  and  bring  with 
him  the  compass,  the  watch  (which  was  somewhat  broken,  but  still 
going),  some  money  found  in  Mr.  Douglas's  pockets,  and  a  little  dog, 
a  faithful  companion  of  the  departed  traveller.  Thus  far  the  report  of 
the  native  who  brought  the  body  in  his  canoe,  and  who  professed  to 
relate  the  facts  as  he  learned  them  from  the  natives  who  came  down 
from  the  mountain. 

"  What  an  affecting  spectacle  was  presented,  on  removing  the  bul- 
lock's hide,  in  which  the  body  had  been  conveyed !  It  appeared  to  be 
in  the  same  state  as  when  taken  from  the  pit.  The  face  was  covered 
with  dirt,  the  hair  filled  with  blood  and  dirt,  and  the  coat,  nantaloons, 
and  shirt  were  considerably  torn :  the  hat  was  missing.  On  washing 
the  body,  it  was  found  to  be  in  a  shocking  state :  there  were  ten  or 
twelve  gashes  on  the  head,  a  long  one  over  the  left  eye;  another,  rather 
deep,  just  above  the  left  temple;  a  deep  one  behind  the  right  ear;  the 
left  cheek-bone  appeared  to  be  broken,  and  also  the  ribs  on  the  left 
side;  the  a&iomen  was  much  bruised,  as  were  also  the  lower  parts  of 
the  legs. 

"  Afler  laying  out  the  body,  the  first  thought  was  to  bury  it  within 
Mr.  Goodrich's  premises;  but,  when  a  spot  had  been  selected  and 
cleared,  doubts  were  suggested,  by  a  person  who  had  assisted,  and  who 
had  been  much  engaged  in  taking  wild  cattle,  whether  the  wounds  on 
the  head  could  have  been  inflicted  by  a  bullock.'  The  matter  did  not 
seem  clear:  many  parts  of  the  story  were  dark  and  confused;  and  the 
following  questions  arose  among  the  persons  present: — How  was  it  that 
Mr.  Douglas  was*  alone,  without  any  guide,  whether  foreigner  or  na- 
tive? Where  was  John,  Mr.  Diell's  colored  man,  who  leu  Honolulu 
with  Mr.  Diell,  and  who,  on  missing  a  passage  with  him  from  Lahaina, 
embarked  with  Mr.  Douglas,  as  had  been  ascertained  from  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  in  which  Mr.  Douglas  sailed  from  Lahaina  to  Kohala 
Point,  and  there  left  the  vessel,  with  Mr.  Douglas,  on  the  morning  of 
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the  19th  instant,  in  order  to  accompany  him  across  the  mountain  to 
Hilo?  How  was  it  that  Mr.  Douglas  should  fall  into  a  pit  when  re- 
tracing his  steps,  "hfter  he  had  once  passed  it  in  safety  ?  And,  if  a  bul- 
lock had  already  fallen  into  the  pit,  now  was  it  that  he  did  not  see  the 
hole  necessarily  made  in  the  covering?  It  was,  therefore,  thought  due 
to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Douglas,  and  to  the  public,  whom  he  had  so  zeal- 
ously and  usefully  served,  that  an  examination  should  be  made  of  his 
body  by  medical  men.  The  only  way  to  have  this  effected  was  by  pre- 
serving the  body,  and  either  sending  it  to  Oahu,  or  keeping  it  untd  it 
could  be  examined  at  Hilo.  The  former  plan  seemed  most  desirable. 
Accordingly,  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  were  removed,' the  body  filled 
with  salt,  and  placed  in  a  coffin,  which  was  filled  up  with  salt;  and  the 
whole  was  enclosed  in  a  box  filled  with  brine.  After  the  body  was  laid 
in  the  coffin,  the  members  of  the  mission  family  and  several  foreigners 
assembled  to  pay  their  tribute  of  respect  to  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
deceased :  prayers  were  offered  up,  and  a  brief  address  was  made. 
These  services  being  concluded,  the  body  was  removed  to  a  cool  native 
house,  where  it  was  enclosed  in  the  box. 

"As  neither  the  guides  nor  any  natives  had  arrived  by  the  16th  inst., 
two  foreigners  were  despatched  to  the  place  where  tne  body  was  re- 
ceived on  the  sea-shore,  with  directions  to  search  out  the  natives  who 
discovered  the  body,  to  go  with  them  to  the  pit,  and,  after  making 
as  full  inquiries  as  possible,  to  report  at  Hilo  immediately.  So  far  as 
could  be  ascertained,  the  guide  was  an  Englishman,  a  convict  from 
Botany  Bay,  who  left  a  vessel  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  some  years  pre- 
viously :  he  had  a  wife  and  one  child  with  him,  to  which  circumstance 
was  attributed  his  delay.  In  the  meantime,  it  was  feared  that  the  cap- 
tain could  not  convev  the  remains  of  Mr.  Douglas  to  Honolulu,  as  his 
vessel  was  filled  with  wood,  canoes,  food,  &c. 

"  In  the  afternoon,  however,  Edward  Gumey,  the  English  guide,  ar- 
rived. He  stated  that,  on  the  12th  instant,  about  ten  minutes  before 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Douglas  arrived  at  his  house  on  the 
mountain,  and  wished  him  to  point  out  the  road  to  Hilo,  and  to  accom- 
any  him  a  short  distance.  Mr.  Douglas  was  then  alone,  but  said  that 
is  man  had  given  out  the  day  before;  referring,  probably,  to  John,  Mr. 
DieU's  colored  man.  Having  taken  breakfast,  Edward  accompanied 
Mr.  Douglas  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile;  and,  after  directing  nim  in 
the  path,  and  warning  him  of  the  traps,  proceeded  about  half  a  mile 
further  with  him.  Mr.  Douglas  then  dismissed  the  guide,  after  expres- 
sing his  anxiety  to  reach  Hilo  by  evening,  thinking  that  he  coula  find 
out  the  way  himself.  Just  before  Edward  left  him,  he  warned  him  par- 
ticularly or  three  bullock-traps,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  ahead;  two 
of  them  directly  on  the  road,  the  other  on  one  side. 

"  Edward  now  returned  home  to  skin  some  bullocks  which  he  had 
previously  killed.  About  eleven  o'clock,  two  natives  came  in  pursuit 
of  him,  saying  that  the  European  was  dead,  and  that  they  had  found 
him  in  the  pit  in  which  th«  bullock  was.  They  stated  that,  as  they 
were  coming  up  to  this  pit,  one  of  them,  observing  some  of  the  clothing 
on  the  side,  exclaimed  "  Lole!"  and,  in  a  moment  afterwards,  discov- 
ered Mr.  Douglas  within  the  pit,  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  bul- 
lock. Edward  accordingly  ran  to  the  house  for  a  musket  and  ball. 
On  reaching  the  pit,  he  found  Mr.  Douglas  lying  upon  his  right  side, 
and  the  bullock  standing  upon  his  body.  He  shot  the  animal,  de- 
scended into  the  pit,  drew  the  carcass  to  the  other  end  of  it,  and  got 
out  the  body  of  the  poor  traveller.  His  cane  was  with  him,  but  the 
bundle  and  dog  were  missing.  Edward,  knowing  that  he  had  a  bundle, 
asked  for  it.  After  a  few  moments'  search,  a  loud  barking  was  heard 
at  a  short  distance  ahead,  on  the  road  leading  to  Hilo;  and,  on  reaching 
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the  spot,  the  dog  was  found  with  the  bundle.  On  further  ezamhiatioD, 
it  appeared  that  Mr.  Douglas  had  stopped  for  a  moment  and  looked 
into  an  empty  pit,  and  also  into  that  wherein  the  bullock  was  taken ; 
that,  after  passing  on  up  the  bill  some  fifteen  fathoms,  he  laid  down  his 
bundle,  ana  returned  to  the  fatal  pit ;  and  that,  while  looking  in,  by 
making  a  misstep,  or  by  some  other  means,  he  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
infuriated  animal,  who  speedily  executed  the  work  of  death. 

"  The  body  was  covered  in  part  with  stones  ;  which  circumstance  is 
thought  to  have  prevented  its  being  entirely  crushed.  After  removing 
it,  £award  took  charge  of  the  dog  and  bundle,  and  of  Mr.  Douglas's 
chronometer,  his  pocket  compass,  keys  and  money,  found  upon  him  ; 
and,  having  hired  the  natives  to  carry  the  bodv  to  the  shore,  (a  distance 
of  about  twenty-seven  miles'),  accompanied  tnem,  and  came  thence  to 
Hilo.  The  letter  adds  :  *  This  narrative  clears  up  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  rested  upon  the  whole  matter  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  will  afford  a 
pretty  satisfactory  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Douglas  met  his 
awful  death.'  The  writers  then  propose  to  the  consul  to  send  the  body 
to  Hilolu,  should  the  captain  consent  to  convey  it ;  if  he  should  not,  the 
corpse  was  to  be  interred.  We  are  not  aware  which  course  was 
adopted.  The  black  man  mentioned  in  the  letter  probably  lost  his  way, 
and  perished  in  the  moimtains,  as  he  has  not  since  been  heard  of." — 
(^Gard.  Mag.) 


Art.  VI.    Meteorological  Notice. 

FOR  JUNE. 


The  month  of  June  was  almost  unprecedented  for  its  de^e  of  cold, 
cloudy,  and  wet  weather.  During  the  previous  part  of  this  month  the 
thermometer  ranged  scarcely  up  to  the  temperate  point.  North  and 
easterly  winds  were  prevalent,  with  misty  weather  and  drizzling  rains. 
After  this  a  few  days  of  bright  sunshine  succeeded,  which,  however, 
lasted  only  a  short  time;  cloudy  weather,  with  easterly  winds,  set  in, 
and,  with  but  little  intermission,  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  month. 

Thermometer. — Mean  temperature,  67^  40' — ^highest,  85^  ;  lowest, 
85**  above  zero. 

Winds. — N.  nine  days — N.  E.  nine — ^E.  four — S.  E.  one — S.  five — 
W.  two  days. 

Force  of  the  FTtW.— Brisk,  eighteen  dajrs — flight,  twelve  days. 

Character  of  the  FT^afAer.— Fine,  fourteen  days— Fair,  two  days — 
Ci^ouDY,  foiuteen  days. 

Rainy,         days. 
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ORIGINAL   COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  On  the  Use  of  the  Osage  Orange  {Madura  auran^ 
tiaca),  as  Food  for  Silk-ioorms.  By  T.  S.  P.,  Beaver- 
dam,  Va. 

Some  months  ago,  the  Farmer's  Register  contained  a  transla- 
tion of  an  interesting  article  by  M.  Bonafons,  giving  the  result 
of  an  experiment  on  feeding  the  silk-worm  on  the  leaves  of  the 
Macliira.  Although  the  authority  of  that  gentleman  may  be 
regarded  as  decisive  on  any  matter  connected  with  the  culture 
of  silk,  yet,  as  many  substitutes  for  the  mulberry  have  been  suc- 
cessively used  and  discarded,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  the 
maclura  might  share  the  same  fate.  On  trial,  however,  I  find  it 
to  answer  all  the  purposes  for  which  M.  Bonafons  recommended 
it ;  and  as  the  silk  business  is  becoming  an  important  branch  of 
the  industry  of  the  United  States,  I  am  induced  to  detail,  in 
corroboration  thereof,  the  result  of  my  own  experiment. 

In  the  month  of  May  I  had  a  few  thousand  eggs  to  hatch ; 
and,  during  the  three  first  ages,  the  worms  were  fed  exclusively 
on  the  leaves  of  the  maclura.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  age  they  were  divided  into  several  parcels,  with  a  view  of 
giving  to  each  a  separate  kind  of  food.  About  one  third  were 
continued  on  the  same — the  native  mulberry  was  given  to  an 
equal  number — a  portion  of  the  balance  was  led  on  the  maclura 
and  Chinese  mulberry  indiscriminately^and  the  remainder  on 
the  Chinese  mulberry  alone.     During  the  process,  I  could  not 

1)erceive  that  the  worms  manifested  any  partiality  between  the 
eaves  of  the  maclura  and  those  of  the  Chinese  mulberry,— if 
they  evinced  any,  it  was  certainly  not  in  favor  of  the  latter.  But 
they  greatly  preferred  either  to  the  leaves  of  the  red  mulberry, 
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some  of  which  I  would  occasionaDy  lay  on  the  shelves,  where 
they  would  suffer  them  to  remain  untD  compelled  by  hunger  to 
eat  them.  On  the  contraiy,  when  those  which  had  the  red  mul- 
berry leaves  assigned  them,  were  furnished  with  a  few  of  the 
maclura,  they  would  collect  around  the  latter  and  devour  them 
with  avidity,  before  they  would  begin  to  feed  on  their  accustomed 
diet. 

The  relative  value,  however,  of  the  maclura  and  Chinese 
mulberry,  for  the  production  of  silk,  was  only  to  be  fully  deter- 
mined after  the  formation  of  the  cocoons.  It  may  be  recollected 
by  those  who  read  the  article  of  M.  Bonafons,  that  he  regarded 
the  maclura  as  chiefly  valuable  for  feeding  the  worms  during 
their  early  ages  ;  that  subsequently  they  should  be  supplied  with 
the  mulberry,  their  natural  food ;  and  that,  though  the  former 
would  produce  silk  of  a  fair  quality,  yet  it  would  be  inferior,  and 
in  diminished  quantity,  compared  with  the  product  of  the  mul- 
berry. I  find  this  to  be  true  as  it  regards  the  maclura  and  Chi- 
nese mulberry — so  far,  at  least,  as  respects  the  size  of  the  cocoon  ; 
but  the  maclura  is  at  least  of  equal  value  with  the  red  or  native 
mulberry.  The  worms  fed  on  the  Chinese  mulberry  spun 
cocoons  weighing  from  thirty  to  forty-five  grains  ; — those  raised 
on  the  maclura  and  Chinese  mulberry  combined  made  their  balls 
somewhat  lighter  on  the  average, — while  the  weight  of  those  ob- 
tained from  the  maclura  and  Uie  red  mulberry  respectively  was 
about  equal,  and  still  less  than  either  of  the  preceding.  The 
quality  of  the  thread  for  manufacturing  purposes  I  am  unable  to 
pronounce  upon,  not  having  yet  submitted  specimens  to  a  com- 
petent judge.  The  cocOons  were  nearly  all  of  a  pale  straw 
color. 

If  the  value  of  the  maclura  consisted  only  in  furnishing  food 
for  the  silk-worm,  it  might,  from  its  extreme  hardiness,  and  con- 
sequent exemption  from  late  spring  frosts,  be  deemed  well  wor- 
thy of  planting  ;  but  when  to  this,  other  important  uses  to  which 
it. may  be  applied  are  superadded,  it  appears  to  present  irresisti- 
ble claims  to  the  notice  of  the  farmer  and  horticulturist.  I  may 
therefore  be  excused  for  dwelling  more  at  large  on  its  merits, 
which  have' as  yet  scarcely  began  to  be  appreciated,  or  even 
known.* 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  scarcity  of  timber 
has  for  many  years  been  sensibly  felt ;  notwithstanding  which, 
our  forests  still  continue  to  disappear.  To  mitigate  the  evils  of 
this  alarming  destruction,  efforts  have  frequently  been  made  to 
substitute  live  for  dead  fences  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  hedges 
have  not,  to  any  considerable  extent,  answered  the  purposes  of 
an  enclosure.  After  aU  the  trouble  and  expense  that  have  been 
bestowed  upon  them,  they  have,  in  most  instances,  finally  dwin- 
dled away  and  been  rooted  out.     Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
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the  plants  used  in  their  construction  have  been  too  feeble  in  their 
constitution,  and  therefore  incapable  of  attaining  the  necessary 
size  and  development.  Now  it  has  been  confidently  asserted, 
that  the  maclura  will  make  a  most  substantial  and  imper\'ipus 
hedge — a  fact  which  cannot  well  be  doubted  by  any  person  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  it*  manner  of  growth.  The 
branches  are  thickly  set,  and  the  lateral  ones  almost  uniformly 
take  a  horizontal  direction  :  they  are,  moreover,  armed  with  a 
number  of  sharp  and  very  rigid  spines,  which  do  not  disappear, 
as  has  been  stated,  after  one  or  two  years,  but  remain  perma- 
nently. The  plants  grow  with  such  vigor,  that  it  would  only 
require  a  few  years,  under  careful  treatment,  to  rear  an  excellent 
hedge  from  the  seed.  To  those  who  are  fond  of  the  ornamental 
it  may  be  also  recommended  for  the  extreme  lustre  of  its  foliage 
and  the  magnificence  of  its  fruit. 

Hitherto  the  means  of  propagating  the  maclura  have  been 
rather  limited.  It  grows  but  indifferently  from  cuttings,  and  not 
with  certainty  from  slips  of  the  roots.  The  only  mode  which 
can  be  depended  on  for  extensive  increase,  is  by  the  seed.  These 
have  not  often  been  perfected  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
owing  partly  to  the  small  number  of  trees  which  gentlemen  have 
introduced  into  their  grounds  ;  and  also  to  inattention  to  the  fact 
rhai  they  are  dioecious.  With  a  knowledge  of  this  characteristic, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  having  them  to  bear  abundantly.  There 
is  one  growing  in  my  garden,  now  seven  or  eight  years  old,  which 
has  matured  its  fruit  for  a  year  or  two  past,  and  which  would 
have  borne  considerably  earlier,  had  not  the  staminate  plant  per- 
ished which  was  ordered  with  it.  The  one  which  was  subse- 
quently obtained  was  feeble  in  its  growth,  and  slow  in  flowering. 
Last  year  the  number  of  seeds  it  ripened  amounted  to  many 
thousands.  These  readily  vegetated  in  the  sprmg,  and  the  seed- 
lings are  now  growing  in  nursery  rows,  as  finely  as  could  be  de- 
sired. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  compress  my  remarks 
into  a  smaller  space  ;  but,  before  concluding,  1  will  take  the 
liberty  to  suggest,  to  some  of  our  enterprising  seedsmen,  the  pro- 
prie^  of  obtaining  a  parcel  of  the  seed  of  the  maclura  from  its 
native  forests.  They  may  be  gathered  in  any  quantity  on  the 
Red  River,  and  in  the  contiguous  parts  of  Arkansas.  It  is  the 
practice  now  to  compass  sea  and  land  to  discover  a  new  vegeta- 
ble for  our  tables,  or  a  flower  for  the  parterre ;  and  while  the 
seeds  of  these  productions  meet  with  a  ready  sale,  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  taste  for  horticultural  pursuits,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  a  considerable  demand  will  also  be  found  for  those 
of  a  plant,  which  combines,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  useful 
with  the  ornamental.  Yours, 

Beaverdamy  Va.^  7th  mo.y  1836.  T.  S.  P. 
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Art.  II.  On  the  Cultivation  of  several  of  the  most  beautiful 
Species  and  Varieties  of  Cactus  and  Cereus.  In  a  Series  of 
Papers.     By  J.  W.  Russell. 

Cereus  flagellif6rmis  (creeping  cereus),  is  an  old  inhabitant 
of  the  stove  and  green-house.  The  stems  of  the  plant,  when  in 
a  healthy  luxuriant  slate,  resemble  a  whip-lash,  whence  its  trivial 
name,  flagellif6rmis%  This  interesting  species,  when  interspersed 
with  some  of  its  co-species,  that  are  of  a  more  robust  growth, 
makes  an  elegant  contrast,  showing,  to  the  most  careless  observer, 
the  difference  in  the  habits  of  growth  in  the  same  family  of  plants. 
The  flowers  expand  their  blossoms  m  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  and  are  of  a  dark  rose  color,  arranged  indiscriminately^ 
along  the  stems  of  the  plants, — although  sometimes  a  number  of 
them  are  closely  set  together,  not  in  a  cluster ^  but  in  one  straight 
line,  one  or  two  inches  apart.  It  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  has 
been  cultivated  more  than  one  hundred  years. 

Epiphyllum  specidsum  Haworth  {Ckcius  specidsus  JB.  R.) 
is  also  an  old  favorite:  the  stems  of  the  plant  are  thin  and  flat, 
from  one  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  width,  and  of  a  very  ir- 
regular habit  of  growth ;  but  by  judicious  pruning  it  can  be 
made  an  elegant  plant.  Stands  of  a  circular  form,  or  flat,  in  the 
shape  of  a  ladder,  should  be  used  for  training  this  plant  to  ;  the 
shape  of  the  stand,  however,  may  be  left  altogether  to  the  taste 
of  the  cultivator,  as  something  of  the  kind  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary, to  train  up  the  shoots,  that  they  may  be  kept  in  regular 
order.  The  superfluous  growths  must  be  taken  off  with  a  sharp 
knife,  remembering  to  reserve^  if  possible,  the  strongest  growths. 
The  admirable  appearance  of  this  plant  when  in  full  bloom  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  every  person ;  its  beautiful  rose  or  blush 
colored  flowers  expand  in  June  and  July,  and  the  plant  presents 
a  splendid  show  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  sides  of  the  stems,  and  the  dark  colored 
vein,  which  is  generally  observable,  that  leads  from  the  centre  of 
the  stem  to  the  bud,  is  almost  a  sure  sign  of  a  flower.  This 
species  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  has  been  cultivated 
about  twenty-five  years. 

Epiphyllum  truncitum  Haworth  (C&ctus  truncitus  Lk.)  is  a 
fine  sort :  the  stems  are  flat,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  width  : 
the  extremity  of  the  shoot  is  scolloped  out  as  though  bitten  off 
by  an  animal :  the  flowers  are  of  a  darker  shade  than  those  of 
specidsum,  and  more  elongated — ^the  habit  of  the  plant  more 
close  and  compact :  this  has  been  cultivated  ten  or  twelve  years. 

Cereus  AckermAnt  is  a  new  variety,  and  rivals  the  far-famed 
Cereus  speciosissimus  in  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  ;  however,  it 
is  deficient  of  the  fine  purple  tinge  which  is  so  prominent  a  fea- 
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ture  on  the  inner  petals  of  the  latter  plant.  The  flowers  expand 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  continue  three  or  four  days  in  great 
perfection,  and  they  are  also  equally  large  ;  by  some  cultivators 
iX  is  esteemed  second  to  none  of  its  co-species  that  are  yet  known. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  resembles  £.  speci6sum;  the  stems  are  more 
fleshy  and  broader,  and  of  a  lighter  green  color  ;  sometimes  the 
young  growths  are  quadrangular  or  four-sided,  but  they  ultimately 
grow  out  to  a  thin  expansion,  broad  and  flat.  The  time  of  flow- 
ering is  in  May  and  June  :  it  has  been  cultivated  but  five  or  six 
years. 

Cereus  Jenkensdnta  is  also  a  new  variety,  and  resembles  E.  spe- 
cidsum  in  its  habit  of  growth :  the  flowers  are  of  the  same  shape, 
only  considerably  larger:  the  color  an  elegant  crimson:  lime  of 
flowering  June  and  July,  and  has  been  cultivated  about  four 
years. 

Cereus  Vand^sia  is  quite  new  and  scarce:  this  also  resembles 
E.  specidsum  in  its  habit  of  growth  ;  the  flowers  are  of  the 
same  shape,  but  as  large  as  those  of  Jenkensdnta,  and  a  shade 
darker  in  color.  It  is  a  free  grower,  and  well  adapted  for  train- 
ing to  a  trellis,  or  a  round  stand.  Time  of  flowering,  July  and 
August. 

Opuntia  vulg&ris  Hawarth  C&ctus  Opuntia  L.  (Indian  fig), 
has  been  cultivated  more  than  two  hundred  years.  It  is  too 
weU  known  to  need  any  description  ;  with  good  treatment  it 
will  grow  luxuriantly.  Its  large  fleshy  broad  stems  are  admi- 
rably well  adapted  for  grafting  all  the  kinds  I  have  now  spoken 
of  upon,  which  can  be  done  in  the  foUowing  very  simple  manner, 
viz: — ^first,  take  off  the  cutting  from  the  plant  that  you  wish  to 
insert  on  the  Indian  fig — then  make  an  incision  in  the  stem  with 
a  sharp  penknife,  as  near  the  same  shape  and  size  as  possible  as 
that  01  the  cutting  ;  observe  to  take  the  piece  out  so  as  to  allow 
the  scion  to  be  inserted  about  an  inch  deep.  If  this  is  neatly 
done  there  is  no  fear  of  success.  Let  any  person  imagine  the 
splendid  effect  a  large  plant  will  have  four  or  five  feet  high, 
spreading  in  every  direction,  with  some  of  the  sorts  here  men- 
tioned grafted  on  it,  growing  most  luxuriantly  and  flowering  pro-i 
fusely;  this  I  have  seen — and  I  can  assure  every  reader  of  this 
that  it  was  a  beautiful  object. 

I  hope  ere  long  to  see  this  very  interesting  family  of  plants 
more  generaUy  cultivated,  and  the  compost  recommended  in  my 
former  papers  tried,  which  I  think  will  be  aU  that  is  necessary, 
to  ensure  its  permanent  use,  in  preference  to  the  sandy  soil,  des- 
titute of  any  richness,  which  is  generally  recommended. 

Yours, 

JHount  Auburn,  August  8,  1836.  J.  W.  Russell. 
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Art.   III.     Calendar  of  Plants  and  Shrubs  in  bloom  from  the 
month  of  May  to  October^  inclusive.    By  the  Conductors.  . 

In  the  month  of  July,  a  larger  number  of  herbaceous  peren- 
nials are  in  flower  than  in  any  other  during  the  season;  and  where 
there  is  not  a  good  collection,  the  flower  border  presents  rather 
a  barren  and  uncheerful  appearance  to  the  lover  of  r  lora.  Roses 
and  spring  flowers,  generally,  are  gone,  and  annual  flowers  have 
not  yet  come  into  bloom,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  early  ones 
of  not  a  very  showy  character.  By  fall  planting,  which  we  have 
several  times  recommended,  and  which  we  now  again  remind  our 
readers  of,  as  the  season  is  rapidly  approaching  in  which  it  should 
be  done,  many  kinds  of  annuals  will  bloom  much  finer  than  if  the 
planting  of  such  was  delayed  until  spring.  We  hope  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  desirous  of  adorning  their  gardens  with  an- 
nual flowers  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  wiU  not  let  the  op- 
portunity pass  by. 

The  plants  in  pots,  distributed  on  the  lawn  or  on  the  borders, 
will  now  have  partly  made  tlieir  summer  growth.  Hydrangeas 
will  be  in  full  bloom,  and  when  the  specimens  are  large,  and  cov- 
ered with  numerous  clusters  of  flowers,  they  present  a  showy  dis- 
play. Lemon  and  orange  trees,  if  loaded  with  fruit,  have  a  fine 
effect.  Petunias  of  the  two  kinds,  phoenicea  and  nyctaginifl6ra, 
planted  in  vases  and  elevated  on  pedestals,  as  reconmiended  in 
^ur  last,  have  an  imposing  appearance,  and  are  unique  in  their 
kind.  But  we  have  some  remarks  to  make  on  the  suitable  varie- 
ties of  plants  for  vases,  which  we  shall  give  at  some  future  time. 

July. — Of  shrubs  in  flower,  there  are  the  Azalea  viscdsa, 
Spirae^a  laevigJita,  iTypericum  Kalmidnum,  Magn61ia  glauca,  the 
smoke  tree  and  honeysuckles;  and  other  kinds,  which  were  enu- 
merated last  month,  remain  in  bloom:  the  herbaceous  plants, 
which  are  numerous,  are  as  follows: — Crentiana  crinita  and  cru- 
ci^ta,  the  former  beautiful:  Campanula  carpdthica,  aziirea,  ag- 
greg^ta,  nitida,  medium,  Trach^lium  pl^no,  lilifldra,  sarmdtica, 
collina,persicaef61ia,  p.  fldrepl^noand  fldrepl^no  ^bo,  Lorr^jti, 
and  eliptica,  Phl6x  rosea,  camea,  Shep6rdt  fimbri-kta,  p3nrami- 
d&lis  &lba,  p.  pendulifldra,  and  undulkta  pumila;  all  these  are 
elegant,  particularly  rdsea  and  fimbri^ta:  Verdnica  neglecta,  hy- 
brida,  spilria,  61egans  and  spick ta  pi!miila:  Delphinium  grandifl6- 
rum  and  grandifldrum  fldre  pl^no:  Gaill4u*dia  aristkta,  in  flower 
all  summer:  CEnoth^ra  glauca,  microcdrpa  ^splendid),  Fraz^ 
and  grandifldra,  Core6psis  Atkinsomdna,  tripteris,  and  lanceo- 
IJita;  the  latter  extremely  fine:  Spirae^a  lobJtta,  ulmkria  and  ul- 
mkria  variegkta,  £pil6bium  spicktum,  Polem6nium  csri!deum 
and  caerideum  fldre  41bo:  Coronilla  viminea,  Dracoc^phalum 
ripens,  and  altai^nse,  Astr&ntia  mkjor,  Pentst^mon  difiiisum,  ovk- 
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turn,  r6seum  and  digitalis,  Potentilla  nepalensis,  atrosanguinea, 
Russellidna  and  Mayidna:  Torraentilla  r6ptans,  fl6re  pl^no; 
this  is  a  charming  little  plant  for  rock  work:  Ferbdscum  pyramidii- 
lis,  C61sia  cretica,  Ac6nitum  napellus,  H&llert  and  ^Ibidum,  G^um 
cbccineum,  •dscl^pia^  tuberdsa,  Digitalis  liitea  and  the  common 
purple  and  white,  LysimSichia  vulgaris  and  quadrifilia,  Pren&n- 
ihes  integrifdlia,  Mondrdo  purpiireaj  Stdtice  Gmelina,  L4thyru8 
grandifl6rus,  Lychnis  chalcedonica  var.  pl^no  albo  and  pi.  coc- 
cinea  and  L,  grandifldra,  Cimicifuga  foe'tida,  Eschscholtzia  cali- 
f6rnica,  O'xalis  D6ppet,  Lupinus  polyphyllus,  sweet-williams, 
holy  hocks,  pinks  of  all  kinds,  &c.  The  following  kinds  of  lilies 
are  in  full  bloom  this  month: — Lilium  cdndidum,  longifldrum, 
jap6nicum,  bulbiferum,  spectdbile,  c6ncoIor:  Gladiolus  natal^n- 
sis  and  byzdntium  also  bloom  finely  this  month,  if  planted  in  the 
autumn.     They  are  perfectly  hardy. 

The  plants  wintered  in  frames,  and  turned  out  into  the  borders 
as  recommended,  in  the  month  of  May,  will  now  be  in  fuU  bloom; 
such  as  Ferb^na  chamsedrifdiia,  JIfimulus  rdseus,  Commelina 
tuberdsa,  and  coglestis,  Sen^cio  61egans,  red  and  white  double- 
flowered;  S&lvia  Grkhamt,  Calendrinia  grandifldra,  Pyr^thrum 
parth^nium,  stocks,  calceolarias,  fuchsias,  anagallises,  petunias, 
schizanthuses,  chrysanthemums,  sweet  scabiouses,  &c. 

Among  the  annuals,  the  candy-tuft  is  beautiful,  when  planted 
in  large  patches;  the  sweet-alyssum  is  very  delicate,  and  forms  a 
pretty  companion  to  the  former,  and  is  valuable  for  its  fragrance. 
The  eschscholtzias  will  be  now  in  fuU  flower:  we  do  not  know 
of  a  more  splendid  ornament  to  the  flower  border  than  the  E. 
crdcea.  It  is  yet  rare;  but  as  it  seeds  freely,  we  hope  it  wiU  be- 
come more  common  by  another  season.  We  have  had  single 
plants  this  year,  which  have  covered  a  piece  of  ground  a  yard 
across,  that  were,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  one  mass  of  rich 
orange  colored  blossoms.  That  charming  little  annual,  the  GiOa 
tricolor,  now  begins  to  bloom:   it  should  be  in  every  garden. 

Among  the  running  plants,  Maurdndya  Barclayana  Lophos- 
p6rmum  erub6scens,  CobcB^a  scdndens,  Caldmpelis  scibra,  and 
the  new  dark  nasturtium,  if  kept  over  the  winter  and  turned  out, 
will  now  flower  abundantly.  In  large  gardens  a  greater  number 
can  be  admitted;  but  these  are'  such  as  are  desirable  in  choice 
collections. 
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Art.  IV.     On  the  Germination  of  the  ^elumbium  Spedosum. 
By  J.  L.  R. 

Having  received  from  a  frieDd  a  fresh  nut  of  this  splendid 
oriental  plant,  J  was  induced  to  watch  the  development  of  its 
germination.  After  remaining  in  a  glass  of  pure  water  on  my 
mantel  for  about  three  weeks,  I  perceived  a  wide  dehiscence 
near  its  summit,  and  the  first  emission  of  young  roots.  A  com- 
post of  clay,  vegetable  mould  and  sand,  in  nearly  equal  parts, 
was  then  provided,  and  the  nut  partially  planted  in  it.  The  pot 
was  then  plunged  in  another,  glazed  and  water-tight,  and  covered 
with  river  water  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches.  In  a  few 
days  the  first  leaf  appeared,  curiously  convoluted,  by  its  ridges 
being  rolled  towards  its  disk.  Not  long  after  its  expansion  an- 
other made  its  appearance,  and  in  the  course  of  a  month  five 
have  been  developed  in  considerable  vigor.  The  plant  then 
seemed  to  make  a  pause  for  a  few  days,  when  I  perceived  a 
strong  and  thick  rhizoma  pushing  downwards  from  the  axis,  and 
throwing  out  a  profusion  of  roots  about  half  the  distance  of  its 
length  ;  till  finally  a  new  leaf  has  been  evolved  from  the  extremi- 
ty of  this  root  stake. 

I  have  noticed,  in  the  first  volume  of  your  magazine  (p.  350), 
that  a  fine  plant  of  this  species  was  thriving  under  the  culture  of 
the  Hon.  John  Lowell.  What  has  been  the  fate  of  the  plant  ? 
Has  Mr.  Lowell  succeeded  in  flowering  it  ? 

The  germination  of  the  nelumbium  is  interesting,  on  account 
of  the  seeming  absence  of  cotyledons,  and  thus  possessmg  the 
anomalous  character  of  an  exogenous  acotyledonous  plant.  Much 
uncertainty  exists  respecting  its  true  physiological  development. 
On  the  outside  of  the  base  of  the  albumen  is  the  embryo,  en- 
closed in  a  membranous  bag  or  sack.  This,  by  Richard,  was 
considered  its  cotyledon,  and  he  accordingly  placed  the  genus 
among  the  monocotyledons  and  Endogenes.  De  CandoUe  and 
Mirbel  considered  it  as  exogenous  and  dicotyledonous,  regarding 
the  'sack  as  a  peculiar  membrane,  and  possessing,  also,  a  two- 
lobed  embryo.  From  the  structure  of  the  stem,  the  character 
of  its  leaves,  and  also  of  its  flowers  and  fruits,  little  doubt  can 
remain  that  it  more  properly  should  be  arranged  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  two  latter  botanists. 

The  sacred  Lotus  of  the  Nile  is  the  present  species^  Ac- 
cording to  Delile  this  celebrated  locality  of  antiquity  cannot 
boast  of  its  present  possession.  Ih  China,  where  it  is  exten- 
sively cultivated,  its  rhizoma  and  nuts  afibrd  a  considerable  arti- 
cle of  food.  These,  served  up  with  apricots,  walnuts  and  ice, 
were  offered  at  brealdast  to  the  British  ambassador  and  his  suite. 
Some  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  deities  are  repre&ented  as 
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sitting  on  its  broad  and  peltate  leaves,  thus  distinguishing  it  as  a 
sacred  plant. 

My  plant  ^elumbium  specidsum  var.  &lbum,  is  freely  offered 
to  any  one  who  desires  to  grow  this  rare  and  splendid  flower  in 
a  conservatory  or  proper  aquarium.  J.  L.  R. 

August^  1836. 


Art.  V.  On  the  Cultivation  and  Propagation  of  the  Pink 
(pianthu8)j  more  particularly  the  Carnation^  Picotee^  and 
Pink.     By  S.  Walker. 

<<  Jove's  flower:  and,  if  my  skill  is  not  beguiled, 
He  was  Jove's  flower  when  Jove  was  but  a  child." 

Permit  me,  dear  Sirs,  through  the  pages  of  your  valuable  Mag- 
azine, to  submit  a  few  hints  to  your  readers  on  the  cultivation  and 
propagation  of  some  of  the  varieties  of  this  beautiful  class  of 
flowers,  viz.  the  carnation,  picotee  and  pink.  The  cultivation 
of  these  plants  has  occupied  the  attention,  and  called  forth  the  la- 
bor and  care,  of  some  of  the  great  and  good  in  ages  that  have 
passed  away.  Would  it  be  asking  too  much  of  the  present  gene- 
ration, while  '*  the  school-master  is  abroad,"  to  turn  aside  a  few 
moments,  and  admire  nature  in  ^'  her  holiday  suit  and  Sunday 
clothes  ?"  I  will  take  it  for  granted,  it  is  not;  indeed,  I  cannot  but 
believe  a  love  of  flowers,  and  a  taste  for  cultivating  them,  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  every  section  of  the  country:  if  we  look  to  the  east 
or  to  the  west,  to  the  north  or  to  the  south,  we  see  magazines 
and  newspapers  springing  up,  devoted  to  floricuhure.  Such  be- 
ing the  case,  I  am  induced  to  send  you  the  present  article,  al- 
though I  am  aware  I  can  add  but  very  little,  with  advantage,  to 
what  others  have  already  said  on  the.  cultivation  of  these  plants, 
or  bring  anything  new  before  your  readers;  yet  I  shall  endeavor 
to  select  and  lay  before  them,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  direc- 
tions and  opinions  of  others,  and  a  few  general  remarks  of  my 
own,  on  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  pink,  picotee  and  car- 
nation. 

The  Carnation: — Modern  florists  value  this  plant  highly,  and 
distinguish  it  mto  fourx  classes.  First,  flakes^  of  two  colors  only; 
the  ground  white,  with  a  large  stripe  of  scarlet,  crimson  or  other 
color,  going  quite  through  the  petals.     Second,  bizointB  (aigoi- 
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fyingodd,  irregular) ;  with  flowers  striped  or  rarieg&ted  with  three 
or  four  diflerent  colors,  with  irregular  stripes  or  spots.  Third, 
picoteesj  piquettes^  or  piqueties;  edge  fringed,  usually  having  a 
white  ground,  with  spots  or  small  stripes  of  scarlet,  red,  purple, 
or  other  colors.  To  enumerate  the  varieties  would  be  useless, 
says  Green,  as  they  are  not  permanent,  and  every  country  pro- 
ducing new  flowers  almost  every  year,  which,  though  at  first 
raising  they  may  be  greatly  valued,  in  two  or  three  years  become 
so  common  as  to  be  of  little  worth,  especially  if  they  prove  de- 
fective of  any  one  good  property,  and  are  turned  out  to  make 
room  for  new  sorts.  I  will  therefore  refer  my  readers  to  the 
lists  of  the  florists  and  nurserymen,  who  import  them  or  raise 
them  from  seed,  who  have  a  great  variety  under  pompous  names. 
The  following  are  what  the  florists  call  the  good  properties  of  a 
carnation.  The  flower-stem  should  be  strong,  and  able  to  sup- 
port the  weight  of  the  flower  in  an  erect  position.  The  petals 
should  be  long,  broad,  and  stifi*,  and  easy  to  expand,  or,  as  the 
florists  terra  it,  should  make  free  flowers;  the  outer  circle  of  pe- 
tals should  turn  ofi*  gracefully,  in  an  horizontal  direction,  and 
should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  support  the  inner  petals,  which 
should  diminish  in  size  as  they  approach  the  centre.  The  petals 
should  lie  over  each  other  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  their  beauties 
can  meet  the  eye  at  once  ;  the  middle  of  the  flower  should  not 
advance  too  high  above  the  other  parts,  and  the  edges  should  be 
entire,  without  fringe,  notch,  or  indenture;  the  color  should  be 
bright  and  equally  marked  all  over  the  flower  ;  the  flower,  when 
blown,  should  be  very  full  of  petals,  and  the  outside  perfectly 
round  ;  the  stem  should  not  only  be  strong,  but  straight,  not  less 
4han  thirty,  nor  more  than  forty-five  inches  high  ;  the  flower 
should  not  be  less  than  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  petals 
well  formed — neither  so  many  as  to  appear  crowded,  nor  so  few 
as  to  appear  thin  ;  the  lower  or  outer  circle  of  petals,  conmionly 
called  the  guard-leaves,  should  be  substantial,  and  rise  perpen- 
dicularly about  half  an  inch  above  the  calyx  ;  the  caljnc  should  be 
at  least  an  inch  in  length,  and  sufficiently  strong  at  the  top  to 
keep  the  bases  of  the  petals  in  a  close  and  circular  body. 

Propagation  and  Culture  of  the  Carnation. — Having  obtained 
a  quantity  of  good  seeds,  prepare  a  proportionable  number  of 
pots  or  boxes,  filled  with  soil  mixed  with  rotten  cow-dung,  &c., 
mcorporated  well  together  ;  then  sow  the  seed  and  cover  them 
with  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  same  compost,  sifted 
finely;  place  the  pots  or  boxes  in  an  airy  part  of  the  garden;  keep 
the  soil  moist,  and  shade  them  from  the  mid-day  sun  and  heavy 
rains.  The  time  for  sowing  the  seed  is  about  the  first  of  May; 
in  about  twenty  days  the  plants  will  come  up,  and,  if  kept  clear 
from  weeds  and  duly  watered,  they  will  be  fit  for  transplantmg 
Sbout  the  first  of  August^  at  which  time  prepare  some  beds  of 
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the  same  compost  as  they  were  sown  in,  in  an  open,  airy  situa- 
tion; plant  them  in  rows,  about  ten  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and 
twelve  inches  from  row  to  row;  during  the  winter,  cover  the 
plants  with  pine  boughs,  or  any  otlier  light  covering; — by  these 
means  they  will  generally  flower  the  following  summer.  When 
they  begin  to  shoot  up  their  stalks  to  flower,  they  ought  to  be 
supported  by  sticks,  and  attentively  looked  after  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  blow,  to  ascertain  which  of  them  promise  to  be  good 
flowers;  pull  up  all  single  and  ill  colored  flowers,  to  allow  the 
others  more  air  and  room;  propagate  the  good  ones  by  layers. 

To  Propagate  by  Layers, — After  you  have  made  choice  of 
such  shoots  as  you  intend  to  propagate,  and  have  loosened  the 
soil  round  the  plant,  and,  if  necessary,  raised  it  with  fre^h  soil, 
that  it  may  be  level  with  the  shoot  intended  to  be  laid  down, 
strip  off  the  leaves  from  the  lower  part  of  the  shoot,  and  cut  off 
the  top  of  the  leaves;  make  choice  of  a  strong  joint,  the  third  or 
fourU)  from  the  crown  of  the  shoot;  then  with  a  sharp  knife  make 
a  slip  close  below  the  joint,  about  tliree  fourths  through  the 
shoot,  from  the  joint  upwards;  remove  the  swelling  part  of  the 
joint  where  the  slit  is  made,  so  that  the  part  slit  may  be  shaped 
like  a  tongue;  for  if  the  outer  skin  be  left  on,  it  will  prevent  their 
pushing  out  roots;  then  make  a  hole  in  the  earth  with  your  finger, 
just  where  the  tongue  in  the  shoot  is  to  come;  put  into  the  hole 
about  a  tea-spoon  full  of  silt,  or  fine  sand,  from  the  river;  then 
with  your  finger  and  thumb  gently  bend  the  shoot  into  the  earth, 
observing  to  keep  the  top  as  upright  as  possible,  that  the  sUt  may 
be  open;  and,  having  provided  forked  sticks  for  the  purpose, 
thrust  one  of  them  into  the  ground  so  that  the  forked  part  may 
take  hold  of  the  layer,  in  order  to  keep  it  down  in  its  proper 
place;  then  cover  the  shank  of  the  layer  with  soil,  giving  it  a 
gentle  watering,  which  should  be  repeated  as  often  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  promote  their  taking  root.  They  will  have  taken  root 
in  about  five  or  six  weeks;  cut  them  off  from  the  parent  plant, 
leaving  about  an  inch  of  the  stalk  below  the  incision  attached, 
and  plant  them  in  pots  or  beds,  or  in  the  borders,  as  you  intend 
to  bloom  them.  The  soil  suitable  for  the  carnation  and  pink  is 
rich  maiden  loam,  to  which  add  one  third  part  of  well  rotted 
cow  dung,  and  about  one  sixth  part  ^f  drift  sand  from  the  side  of 
the  river,  or  other  water  courses;  to  this  add  a  small  quantity  of 
air-slacked  lime,  say  a  quart  to  a  barrow  full,  and  about  double 
the  quantity  of  wood  ashes;  mix  these  well  together  several 
times  in  the  autumn  and  spring,  and  use  it  the  second  season ; 
protect  your  compost  with  boards  from  the  drenching  rains  and 
the  mid-summer  sun. 

To  Propagate  by  Pipings. — The  piping  of  the  carnation  is  not 

attended  with  a^  much  success  as  the  piping  of  the  pink.     Our 

•  warm  weather,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  is  much 
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against  this  method  of  propagating  the  carnation;  even  in  Eng- 
land not  more  than  one  half  of  the  pipings  that  are  put  in  ever 
take  root;  and  were  it  not  that  some  of  the  best  sorts  make  very 
little  and  very  short  shoots,  and  are  also  very  brittle,  and  diffi- 
cult to  propagate  by  layers,  I  should  recommend  that  the  piping 
of  carnations  should  be  discontinued:  but,  as  the  most  difficult 
sorts  to  propagate  are  generally  the  most  valuable,  I  will  make 
a  quotation  urom  Paxton,  which  appears  to  me  to  contain  the  best 
information  on  this  subject.  Prepare  a  slight  hot-bed  in  an 
eastern  aspect,  and  as  soon  as  the  heat  is  moderate,  lay  on  about 
six  inches  thickness  of  light  mould,  sifted  finely.  No  piping 
should  have  less  than  two  or  three  complete  joints.  Take  otf 
the  cutting  horizontally,  just  below  the  second  or  third  joint,  and 
merely  cut  off  the  leaves  fi-om  the  joint  that  is  to  be  inserted  into 
the  soil,  but  leave  the  others  entire,  except  the  tops,  which  cut 
off  square,  a  little  above  the  centre  of  the  crown  of  the  slyot. 
After  giving  the  earth  of  the  bed  a  moderate  watering,  place  on 
a  hand  or  bell  glass  to  mark  the  boundaries  in  which  the  pipings 
are  to  be  planted;  plant  the  pipings  half  an  inch  deep,  and  at 
least  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  distant  from  each  other. 
Many  authors,  and  among  the  number  Paxton,  say,  not  more 
than  an  inch  apart.  This  I  conceive  to  be  an  error,  and  one  of 
the  causes  of  failure  in  piping:  by  crowding  too  many  pipings 
under  the  glass,  they  hold  too  much  moisture,  and  damp  off. 
After  you  have  put  in  all  your  pipings,  give  them  a  gentle  water- 
ing, to  fix  the  soil  closely  about  them;  let  them  remain  unco\^er- 
ed  until  the  leaves  are  dry;  then  place  on  the  glasses,  and  press 
them  gently  down  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air;  give  the  pip- 
ings a  little  morning  sun,  but  always  shade  them  when  the  heat 
becomes  strong,  which  may  be  done  by  covering  the  glasses 
with  mats.  It  is  necessary,  after  the  first  week,  that  the  glasses 
be  occasionally  taken  off  to  admit  air,  but  this  must  never  be 
done  when  the  sun  is  powerful,  but  rather  in  cloudy  wBather,  or 
early  in  the  morning.  When  the  pipings  are  watered,  never 
place  the  glasses  over  them  until  the  leaves  are  dry,  and  then  not 
without  first  drying  the  glasses,  or  mildew  will  be  the  conse- 
quence; and  this  must  be^  continued  until  the  pipings  are  well 
rooted,  which  will  be  m  about  six  weeks,  when  the  glasses  may 
be  removed  altogether.  When  there  are  any  very  choice  varie- 
ties, I  would  recommend  that  they  be  piped  with  tumblers,  and 
put  only  one  piping  under  each  glass.  I  have  ahnost  invariably 
succeeded  in  this  manner,  when  the  piping  in  mass  has  been 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  failure. 

The  Cultivation  and  Propagation  of  the  Garden  Pink  (Di- 
&nthus  plumarius). — The  pink  is  more  hardy  than  the  carnation, 
and  may  be  propagated  with  success,  by  dividing  the  roots  in  the 
spring;  but  as  these  divisions  never  make  such  good  plants,  or ' 
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bloom  so  fine  as  layers  or  pipings,  it  is  a  desideratum  to  raise  new 
plants  every  year,  either  from  layers  or  pipings,  as  one  year  old 
plants  bloom  very  superior  to  those  of  any  other  age.  When 
your  pipings  are  prepared,  make  choice  of  a  shady  part  of  the 
garden;  let  the  soil  be  light  and  sandy;  put  your  pipings  in  after 
the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  the  carnation,  vt^atering 
them  with  a  fine  rose  watering-pot,  until  the  soil  is  completely 
saturated;  cover  them  with  a  hand  glass,  which  should  not  be 
removed  until  they  begin  to  grow ;  after  that  they  may  be  expos- 
ed in  the  morning  and  evening,  until  they  are  able  to  bear  the 
open  air.  The  usual  time  for  piping  the  pink  is  July;  but  I 
have  succeeded  much  better  when  I  have  attempted  it  in  Sep- 
tember. Our  dog-day  weather  is  generally  very  much  against 
the  propagating  of  pinks  by  piping.  The  pink  may  be  cultivat- 
ed from  seed  m  the  same  manner  as  the  carnation,  and  in  the 
samq  compost,  with  the  addition  of  a  Uttle  horse  manure.  Mad- 
dock  gives  the  following  as  the  criterion  of  a  fine  pink:  "  The 
stem  should  be  strong  and  erect,  and  not  less  than  twelve  inches 
high;  the  calyx  smallerand  shorter  than  the  carnation,  but  nearly 
similar  in  proportion,  as  well  as  in  the  formation  of  the  flower, 
which  should  not  be  less  than  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
The  petals  should  be  large,  broad  and  substantial,  and  very  finq 
fringed  of  serrated  edges,  free  from  notches  or  indentures ;  in 
short,  they  approach  nearest  to  perfection  when  the  fringe  or 
edge  is  so  fine  as  scarcely  to  be  discernible;  but  if  they  could  be 
obtained  entire,  it  would  be  desirable.  The  broadest  part  of  the 
lamina,  or  broad  end  of  the  petals,  should  be  perfectly  white,  and 
distinct  from  the  eye,  unless  it  be  a  laced  pink,  that  is,  one  orna- 
mented with  a  continuation  of  the  color  of  the  eye  round  it,  bold, 
clear,  and  distmct,  having  a  considerable  proportion  of  white  in 
the  centre,  perfecdy  fi-ee  from  tinge  or  spot.  The  eye  should 
consist  of  a  bright  or  dark  rich  crimson  or  purple,  resemblmg 
velvet,  but  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  black,  the  more  it  is 
esteemed:  its  proportion  should  be  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
white,  that  it  may  neither  appear  too  large  nor  too  small." 

The  importation  of  the  pink  and  carnation  into  this  country, 
from  England  or  from  France,  is  very  rarely  successful:  the  close 
air  and  the  scent  of  the  ship  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  fatal  to 
the  plants;  hence  these  fine  and  odoriferous  flowers  are  so  little 
known  or  cultivated.  We,  indeed,  find  pinks  and  carnations  of 
a  certain  sort^  in  almost  every  garden,  but  we  rarely  meet  with  a 
good  one.  I  have  met  with  specimens  of  the  carnation,  with 
high-sounding  name,  admired  by  its  owner  for  its  great  size;  but 
if  the  color  of  the  petals  had  been  green  instead  of  '*  brick-dust- 
red,"  it  would  have  readily  passed  for  a  cabbage-sprout.  With 
such  specimens,  how  can  we  expect  to  enlist  the  cultivated  mind 
and  tasteful  admirer  of  nature,  in  the  cultivation  of  this  lovely 
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flower?  The  average  price  of  carnations  and  picotees,  in  Eng- 
land, is  about  three  shillings  sterHng  per  pair — ^pinks,  one  shil- 
ling and  sixpence  per  pair,  with  a  few  exceptions  for  new  and 
scarce  varieties,  which  vary  from  five  to  twenty  shillings  per 
pair*  I  mention  these  facts,  to  contrast  the  prices  asked  and  re- 
ceived by  a  gardener  in  this  vicinity  for  one  hundred  plants  of 
the  carnation,  warranted  fine  and  of  colors  various  ! — Price  paid, 
and  I  believe  all  that  was  asked,  was  three  cents  each !  The  re- 
sult is,  the  purchaser  is  disgusted  with  his  bargain;  and  if  he  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  better  things,  he  might  have  ex- 
claimed, m  reply  to  the  following  line  of  the  poet, — 

"  And  pinks  of  smell  divinest," 
Carnations  of  shapes  and  colors  vilest. 

To  engage  our  friends  in  the  cause  of  Flora,  we  should  supply 
them  with  good  things  at  a  fair  price.  Taste,  like  truth,  does 
not  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  nor  is  it  confined  to  the  rich  or 
the  poor,  to  the  citizen  or  the  yeoman,  but  is  found  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  among  all  classes  of  society. 

.  In  conclusion,  dear  Sirs,  I  would  remark,  that  some  good  va- 
rieties of  the  carnation  and  the  pink  are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston.  A  few  years  since,  I  did  not  know  of  a  first-rate 
pink  in  the.  state  of  Massachusetts.  We  have  now  some  ten  to 
fifteen  varieties  of  the  best  sorts.  Mr.  Hill,  of  Boston,  has  long 
been  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  the  carnation;  and  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  add,  that  some  choice  varieties  are  now  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Haggerston,  at  the  seat  of  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  at 
Watertown.  A  variety  of  fine  pinks  may  be  found  at  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Cambridge,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Carter,  and 
dso  at  other  gardens  in  the  neighborhood.  Among  the  best 
sorts  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  I  would  name  Bow's 
Claudius,  Major  Shaw,  Lady  Cobbett,  Lm-d  Hamilton,  Queen 
Caroline,  Ford's  fine  seedlmg.  Bow's  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Nava- 
rino,    Pettit's  seedling,  Hawkins's  Beauty,    a  seedling  raised 

SCol.  Wilder,  of  Dorchester,  and  a  seedling  by  the  Messrs. 
3vey,  of  Cambridgeport.  The  two  latter  I  consider  as  pos- 
sessing many,  if  not  all,  the  properties  which  constitute  a  good 
pink.  We  may,  therefore,  hope  soon  to  have  more  than  one  of 
our  senses  gratified;  for 

"  Good  scents  do  purify  the  brain, 
Awake  the  fancy,  and  the  wits  refine." 

Yours,  &c.  S.  Walker, 

Roxburyy  Aug.  16,  1836. 
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Art.  VI.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Tree  Paony  (Pceonia  Moutan)^ 
including  its  history^  introduction  into  England^  the  production 
of  new  seedling  varieties^  propagation^  cultivation^  ^c.  By 
the  Conductors. 

The  tree  pseony,  and  its  varieties,  Pm6nia  Moutan  of  bota- 
nists, are  among  the  most  splendid  plants  of  which  our  gardens 
can  boast.  They  have  long  been  cultivated  in  England,  and 
have  there  become  quite  common — so  much  so,  that  there  are, 
probably,  but  few  gardens  that  lay  any  pretensions  to  beauty, 
which  are  not  adorned  by  the  gorgeous  blossoms  of  this  fine  tribe. 
In  this  country  they  are  yet  unknown  to  country  gardens,  and, 
perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  the  amateur  and  nursery  collec- 
tions in  and  about  our  principal  cities,  few  if  any  plants  are  to 
be  found.  The  comparatively  high  price  which  they  have  com- 
manded, and  still  command,  may  be,  perhaps,  one  cause  why 
they  are  less  often  sefl|;  but  we  apprehend  a  better  reason  ig, 
that  they  are  almost  unknown. 

The  conmion  double  red  paeony, — the  ornament  of  almost 
every  garden,— the  treasured  flower  of  the  humble  cottage— ex- 
panding its  gay  blossoms  when  but  few  other  plants  are  in  flower, 
— is  too  weU  known  to  -need  any  description.  When  this  was 
first  introduced  to  England,  it  commanded  an  equally  high  price 
with  that  of  the  tree  paeony  at  the  present  time,  nor  was  it  prob- 
ably less  admired;  and  although  numerous  varieties  of  it  have 
been  produced,  there  are  but  four  or  five  that  rival,  and  we  may 
almost  say,  none  that  surpass  it,  in  splendor.  As  common  as 
this  is,  the  idea  of  a  tree  pseony  is  quite  novel;  and  there  are  but 
few  persons  who  have  seen  one  in  bloom,  who  were  not  greatly 
surprised  to  hear  of  such  a  plant.  To  see  the  latter  grown  side 
by  side  with  the  former,  is  part  of  the  object  of  this  paper;  for 
,  though  at  present  quite  rare,  we  hope  to  see  the  time  when  every 
garden  wiU  be  enriched  by  its  truly  magnificent  blossoms. 

Long  before  the  plants  were  introduced  into  England,  they 
were  weU  known  from  the  botanical  and  other  works  upon  China 
and  Japan,  as  ako  from  the  repeated  representations  on  Chinese 
porcelain  and  paper  hangmgs,  and  in  their  paintings,  &c.  Many 
varieties  are  said  to  exist  in  China,  which  have  not  yet  been  in- 
troduced to  England,  and  the  London  Horticultural  Society 
possess  several  paintings  of  kinds  difierent  from  those  at  present 
to  be  found  in  gardens.  The  Chinese  are  so  selfish  in  regard  to 
all  the  plants  they  possess,  that,  whatever  price  is  offered,  they 
are  reluctant  to  sell  them,  and  oftentimes  deceive  purchasers,  by 
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selling  the  most  common  kmds  for  those  quite  rare;  and  this,  too, 
when  the  rare  ones,  to  us,  are  as  abundant  in  their  gardens  as  the 
more  common.  So  often  have  purchasers  been  deceived  in  this 
manner,  that,  from  the  hundreds  of  plants  that  have  been  import- 
ed into  England,  as  yet,  according  to  most  writers,  only  five  or 
SIX  are,  in  reality,  dissimilar.  Mr.  Sabine,  however,  in  the 
HorHcuUural  Transactions^  enumerates  seven;  and  in  the  JSTor- 
tus  BritannicuSy  eleven  Chinese  vacrieties  are  registered. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  some  of  the 
names  and  colors  of  the  varieties  which  are  said  still  to  exist  in 
the  Chinese  gardens.     That  there  are  a  great  number  we  have 
no  reason  to  doabt.     The  Chinese  are  great  lovers  of  beautiful 
plants,  and,  although  they  do  not  possess  a  knowledge  of  vegeta- 
'  ble  physiology,   sufficient  to  enable  them  to  prociu'e  new  kinds 
with  any  certainty,  yet  they  spare  no  exertions  to  do  so  as  far  as 
their  knowledge  extends,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  number  of 
kinds  of  camellias  and  other  plants  which  have  been  introduced. 
Various  travellers  have  made  great  statements  in  regard  to  the 
varieties  of  paeonies  they  possess;  too  great  reliance  is,  however, 
not  to  be  placed  upon  them,  for  perhaps  they  have  been  deceiv- 
ed.    The  only  good  evidence  of  any  such  existing  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  drawings  which  have  been  made  by  good  artists, 
and  who  have  colored  them  accurately  from  actually  growing  plants. 
Of  such,  five  were  executed  at  Cahton,  in  1806,  for  the  library 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  copies  of  them  have  been  made 
for  the  London  Horticultural  Society.     Two  of  them  are  refer- 
able to  the  P.  papaverkcea  Bknksice   and  rdsea.     The  third  is 
called  the  Tsu  Moutanj  the  first  name  indicative  of  the  color, 
and  has  fine  purple  blossoms.     The  fourth -is  the  Pae  Moutany 
with  double  white  flowers.     The  latter  is  of  slender  growth;  it  is 
very  scarce  and  highly  esteemed.     Mr.  Sabine,  b  a  paper  in  the 
Horticultural  Transactions^  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
information  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  tree  paeony,  states,  that 
one  of  the  double  purple  Moutans  was  purchased  (about  the  year 
1820)  by  an  American  captain,  in  order  to  be  carried  home. 
But  we  have  never  heard  of  such  a  variety,  and  it  was,  in  all 
probability,  lost  on  the  voyage.     The  fifth  drawing  is  called  the 
Hong  Moutan  Po,  and  is  said  to  be  a  yellow  (?)  flower.     It  is 
said  to  have  been  taken  fi"om  aplant  which  flowered  in  the  house 
of  a  mandarin  at  Canton,  in  February,  1810.     This,  however, 
was  not  believed  when  this  statement  was  published,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  a  yellow  variety  is  considered  very  doubtful.     Stories 
are  current  at  Canton,  that  they  have  them  of  all  colors,  even 
blue  and  black  (?).     Mr.  Main,  who  went  out  to  China  in  the. 
year  1792,  for  Gilbert  Slater,  Esq.,  states,  in  a  late  paper,  enti- 
tled "  Reminiscences  of  a  Voyage  to  and  from  China,"  in  Pax* 
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$0n^s  Horticultural  Register^  that  he  selected  a  yellow  with  two 
other  varieties,  to  brbg  out  with  him  ;  but  we  find  no  further  ac- 
eount  of  it. 

The  London  Horticultural  Society,  under  the  direction  of 
Capt.  Reeves,  had  six  drawings  executed  in  China,  which  are 
to  be  depended  on  for  their  accuracy.  Two  are  referable  to  the 
papaver^cea  and  p.  Tiknksiee.  The  third  is  a  semi-double  white, 
of  no  great  beauty:  the  fourth  a  double  purple,  similar  to  the  one 
above-named:  the  fifth  a  small  purplish  red,  with  pale  edges  to 
the  petals:  the  sixth  a  very  double  pale  red,  with  small  inner 
petals.  The  society  also  possesses  two  other  paintings,  copied 
from  Chinese  originals  in  the  collection  of  Lady  Banks,  which 
are  supposed  correct;  one  is  a  deep  rich  red,  the  other  a  white 
flower  tinted  with  green.  In  a  work  entitled  Mimoirea  sur  lee 
Chinoisj  there  are  several  pages  devoted  to  the  history,  native 
habitats, and  other  particulars  respecting  these  plants.  From  these, 
which  Mr.  Sabine  partly  embraces  in  his  account,  we  learn  that 
they  are  of  great  antiquity  in  gardens  irl  the  north  of  China,  and 
supposed  to  have  originally  been  found  growing  wild  on  the 
mountains  in  the  province  of  Ho-nan.  They  were  subsequently 
cultivated  in  the  imperial  gardens  of  Kai-fong-fou,  in  Ho-nan; 
but  they  flourish  better  in  the  province  of  Hou-Kouang,  from 
whence  they  are  sent  to  Pekin,  Canton,  and  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  Mr.  Main,  in  the  paper  before  alluded  to,  states  that 
they  are  natives  of,  and  much  cultivated  in,  the  province  of  Nan* 
kin.  It  is  also  represented  that  the  Chinese  have  plants  of  va- 
rious heights,  from  very  dwarf  ones  to  those  of  twenty  or  more 
feet  high,  and  that  they  produce  their  flowers  at  different  seasons; 
some  in  winter  and  others  in  autumn.  This  account  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  in  regard  to  the  native  locality  of  the  plants;  as  their 
habits  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  of  Alpine  origin, 
subject  to  being  buried  in  deep  snows  during  winter,  and  in  spring 
breaking  into  foliage  rapidly,  and  making  strong  short  shoots  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season.  Some  writers,  among  whom  are 
Thunberg  and  Loureiro,  referred  all  the  paeonies  which  they  saw 
to  the  P.  officinalis.  From  China  they  were  introduced  to 
Japan,  where  ihey  are  extensively  cultivated. 

The  mtroduction  of  the  plants  to  England,  from  China,  is  said 
to  be  attended  with  considerable  difficulty;  the  length  of  the 
voyage  being  so  great,  that  nearly  all  the  plants  die  on  the  way. 
But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  loss  of  the  plants  is  more  to 
be  attributed  to  the  state  they  are  in,  when  sent  from  China,  and 
the  mode  of  packing,  than  from  the  length  of  the  voyage.  Mr. 
Main  states  that  the  plants  are  brought  to  Canton  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Nankin,  and,  when  done  flowering,  for  the  most  part 
thrown  away.  He  also  states,  that  he  turned  some  out  of  the 
pots  which  had  just  arrived,  and  found  them  ^^most  barbarously 
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used."  It  appeared  that  they  had  been  rased  in  the  open 
ground,  in  a  strong  aUuvial  soil,  and  had  all  their  strong  tluck 
woody  roots  docked  short  off,  to  fit  a  small  pot,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  carriage.  Undoubtedly  most  of  the  plants  which  are  im- 
ported are  in  no  better  condition  than  these;  and  this  is  sufficient 
to  ensure  the  death  of  almost  any  plant  during  a  voyage  of  three 
or  four  months.  The  plants  are,  for  the  most  part,  thrown  away 
by  the  Chinese  when  they  have  blossomed  once,  as  it  is  not  be- 
lieved they  will  flower  again.  At  the  time  they  flower,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  East  India  Company  are  absent  at  Macao,  to  whicb 
place  they  generally  resort  after  the  sailing  of  the  ships,  so  that 
they  have  no  opportunity  to  see  the  plants  themselves  when  in 
bloom,  but  rely  upon  the  native  residents  at  Canton.  This  cir- 
cumstance accounts  for  the  uncertainty  which  exists  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  the  varieties,  and  the  dissimilarity  in  color  of  the 
flowers. 

The  best  account  of  the  PtedniaMoutan  which  has  been  pub- 
lished, was  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Anderson,  in  the  TVoiwoc- 
Hons  of  the  LinrKBan  Society,  In  that  paper,  which  forms  part 
of  a  monagraph  of  the  tribe,  written  in  the  year  1817,  he  adopted 
the  single-flowered  plant  as  the  type  of  the  species,  and  the  two 
others  then  known  and  described  as  species,  he  considered  as 
onfy  varieties.  In  this  he  was  some  time  afterwards  (1824)  fol- 
lowed by  DeCandolle,  who  adopted  hb  order  of  the  plants;  and 
subsequent  writers  have  concurred  with  this  method.  The  spe- 
cific name,  Moutan^  was  first  given  by  Dr.  Sims,  m  1808.  It 
was  called  by  one  or  two  writers,  P»  arbdrea;  but  the  former 
name  is  now  established,  and  we  only  occasionally  see  the  latter 
applied  in  catabgues  or  minor  works  on  gardening. 

(To  b9  c<miinu9d,) 


Art.  VII.  JSTotices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  PhricuUural  and  Botanical  Magazines ;  with  some 
Account  of  those  which  U  would  be  desirable  to  introd%ice  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards^s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants  and 
Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers:  4«.  colored,  3«.  plain.  Edited  by 
John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  London. 
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CwrH$*$  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containinff 
eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers ;  9$.  Qd.  colored,  Ss.  plain.  E^ted 
by  William  Jackson  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  L.  S.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

DiCOTTLEDONOUS,  POLTPETALOUS,  PlANTS. 

Temitromikcex, 

CAXEfLUA, 

C.  reticuliita  is  figured  in  Paxton^s  Magazine  of  Botany  for 
June.  This  now  tolerably  well  known  and  splendid  species, 
though  introduced  into  England  as  long  since  as  1824,  according 
to  Loudon's  Hortus  BritannicuSy  is  yet  rai*e  in  collections  in  this 
country;  and  the  price  at  which  good  plants  are  sold  will  probably 
prevent  their  being  very  rapidly  introduced  into  gardens.  It  has 
never  yet  flowered  but  in  three  or  four  collections  in  this  coun- 
try; in  our  vicinity  in  only  two.  In  the  spring  of  1835,  a  small 
plant  in  ours  opened  a  very  handsome  blossom;  subsequently, 
and  during  the  last  season,  a  plant  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Wilder 
expanded  two  or  three  blossoms,  and  the  same  plant  which 
flowered  with  us  the  previous  season,  also  opened  a  fine  one  the 
past  spring.  They  are  extremely  gorgeous,  and  quite  different 
firom  the  common  varieties.  In  general  sqppearance,  the  flower 
much  more  resembles  the  blossom  of  the  Psednta  Moutan  than 
any  other  of  the  species  or  varieties  of  camellias.  It  is  a  very 
strong  growing  kind,  and  the  flowers  are  of  exceedingly  large 
size,  sometimes  measuring  six  inches  across.  It  may  be  truly 
said  to  be  the  most  magnificent  of  the  whole  genus. 

This  species  requires  rather  a  stronger  soil  than  the  C.  jap6ni- 
ca  and  its  varieties.  This  species  was  introduced  from  China 
by  Capt.  Rowes,  in  compliment  to  whom  the  English  name  was 
given— Capt.  Rowes'  Camellia.  We  hope  to  see  this  magnifi- 
cent plant  in  every  collection:  one  cannot  be  called  complete! 
when  one  of  its  richest  ornaments  b  wanting. 

Ro^dce^. 

CRATJTGUS 
Cxia-pX&  var.  «?aU(5Ha    L.    OnMsootd  eodnpnr  Tbora.    A  handMne,  hudj,  nmU  trat }  witli 

fnut  of  a  dall  oak  red  eofor ;    topposad  of  cardea  oriria.    Bot.  Reg.,  1800. 
Synonymett  Afetpilus  Crib-gilli  Potr.  Jlf.line4ru  JEkrk,  Crat«*guf  likdda  Wangenk,    C.  orali- 

li&lia   ^^ 


The  species,'  of  which  this  is  a  variety,  grows  indigenous 
throughout  our  woods  and  hedges,  fi-om  the  Carolinas  to  the 
Canadas,  and  its  pale  red  berries  are  a  pretty  ornament  to  our 
autumnal  scenery.  Two  varieties  are  common  in  the  English 
gardens,  distinguished  as  the  broad-leaved  and  the  pyracantha- 
leaved.  This  variety  is,  however,  less  known  to  the  nurseij- 
man,  and,  consequently,  has  been  described  as  a  species.  Mr. 
Loudon,  in  his  late  excellent  work,  the  Arboretum  Britannicuntj 
in  which  nearly  all  the  cratsguses  are  figured,  has  looked  upon  it 
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as  a  mere  variety  of  the  C  Crus-g&lH,  and  so  given  it  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  species  and  varieties.  In  this  he  is  seconded 
by  Dr.  Lindley,  who  has  here  figured  it  under  the  same  name. 
We  are  much  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Loudon,  which  he  has  fre- 
quently expressed  in  his  Magazine  j  that  many  plants  which  are 
now  known  and  registered  as  species,  are  mere  varieties:  the 
least  variation  in  plants  has  been  considered  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute a  species.  In  regard  to  the  genus  Cratae^gus,  we  believe 
much  confusion  exists;  but  we  hope  the  labors  of  Mr.  Loudon, 
which  have  been  indefatigable  in  regard  to  this  fine  tribe,  will  tend 
to  lessen  these  difficulties  in  a  great  degree.     {Bot.  Reg,^  June.) 

jirunifiMia  Bote.  'P]\im-lenTed  Thom.     A  handsome  small  tree }  with  deep  crimson  berries.     A  nattT* 

of  Morth  America.     Bot.  Reg.  1868. 
Synonyine  :  MvspiluB  pruaKdliA.    Poir, 

"Apparently  a  distinct  species  of  thorn  in  the  way  of  C  Crns- 
gdlli  var.  ovalifolia,  from  which  it  is  readily  known  by  its  shaggy 
flower-stalks  and  its  less  pear-shaped  fruits,  each  of  which  con- 
tains two  instead  of  three  stones."  In  its  mode  of  growth  it  re- 
sembles the  broad-leaved  Crataegus,  but  is  a  taller  tree.  During 
summer  the  tint  of  its  foliage  is  a  much  richer  green,  and  in  the 
autumn  assuming  a  deeper  hue  of  crimson.  The  haws  are  of  a 
brilliant  crimson,  and  appear  in  clusters  of  five  or  six  each.  It 
does  not  lose  its  leaves  until  very  late  in  the  season.  It  is  a  native 
of  this  coimtry,  though  we  are  not  aware  of  its  exact  locality; 
probably  in  the  middle  or  southern  states.  Introduced  into  Eng- 
land about  twenty  years  since.     {Bot.  Reg..,  June.) 

LegumindcecR. 

niacrophylla  lAndt.  Ltrf^t^eaved  Keno^va.  A  heat  tiful  rreeo-hoaie  twining  shrub;  growing 
to  ine'hei|clil  of  eight  or  ten  feet ;  flowers  of  a  puriiHsh  btiit-  color }  appearing  in  the  summer  arttsoo) 
«  native  of  Swan  River,  in  New  Holland.     Dot.  Ucg.,  1C62. 

,  A  handsome  species  of  the  pretty  genus  Kennedy  a:  "  intro- 
duced by  Sir  James  Sterling,  from  Swan  River,  in  New  Hol- 
land." It  is  stated,  "  in  many  respects,  so  much  like  K.  Comp- 
tonidna,  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  it  is  more  than  a  variety 
of  that  species.  It  appeared,  however,  to  differ,  in  being  altogether 
a  more  vigorous  plant;  its  leaf-stalks  were  as  long  as  the  leaflets, 
and  not  shorter;  the  reticulations  of  its  leaves  were  more  coarse." 
All  the  species  are  desirable,  and  when  trained  to  the  columns  or 
rafters  of  a  green-house,  have  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  A 
pretty  mode  of  training  and  managing  such  plants  is  practised  in  the 
garden  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  ''  by  raining  the  stems  round  and  round 
to  stakes  fixed  into  the  sides  of  the  pot,  so  that  the  plant  is  com- 
pelled to  grow  round  itself.  The  result  of  this  is,  the  collection 
mto  the  compass  of  a  bush  of  hundreds  of  clusters  of  flowers, 
which  would  otherwise  be  scattered  over  the  roof  of  a  green- 
house, and  too  far  removed  from  the  eye  to  enable  the  beautiful 
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form  and  color  to  be  distinctly  seen."  The  specimens  from 
which  the  drawing  was  taken,  were  received  from  the  garden  of 
Robert  Mangles,  £sq.  at  Sunning  Hill,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
summer.     (Bat,  Reg,<,  June.) 

Silendcece, 

^T'CHNIS  (/jjfcknUf  a  lamp;  raid  (o  have  deriT^  its  Dame  from  (hif,  becanse  the  cottonj  ]mrm  of 

iorae  specie*  were  employed  a«  wicii»  for  I»mps.) 
Bungedna  Fischer  MSS.    Ilunge's   Lyciinis.     A  liatuUome  frame  plant ;  growing  a  foot  or  more  ia 

hei^t;  flowera  of  a  brilliant  scarkl ;  appearing  in  Aus^t«t  \   iaiioduced  to  England  la»t  MaMm  £'om 

Petersburg;  propagated  from  cnlliiii^H.     Hot.  Hej^.,n;d4. 
Synonyme :  Agroiiemma  Buuj;edna  X)on  in  SioeeVt  Brit.  Flow.  Gard,  t    Si 7. 

"  A  very  beautiful  species."  The  flowers  are  single,  and  of 
a  beautiful  scarlet;  the  petals  with  several  deep  incisions  upo^ 
their  margin:  flowers  solitary:  leaves  ovate,  lanceolate,  hairy. 
In  England  it  is  not  quite  hardy,  suffering  both  from  the  dryness 
and  the  coldness  of  the  climate:  a  cool  green-house  suits  it  best. 
Probably  in  our  climate  it  would  require  similar  treatment.  It 
should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  light,  or  the  brilliancy  of  the  flow- 
ers becomes  much  impaired.  It  is  propagated  freely  by  cuttings. 
The  drawing  was  made  from  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society,  in  August,  1835.     {Bat.  Reg.^  June.) 

Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous,  Plants. 
CincAonJiceae. 

MABETTTLd  (So  called  after  XnvJer  Mnnetti^n  professor  of  Botany  at  Florence^who  pablubed  a  work 
on  Italian   Fruit  T'ees,  in  1751.) 
cordiAlb    De  Cnnd.    Heart-Zeore't   Manetlia.     A  beautiful  hot-hoa«e  climber;  running  foor  or  five 
feet  higb;  with  flowers  of  accailet  color}  appearing  in  June;  a  native  of  Brazil;  propagated  by 
cnttings.    Bot.  Reg.  1866. 

Described  as  follows: — stem  herbaceous,  twining:  leaves 
ovate,  cordate  at  the  base,  and  acute:  peduncles  axillary,  one- 
flowered.  This  species  is  a  beautiful  hot-house  climber,  with 
scarlet,  tubular,  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  somewhat  pendant,  and 
appearing  in  great  profusion  in  the  month  of  June.  It  is  a  valua- 
ble addition  to  the  stove,  and  should  enrich  every  collection.  It 
is  '*  a  native  of  hedges  and  copses  and  the  skirts  of  forests  in  Bra- 
zil, near  Villarica,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Province  of  the  Mines, 
where  it  is  accounted  a  potent  medicine  in  cases  of  dropsy  and 
dysentery."  It  is  easily  grown  from  cuttings.  (Bot.  Reg,y 
Jime.) 

PortulcicecB. 

We  have,  at  this  time,  a  patch  or  two  of  Calendrinia  specid- 
sa,  displaying  its  brilliant  blossoms  in  the  sandiest  and  poorest 
soil  of  our  flower  border.  About  raid-day,  whenever  the  sky  is 
clear,  and  the  sun  shines  with  full  force,  thfe  corollas  expand  and 
the  flowers  are  one  dense  mass  of  beautiful  crimson,  reposing  on 
the  dark  green  and  velvety  foliage  of  the  plant.  In  dull  weather, 
and  also  in  the  morning  and  evening  of  every  day,  the  blossoms 
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do  not  open,  and  the  plants  have  the  appearance  of  small  weeds. 
But  the  moment  the  sun's  rays  glitter  forth  m  full  power,  they 
hnmediately  open,  and  continue  expanded  for  two  or  three  hours. 
It  should  be  in  every  garden  :  unless  the  seeds  are  sown  in  a 
very  poor  soil,  the  plants  run  all  to  foliage. 

Convohuldce<z. 

In  Paxton^s  Magazine  of  Botany^  for  June,  a  species  called 
riihTH  csriilea  is  figured.  It  requires  the  heat  of  a  stove  to 
flower  it  to  perfection.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  somewhat 
similar  in  shape  to  the  common  species,  and  of  a  rich  purplish 
blue  color.  The  buds  before  they  open  are  white,  with  a  tint 
of  rich  red.  Seeds  of  this  species  were  collected  by  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Richardson,  in  the  province  of  Guanaxuato,  in  Mexico,  and 
sent  to  England.  It  is  stated  to  make  a  very  pretty  show,  train- 
ed up  the  rafters  or  other  parts  of  the  hot-house  or  stove,  where 
it  can  be  easily  seen.  It  flowers  freely,  and  grows  easily  in 
equal  portions  of  loam  and  peat,  with  a  little  well  rotted  dung. 
Perhaps  this  species  would  flower  well  in  the  open  ground,  treat- 
ed in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  Cobce^a  is  usually  grown. 

FolemonidcecR. 

QVLIA    (So  called  afi«r  Dr,  GtZfit,  «  Spuish  Ixrfaoist.) 
tricolor,  tkn^-eolortd,  in  alhuion  to  tbe  thre«  beautiful  tlntj  of  it«  corolla. 

This  comparatively  new  and  pretty  species,  from  California, 
ought  to  be  particularly  recommended  to  those  admirers  of  floral 
beauty,  whose  taste  or  lunited  opportunities  lead  them  to  the 
cultivation  of  plants  in  pots.  For  two  months  past,  a  few  plants 
of  this  species  have  evejry  day  been  delighting  my  eyes  with  a 
profusion  of  its  elegant  corols  and  dark  green  delicate  foliage. 
The  soil  should  be  a  light  rich  vegetable  mould  and  sand. 
When  suflered  to  hang  negligently  over  the  sides  of  a  pot,  the 
free  and  unrestrained  elegance  of  nature,  displayed  in  its  econo- 
my, is  particularly  interesting.  It  bears  the  confinement  of  a 
room  better  than  almost  any  other  plant,  and  I  am  led  to  think, 
firom  my  specimens,  that  the  color  of  the  flowers  are  much  dark- 
er and  deeper  than  when  grown  in  the  open  air.  For  a  winter 
plant,  it  must  be  a  little  flowering  gem  :  and  one  more  item  may 
be  added  to  its  merits,  that  it  attracts  the  favorable  notice  and 
admiration  of  the  fairer  sex,  with  whose  charms  it  so  pleasingly 
vies.  Its  specific  name  is  a  happy  allusion  to  its  colors,  which 
are  curiously  blended,  and  the  genOine  and  specific  names  are 
euphoniously  connected,  in  our  recollection,  with  the  semperflo- 
rent  pansy  (Fiola  tricolor).  Well  can  I  remember  with  what 
eagerness,  so  common  to  children  towards  this  latter,  their  favor- 
ite flower,  .have  I  sought  for  its  golden  and  purple  blossoms 
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peepmg  forth  from  under  the  snow;  and  to  recall  those  happy 
moments,  have  given  my  new  favorite,  the  three-colored  gilia, 
an  envied  situation  near  a  patch  of  hearths-ease^  which  the  skill 
and  praiseworthy  assiduity  of  modem  floriculturists  have  rendered 
so  conspicuously  rich  and  splendid. — jR. 

Hydrophylldcece. 
NEMormuL 

We  have  now  in  beautiful  bloom,  in  our  garden,  several  plants 

of  the  N.  insignis.     It  is  a  fine  annual,  trailmg  on  the  ground,  and 

covered  with  a  profusion  of  white  and  blue  flowers.     Planted  in 

patches,  it  would  present  a  beautiful  display  all  summer,  and 

would  be  valuable  to  plant  with  petunias  and  eschscholtzias.     It 

is  yet  quite  rare,  but,  as  it  seeds  tolerably  freely,  no  doubt  it  will 

soon  become  as  common  as  other  annuals. 

Iriddcecs. 

We  have  lately  had  in  flower  several  beautiful  species  of  /xia. 
Gladiolus,  Peyrousia,  Hesperintha,  and  other  Cape  bulbs,  which 
we  received  from  the  Mass.  Horticultural  Society,  and  which, 
with  others,  formed  part  of  the  liberal  donation  of  the  Baron  Lud- 
wio.  jTxia  stricta,  flexudsa,  and  viridifl6ra  are  beautiful  plants, 
particularly  so  the  latter.  Gladiolus  blindus  is  a  most  charming 
species  :  the  petals  are  of  a  yellowish  white,  the  three  upper 
ones  elegantly  pencilled  with  bright  pink,  or  rosy  red.  The 
specimens  were  not  very  large,  and  only  produced  spikes  with 
three  or  four  flowers;  but  we  presume,  if  grown  strong,  they 
would  produce  eight  or  ten.  Peyrousia  falc^ta  is  a  small  but 
delicate  species,  with  spikes  of  sky-blue  flowers,  about  six 
inches  high.  A  species  of  Hesper&ntha,  but  unknown,  was  also 
very  fine.  The  bulbs  were  all  weak  firom  the  length  of  time  they 
were  out  of  the  ground;  but  when  they  have  been  grown  strong, 
their  flowers  will  be  much  more  beautiful. 

Gladiolus  natal6nsis  is  now  throwing  up  its  tall  spikes  of  Ver- 
million, yellow,  and  green  flowers  in  abundance,  in  the  open  bor- 
der.    It  should  be.cultivated  in  every  collection. 

OrchiddcecR. 

HABENA^RIA   (From  kabtnii,  a  rein  or  thong,  in  aUuiion  to  tb«  long  ftnip-thaped  mor.) 
proc^ra     JJndl,     Tall  Habenaria.     A  itore  plant ;  growing  two  feet  high }  wiUi  greMUth  wkit« 

flowen ;  appearing  in  Augoat ;  propagated  bj  o&ets.    Bot.  Beg.  18d8. 
Sfnmnfwte  :  vrchk  proc^ra  Swartx. 

A  **  rare  species,"  long  since  found,  and  introduced  into  Per- 
soon^s  Synopsis^  since  which  time  nothing  has  been  heard  of  it, 
until  it  flowered  in  the  splendid  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges,  at  Hackney.  It  is  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone.  It  requires 
the  heat  of  a  damp  stove  to  grow  it  well.  The  genus  HabenJi- 
ria  consists  now  of  upwards  of  eighty  species,  and  many  more, 
it  is  supposed,  will  have  to  be  added  to  it.     {Bot.  Reg.y  June.) 
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We  shall  at  some  convenient  opportunity  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  cultivation  of  our  hardy  native  orchideous 
plants,  among  which  the  genus  Habcn-^ria  stands  conspicuous. 
Several  species  grow  in  this  vicinity,  and  are  highly  worthy  of 
mtroduction  into  every  garden. 

CATTLEY^ 

labi&ta    Lindl.    C nm*on-? !ppe.tt  CnU\cyn.     A  fplendid  stove  ppiphjle;  growing  nboul  a  foot  high; 
with  crimson  and  lilac  <]uiver«;  appealing  in  October;  a  nalivp  of  Urazii.     Uol.  Roc.  1859. 

This  splendid  plant  has  been  cultivated  in  England  for  some 
time,  and  has  been  figured  in  several  botanical  periodicals.  These 
plates  are,  however,  Dr.  Lindley  states,  deficient  in  the  richness 
of  color,  which  is  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  species. 
The  flowers  appear  on  stems,  in  clusters  from  four  to  six  each, 
**and  when  in  this  state,"  says  Dr.  Lindley,  "  there  is  certainly 
no  plant  of  which  1  have  any  knowledge,  that  can  be  said  to  stand 
forth  with  an  equal  radiance  of  splendor  and  beauty.  For  it  is 
not  merely  the  large  size  of  the  flowers,  and  the  deep  rich  crim- 
son of  one  petal  contrasted  with  the  delicate  lilac  of  the  others, 
that  constitute  the  loveliness  of  this  plant;  it  owes  its  beauty,  in 
almost  an  equal  degree,  to  the  transparency  of  its  texture  and  the 
exquisite  clearness  of  its  colors,  and  the  graceful  manner  in  which 
its  broad  flag-like  petals  w^ave  and  intermingle  when  they  are 
stirred  by  the  air,  or  hang  half  drooping,  half  erect,  when  at  rest 
and  motionless.  It  requires  the  heat  of  a  damp  stove  to  flower 
it  to  perfection.  The  drawing  was  made  from  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.  •  {Bot.  Reg,^  June.) 

MORMCyDES     Lindl.    (From  mormoy  a  frightful  lookine  object,  a  goblin,  in  allution  to  the  tAnuft 
appoa'arice  of  tho  flowers.) 
•tropurpArea    Undt.     IHrk  parple  mot mo«lef.      A  curious  store  epiphyte;   growiiu;  «is  or  eight 
inches  high;    with  dark  purple  (lowers;  appearing  io  December.     A  native  of  the  Spanish  Main) 
introduced  in  1834.    Bot.  Rf'g  ,  18bl. 

A  very  singular  plant,  constituting  a  new  genus.  The  flowers 
appear  in  dense  lateral  racemes,  and  are  of  a  dark  rich  purple 
color.  The  leaves  are  pale  green.  It  flowered  for  the  first 
time  in  the  collection  of  John  Willmore,  Esq.,  near  Birming- 
ham, in  December  last.  It  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the 
catasetums,  &c.     {Bot.  Reg.y  June,)  • 


TRICHOPHI'LIA    Lindl.   From  tricho*^  hair,  and  pifi'on^  cap     The  anther  of  this  genua  it  < 
below  a  cap  snrmounlcd  with  three  tufts  of  hair, 
t^rtiru     Lindl.    Twi»tcd-j»c/M//crf  Trichophilia.     A  he.iuiiful  stove  epiphjte  {  growing  eight  or  ten 
inches  high  ;  with  white  and  crini«ou  flowers;  appearing  in  January  ;  a  native  of  Mexico;  intro> 
duced  in  1835.     Dot.  Reg  ,  18G3. 

"  A  beautiful  and  highly  curious  plant,"  also  forming  a  new 
genus.  The  flowers  are  sessile  and  horizontal,  and  appear  at  the 
base  of  a  leaf  The  petals,  five  in  number,  are  singularly  twist- 
ed: the  labellum  is  bell-shaped,  being  curiously  rolled  round  the 
column,  and  is  spotted  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  foxglove, 
with  rich  crimson.     {Bot.  Reg.^  June.) 

We  certainly  hope  that  the  fine  places  m  this  vicinity  will  soon 
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boast  of  their 'collection  of  epiphytes.  No  plants  would  more 
delight,  either  by  their  beauty  or  by  their  singularity,  than  this 
highly  interesting  tribe.  We  look  forward  with  much  pleas- 
ure to  the  time  when  they  will  be  generally  grown;  and  we  can- 
not but  believe  that  the  liberal  proprietor  of  such  an  elegant  resi- 
dence as  Belmont  Place,  or  such  an  amateur  lover  of  plants  as» 
Mr.  Knevels,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  will  soon  be  induced  to  add 
these  to  their  already  extensive  collections. 

DENDRO^BIUM 

macrottichyum  lAntfl,  Lone-#^iitc«2  Dendrobium.  A  pretty  ttoTe  epiphyte ;  crowing  one  or  (wo 
feet  high ;  with  yellow  or  pale  sulphur  dowers  j  appearing  in  June ;  a  native  of  Ceylon.  Bot.  Reg. 
1865. 

Less  beautiful  than  several  other  species,  but  requiring  the 
same  treatment.  The  flowers  appear  in  threes  on  a  pendulous 
rod-shaped  stem.  Dried  specimens  of  this  species  were  sent 
from  Ceylon  to  Dr.  Lindley  some  years  sincfe.  In  looking  over 
these,  he  found  a  small  blanched  portion  of  a  root,  or  pseudo 
bulb  ;  this  was  fastened  to  the  wall  of  a  damp  shady  stove,  in. 
the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  soon 
turned  green,  and  began  to  grow.  It  was  carefully  tended,  and 
grew  into  a  plant,  which  was  separated  and  distributed.  From 
one  of  these  plants  this  drawing  was  made  last  June.  {BoU 
Reg, J  June.)  ^  • 

EPIDE'NDRUM 
armeniacum      Lindl.     Apricot-ro/or«<2  Epidendnim.    A  stove  epiphyte ;  growing  about  eight  inch«f 
high;  with  orange-colored  blossoms;  appearing  in  June;  a  native  of  Brazil.    Bot.  Reg.  1867. 

Exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  one  of  tl\e  splendid  displays  of 
flowers  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  last  season,  where 
**  in  the  midst  of  the  dazzling  scarlet  or  pink  of  various  kinds  of 
Cacti,  and  surrounded  by  the  brilliant  pluming  of  Chinese  azalea 
flowers,  that  weighed  down  their  graceful  branches,  which  really 
seemed  as  if  they  were  proud  of  their  lovely  burden,  from  a 
basket  of  humble  moss,  a  little  tuft  of  stems  of  this  species  was 
seen  to  rear  its  modest  head,  as  if  in  hopelessness  of  attracting 
notice  in  so  gay  a  company."  This  description  would  un- 
doubtedly be  considered  as  greatly  exaggerated  by  those  who  are 
only  fond  of  showy  flowers;  but  "  the  pleasing  tint  of  its  apricot- 
colored  petals,  the  elegant  form  of  their  slightly  nodding  or  even 
drooping  clusters,"  will  compensate  for  the  absence  of  its 
**  gaudier  rivals."  The  flowers  appear  in  dense  drooping  ra- 
cemes, and  among  the  curious  forms  of  the  epiphytes,  this  must 
have  a  fine  effect.  Imported  and  flowered  by  the  Messrs.  Rol- 
linsons  of  Tooting.     {Bot.  Reg.^  June.) 

Skinn^rt  Bileman  MSS.     Mr.   Skinner's    Epidendnim.    A  store    epiphyte ;  with  greenish-white 
flowers;   appearing  in  July.     Bot.  Reg.  1870. 

**  Not  a  pretty  species,"  but  desirable  in  a  collection;  intro- 
duced m  1834,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  July,  1835. 
(Bot.  Reg.y  June.) 
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MAXfLLA^RIA  « 

tfoniiUca  Qrakmm  Aronilic  M azilUria.    A  frMrant  ftore  eptpbyte ;  grtiwii^  six  indict  high ;  witk 
y«llow  flowers;  appearing  in  May  j  a  native  ofMexico.    Rot.  Keg.  1871. 

** A  fragrant  species,  breathing  cinnamon  and  sweet  spices." 
'   Introduced  as  long  since  as  1826,  and  quite  common  in  collec- 
tions.    The  flowers  are  not  unhandsome,  but  the  species  is  valu- 
able for  its  delightful  fragrance.     It  flowers  abundantly  in  the 
month  of  May.      {Bot,  Reg.y  June.) 

ORTBE   ZAndl.   (From  entpto,  to  coqceal,  in  allusion  to  the  manner  In  which  the  column  u  hidden 
by  the  floral  envelopes.) 
t^s«t    lAndt.     Vink-Jhtotrtd  Cr^be.     A  stove  epiphyte;  growing  a  foot  or  more  inbdght;  with 
rosj  colored  flowers ;  appearing  in  June ;  a  native  of  Mexico.    Bot.  Reg.,  1872. 

Another  new  genus  formed  by  Dr.  Lindley.  This  species 
requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  bletias,  from  which  we  infer  it 
is  a  terrestial  plant.  The  flowers  appear  four  or  five  in  number,  on 
a  slender  stem,  and  remain  partially  closed,  from  whence  its  gene- 
ric name.  The  genus  is  stated  to  be  nearly  allied  to  our  arethusas. 
It  blossomed  in  the  superb  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
Highly  worthy  of  introduction.    {Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 


Art.  VIII.  ,  CaUi  at  Garderu  and  Nurseries. 

Amateur  Garden  of  Mr,  S.  Sweetser,  Cambridgeport. — August  25. 
Dahlias  promise  an  abundant  bloom  this  season,  if  we  have  no  early 
frosts^  their  cultivation  is  much  better  understood  now  than  a  year  or 
two  since.  In  Mr.  Sweetser's  garden  the  plants  have  shown  a  profu- 
sion of  blossoms  every  season:  last  year,  when  lut  few  persons  suc- 
ceeded in  flowering  them  well,  there  was  a  (jood  display  until  the  plants 
were  destroyed  by  frost.  The  reason  of  this  was  not  at  first  apparent; 
for  dahlias  grown  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  on  a  soil  seem- 
ingly the  same,  did  not  produce  a  flower;  nor  did  the  plants,  many  of 
them,  even  grow.  Upon  a  little  reflection,  however,  Mr.  Sweetser 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  depth  and  looseness  of  the  soil, 
rather  than  the  situation  or  any  thing  else,  that  caused  his  plants  to 
bloom  so  finely;  insects,  the  situation, — too  much  sun,  and  too  little 
Bhade, — ^the  want  of  water,  &c.,  have  been  the  arguments  brought  for- 
ward to  prove  that  dahlias  would  not  flower  well  except  when  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  But  we  agree  fully  with  Mr.  Sweetser,  that 
in  whatever  situation  dahlias  may  oe  i)laced,  they  will  flower  well  if 
the  soil  is  deep  and  light.  ^  The  soil  or  Mr.  Sweetser's  garden  is  deep 
and  sandy :  formerly  it  was  quite  shallow,  with  a  sandy  sub-soil :  but  in 
order  to  make  it  deeper  it  was  trenched  over;  more  soil  was  then  added 
by  filling  in,  so  that  it  is  noV  not  only  deep  but  light.  In  dry  weather 
theplants  need  water. 

The  collection  here  is  very  excellent — probably  one  of  the  best  in  the 
ricinity;  and  we  anticipate  a  rich  treat  when  all  the  varieties  are  in 
bloom.    In  the  green-house  we  noticed  a  great  quantity  of  double  Chi- 
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ra,  asters  in  pots,  profusely  covered  with  bloom;  we  were  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  these,  and  it  occurred  to  us  how  ornamental  ffreen-houses 
mii^ht  be  made  during  the  summer  season  by  a  little  care,  and  not  the  dirty 
and  unsightly  places  we  so  frequently  see.  If  you  visit  an  amateur  or 
nurseryman  m  the  summer^  and  inquire  for  a  glance  at  his  green-house,  he 
tells  you  there  is  nothing  in  it  at  this  season — that  the  plants  are  mostly 
placed  in  the  open  air,  as  it  is  much  better  for  their  health;  and  true 
enough,  you  find  it  as  he  says, — a  few  pots  here  and  a  few  pots  there, 
some  plants  periiihing  for  want  of  water,  and  some  running  and  over- 
topping several  others — all  confusion.  Might  it  not  be  made  a  place  of 
interest  by  filling  it  with  pots  of  asters,  balsams,  globe  amaranthuses, 
petunias,  jillifiowers,  coxcombs,  and  similar  showy  plants? — removing 
all  unsightly  ones,  and  taking  proper  care  of  those  requiring  it?  With 
the  nurseryman  this  cannot  always  be  expected;  but  with  the  amateur 
it  should  never  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Sweetser  has  a  fine  collection  of  the 
Ckcti  tribe,  including  some  new  sorts,  among  others  the  £chinoc6ctu8 
Eyridst.  The  method  of  propagating  plants  by  cuttings,  as  recom- 
mended at  page  265,  we  here  saw  under  experiment,  and  it  succeeds 
very  well.  A  pot  of  camellia  cuttings  put  'in  by  the  old  method,  and 
one  by  the  former,  standing  side  by  side,  showed  the  excellence  of  the 
mode.  Mr.  Sweetser's  collection  of  camellias  is  quite  large,  and  the 
plants  promise  a  good  bloom  the  coming  winter.  • 

^t  our  Garden  the  dahlias  are  now  showing  abundant  bloom :  several 
new  and  fine  varieties  have  expanded.  Amon^  the  parti-colored  ones, 
Widnall's  Venus,  in  our  opinion,  stands  pre-eminent.  Brewer's  Scarlet 
Perfection  is  a  superb  fiower;  but  there  are  so  many  of  the  new  ones 
that  are  fine,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate  them.  The 
asters  are  also  showing  fine  flowers;  Gilia  tricolor,  several  patches  of 
it,  is  charmingly  beautiful.  Eschsch61tzia  cr6cea  has  been  in  bloom 
all  summer,  retimia  phcenicea  and  interm^a  are  brilliant  with  their 
fine  purple  blossoms.  We  have  elsewhere  noticed  Nemdpila  insignis. 
M^dia  elegans  is  handsome  in  the  morning,  before  the  sun  curls  up  its 
petals.  Jl^ope  grandifl6ra  and  many  other  fine  annuals  are  also  bril- 
liant with  their  elegant  blossoms. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

.  Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

On  the  Origin  of  Weeping  Trees. — Fasicles,  or  bundles  of  shoots,  are 
oflen  observed  on  trees,  which  resemble  a  bird's  tiest  at  a  distance,  but 
when  examined  they  prove  to  be  a  cluster  of  small  twigs.  Such  bundles 
are  observed  on  diSerent  trees,  but  more  frequently  on  the  white  or 
common  birch  tree,  (B.  ^tula  &lba,  L.)  In  the  year  1808,  I  observed 
such  a  bundle  on  a  crateegus,  mespilus,  tad  oxyacantha,  and  grafted 
young  thorns  with  them,  wnich,  in  two  or  three  years,  produced  beauti- 
ful branches.  About  the  same  time  I  observed  such  a  bundle  on  IThnus 
camp^stris,  the  eyes  of  which  were  budded  on  healthy  young  trees,  and 
every  one  produced  a  long  hanging  shoot.  According  to  this  observa- 
tion, it  would  be  very  easy  to  procure  a  large  collection  of  drooping 
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or  weepine  trees.  Our  gardeners,  however,  multiply  no  species  so  nume- 
rously as  the  Fraxinus.exciJIsior,  var.  p^ndula  ;  which  variety  often  re- 
tains its  hanging  character  when  raised  from  seeds.  We  possess  seve- 
ral such  trees  of  about  ten  feet  in  height,  which  were  raised  from  seed 
of  the  original  tree,  obtained  in  1780  from  a  nurseryman,  who  found  it 
a  few  years  previously  to  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newmarket,  in 
Cambridgeshire.     ( Irm.  Anderson^  in  the  Gard,  Mag.) 

CtUUvalion  of  Cdnna  Achiras,  or  C.  edhlUy  as  a  suhstitute  for  the 
arton  root. — From  what  you  say  in  your  Magazine,  and  the  testimony 
of  Signor  Conte  Compton,  I  wrote  a  paper,  suggesting  to  the  Georgofili 
Academy  at  Florence  to  try  to  cultivate  it  in  the  marshes  which  are  oc- 
casionally overflowed  by  the  sea.  The  secretary  of  that  establishment 
informed  me  that,  according  to  my  proposal,  they  had  planted  and  cul- 
tivated the  achira  in  the  open  air;  and  that  the  result  was  very  success- 
ful, as  he  thus  writes: — "  The  four  tubers  which  1  planted  have  pro- 
duced more  than  twenty  of  a  large  size.  I  have  tasted  them,  and  they 
are  excellent;  the  juice  being  sweet  and  agreeable.  1  have  also  ex- 
tracted the  fecula,  and  find  it  resembles  that  of  the  potato,  and  of  the 
Mar&nta  tfrundin^cea;  and  I  have  calculated  that  it  produces  at  the  rate 
of  eight  to  a  hundred."  This  year  I  have  also  grown  a  considerable 
number  of  tubers.  When  the  extreme  cold  was  over,  I  planted  them 
in  the  open  air  early  in  the  spring,  in  a  rich  soil  exposed  to  the  sun,  not 
failmg  to  water  them  abundantly  every  day;  and  by  these  means  the 
stems  grew  to  the  height  of  about  nine  feet,  flowered  freely,  and  pro- 
duced abundance  of  seed.  W^hen  the  cold  set  in,  which,  this  year,  was  ' 
a  month  earlier  than  usual,  because  on  the  13th  of  this  month  the  ther- 
mometer was  at  3^  of  Reaumur,  and  on  the  14th  and  15th  there  waa  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  I  dug  up  the  ground,  and  found  that  the  tubers  of 
the  achira  had  produced  abundantly,  and  that  those  of  a  moderate  size 
weighed  four  ounces.  I  had  some  boiled,  and  some  baked:  I  found  by 
both  the  methods  that  they  were  agreeable  to  the  palate.  I  had  also  a 
little  of  the  fecula  prepared  for  the  table,  and  found  that  it  tasted  like  a 
mixture  of  the  potato  and  the  beet  root.  1  had,  also,  some  tubers  fried, 
and  found  them  excellent.  This  year  it  will  become  better  known  in 
the  country,  and  I  hope  its  usefulness  will  be  proved.  The  stems  and 
leaves  might,  probably,  f^erve  as  food  for  cattle,  if  prepared  by  steam. — 
(^Guiseppe  Manetti,  in  Gard  Ma^.) 

Ornamental  Gardening  in  Syria. — The  following  is  an  extract  from 
a  letter  lately  received  from  J.  W.  Farren,  Esq.,  the  British  consul  at 
Damascus,  by  Wm.  Wingfield,  Jun.,  Esq.,  son  of  Wm.  Wingfield, 
Esq.,  of  Theobald's,  Cheshunt,  whose  lady,  Mrs.  Wingfield,  being 
possessed  of  an  excellent  taste  for  ornamental  gardening,  and  beine,  at 
the  same  time,  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  Flora,  has  had  the 
h'mor  of  first  introducing  the  dahlia  into  that  part  of  the  world:  and 
who,  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  consul,  has  again  very  lately 
forwarded  a  package,  containing  a  variety  of  articles  both  in  seeds  and 
plants,  such  as  will,  no  doubt,  be  received  with  much  pleasure.  The 
extract  is  as  follows: — "  I  have  often  intended  to  write  you  a  few  lines 
of  acknowledgment  and  thanks  for  the  very  beautiful  dahlias  you  sent 
us;  and  you  will  be  gratified  to  learn,  that  they  have  flourished  in  per- 
fection; and  that,  while  you  are  the  first  to  introduce  that  beautiful 
flower  into  Syria,  it  has  ornamented  the  fair  foreheads  of  all  the  Cir- 
cassians in  the  richest  haren^  of  Damascus:  has  decked  the  bridal  gar- 
ment, and  publicly  ornamented  the  tomb,  indeed,  you  have  no  idea  of 
the  enjoyment  your  kind  attention  has  been  the  cause  of.  The  house 
in  which  we  reside  is  really  an  Oriental  palace;  courts,  gardens,  ter- 
races, marble  pavements,  fountains,  and  jets-d'eau,  &,c.:  and  you  can 
scarcely  have  an  idea  of  the  luxury  of  these  mansions.    We  are  hav- 
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ing  one  of  the  gardens  laid  out  in  the  English  style:  the  dahlias  have 
been  taken  up;  and,  in  replanting  them,  we  shall  follow  the  directions 
ffivcn  by  you.  You  must  not  think  me  inconsiderate  in  saying  that  we 
look  forward  with  pleasure  for  the  pelarsroniums,  and  other  seeds  and 
roots,  which  we  hear  you  had  intended  for  us.  You  know  what  a  scar- 
city of  choice  flowers  and  plants  there  is  in  Syria,  and  what  a  treasure 
they  are  here,  and  how  admired  by  the  natives.  I  have  just  had  some 
bulbous  roots  from  France  of  the  double  orange  lilies,  tulips,  8tc.,  which 
I  hofie  to  cultivate.  You  recollect  our  pelargoniums  (those  sent  over 
by  Mrs.  Wingfield):  there  is  no  other  sort  in  the  country;  nor  is  there 
such  a  flower  as  the  moss  rose  in  Asiatic  Turkey." 

While  it  appears  that  the  splendor  of  the  Orientals  at  Damuscus  is 
not  inferior  to  many  other  places  in  the  East,  and  that  the  gardens,  in 
point  of  extent  and  scenery,  may  be  imposing,  yet  it  is  evident  that  flo- 
riculture is  at  a  low  ebb;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  soil  and  climate 
in  Syria  are  such  as  to  induce  us  to  believe,  that  no  country  in  the  world 
can  offer  greater  facilities  for  the  growth  and  perfection  of  a  vast 
number  of  the  most  splendid  flowers  now  known,  which  may  be  inferred 
from  what  the  country  in  other  respects  produces;  as  it  is  said  that  ",  it 
abounds  in  oil,  corn,  and  several  sorts  of  fruits,  and  peas,  beans,  and 
all  kinds  of  pulse  and  garden  stuff,"  and  that  there  are  to  be  seen  ''  the 
'finest  plains  and  pastures  in  the  world."  Should,  therefore,  this  spirit 
for  floriculture  at  Damascus  continue  to  be  indulged,  and  be  fostered 
by  the  kind  liberality  of  individuals  in  Europe,  even  Syria  may  shortly 
become  possessed  of  the  beauties  of  Flora  in  many  of  her  richest  vari- 
eties.— (^Gard.  Ma^;.) 

Heating  Staves  ty  Steam  not  a  neto  Invefition. — The  following  ex- 
tract is  taken  from  Sir  Hugh  Piatt's  Garden- of  Eden,  edit.  1675,  which 
was  first  published  in  1600,  under  the  title  of  Florals  Paradise: — 

"  J.  Stove  for  all  Vegetables,  good  and  cheap.  And  for  the  keeping 
of  any  flowers  or  plants  abroad,  as,  also,  of  the  seeds  thus  sown 
within  doors,  or  any  other  pots  of  flowers,  or  dwarf  trees  in  a  tempe- 
rate heat,  with  small  charge,  you  may  perform  the  same  by  hanging  a 
cover  of  tin  or  other  metal  over  the  vessel  wherein  you  boil  your  beef, 
or  drive  your  buck,  which,  having  a  pipe  in  the  top,  and  being  made  in 
the  fashion  of  a  funnel,  may  be  conveyed  into  what  place  of  your  or- 
chard or  garden  you  shall  think  meet;  which  room,  it  it  were  so  made 
as  that,  at  your  pleasure,  it  may  become  either  close  or  open,  you  may 
keep  it  in  the  nature  of  a  stove  in  the  night  season,  or  in  any  other  cold 
weather;  and  in  the  summer  time,  you*  may  use  the  benefit  of  the  sun- 
beams, to  comfort  and  cherish  your  plants  or  seeds.  And  this  way,  if 
I  be  not  deceived,  you  may  have  both  orange,  lemon,  pomgranet  trees, 
yea,  peradventure,  coloqmntida  and  pepper  trees,  and  such  like.  The 
sides  of  this  room,  if  you  think  gdod,  mav  be  plastered,  and  the  top 
thereof  may  be  covered  with  some  strained  canvass,  to  take  away  at 
your  pleasure.  Q^(Bre,  if  it  be  best  to  let  the  pipe  of  lead  to  breath 
out  at  the  end  only,  or  else  at  divers  small  vents  which  may  be  made 
in  that  part  of  the  pipe  which  passeth  alongst  the  stove.  I  fear  this  ia 
but  a  meer  conceit,  because  the  steam  of  water  will  not  extend  far;  but 
if  the  cover  to  your  pot  be  of  mettel,  and  made  so  close  that  no  air  can 
breath  out  saving  at  the  pipe,  which  is  sodred  or  well  closed  in  some 
part  of  the  cover,  then  it  seemeth  probable,  this  cover  may  be  put  on 
after  the  pot  is  scummed." — (Garaen  of  Edpn,  part  ii.  p.  17 — lb,) 

Distribution  of  the  ordei-nosiUect  in  Inaia, — Two  other  species  of 
Pot^ntilla  are  found  on  the  Neeljr berries,  with  a  Cotone&ster  Fragiria, 
and  species  of  Riibus  and  Photinra.  Of  this  last  genus,  species  are  abo 
found  in  the  mountains  above  Silhet  and  Pundua,  and  extending  further 
north,  with  a  species  of  Eriob6trya  in  Nepal;  making  these  genera  corn- 
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mon  to  the  Himalayas  and  to  China.  A  Raphi6Iepi8  is  also  mentioned 
in  India,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  extend  beyond  China  or  Cochin- 
China.     A  species  of  £riob6trya  is  said  to  be  found  in  Persia. 

In  addition  to  these,  in  the  northern  as  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Himalayas,  there  are  numerous  species  of  Roahcem  belonging  to  such 

5enera  as  are  found  in  Europe,  Siberia,  the  Altai  Mountains,  China, 
apan,  and  North  America;  and  from  Caucasus  to  the  Hindoo  Khoosh, 
on  the  ramifications  of  which,  and  in  the  valleys  they  include,  some,  as 
the  Pomkce»  and  ^mygd^leee,  appear  to  have  their  favorite  resort 
The  genera  of  which  species  are  found  in  the  Himalayas  are,  Jhnyg' 
dalus,  P^rsica,  jJrmeniaca,  Pnlnus,  C^rasus,  Spirce^a,  Neilh'a,  6c- 
um,  Siv^rsta,  l?iibus,  Da1ib4rda,  Fragkria,  Potentilla,  Sibb41d»a, 
Agrim6fiia,  Sanguis6rba,  R6sn,  Cratae^gus,  Cotone4ster,  Cyddnia : 
an<l  of  Pyrus,  species  of  the  sections  P)rr6phorum,  ^fklus,  ana 
S6rbus.  Of  these,  Neillia  is  aloue  peculiar  to  these  mountains. 
Siev^r^ta  is  interesting,  as  found  on  the  Alps,  in  Kamtschatka,  in 
Melville  Island,  and  in  the  Himalayas,  on  such  loAy  mountains  as 
Choor,  Kedarkanta,  and  Gossainthan  ;  and  Dalib&rda,  in  these  moun- 
tains, in  North  America,  and  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens.  Though  the 
Uoskcete  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  yet  the  south- 
ern is  not  without  them,  as  a  G^um  is  found  in  the  last  mentioned 
straits;  a  Frag^ria  and  i^iibus  in  the  Andes  and  Peru;  a  Cratse^gus  and 
Potentilla  in  Chili;  and,  though  not  to  the  south  of  the  line,  a  G^um, 
l^i^bus,  and  ^^mygdalus,  in  Mexico  ;  and  a  C^rasus  in  the  West  Indies; 
appearing  to  indicate  that,  where  any  similarity  of  climate  exists,  repre- 
sentatives of  genera  and  families  may  be  found,  of  which  the  greater 
numbers  exist  in  very  distant  regions. 

With  respect  to  species  which,  independent  of  those  yielding  the  well 
known  fruits,  are  common  to  these  mountains  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  Pyrus  baccSita  may  be  mentioned,  which,  common  in  Siberia, 
was  procured  by  Dr.  Wallich  from  Kemaon,  and  found  by  myself  on 
Kedarkanta.  Of  the  spireeas,  one  is  near,  if  not  identical  with,  8.  cal- 
16sa  of  Thunb.;  S.  chamcedrifdlia  Ltnn.,  and  S.  kamtsch4tica  Pall,,  al- 
lied to  iS.  Ulmkria,  found  in  Siberia,  are  also  so  in  these  mountains.  iS. 
tritemkta  approaches  S.  Artincus;  and  iS.  Lindleydna  is  like  S,  sorbif^- 
lia.  Agrim6nia  nepal^nsis  resembles  A.  £upat6r}um.  The  potentillas 
are  thirty-one  in  number:  of  these,  twenty-one  are  in  Dr.  Wallich's, 
and  twenty-three  in  the  author's  collection :  of  the  latter,  six  are  new, 
and  three  are  Siberian  species.  Many  are  highly  ornamental,  as  may 
be  seen  by  those  already  introduced,  as  well  as  by  those  figured  in  the 
present  work,  which  would  succeed  equally  well  in  England.  P.  cath- 
aclines,  multifida,  and  bifdrca  are  the  three  Siberian  species  found  in 
Kunawur.  Sibb&ld*a  proctimbens  is  conunon  to  Europe,  Siberia,  Ameri- 
ca, and  the  Himalayas. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ornamental  than  the  double  white  rose  of  North- 
ern India  and  the  Deyra  Doon,  R.  Ly^lh'i,  kooza  of  the  natives:  nor 
than  R,  Bran6ni«,  allied  to  R.  moschkta  Linn,,  common  in  the  valleys, 
or  the  banks  of  streams  within  the  mountains,  ascending  to  the  tops  of 
lody  trees,  especially  alders,  and  hanging  down  in  elegant  racemes. 
On  more  lofty  and  drier  situations,  as  the  passes  of  Kunawur,  R.  Webb- 
idna,  allied  to  the  Scotch  rose,  is  common.  R,  macrophylla  is  the  most 
common  species  on  the  southern  face  of  the  mountains;  but  on  Choor, 
Urrukta,  and  such  situations,  R,  serricea  Lindl,  is  remarkable  in  always 
having  four  (as  P.  Tormentilla  among  the  potentillas)  instead  of  ^ve^ 
the  usual  number  of  petals.  In  the  plains,  tnough  so  extensively  culti- 
vated, no  species  of  rose  appears  to  be  indigenous,  i?.  damasc^na, 
{^oolab  and sud-burg  of  the  natives,  toaid  of  the  Arabs)  is  that  most 
itighly  esteemed,  and  cultivated  in  Northern  India  for  making 
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water  «nd  the  after  of  roses.  The  latter  is,  however,  only  extensively 
distilled  at  Ghazipore,  probably  from  this  species,  as  it  is  in  Persia: 
thouffh  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  same  species  be  cultivatea 
for  these  purposes  in  Cashmere.  Some  of  the  species  of  i^ilbus,  as  in 
Europe,  ripen  their  fruit  early  in  the  season,  and  others  towards  au- 
tumn. i?.frutic6sus  is  found  in  Cashmere.  R.  rotuudifdlius  (zurd-' 
anehoo  of  the  Hill  iieople)  affords  a  grateful  fruit  in  April  and  May; 
but  R.  lasioc^rpus  (kul-anchoo)  not  until  the  rains.  jR.  c6ncolor  comes 
the  nearest  to  the  raspberry,  and  is  not  found  except  on  lofty  moun- 
tains, as  Dhunoultee,  Choor,  and  Redarkanta.  In  addition  to  these,  a 
species  of  strawberry,  Fragaria  nubicola.  Wall,,  very  closely  allied  to 
F.  collina,  affords  a  grateful  fruit  in  May,  on  such  places  as  Phagoo, 
Mhasoo,  Bhoke,  &c. 

With  exception  of  the  c^mygdkleae,  which  secrete  hydrocyanic  acid, 
none  of  the  iJoskcese  are  possessed  of  deleterious  properties;  but  many 
are  remarkable  for  producing  the  most  delicious  truits,  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  Of  most  of  these,  the  native  country  is  not  well  ascertained; 
but  in  Europe  we  point  to  the  s.  e.,  and  in  India  to  the  n.  w.,  as  their 
native  country.  Thus,  in  India,  Cuubul  and  Cashmere:  and  in  Eu- 
rope, PontuS  and  Armenia,  are  considered  as  the  native  countries  of  the 
same  fruits,  which  the  ancients  generally  named  from  the  places  whence 
they  were  procured.  Thus  we  have  Cerasus  |ind  P^rsica,  .^rmeniaca, 
and  Cyd6nia  mkla.  In  India,  however,  the  languages  being  more  anal- 
agous,  they  adopt  the  names  of  the  countries  more  to  the  northward. 
But,  as  none  of  these  fruits  have  been  found  wild  in  the  plains  of  these 
Asiatic  countries,  we  must  look  to  the  mountains  wfiich  run  alone  their 
whole  extent,  as  their  probable  native  sites,  especially  as  we  shall  there 
find  most  of  the  fruits  alluded  to,  if  not  wild,  yet  in  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection, with  new  species  of  the  genera  to  which  they  belong. 

Thus  the  almond,  peach,  nectarine,  apricot,  plum  and  cherry,  with 
the  apple,  pear  and  quince,  are  all  found,  either  in  a  wild  or  cultivated 
state,  on  the  ramifications  of  Taurus  and  Caucasus,  Hindookhoosh  and 
the  Himalayas,  or  on  the  valleys  included  within  them.  Most  of  them 
are  enumerated  by  Forster  and  Moorcroft,  as  being  abundant  in  Cash- 
mere, whence  I  introduced  them  into  the  Mussooree  Nursery.  Mr.  El- 
phinstone  and  Lieut.  Burnes  inform  us  they  abound  in  Peshawur  and 
Caubul;  and  by  the  latter,  the  peach,  apricot,  cherry,  plum,  pear,  apple 
and  quince  are  represented  as  abundant  at  Bokhara,  and  other  places 
on  the  north  of  the  Hindookhoosh.  In  Kunawur,  on  the  north  of  the 
Himalaya,  we  have  the  apricot,  peach,  plum  and  apple. 

The  almond,  which,  though  flowering,  does  not  ripen  its  fruit  in  N. 
India,  and  of  which  both  the  sweet  and  bitter  kinds  are  known  and  im- 
ported into  the  northern  parts  from  Ghoorbund,  and  into  the  southern 
parts  of  India  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  so  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  in  Syria,  and  Barbary,  that  it  is  probable*  its  native 
country  may  be  further  north  than  others  of  the  tribe,  and  therefore  the 
north  of  Africa,  as  generally  supposed;  though  it  may  also  be  found  in 
the  mountains  of  Asia. 

The  peach,  introduced  into  Europe  from  Persia,  a  country  in  which  the 
fruit  is  very  fine,  and  where  both  the  free  and  clingstone  varieties  are 
known,  and  called  kvXloo  and  kardee;  the  general  name  for  peach  be- 
ing, Persian,  aroo,  and  Arabic,  khookh.  They  ripen  well,  and  are  of  a 
fine  flavor  in  Peshawur;  also,  in  the  north  of  India,  with  the  well  fla- 
vored flat  peach  from  China.  With  care  it  succeeds  also  in  the  elevat- 
ed land  of  Mysore;  it  is  found  wild  in  different  parts  of  the  Himalayas: 
as  about  Mussooree,  at  elevations  of  five  thousand  feet  and  six  thousand 
feet.  In  the  district  of  Bissehur  there  is  a  distinct  kind,  called  bhemee 
by  the  natives  (P^rsica  maligna  nob.),  which,  though  smstll,  is  juicy  and 
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rery  sweet.  The  Dectarine  is  found  in  gardetis  in  Northern  India, 
where  it  is  called  sht^ff^'oloo,  and  moondla  (smooth)  aroo,  though  it  does 
not  perfectly  ripen  its  fruit,  nor  is  it  known  from  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced, though  probably  from  Caubul. 

The  apricot  is  very  abundant  round  almost  every  village  in  the  Him- 
alayas, rendering  it  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  ever  found  wild, 
as  the  trees  remain  the  only  vestii^es  of  deserted  villages.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the  Oases  of  Eirypt,  in  consequence  of  its 
name  {bw-kook)  being  probably  the  orii^inal  of  the  old  term  apricoke 
and  Pr8ec6cia;  but  as  that  is  its  name  in  the  Arabic  language,  which 
prevails,  like  the  apricot,  over  a  great  extent  of  the  Oriental  region,  the 
same  name  is  likely  to  be  every  where  applied  to  it.  At  Gaubul  it  is 
said  to  be  preserved  in  fourteen  different  ways,  with  and  without  the 
stones,  or  the  kernel  left,  or  an  almond  subi^iituted.  (Bumes,)  It  is 
generally  brought  in  this  state  into  Northern  India,  under  the  name 
Ikhoobanee;  the  Arabic  name  is  mishtnish:  in  Bokhara,  where  they  are 
particularly  fine,  they  are  called  bakur-khanee.  In  the  Himalayas,  the 
fruit  is  called  zurd-aloo,  choeloo,  and  chinaroo.  In  Kunawur,  the  fruit 
is  dried  on  the  tops  of  their  houses,  and,  when  pounded,  mixed  with 
their  meal.  It  is  chiefly  cultivated  on  account  of  the  beautiful  oil  which 
is  expressed  from  the  kernels.  These  may  also  be  found  in  the  bazaars, 
under  the  name  of  badamkohee,  or  hill  almonds.  The  oil  has  a  slight 
smell  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  must  resemble  that  from  almonds,  espe- 
cially the  bitter  kind,  or  that  obtained  from  Priinus  brigantiaca. 

Specimens  of  the  cherry,  or  aloo-baloo,  which  I  obtained  from  Cash- 
mere, appear  to  Dr.*  Lindley  not  to  differ  from  the  common  species,  which 
therefore  is  probably  that  met  with  at  Caubul,  perhaps  also  at  Bokha- 
ra. The  fruit  of  C^rasus  Puddum,  common  in  the  Himalayas,  is  not 
edible,  but  is  employed  for  making  a  well-flavored  cherry'  brandy,  though 
not  distilled  like  the  kirschenwasser ;  the  bark  (pudmak)  is  used  in  medi- 
cine,as  is  that  of  species  of  cherry  in  the  United  Stales  and  Mexico.  C^ra- 
sus  undul&ta  and  capricida  (the  last  so  called  from  the  leaves  being  poi- 
sonous to  goats),  ana  C.  cornilta,  remarkable  for  its  pod-like  monstrosity, 
are  handsome  and  showy  trees,  growing  on  lofty  mountains,  and  w;orthy 
of  introduction  into  England. 

The  plum  is  known  in  India  in  a  dried  state,  under  the  name  of  tUoO' 
Bokhara,  though  chiefly  cultivated  about  Ghi^zni.  It  was  seen  hv  Lieut. 
Burnes,  both  at  Koondooz  and  Bokhara,  whence  it  may  originally  have 
been  introduced  into  the  kingdom  of  Caubul.  Specimens  of  the  plants 
from  Cashmere  appear  to  Dr.  Lindley  to  be  a  new  species,  Pnlnusbok- 
hari^nsis  nob.  To  this  kind,  kokamalis  is  applied  as  the  Greek  name, 
in  Persian  works  on  Materia  Medica.  From  Irki,  near  Sabathoo,  a  small 
yellow  thin-skinned  and  very  juicy  sweet  plum  was  introduced  into  the 
Saharunpore  Garden,  and  which,,  though  I  considered  it  to  be  a  new  spe- 
cies (P.  Albcka),  is  very  like  a  variety  of  the  common  plum.  It  is 
this,  probably,  which  is  called  green  gage  by  travellers.  Mr.  Moorcroft 
also  mentions  a  plum  in  Ludak,  C^rasus  tomentosa  Wall  CaL  N,,  715. 
Pninus  triflora  Roxb.  is  a  plum  now  common  in  gardens  in  India,  which 
Dr.  Roxburgh  states  was  originally  introduced  from  China.  The  peach, 
apricot,  cherry  and  plum  all  exude  gum  in  Northern  India. 

Of  the  Pom^ceee,  the  quince  plants,  introduced  from  Cashmere,  do 
not  differ  from  those  already  in  India,  Cyd6nia  vulgaris  Pen,  The 
seeds  (bihee  dana)  being  mucilaginous,  and  used  in  medicine,  are  im- 
ported from  Caubul  and  Cashmere  into  Northern,  and  by  the  Persian 
Gulf  into  Southern,  India. 

Of  pears,  that  of  Samurcund  is  most  noted:  they  are  plentiful  at 
Caubul,  and  excellent  at  Peshawur;  and  are  brought  into  India  by  the 
northern  merchants  from  Cashmere  and  Boodurwar.    In  the  gardens 
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of  Indk,  the  only  kind  known  is  one  introduced  from  China,  Pyrua 
sinica,  or  sand-pear,  which  more  nearly  resembles  the  baking  pear  than 
any  other  I  know.  P.  Pdshia  Ham.,  P.  variolosa  fVall,,  or  wild  j)ear 
tree  of  the  hills,  attains  a  great  size;  but  the  fruit  is  not  edible  until  it 
becomes  somewhat  decayed.  P.  lan&ta  and  crenkta  are  other  species 
of  this  eenus,  which  are  found  at  higher  elevations.  The  first  anords 
an  edible  fruit  called  paltoo. 

Apples  alone  of  the  tribe  succeed  well  in  the  southern  parts  of  India, 
as  they  are  stated  to  be  excellent  at  Bangalore  and  in  Tirhoot;  and, 
though  small,  of  a  ffood  quality  in  most  parts  of  Northern  India.  As 
an  instance  of  the  mffiulty  attendant  on  the  introduction  of  European 

Slants  into  Northern  India,  it  maybe  mentioned  that  an  apple  tree  from 
iiverpool,  in  consequence  of  being  the  only  one  which  survived,  cost  up- 
wards of  70/.  before  it  was  planted  in  the  nursery  at  Mussooree,  where, 
however,  it  was  thriving  aJong  with  the  fruit  'trees  introduced  from 
Cashmere.  The  apple  is  grown  in  some  of  the  villages  of  the  Hima- 
laya, as  well  as  in  Kunawur.  They  are  remarkably  fine  at  Peshawur 
and  Caubul,  and  are  brought  down  to  India  from  Boodurwar  and 
Cashmere.  On  the  northern  face  of  the  mountains  they  are  grown 
both  at  Balkh  and  Bokhara,  and  are  remarkably  fine  at  the  former. — 
{Royle^i  lUtutratiom  of  the  Himalaya  J^ountaiiu — Gard.  Mag,) 


Art.  II.    Foreign  Notices. 


London  Horticultural  Society^s  Show,  May  14th,  18S6. — On  Saturday 
the  14th,  the  Horticultural  Socienr  of  London  had  its  first  exhibition, of 
flowers  and  fruit  for  this  year.  The  day  was  deliciously  fine:  and,  al- 
though vegetation  is  somewhat  backward,  the  wardens  looked  as  fresh 
and  gay  as  possible  in  their  young  verdure.  The  company  was  auite 
crowded,  as  might  naturally  be  expectedj  by  those  wishing  a  little  tresh 
air.  There  were  three  bands  in  attendan<^  on  this  occasion.  The  dis- 
play of  flowers  was  one  of  the  least  attractive  that  we  have  seen  here 
— a  circumstance  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  protracted  severities  of  the 
season,  which  repressed  vegetation  in  the  open  air,  and  in  hot-houses 
compelled  the  use  of  higher  artificial  temperature  than  is  congenial  to 
vegetable  life.  The  whole  delicate  class  of  Cacti  and  Azaleas  seemed 
particularly  to  have  suffered  from  these  unkindly  influences  ;  the  pelar* 
gonium  tribe  bore  less  appearance  of  unhealthiness:  the  fruits  looked, 
comparatively,  in  better  condition;  the  specimens  or  Hamburgh  grape 
were  very  luxuriant;  some  oranges  were  amongst  the  finest  we  have 
known  of  this  country's  growth;  and  the  display  of  cucumbers  was  also 
good.  While  we  have  to  remark  that  the  flowers  were  less  luxuriant 
m  appearance,  and  more  scanty  in  point  of  niynber,  than  we  have  before 
seen  here;  we  need  scarcely  add,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  formed  a 
delightful  exhibition.  Amongst  the  visiters  to  the  gardens  we  noticed 
the  ambassador  from  Oude,  who  seemed  much  interested  in  a  display  of 
our  northern  rivalry  with  the  brightest  floral  ornaments  of  his  native 
land.     The  following  is  a  list  of  prizes  adjudged  on  the  occasion  .• — 

Gold  Knightian  A&dal,  to  Messrs.  Rollison,  for  the  best  stove  Orchi- 
dkceie;  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Lady  Antrobus,  for  stove  or  green-house 
plants,  in  collections  of  ten  varieties. 

Large  Silver  Medal,  to  Mr.  W.  Smith,  for  green-house  azaleas  :  Mr. 
Green,  for  Ckcti  in  flower;  R.  Gibson,  Esq.,  for  melon  C4cti;  J.  AU- 
eard,  Ksq.,  for  ferns;  Mr.  Davis,  gardener  to  Lady  Clarke,  for  grapes; 
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Messrs.  Luscombe  and  Pine,  for  heaths;  Messrs.  Rollison/  for  Asiatic 
Orchiclacese;  ditto,  for  American  ditto;  ditto,  for  a  collection  of  stove 
and  ffreen-house  plants;  Mr.  Lane,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Farmer,  Esq.,  for 
a  coUection  of  stove  and  green-house  plants;  Mr.  J.  Young,  of  £psom, 
for  a  New  Zealand  plant;  Mr.  Green,  for  a  Chinese  plant. 

Silver  Knis^htian  Medal,  to  Messrs.  Wather,  for  hardy  azaleas;  Mr. 
W.  Smith,  for  green-house  azaleas;  Mr.  James  Young,  for  ditto;  Mr. 
Salter,  for  Amaryllace(K;  Mr.  Fuller,  for  ditto;  Mr.  Green,  for  calceola- 
rias; Mr.  Glenny,  for  ditto;  Mr.  J.  Wilmot,  for  cucumbers;  Mr.  Lane, 
for  ditto;  Mr.  Falconer,  gardener  to  A.  Palmer,  Esq.,  for  C4ctiin  flow- 
er; Mr.  Rollison,  for  melon  C^cti;  Mr.  Redding,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Marryatt,  for  ferns;  Mr.  Wilmott,  of  Isle  worth,  for  grapes;  Mr.  Mount- 
joy,  of  Ealing,  for  heart's-ease;  and  Mr.  Glenny,  for  ditto. — {PaxtonU 
Jiort.  Reg.) 


Art.  in.     Domestic  Notices, 


Juniperus  virginit^na. — Two  splendid  and  ancient  trees  of  this  dura- 
ble timber,  may  be  seen  growing  each  On  the  summit  of  a  small  diluvial 
hill  near  my  present  residence.  Their  unique  and  peculiar  beauty,  and 
singular  similarity  in  size  and  form  had  long  attracted  my  attention.  In 
nearly  a  century  they  have  been  observed  as  comparatively  of  the  same 
magnitude  as  now.  I  should  think  they  might  be  as  old  or  older  than  the 
settlement  of  the  country.  They  are  twin  trees  on  twin  hills.  The 
circumference  of  the  one  is  five  feet  and  seven  inches,  and  that  of  the 
other  six  feet.  The  length  of  trunk,  exclusive  of  the  base  of  the  branch- 
es and  crown  of  roots,  answers  in  each  to  the  circumference.  Both 
are  riven  and  decayed  at  the  heart*  The  tops  are  nearly  flat,  and  the 
annual  increase  of  the  branches  very  small.  They  are  splendid  speci- 
mens of  the  species.  From  their  great  size  and  elevated  situation,  they 
are  conspicuous  objects  in  the  sceneryy  and  would  do  honor  to  any  park 
or  iHwn,  as  noble  representatives  of'^an  American  forest  tree* — Yours^ 
Jin  Observer  of  Trees,  South  Hingham,  *Bug,  8. 

Quere. — Have  any  attempts  been  made,  this  season,  to  cultivate  the 
far-famed  "  Cxalis  crenkta,"  the  supposed  rival  of  the  wirivaUed  pota- 
to, and  what  the  success  ? 

Quere, — Is  "  Jf6rus  multicatilis"  a  species,  or  a  variety  ? 

Zephrydnthes  rbsea, — ^We  recommend  to  the  lovers  of  delicately  beau- 
tiful plants,  that  interesting  and  pretty  individual  of  the  Amarylli^^a, 
"  Zephyr&nthes  r6sea."  We  saw  a  bed  of  this  species,  a  few  days  ago, 
which  promised  ffreat  beauty.  It  is  tender,  but  needs  only  the  same 
care  as  the  splendid  Tigridia,  near  which  it  mifht  be  grown  with  great 
effect.  Plant  out  the  onsetts  in  the  spring,  and  on  the  decay  of  the  fo- 
liage remove  them  to  a  dry  and  warm  situation  for  the  winter.  The 
bulbs  are  procured  at  any  good  collection  of  exotic  plants. — i?. 

Microscopic  beatUy  of  the  fruit  of  Aspidium  margindle, — Having  oc- 
casion to  examine,  with  a  ma^ifymg  glass  of  considerable  power,  the 
indusium  of  the  fruit  on  Aspidmm  marginkle,  I  was  delighted  to  observe- 
the  rapid  dehiscence  of  its  beautiful  conceptacjes  and  evolution  of  its 
minute  spores.  The  indusium  of  this  fern  is  furnished  with  a  lateral 
sinus,  very  distinct  under  a  common  pocket  lens,  which  serves  as  an  ex- 
cellent character.  Beneath  it  are  the  pedicillaied  conceptacles,  which 
are  sometimes  thrown  off  from  the  common  axis  of  the  fruit,  exhibiting 
their  ring  and  entire  figure.  These  elastically  unroll  themselves,  and 
numerous  minute  bodies  (which  to  the  naked  eye  are  but  impalpable 
powder  or  dust),  are  scattered,  leaving  the  ring  entirely  empty. 
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The  process  is  so  singular  and  beautiful,  that  its  observation  maj  be 
recommended  to  those  who  are  fond  of  examining  the  wonders  of  the 
vegetable  econojmy  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. — {lb.) 


Art.  IV.    Massachusetti  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday^  July  SOth,,  1SS6.— -Exhibited.  From  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  JiB" 
cUpia«  tuber6sa,  Hibiscus  vesc^ius,  Jlf^lva  mosch^ta,  G^um  coccine* 
um,  Lysimkchia  quadrif61ia,  i?6sa  rubif61ia  (?),  Slc.  From  M.  P. 
Wilder,  dahlias,  viz: — Countess  of  Liverpool,  British  Queen,  Brown's 
Ophelia,  Dennisst  coccinea,  WidnalPs  Jason  and  Erecta.  From  S. 
Walker,  Lysim^chia  vulgkris,  Lythrum  verticillktum,  Mon&rda  didyma, 
Camp&nula  J9ersic8ef61ia,  pl^no  albo,  Clematis  alpina,  the  dwarf-flow- 
ering horse-chestnut,  dahlias,  pinks,  double  scarlet  lychnis,  sweet  scabi- 
ouses,  &c.  Prom  the  Messrs.  Winship,  Lilium  c4ndidum,  Zephry&n- 
thes  r6sea,  iVi^rium  spl^ndens,  H6ya  cam6sa,  Gloxinia  maculkta  Rud- 
b^ckta  lascini^ta,  L&thyrus  grandin6rus.  Gladiolus  natal^nsis,  ifemero* 
c411is  ceenilea,  phloxes,  pinks,  heliotropiums,  &c.;  also,  presented  by 
Messrs.  Winship,  from  the  garden  of  the  lady  of  Major  Burt,  of 
Worcester,  three  dahlia  flowers,  springing  from  one  main  stem.  From 
Hovey  &  Co.,  Phl6x  pyramidSilis  pendulifldra,  and  p.  &lba  fimbri^ta, 
Wheeleri^TUi,  and  r6sea,  Dracoc^pnalum  altai^nse  and  rdpens,  Core- 
6psis  lanceol^ta,  tripteris,  and  Atkinsonic^na,  St&tice  Gmelba,  Delphin« 
ium  m&ximum  pli^no,  Camp&nula  &lbo  pl^no,  yellow  sweet  sultans, 
new  scarlet  Zinnia,  &c.;  also,  the  following  kinds  of  dahlias: — Spring- 
field Rival,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  &lba  fimbrikta,  Dennisst,  and 
Widn all's  Enchanter. 

Fruits: — Gooseberries  of  several  kinds,  from  S.  Walker,  viz: — Roar* 
ing  Lion,  Hopley's  Globe,  Crown  Bob,  Yellow  Viper,  Lancaster  Lad, 
Golden  Lion,  whitesmith.  Bank  of  England,  and  a  seedling  green 
gooseberry;  seedling  currants,  very  fine  and  large.  From  John  Hovey, 
gooseberries  of  the  following  kinds:  Whitesmith,  Princess  Royal,  Hop- 
ley's  Globe,  and  Red  Lion.  From  S.  Downer,  petit  Muscat  pears. 
'From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Roaring  Lion  gooseberries;  also,  two  fine 
muskmelons,  and  a  squash. 

Read.  A  paper  by  M.  Emilien  de  Wael,  of  Antwerp,  on  the  culti- 
vation and  acclimization  of  the  Mbnis  multicatilis. 

August  M. — Exhibited.  From  S.  Sweetser,  dahlias,  viz : — ^Duchess 
of  Bedford,  Beauty  of  Salem,  Belladonna,  Cockade  Yellow,  King  of 
the  Yellows,  Emperor  of  the  Yellows,  Marchioness  of  Lothian,  King 
of  the  Whites,  Widnall's  Enchanter,  Widnall's  Othello,  Negro  Boy, 
Barrett's  Susanna,  and  crimson  globe;  Noisette  Lamarque  and  Duo 
de  Broglie  roses;  Gladiolus  bldndus,  Coredpsis  Atkinsont(2m>,  pop- 
pies, &c.  From  R.  T.  Paine,  Gladiolus  bl&ndus,  hirsdtus,  and 
tiger  flowers.  From  Messrs.  Winship,  GSnothdra  glaiica.  Clematis 
flamula,  Lythrum  salic^ria  (?),  Camp&nula  azdrea,  L&thyrus  tuber- 
6sus  (?),  yerdnica  incamata  (?),  £ryngium  pl^um,  JHyp^ricum 
mon6gynum,  Gloxinta  speci6sa,  Melaleilca  Aypericifdlia,  •^'nthemis 
n6bilis  pUno,  AchiWsB'a  phcenicea  pldno,  pinks,  etc.  From  Wm.  Mc- 
Culloch,  Ferb^na  venosa  arid  seedling  calceolarias.  From  M.  P. 
Wilder,  dahlias,  viz: — Countess  of  Liverpool,  Queen  of  the  Dahlias, 
Queen  of  the  Whites,  Lady  Fordwich,  Queen  of  the  Yellows,  and 
Douglas's  Augusta. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  dahlias  of  the  following  varieties: — Enrperor  of 
the  Yellows,  Douglas's  Criterion,  Beauty  of  Salem,  Juliai  Wid^al)^ 
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Pactolus,  Widnall'8  Othello,  Widnall's  Enchanter,  Widnall'a  Phyllis, 
Well's  Marpesa,  Sulphurea  excelsa,  Sulphurea  perfecta,  and  a  new 
seedling;  also,  Di&nthus  sup^rbus,  Phl6x  americkna,  Shep^rdt,  Wheel- 
eridna,  r6seiim  and  pyramid^is  pendulifl6ra,  St4tice  Gmelina,  Coreop- 
sis lanceol^ta  and  tripteris,  and  fine  double  dwarf  larkspurs.  From  S. 
Walker,  Valeridna  rubra,  Lythrum  verticillktum,  Lysim^chia  yulgkris, 
Mon^da  purpilrea.  Cassia  maryl^dica,  (Enoth^ra  Fraz^rt,  phloxes, 
pinks,  carnations,  picotees,  larkspurs,  marygolds,  &.c. 

Fruits: — From  E.  Vose,  fine  currants.  From  Joshua  Gardener, 
Dorchester,  white  Juneating  apples.     From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Madeleine 

Ssars.  From  E.  Breed,  Charlestown,  forced  peaches.  From  John 
card,  Esq.,  Madeleine  pears.  Gooseberries  ofseveral  varieties  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  S.  R.  Johnson,  William  Kenrick  and  E.  Breed. 

August  l^th, — Exhibited.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  dahlias  of  several 
varieties,  viz: — Metropolitan  Calypso,  Levick's  Shannon,  Douglas's 
Augusta,  Cedo  NulU,  Queen  of  Whites,  Well's  Paragon,  Belladonna, 
British  Queen,  Erecta,  Dutchess  of  Bedford,  Inwood*s  Iriel,  and  Den- 
niss»  coccinea.  From  S.  Sweetser,  dahlias: — King  of  Yellows,  Laura, 
Lady  Sefton,  Lady  Campbell,  Granta,  Widnall's  Othello,  Widnall's 
'Chancellor,  King  of  the  Whites,  Dutchess  of  Bedford,  Cassina,  Queen 
of  Dahlias,  Belbdonna,  Purple  Globe,  Crimson  Globe,  Yellow  Tur- 
bim  and  Lass  of  Richmond^ Hill.  From  S.  Walker,  several  dahlias: — 
Queen  of  Belgium,  Fanny  Kemble,  Groombridge's  Matchless,  atropur- 
purea  and  crimson  globe;  also,  several  bouquets  of  flowers. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  the  following  kinds  of  dahlias: — Amanda,  Agrii>- 
pina,  Andromeda,  Rubicund  a  formosa,  Dutchess  of  Bedford,  Sulphurea 

E^rfecta,  Insurmountable,  Springfield  Rival,  Barratt's  Susanna,  Lord 
iverpool,  Widnall's  Perfection,  Widnall's  Rising  Sun,  Widnall's  En- 
chanter, Brewer's  Rival  King,  Paragon  of  Perfection,  and  a  fine  seed- 
ling. From  Jos.  Breck,  several  kinds  of  dahlias,  and  a  new  seedlinr. 
From  Messrs.  Winship,  a  collection  of  various  plants.  From^  T. 
Mason,  a  bouquet  of  flowers. 

Fruits: — From  J.  Warren,  Newton,  seedling  plums;  an  oblong  pur- 
ple fruit,  of  medium  size,  and  valuable  for  its  early  maturity.  From 
Thomas  Mason,  raspberries.  From  R.  Manning,  Beauty  or  Sunmier 
(Cox)  and  Madeleine  (Pom,  Mag.)  pears. 

August  ^Qth. — Exhibited.  From  the  Botanic  garden,  by  Wm.  Car- 
ter, dahlias,  viz : — Teucer,  Douclas's  Augusta,  ^llss  Pelham,  Daphne, 
Amanda,  Le  Brilliant,  Queen  of  the  Dahlias,  William  IV.,  Queen  of 
Wirtemberg,  and  a  seedling  of  the  latter;  also,  Hedychium  Gardneri- 
(inumy  Magnolia  sp.,  three  fine  seedling  phloxes,  and  a  white  seedling 
variety  of  the  Lobelia  cardinMLs.  From  O.  Everett,  jr.,  Boston,  dah- 
lias, viz: — Rose  d' Amour,  Daniel  O'Connell,  Levick's  Conamander-in- 
Chief,  Agrippina  and  Shannon.  From  T.  Mason,  tea  roses,  anemones, 
pansies,  statices.  Gladiolus  bl&ndus,  and  several  kinds  of  dahlias,  viz: 
— Transcendant,  King  of  Yellows,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  ficc.  From 
S.  R.  Johnson,  dahlias,  viz: — Harris's  Fulminans,  Widnall's  Granta 
and  Angelina.  From  S.  Walker,  Valeri&na  nibra.  Zinnia  ^legans, 
var.  coccinea,  Ferb^na  ehameedrif61ia,  Dracoc^phalum  virginiknum, 
VerSnica  virginicum,  seedling  delphinium,  pansies,  pinks,  phloxes,  &c., 
and  several  dahlias,  viz : — Lord  Liverpool,  Agrippina,  Brown's  Ophe- 
lia, Le  Brilliant,  &c.  From  S.  Sweetser,  the  following  dahlias: — King 
of  the  Yellows,  King  of  the  Whites,  Dennissi,  Negro  Boy,  Emperor 
of  the  Yellows,  Lady  Grey,  Lady  Seilon,  Transcendant,  Paragon  of 
Perfection,  Foster's  Premier,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Springfield  Rival, 
and  Qu^n  of  Dahlias;  also,  a  fine  specimen  of  Cobee^a  scandens.  From 
Hovey  &  Co.,  several  dahlias,  viz: — Hermione,  Jupiter,  Coronet,  Wid- 
nall's Clio,  Widnall's  Rising  Sun,  Cedo  Nuili,  Lord  Liverpool,  Rose 
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d'Amour,  Belladonna,  Lady  Sefton,  Amanda,  Agrippina,  Queen  of 
Dahlias,  Queen  Bess,  Negro  Boy,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Dennisst, 
R6sea  6Iba,  L'lnapproachable,  Widnall's  Virginia,  Widnall's  Queen  of 
Roses,  Widnall's  Enchanter,  Paragon  of  Perfection  and  Springfield 
Rival. 


Art.  V.    Exhibitions  of  Hortictdtural  and  FloricuUural  Soeieties. 

HoriicuUural  Society  of  Charlestonj  S,  C, — This  society  celebrated 
their  anniversary  in  Charleston,  at  Seyles'  Hall,  on  Wednesday  the 
13th  of  July  last.  There  was  a  splendid  exhibition  of  flowers  and  or- 
namental plants,  natives  and  exotics,  together  with  such  fruits  and 
vegetables  as  the  season  afforded.  Making  all  allowances  for  the  de- 
structive effects  of  the  last  winter,  the  protracted  spring  and  excessive 
rains,  yet  the  exhibition  was  highly  creditable  to  the  Society,  to  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  contributors,  and  to  the  conmiittee  of 
arrangements  who  conducted  the  proceedings. 

Among  the  articles  exhibited  we  find  noted  Cinnam6mum  Cdmphoray 
Hibiscus  i?63a  sinensis,  FimMa  vulgaris,  .^^rum  discolor,  Jlcus  el4s- 
tica,  Bign6nki  grandifi6ra,  Xylophylla  angustif61ia,  and  the  coffee  tree 
in  fruit. 

The  following  premiums  were  awarded.  Vegetables: — To  Mr. 
Tobin,  for  the  best  cauliflower,  a  silver  medal;  to  the  same  for  the  best 
brocoli,  a  silver  medal:  to  Mr.  D.  C.  Webb,  for  the  best  leeks,  a  silver 
medal;  to  Mr.  James  Legare,  for  the  best  parsnips,  a  silver  medal;  to 
Mr.  £.  W.  Bounetheau,  for  the  best  silver  onions,  a  silver  medal;  to 
the  same,  for  the  best  Madeira  onions,  a  silver  medal:  to  the  same,  for 
the  best  salsify,  a  silver  medal;  to  Mr.  Joseph  0'Hear,  for  the  best 
early  potatoes,  a  silver  medal;  to  Mr.  John  Michel,  for  the  best  arti- 
chokes, a  silver  medal;  to  Mr.  Justus  Hartman,  for  the  greatest  variety 
offine  vegetables  produced  on  any  one  farm  or  garden,  a  silver  medal;  to 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Winthrop,  for  introducinj^  the  cultivation  of  two  fine 
varieties  of  squashes — the  California  and  cocoanut  squashes,  a  silver 
medal. 

Fruits: — To  Mrs.  William  Clarkson,  for  the  finest  grapes,  a  silver 
medal;  to  Mr.  F.  Petit,  for  the  finest  native  cultivated  ffrapes,  a  silver 
medal;  to  Dr.  Henry  Boylston,  for  the  finest  plums,  a  sUver  medal:  to 
Mr.  Jonathan  Lucas,  for  the  finest  strawberries,  a  silver  medal;  to  Mr. 
John  Michel,  for  the  largest  quantity  of  fine  strawberries,  a  silver  medal: 
to  the  proprietors  of  Woodstock,  for  the  largest  piece  of  ground,  well 
cultivated  in  strawberries,  a  silver  medal;  to  Col.  Simon  Magwood,  for 
the  greatest  variety  of  fine  pears,  a  silver  medal;  to  L.  H.  Kennedy, 
for  the  greatest  quantity  of  fine  Antwerp  raspberries,  a  silver  medal. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
heaths  and  camellias.  By  the  report  of  the  standing  conmnittee  of  the 
Society,  it  is  believed  that  heaths  will  flourish  well  in  the  open  air  in  the 
vicinity  of  Charleston.  Camellias  the  two  last  winters  have  suffered  se- 
verely, and  the  prospects  of  their  successful  cultivation  in  the  open  air 
are  mostly  given  up.  The  early  season  at  which  they  bloom  subjects  the 
buds  to  hard  frosts.  Roses  are  ^own  to  a  great  extent,  and  several 
fine  collections  exist  in  the  vicinity.  Ranunculuses  are  also  cultivated 
in  great  varietv,  and  flourish  extremely  well.*  Remarkably  fine  flov^ers 
were  produced, from  several  gardens.  Dahlias  have  not  yet  become  so 
commonly  grown  as  they  are  with  us.  A  plant  of  Metrosiddros  stood 
out  the  last  winter,  an  J  flowered  in  the  spnng.  Premiums  were  award- 
ed for  camellias,  carnations,  &c.    (Southern  JigricuUurist,) 
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RooU,  Tubers,  ^. 
Potatoes  : 

Turnipe  : 

New,  per  bunch, 

OnioDB  : 

red,  per  bushel 

™^i,   I  per  bunch. 

Beets,  per  bunch, 

Carrots,  per  bunch, 

Salsify,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound,. . .  . 
Radishes,  per  biuich,. . . .  T . . 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


Cabbage*,  Salads,  fyc. 
Cabbages  :  per  dozen. 

Early  York, 

«     Sugar-loaf, 

SaTovB,  each, 

Cauliflowei-s,each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Celery,  per  root 

Tomatoes,  per  dozen, 

Sweet  corn,  per  dozen  ears,. 

'~=l^rS::':- ::::::: 

Beans: 

Shelled,  per  quart 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins, 
Summer,  crookneck,  per  doz. 
Summer  Bush,  per  dozen,. . . . 

Poi  and  SweH  Herbs. 

Parsley,  per  half  peck, 

Sage,  per  pound, 


rrom 
.^cts. 

ID 

^cts. 

1  60 

50 

76 

1  50 

50 

75 

8 

200 

4 

6 
6 

6 

6 

12i 

8 

12i 

4 

6 

20 

14 

60 

76 

60 

75 

6 

8 

12i 

25 

6 

10 

12i 

25 

25 

50 

20 

25 

1  60 

2  00 

87 

60 

60 

75 

20 

25 

17 

20 

12i 

17 

12i 

17 

25 

17 

20 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 


Marjoram,  per  bunch, . . 

Savoi*y,per  bunch, 

Spearmintfper  bunch., . 


Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert : 

Ncwjl*'^'^^^ 

i  per  peck, 

Shropshii-evine,  per  bushel, 

**  per  peck,. 

Pears  : 

Jargonelles,  >       j^ 

English  Catherines,  J  ^'  °^- 

Peaches,  per  bushel, 

"  per  half  peck,.. . 

"   extra,  per  dozen, .... 

Apricots,  per  dozen, 

Plums,  per  quart : 

Green  Gages 

Italian  Damask, 

Early  Black, 

GooPcl)erries,  per  quart,. . . 

Currants,  per  quart. 

White, 

Red, 

Black, 

Watermelons,  each, 

Pine  Apples,  each, 

Grapes :  (hot-house,)  pr  pound. 

Black  Hamburg, 

White  Sweet-water, 

BluebeiTics,  per  quart,. 

Blackberries,  per  quart,. , . . . . 

C\icumbers,  per  dozen, 

*<     for  pickling,  pr.  hund. 

o-8e..{^fe::::::: 
^<"".{^;fc.:: :::::: 

Shaddocks,  each, 

Almonds,  (sweet)  per  pound,. . 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana, 


From  I   To 
3cts.'scu. 


60 
60 
00 
60 


12 
12 


62| 


00   2  60 

00   8  00 
2  00 


50 
25 
60 

75 
75 
25 
17 

10 
10 
10 
25 
25 

00 

75 

10 

17 

12i 

874 

00 

25 

00 

m 

26 
12 

4 
8 


60 
75 


25 


60 
W4 


m 

17 
60 

8  50 
50 

6  00 


14 
6 
6 


Remarks.  Although  the  month  of  July  bade  us  anticipate  a  favora- 
ble harvest,  we  fear  that  our  expectations  were  formed  but  to  be  disap- 
pointed. This  month  up  to  this  date  has  been  unconmionly  cool,  and  ui 
various  sections  of  the  country,  to  the  north,  we  hear  of  the  destruction 
of  tender  vegetables  by  the  frosts.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  more 
scarce  than  in  seasons  in  general,  and  some  kinds  we  fear  will  not  ar- 
rive at  sufficient  maturity  to  admit  of  any  profit  to  the  farmer.  Vege- 
tables planted  for  seed  look  despairingly,  and  the  quantity  saved  will  oe 
very  small ;  of  cucumbers  there  will  be  scarcely  any.  Fruits  are 
also  very  backward. 

Potatoes  now  come  in  tolerably  plenty  ;  as  the  past  season  has  been 
favorable  for  their  growth.  Unlike  other  vegetables  which  are  cultivat- 
ed in  our  vicinity  for  the  market,  they  like  a  cooler  climate  and  a  stiffisr 
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soil  :  old  ones  are  all  gone.  Turnips  are  plenty.  Onions  are  tolerably 
plenty,  and  the  past  week  several  bushels  have  come  to  hand— early  in 
comparison  vyith  other  articles.  We  are  glad  to  state  that  the  demand 
for  salsify,  or  perhaps,  as  it  is  better  known,  the  vegetable  oyster,  has 
much  increased  the  present  season ;  we  are  certain  that  when  it  has 
been  fully  tried,  and  cooked  in  a  proper  manner,  that  it  will  be  eagerly 
sought  after — ^like  the  tomato,  which  at  first  was  eaten  with  great  preju- 
dice, it  will  become  as  generally  liked.     Radishes  are  not  so  plentiful. 

Of  cabbages,  the  stock  the  coming  winter  will  not  be  very  large,  unless 
the  ensuing  month  is  warmer  than  we  now  anticipate.  Early  sorts 
come  in  slowly  ;  savoys  have  just  made  their  appearance.  Caulinowers 
are  not  yet  brought  in  abundantly.  Lettuce  is  now  quite  scarce,  especial- 
ly that  of  good  quality.  Tomatoes  are  so  highly  esteemed,  that  they 
command  the  present  season  as  high  a  price  as  the  finest  fruits :  very 
few  have  been  raised  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  market  is  supplied  almost 
wholly  from  New  York.  Sweet  com  for  boiling  is  extremely  scarce. 
Peas  are  less  plentiful  than  at  the  time  of  our  last  report.  String  beans 
are  very  abundant ;  indeed  the  prosi>ect  is  now  of  but  few  others:  no 
sievas,  which  usually  are  plenty  at  this  time  of  the  year,  are  to  be  nad, 
and  the  first  shelled  beans  of  any  kind  came  to  hand  the  last  week ; 
Limas  will  not  probably  ripen  at  all.  Squashes  are.  sufficiently  plenty 
to  supply  the  demand,  and  prices  moderate.    West  Indias  are  all  ^one. 

Fruit  raised  in  this  neighborhood,  with  the  exception  of  pears,  is  not 
plentiful.  But  the  facihties  which  are  afforded  by  the  rail-road  for 
transporting  merchandise  are  taken  advantage  of  by  marketers,  and 
large  quantities  of  very  excellent  quality  are  brought  from  New  York. 
Apples  will  be  plenty;  fine  early  harvests  and  Shroj)shireyines  may  be 
now  had.  Of  pears,  there  is  a  much  greater  variety  than  was  to  be 
found  in  the  market  a  few  years  since;  jargonelles  and  English  Cathe- 
rines are  kinds  much  called  for.  Peaches  raised  in  this  vicinity  in  green- 
houses or  graperies,  command  a  good  price,  more,  we  believe,  for  their 
beauty  than  tneir  flavor^  as  few  that  we  have  seen  possess  much  of 
the  latter  quality  ;  cultivators  are  too  eager  to  send  their  fruit  to  mar- 
ket, and  gather  it  before  it  arrives  at  maturity  ;  the  supply  is  from  New 
York.  The  supply  of  plums  is  from  the  same  source  as  that  of  peaches : 
a  rather  new  sort,  this  year,  is  the  Italian  damask,  which  is  a  very  gooa 
plum.  Currants  are  tolerably  plenty.  Berries  of  all  sorts  are  scarce, 
and  prices  uncommonly  high.  Few  watermelons  have  yet  come  to 
band.  Cucumbers  come  to  hand  very  slowlv ;  the  quantity  for  pickling 
will  be  very  small  this  year.     Youn,  M,  TC,  ^ugu$t  22,  18S6. 


Art.  YII.    Meteorological  Notice, 

FOR  JULY. 

The  month  of  July,  though  not  near  so  warm  as  seasons  in  general, 
was  quite  pleasant.  The  prevailing  winds  were  from  S.  to  E.  The 
highest  ranffe  of  the  thermometer,  as  will  be  seen  below,  was  only  88°, 
and  this  on^  one  day.  There  were  several  fine  showers,  but  the  month 
was  not  warm  enough  for  vegetation  to  progress  rapidly. 

Thermometer. — Mean  temperature,  66"^  13' — highest,  88^  ;  lowest, 
bCP  above  zero. 

Winds. — N.,  three  days — N.  E.,  two — E.,. seven — S.  E.,  three — S., 
eight— S.  W.,  two— W.,  four— N.  W.,  two  days. 

Force  of  the  Wind, — Brisk,  fifteen  days — liffht,  sixteen  days. 

Character  of  the  Weather, — Fine^  ten  days — Fair,  ten  days — 
Cloudy,  eleven  days. 

Rainy,  six  days--JlfM(y,  two  days. 
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OF 

HORTICULTURE  AND  FLORICULTURE, 

FOR    SEPTEMBER. 


FRUIT   DEPARTMENT. 


Grape  VineSy  in  the  green-house  or  grapery,  will  now  have  ripened 
their  fruit,  and  will  be  maturinsr  their  wood.  Trim  off  the  laterals,  and 
pick  off  all  decayed  leaves,  (jive  a  plenty  of  air,  so  that  the  wood 
will  get  well  ripened. 

Strmeberry  oedt  may  yet  be  made;  for  directions,  see  Vol.  I,  p.  299, 
and  the  current  volume. 

Orape  Vines  in  the  open  air.  These  will  now  be  coloring  their  fruit. 
Trim  away  the  lateral  branches,  and  keep  the  vines  thin  of  wood. 

FLOWER   DEPARTMENT. 

Mgnonnette  seeds  should  now  be  sown  for  a  spring  crop. 

Crttta  tricolor:  seeds  of  this  beautiful  plant  should  be  sown,  if  wanted 
in  pots. 

Schizanthtues :  sow  the  seeds  this  month,  and  the  plants  will  bloom 
freely  in  the  spring. 

Chrytanthemvms  must  be  kept  well  watered,  occasionally  using  liquid 
manure. 

Botes  may  still  be  budded. 

Oreenrhotise  plants  :  these  should  now  be  potted  so  that  they  may 
get  established  m  the  pots  before  they  are  taken  in. 

Dahlias  should  be  kept  well  fastened  up  to  the  stakes,  as  the  winds, 
which  are  generally  prevalent  this  month,  are  apt  to  break  them  down. 
Trim  away  all  superfluous  wood,  and  when  the  buds  are  very  nume- 
rous, thin  them  out ;  good  specimens  of  flowers  may  be  procured  in  this 
way. 

Pceony  roots  should  be  separated  and  set  out  this  month. 

Herbaceous  plants  of  all  sorts  may  be  safely  removed  this  month. 

Pink  Pipings  may  be  put  in  with  success  this  month;  make  new  beds, 
and  set  out  those  put  in  in  July. 

Annual  flower  seedsy  of  several  sorts,  should  be  sown  this  month; 
svLch  as  larkspurs,  clarkias,  8lc. 

Cyclamen  roots :  these  should  now  be  taken  out  of  the  border  and 
potted. 

White  lilacs  may  be  set  out  this  month. 

Vegetable  Department. 

Earth  up  celery  plants  this  month. 
Lettuces:  sow  these  for  a  winter  crop. 
Spinach:  sow  this  now  for  a  spring  crop. 
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ORIOINAL   COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Genius  Phlox.  By  John 
Lewis  Russell,  A.  M.,  Prof.  Bot.  and  Veg.  Phys.  to  the 
Mass.  Hort.  Soc. 

The  almost  exclusive  American  genus  of  PhkSx,  from  it^ 
varied  and  exceeding  beauty,  claims  a  much  higher  regard  of  the 
favorable  notice  of  the  floriculturist  than  the  present  taste  seems 
to  evince.  Who  is  not  struck  with  the  appearance  of  some  snug 
,  and  favorite  garden  site,  where,  from  its  confined  hmits,  a  few  only 
of  the  most  ornamental  plants  can  be  introduced,  when  he  sees  a 
good  and  select  collection  of  phloxes  occupying  the  well  ar- 
ranged borders?  I  have  often  thought  than  an  entire  collection 
of  the  numerous  species  and  varieties  of  this  singly  plant,  grown 
in  a  manner  best  suited  to  their  different  habits,  would  make  a 
rare,  unique,  and  altogether  unrivalled  appearance,  and  recom- 
mend itself,  at  least  to  some  tastes,  for  its  novelty. 

I  suspect  that  the  comparatively  low  estimation  in  which  the 
phloxes  are  held  in  this  country  is  mainly  owmg  to  the  improper 
management  of  their  cultivation.  Thus  it  is  an  unconmion  sight 
to  see  a  well  grown  phlox.  I  know  not  how,  and  with  what  suc- 
cess, they  cultivate  the  plant  in  England,  where  the  humid  natm-e 
of  the  climate  would  no  doubt  materially  assist  in  producing,  if 
not  fine  flowers,  at  least  a  considerable  duration  of  them.  It  is 
however  certain  that  the  plant  is  there  considered  worthy  of  much 
attention,  from  the  fact  that  new  and  sometimes  fine  varieties  are 
produced  by  the  ingenuity  and  patience  of  florists. 

From  the  neglect  to  the  wants  of  the  several  species,  as  ob- 
servable in  the  gardens  of  this  vicinity,  one  is  not  much  tempted 
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to  give  even  a  passing  notice  to  tbe  huge  mis-shapen  clumps  and 
patches  which  disfigure  our  borders.  Instead  of  a  few  strong, 
straight,  well  clothed  stems,  with  rich  panicles  or  pyramids  of 
purple  or  white  corols,  we  see  fifty  or  more  weak,  bare,  yellow, 
desiccated  stems  and  heads,  fading  under  the  powerful  iniSuence 
of  the  sun,  or  covered  with  the  insidious  mildew,  so  as  to  forbid 
a  near  approach.  By  a  rarer  luck,  and  owing  to  the  moisture  of 
the  season,  the  earlier  kinds  escape  this  fate,  and  are  therefoip 
more  universally  admired  and  cultivated.  But  though  superb 
patches  of  P.  subulkta,  setkcea  and  nivalis  may  dazzle  or  de- 
light the  eye  for  a  few  weeks  in  early  spring  by  their  vivid  or 
snowy  flowers,  yet  no  sooner  have  their  floral  gems  withdrawn 
themselves  from  our  notice,  than  neglect  causes  the  plants  to  as- 
sume a  sickly  aud  faded  appearance,  instead  of  the  deep  vivid 
green  which  they  should  possess.  It  is  my  own  opinion,  judging 
from  the  native  habitat  of  P.  setkcea,  on  rocky'  and  precipitous 
hills,  and  in  a  rich,  strong,  loamy  soil,  that  the  rock  work  would 
afford  the  best  artificial  mode  of  growing  them  to  perfection.  The 
moisture  which  the  covered  and  buried  stones  would  naturally 
give  to  the  very  small  and  fibrous  roots,  would  produce  a  strong, 
vigorous  and  constant  growth  to  the  plant. 

Another  great  attraction  which  these  species  possess  is  their 
habit  of  a/utumnal  flowering;  and  if  advantage  was  taken  of  this 
disposition,  by  supplying  them  with  the  requbite  means,  their 
estimation  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

In  like  manner  that  lovely  vernal  species,  P.  stolonifera,  might 
be  made  more  conspicuous  and  manageable  by  its  introduction 
on  the  rock  work,  where  its  stolones  would  have  ample  room  to 
extend  without  interfering  with  more  delicate  plants,  as  they  are 
certainly  wont  to  do  in  the  border. 

The  finest  plants  of  the  delicate  blue  P.  divarickta  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  in  the  spring  of  1835,  on  the  deep  rich  mea- 
dows through  which  the  slow  and  quiet  Monongahela  flows;  and 
any  one  who  has  ever  noticed  any  species  of  this  superb  genus 
in  the  perfection  of  nature,  is  inclmed  to  feel  a  sincere  pity  for 
its  miserable  fate  when  under  the  misnomered  fostering  care  of 
the  common  cultivator. 

P.  pil6sa  naturally  thrives  in  rather  wet  meadows,  and  so  dif- 
ferent is  its  appearance,  fi*om  the  specimens  we  see  in  gardens,  as 
to  be  hardly  recognized  as  the  same  and  identical  plant. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  all  the  early  flow- 
ering tall  species  may  be  made  to  send  out  a  new  and  successive 
display  of  flowers,  by  removing  the  tops  just  after  flowering. 
From  the  axils  of  the  vigorous  leaves,  and  oftentimes  from  the 
roots,  new  and  strong  flower  branches  issue.  By  this  simple 
management  the  general  unsightly  appearance  of  the  withering 
plant  is  avoided,  and  a  fine  late  succession  of  good  flowers  in- 
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sured.  This  i3  particularly  the  case  with  P.  maculkta,  suav^o- 
lens  and  var.  serotina.  A  valuable  hmt  may  thus  be  acquired  by 
some  young  or  unexperienced  amateur,  of  considerable  advan- 
tage to  him. 

Mr.  William  Carter,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den in  Cambridge,  has  succeeded  in  raising  two  or  three  very 
fine  varieties  of  the  species  P.  pyramidklis.  One  of  these  he 
lately  pointed  out,  with  very  large  flowers  in  a  compact  head, 
suggesting  a  trivial  sub-specific — ^glob6sa.  A  very  curious  for- 
eign variety,  with  white  flowers  and  variegated  foliage,  was  also 
quite  attractive,  from  its  peculiarity.  Mr.  C.  evinces  much  zeal  and 
taste  in  the  culture  of  the  phlox,  and  this  garden  perhaps  possesses 
as  good  a  collection  of  the  species  as  any  in  the  United  States. 

To  grow  the  phlox  to  perfection,  but  one  rule  can  be  given, 
trye  m  this  as  in  every  other  plant, — copy  nature.  This,  we 
fear,  is  too  much  iieglected;  and  the  complicated  artificial  means 
of  horticulture  have  heretofore  reduced  to  one  and  the  same 
treatment,  species  of  widely  difiering  habits.  In  general  they 
all  require  more  moisture  and  richer  soils  than  are  afibrded  them 
by  the  scanty  provision  which  our  florists  furnish.  I  have  now 
a  smgle  stem  of  P.  panicul^ta,  planted  in  May  last,  m  a  moist, 
light  and  rich  soil,  mostly  vegetable  mould,  and  instead  of  a  few 
depauperated  flowers,  a  splendid  panicle  of  great  dimensions  and 
of  brilliant  color  has  convinced  me  of  the  just  and  proper  mode 
of  its  treatment. 


Art.  II.    On  the  Repotting  and  Management  of  Chinese  Roses. 
By  J.  W.  Russell. 

As  this  is  the  season  for  repotting  Chinese  and  all  tender  roses, 
I  herewith  send  you  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  method  of  per- 
forming this  kind  of  work. 

For  Chinese  and  tender  roses  a  quantity  of  good  firesh  earth 
should  be  procured;  preference  should  be  given  to  that  taken 
from  an  upland  pasture  field;  the  sod,  with  about  four  or  five 
inches  of  earth  adhering  to  it,  is  the  very  best  part  of  the 
foil.  If  this  has  been  procured  three  months  before  wanted  for 
use,  and  turned  over  once  or  twice,  breaking  the  whole  and  mix- 
ing the  turf  well  with  the  soil,  so  much  the  better;  however,  if 
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tfap  earth  is  to  be  obtained  immediately  when  wanted,  take  a 
sharp  spade,  and  pare  oflf  about  an  inch  of  the  green  sward^  and 
take  the  under  soil  to  the  depth  proposed,  observing  to  break  it 
pretty  fine  with  the  spade  or  trowel,  but  by  no  means  to  pass  it 
through  a  riddle^  for,  by  so  doing,  the  most  nutritive  part  of  it  is 
thrown  away.  When  this  is  done,  add  about  one  half  old  hot- 
bed manure,  or,  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  use  any  other  kind  of  stable 
manure  that  is  well  decomposed,  with  a  portion  of  sand,  and  mix 
the  whole  well  together;  this  thoroughly  done,  the  compost  is 
ready  for  use. 

Supposing  the  plant  to  be  repotted  is  to  be  removed  into  a 
pot  a  size  or  two  larger:  In  order  to  take  the  plant  out  of  the  pot 
with  die  ball  entire,  turn  it  upside  down^  and  by  giving  the 
rim  of  it  two  or  three  gentle  taps  on  the  potting  bench,  the  plant, 
with  the  ball  of  earth  and  roots,  will,  generally,  immediately  leave 
it;  then  trim  off  all  the  dry,  matted,  and  mo\ildy  fibres  of  the 
roots,  which  spread  about  the  side  and  bottom  of  the  ball,  and, 
with  a  small  sharp-pointed  stick,  scrape  away  very  carefully  a  part 
of  the  old  soil  all  round;  this  done,  put  in  a  few  potsherds  at 
the  bottom  of  the  new  pot  for  drainage,  and  having  first  put  a 
little  of  the  coarsest  of  the  compost  on  this,  place  the  plant  in, 
filling  up  all  round  the  ball  to  within  about  half  an  inch  of  the  top, 
observing  to  cover  over  the  surface  of  the  old  ball  about  an  inch 
with  the  new  compost.  A  thin  piece  of  stick  may  be  used  with 
good  effect,  to  work  down  the  soil  at  the  sides  of  the  pot;  then, 
by  giving  the  bottom  of  the  pot  two  or  three  thumps  on  the  pot- 
ting bench,  and  a  gentle  watering  afterwards,  the  operation  is 
completely  finished. 

A  similar  compost  is  equally  good  for  geraniums,  only  making 
use  of  half  the  quantity  of  manure  specified  for  the  roses.  The 
repotting  and  trinuning  of  the  roots,  &c.  is  the  same.  It  is  also 
as  good  a  compost  as  any  that  I  have  ever  yet  tried  for  orange 
and  lemon  trees.  Yours, 

J.  W.  Russell. 

Mount  •Subumj  Cambridge^  Sept.  13,  18S6. 


Art.  III.     Calendar  of  Plants  and  Shrubs  in  bloom  from  the 
month  of  May  to  October,  inclusive.     By  the  Conductors. 

In  the  month  of  August  the  flower  border  is  not  so  prolific  of 
beautifid  flowers  (excepting  the  dahlia)  as  July.     And  unless 
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recourse  is  had  to  some  particular  plants,  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  will  pass  off,  leaving  the  garden  with  a  rather  meagre  as- 
pect. For  this  emergency  a  judicious  gardener  will  prepare  him- 
self in  season:  in  the  month  of  June,  ten-week  stocks,  schizan- 
thuses,  &c.  wiU  have  been  sown  and  transplanted  into  pots,  for 
tbe  purpose  of  turning  into  the  border  as  soon  as  the  tops  of  the 
biennial  and  perennial  plants  are  cut  away  after  they  have  done 
blowing;  these  will  flower  beautifully  until  destroyed  by  frost.  All 
tbe  sorts  of  lobelias  that  have  been  brought  forward  in  pots  should 
be  plunged  in  the  border,  where  they  will  make  a  fine  display 
with  their  brilliant  blossoms.  By  pursuing  some  such  system  as 
this,  the  garden,  in  .the  month  of  August,  where  there  is  a  good 
collection  of  dsdilias,  will  present  a  gayer  aspect  than  any  other 
in  the  year. 

On  lawns  m^  be  placed,  this  month,  pots  of  dahlias,  which 
will  flower  proliisely  if  properly  treated  and  watered  with  liquid 
manure.  Pots  of  Agap^nthus  umbellktus  also  have  a  fine  appear- 
ance distributed  about  among  the  other  plants. 

In  gardens  where  there  is  a  good  stock  of  the  perpetual  roses, 
they  will  continue  to  open  their  beautiful  and  fragrant  blossoms; 
so  popular  will  this  tribe  soon  become,  that  no  good  garden  will 
be  without  a  number  of  the  finest  varieties;  they  certainly  have 
double  the  claim  to  our  admiration  that  many  of  the  common 
sorts  have;  for  they  not  only  display  their  blossoms  in  the  spring, 
and  continue  to  do  so  until  frost,  but  to  their  beauty  add  a  deh- 
cious  firagrance. 

Dahlias  are  now  the  most  fashionable  flower:  the  great  per- 
fection to  which  the  English  florists  have  carried  the  production 
of  new  varieties  certainly  excites  our  wonder  and  admiration;  the 
splendor  of  some,, and  the  delicacy  of  others,  of  the  newest  sorts, 
surpasses  any  thing  that  can  be  imagined,  and  no  garden  can  be 
said  to  be  complete,  unless  a  goodly  number  of  the  best  varieties 
are  cultivated.  The  dwarf  kinds  look  well  planted  in  the  border 
among  the  other  plants;  but  the  taller  and  more  free  growing 
sorts  look  much  the  best  grown  in  plats  by  themselves.  They 
begin  to  bloom  this  month,  and  continue  to  flower  until  frost  kills 
the  plants. 

August. — There  are  but  few  shrubs  in  bloom  this  month: 
some  of  the  handsomest  are  Cl^lhra  ahiifdlia,  Spurse^a  tomentdsa 
and  salicifdlia,  and  the  double  and  single  althaeas.  The  snow- 
berry  b  beautiful  with  its  fruit;  of  twining  shrubs,  the  honey- 
sucUes  are  in  flower,  and,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
Bigndma  r&dicans.  Among  the  biennials  and  perennials  are, 
Lobelia  cardinklis,  ffilgens,  specidsa  and  spl6ndens,  •tfscl^pia*  tu- 
berdsa,  Gailldrdta  aristita  and  picta:  Rudb^ckta  lasciniita  and 
purpiirea,  the  former  very  showy:  Ac6nitum  Hdlleri  and  ilbi- 
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dum,  fkyngium  dichotdmuniy  Campanula  jpersicsfdlia  fldre  pldno, 
and  fl6re  pl^no  &lbo,  Vonsontdna  (?),  &lba  pl^no,  [allianfolia, 
filiifldra,  carp&tica,  tirticsfolia,  andlactifl6ra:  Di&athiis  sup^rbus, 
(exceedingly  fragrant) ,  Verdnica  exalt^ta,  virginicum,  and  sib^r- 
ica,  Ferbascum  pyramidalis  and  phoeniceum,  CEnoth^ra  micro- 
c4rpa,  ^araxacifdlia  and  missouri^nsis:  Epil6bium  angustif61ium 
and  spic^tum,  •Antirrhinum  m^jus  and  its  varieties:  Dracoc6pha- 
lum  altai^nse,  and  virgini^num  (both  elegant),  Core6psis  tripte- 
ris,  lanceolkta,  and  Atkinsomdmi:  Clematis  fl6rida,  and  fl6re 
pl^no,  Thalictrum  alpinum,  Pentst^mon  Richards6nt,  Digitalis, 
and  specidsum,  Digitalis  lutea,  Coronilla  viminea,  Potentilla 
Russelltdna,  Maytdna,  and  nepal^nsis,  Lithyrus  grandifl6nis, 
Mon&rda  didymaand  purpurea,  Aster  sib^rica  and  N6vs  A'nglae: 
Phl6x  pyramidalis  rubra,  p.  pendulifl6ra,  and  p.  dlba,  America- 
na, acuminata,  maculkta,  tardifldra,  corymbdsa,  c&rnea,  suav^o- 
lens,  cord^ta,  latifdlia,  fimbri^ta,  Wheelertdna,  r6seum  and  de- 
cuss^ta  alba:  LidtrU  spickta,  £uph6rbia  corolkta  and  Cyparis- 
sias,  Reseda  odorkta  var.  frut6scens,  jDelphinium  sinensis,  Ki- 
taibdia  vitifdlia,  Gilia  coronopifdlia  ^t&tice  Gmelina  and  latif6- 
lia:  Lychnis  grandifl6ra,  Fdnkta  subcord^ta,  A'nthemis  n6bilis 

f>l^no,  Achills^aphoeniceapl^no;  Fafertdna  r^ibra,  C&ssiamary- 
&ndica,  Chel6ne  glabra,  Lysim^chia  vulgkris,  dahlias,  boDy- 
hocks,  salvias,  pmks,  &c.  Of  bulbous  roots,  Gladiolus  natal^o- 
sis,  Lilium  canad^nse  and  tigrinum,  and  Tigridia  pavdnia  and 
conchifldra  are  now  in  full  bloom. 

The  annuals  will  be  now  mostly  in  flower,  and  will  be  a  fine 
addition  to  the  borders,  particularly  the  double  astern,  new  scar- 
let zinnia,  new  long-spiked  amaranthus,  &c.  The  new  scarlet 
zinnia  is  exceedingly  showy;  among  the  annuals,  the  yellow 
sweet  sultan  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice:  its  blossoms  are 
of  a  pure  yellow,  and  exquisitely  handsome.  Lobelia  bicolor 
and  Clint6nta  61egans,  somewhat  similar  in  appearance,  are 
'  charming  plants,  and  form  brilliant  little  patches  of  silver  and 
blue  when  planted  m  a  light  rich  soil. 

For  covering  fences,  and  hiding  disagreeable  objects  from  the 
garden,  we  do  not  know  of  a  better  plant  than  the  Clematis  vir- 
gini^na;  though  mdigenous  to  our  woods  m  the  vicinity,  yet  it  is 
particularly  deserving  of  introduction  into  every  garden  for  the 
object  just  mentioned;  they  are  not  only  pretty,  but  the  feathery 
appearance  of  the  seeds  is  highly  ornamental  until  the  vines  are 
kmed  by  the  chilling  frosts  of  wmter. 

Bign6nia  r&dicans  must  be  protected  during  winter,  or  the 
shoots  will,  generally,  be  so  much  injured  from  the  cold  that  they 
will  not  produce  bloom. 
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Art.  IV .  Some  Remarks  on  the  Tree  Pceony  {Pmonia  Moutan) , 
including  its  history^  introduction  into  Englandy  the  production 
of  new  seedling  varieties^  propagation^  cultivation^  4^c.  By 
the  Conductors. 

(Continued  from  p.  838.) 

The  tree  paeonie^  are  at  once  distinguished  from  the  herba- 
ceous ones  by  their  suffirutescent  stem;  their  shining  pale  green 
leaves,  glaucous  on  the  under  side.  The  iBowers  appear  earlier 
than  the  herbaceous  species,  and  remain  in  beauty  but  a  short 
time.  We  have  never  seen  but  three  varieties  in  collections  in 
this  country,  and  we  ate  not  aware  of  any  others  existbg,  unless 
we  except  a  seedling  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Prince,  nurserymen, 
Flushmg,  L.  I.,  which  is  enumerated  in  their  catalogue  of  plants. 
At  what  time  the  first  plants  were  mtroduced  to  this  country  we 
have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining;  probably  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago.  The  first  kind  imported  was  undoubtedly  the  P.  MoxitanpBr 
paveriicea  var.  B&nkstee,  called  the  purple  tree  pseony;  afterward 
the  original  species,  P.  JlfotSttonjpapaver^cea,  and  p.  rdsea.  None 
of  the  other  kinds  enumerated  by  Mr.  Sabine,  or  registered  in 
the  Hortus  Britannicus^  have  yet  become  sufficiently  plenty  in 
England  to  be  in  the  trade;  consequently,  they  have  not  yet 
found  their  way  into  our  gardens. 

Although  but  the  three  kinds  above  named,  one  species  and  two 
varieties,  are  in  our  gardens,  it  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers 
for  us  to  give  some  description  of  the  others,  in  anticipation  of 
their  introduction.  The  great  zeal  which  is  manifested  in  the 
pursuit  of  floriculture  at  the  present  time,  by  many  of  our  ama- 
teurs and  nurserymen,  will  no  doubt  induce  them  to  import  plants 
as  soon  as  they  are  purchasable  of  the  English  nurserymen;  and 
all  the  varieties  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  found  in  our  collections. 
The  production  of  seedlings  may  be  also  looked  for  in  our  own 
gardens;  numerous  camellias  have  been  produced  from  seeds, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  this  magnificent  tribe,  more  valuable 
on  one  account  than  the  former — its  hardiness  in  resistmg  the  ef- 
fects of  our  long  winters — should  be  neglected;  we  have  not  the 
least  doubt  ourselves  but  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  number  of 
seedling  varieties  will  be  as  great  as  those  of  the  camellia  a  short 
time  since. 

In  giving  a  description  of  the  paeonies,  we  shall  be  much  in- 
debted to  a  paper  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions^  from  which 
much  of  the  information  in  the  previous  part  of  ttis  article  was 
gathered,  by  Mr.  Sabme.  These  descriptions  are  rather  long, 
or  we  should  give  them  entire,  using  his  own  language;  we  shall 
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therefore  extract  only  such  as  is  interestmg  and  useful  to  our 
readers. 

Pdddnia  Moutan  ;)apaveracea. — This  plant  has  been  adopted 
as  the  type  of  the  species,  in  consequence  of  its  having  single 
flowers.  It  has  not  been  called  papaver^cea,  or  poppy-flowered, 
on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the  flower  to  a  poppy,  as  many 
suppose,  but  because  its  germens,  when  enveloped  by  their 
membraneous  covering,  resemble  a  capsule  or  seed  vessel  of  the 
common  poppy  Papiver  somniferum.  When  first  described  in 
1807,  in  Andrews's  Repository^  it  was  considered  a  dbtinct  spe- 
cies: it  was  also  considered  as  distinct  from  the  varieties  above- 
named,  by  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  in  Rees^s  Cyclopcediay 
and  adopted  as  such  on  the  ground  of  a  supposed  specific  dissimi- 
larity, founded  on  its  germens  being  always  enclosed  by  a  mem- 
brane; but  it  is  now  considered  that  this  •ircumstance  would  ap- 
pear in  the  varieties  if  the  seed  vessels  were  not  multiplied  be- 
yond their  natural  number.  The  flowers  are  sometimes  semi- 
double,  but  this  does  not  frequently  happen  unless  the  plants  are 
old  and  of  strong  growth;  their  expansion  is  about  ten  inches, 
sometimes  more;  the  petals  are  very  large  and  broad;  they  spread 
out,  but  are  not  reflexed;  they  are  white,  with  a  deep  purple 
spot  on  the  lower  part  (or  base)  of  each  petal;  the  spots  are 
rayed,  in  lines  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  from  the  centre, 
forming  a  brilliant  and  rich  star  in  the  middle  of  the  flower:  the 
edges  of  the  petals  are  a  little  jagged.  The  anthers  are  yellow, 
and  are  very  conspicuously  interposed  between  the  dark  spots  on 
the  petals  and  the  deep  purple  case  of  the  germens,  the  stigmas 
appearing  united  at  the  top  of  it.  The  germens  are  stated  by 
some  writers  who  have  described  tliem,  as  being  six;  but  five  is 
the  usual  number.  The  blossoms  emit  a  rather  unpleasant  odor, 
common  m  many  of  the  jRanunculaceae,  mote  particularly  in  all 
the  tree  psonies.  It  has  been  figured  in  tlie  Botanical  Maga- 
zine^  t.  2175,  and  Loddiges'  Botanical  Cabinet ^  t.  547.  The 
foUage  of  the  plant  is  distinguished  from  the  variety  rosea,  by  its 
petioles  being  tinged  with  red,  and  the  folioles  a  darker  green; 
the  leaves  of  the  B4nksi(B  are  similar,  in  having  a  tinge  of  red  on 
the  petioles,  and  in  the  darker  hue  of  the  folioles,  but  those  of 
jpapaverkcea  are  generally  larger.  The  largest  plant  of  this  spe- 
cies in  England  was  lately  growing  at  Wormleybury,  the  seat  of . 
Sir  Abraham  Hume.  It  was  introduced  in  1802,  and  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  1806.  In  1826  the  plant  had  attained  to  a 
great  size,  forming  a  bush  of  ^br^y/ccf  in  circumference  and  seven 
feet  high.  *  In  the  month  of  April  it  is  covered  with  its  splendid 
flowers,  and  in  the  year  last  named,  it  produced  six  hundred  and 
sixty  flower-buds,  one  hundred  and  tliirty  of  which  were  picked 
oflf  in  order  to  increase  the  size  of,  the  remaining  flowers.  At 
the  time  Mr.  Sabine's  paper  was  written  it  was  believed  that  no 
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plant  of  dus  species  had  ever  been  imported  alive  mto  England, 
except  the  one  above  spoken  of;  and,  if  this  supposition  is  true, 
the  whole  stock  now  existing  in  Europe,  and  indeed  in  this  coun- 
try, has  been  raised  from  this. 

The  largest  plant  of  this  species  in  our  vicinity  is,  we  believe, 
in  the  fine  collection  of  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  Belmont  Place, 
Watertown.  This  plant  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
William  Lathe,  of  Cambridgeport,  who  imported  it  from  Eng- 
land, about  nine  or  ten  years  since.  He  informs  us  that  it  was 
the  first  plant  that  flowered  m  Massachusetts,  and  probably  the 
first  in  New  England.  It  is  grown  in  a  pot,  and  generally  re- 
ceives the  protection  of  the  cellar  or  green-house  during  the 
winter.  In  the  spring  of  the  past  year  it  expanded  four  of  five 
of  its  magnificent  blossoms.  We  do  not  know  of  any  large 
plants  growing  in  the  open  air;  but  the  nurserymen  in  the  vicini- 
ty have  plants  which  have  stood  the  winter  without  any  protec- 
tion. This  species  seeds  freely  if  the  stigmas  are  properly  im- 
pregnated. 

PiB&ma  Moutan  papaverJicea  var.  Bdnksta. — This  variety  is 
more  common  in  our  gardens  than  the  species  just  described.  It  is 
a  very  magnificent  plant,  and  some  of  the  blossoms  that  we  have 
seen  were  of  monstrous  size.  It  was  mtroduced  in  1789,  and 
was  the  first  kind  imported  into  Europe.  It  flowered  for  the  first 
time  in  the  year  1793.  The  flowers  are  large,  very  double  and 
spreading,  measuring  in  expansion  from  four  to  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  The  number  of  the  petals  varies  according  to  the 
strength  and  health  of  the  plants;  sometimes  they  are  so  double 
as  to  force  the  calyx  to  turn  back  on  the  peduncle.  Frequently 
the  flowers  are  produced  with  few  or  no  petals  at  all;  and  again 
many  are  intermediate  between  that  state  and  the  fullest  flower. 
The  petals  are  of  light  pink  color,  fading,  as  they  open,  to  a  faint 
blush,  or  white,  towards  the  edges,  and  at  the  base  deepening  to 
a  purplish  red:  the  dark  color  is  sometimes  shaded  into  the  pink, 
at  others  running  into  it  in  rays  or  featherings.  The  outer  petals 
are  large,  the  inner  ones  gradually  becoming  smaller  to  the 
centre  of  the  flower,  where  they  assume  a  deeper  purple  tinge, 
and  are  much  jagged  or  broken  at  their  edges.  The  germens  are 
thickly  clustered  together,  around  which  many  yellow  anthers 
appear,  which  are  conspicuous  when  the  flowers  are  not  very 
double:  when  the  flowers  are  fiill  double,  the  anthers  and  petals 
Spring  out  together  fi'om  among  the  germens,  and  the  petals  are 
often  considerably  longer  than  those  springmg  firom  the  outside  of 
the  latter.  Variations  take  place  in  the  size  of  the  flower^  in  the 
same  season  and  on  the  same  plant, — the  older  plants,  as  we 
have  before  intimated,  producing  the  finest  blooms.  When  grown 
in  green-houses  or  conservatories,  the  color  of  the  flowers  is 
lighter  than  when  they  are  fully  exposed  to  the  air.     The  blos- 
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soms  give  out  a  faint,  generaDy,  disagreeable  odor.  This  variety 
is  distinguished  from  the  rosea,  in  the  red  color  of  the  petioles  and 
the  darker  green  of  the  folioles;  from  papaverJicea  it  is  less  dis- 
tinguishable; the  foliage  is  however  smaller  and  coarser,  with  ob- 
tuse terminations  and  a  more  rugose  surface.  It  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine j  t.  1154,  which  plate,  however,  is  said  to 
liave  been  bcorreclly  colored.  It  was  introduced  to  France  by 
M.  Boursalt,  in  1801,  and  soon  after  flowered  in  the  garden  of  the 
Empress  Josephine,  at  Malmaison.  We  should  be  glad  to  learn 
the  date  of  its  introduction  into  this  country;  and  if  this  article 
should  meet  the  eye  of  any  amateur  or  nurseryman  who  can  in- 
form us  in  regard  to  the  time  that  either  this  or  the  papavericea 
was  imported,  we  should  feel  much  gratified  for  the  information. 
At  the  present  time  many  fine  plants  are  to  be  found  in  various 
collections  in  this  vicinity.  It  was  introduced  to  En^and  through 
the  exertions  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  from  whence  it  takes  its 
name.  Manv  plants  of  this  variety  have  been  imported  from  China: 
it  is  probably  more  common  there  than  any  of  the  other  kinds. 
In  1832  a  plant  was  growing  m  the  garden  of  Lady  Stapleton,  at 
Grey  Court,  Henley  on  Thames,  m  England,  which  had  l>een 
out  in  the  open  air  about  fourteen  years;  it  measured  five  and  a 
half  feet  high,  twenty-seveii  feet  in  circumference,  and  produced 
two  hundred  and  thirty  flowers.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  plant, 
and  should  be  in  every  garden,  however  small. 

Pmdnia  Moutan  jpapaveracea  var.  rosea. — This  variety  we  be- 
lieve has  never  yet  flowered  in  dils  vicinity;  at  least  we  have 
never  seen  it  in  bloom.  Plants  are  in  but  few  collections,  and 
those  that  exist  are  quite  small.  Mr.  Sabine  describes  two  va- 
rieties; one  as  rdsea  semiplena,  and  the  other  as  rdsea  pl^na. 
But  as  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  whether  they  are  not  one 
and  the  same  plant,  we  shall  only  describe  it  under  the  name  of 
r6sea.  The  Messrs.  Loddiges  question  the  authority  of  two 
distinct  varieties,  and,  from  what  we  can  learn,  we  are  induced  to 
abide  by  their  judgment.     The  original  plant  was  imported  b 

1795,  for  the  late  Mr.  Hibbert,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  in 

1796.  The  flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of  B&nksi<B,  of  an  uni- 
form rich  pink,  the  edges  of  the  petals  becoming  pale  after  a 
time.  The  outer  petals  are  large  and  broad,  notched  deeply  in 
the  centre,  and  wi^  crisped  margins:  the  inner  ones  are  long  and 
narrow,  much  jagged  at  die  edges,  very  numerous,  and  rise  in 
the  middle  of  die  flower  to  a  considerable  height;  the  stamens 
appear  mixed  with  the  petals,  and  the  germens  are  uicladed  in  a 
membraneous  sheath.  The  scent  of  the  flower  is  said  to  be 
agreeable.  Double  and  semi-double  flowers  are  frequently  ob- 
servable on  the  same  plant,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  blos- 
soms produced  m  a  season  are  semi-double.  The  first  year  the 
plant  blossomed  the  flowers  were  nearly  single.     Since,  bow- 
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ever,  they  have  been  very  double,  .with  occasional  exceptions. 
The  Messrs.  Loddiges,  who  published  a  figure  of  this  variety, 
fi-om  a  plant  in  their  possession,  state  that  they  received  it  origi- 
nally from  Mr.  Hibbert,  and  that  it  always  produces  semi-double 
flowers.  Until  Mr.  Sabine's  paper  appeared,  the  two  kinds 
above  spoken  of  were  always  considered  identical.  There  is  a 
variety,  most  common  in  English  collections,  with  semi-double 
flowers;  but  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact,  that  in 
some  seasons  Mr.  Hibbert's  plant  produced  all  semi-double  ones^ 
it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  describe  them  as  distinct. 

We  hope  soon  to  see  this  variety  in  bloom:  we  saw  a  small 
plant,  last  fall,  m  the  collection  of  Mr.  Wilder,  that  showed  a 
weak  bud,  which  we  presume  did  not  expand,  or  we  should 
have  heard  of  it  at  the  time*  In  the  fine  collection  of  plants  of 
Col.  Perkins,  at  Brookline,  is  a  plant  which  was  imported  direct 
firom  China:  it  has  flowered  once  or  twice,  though  we  have  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  in  bloom:  we  have  understood,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  the  rdsea.  We  observed  it  once  in  bud,  but  we 
are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  some  other  variety.  It  is 
certainly  diflferent  from  B&nksue;  perhaps  the  P.  Moutan  var. 
Raw^sii  of  Sabine, 

Pdddnia  Moutan  papaverkcea  var.  Humei. — -A  variety  slightly 
diflerent  from  B&nkst(B.  It  was  formerly  considered  identical 
with  it,  and  we  have  some  doubts  about  its  possessing  a  claim  to 
a  distinct  name.  A  figure  of  it  is  published  in  the  Botanical 
Register  J  t.  379.  Mr.  Sabine  states  that  it  is  "  very  near" 
Bankst(B,  only  difiering  in  having  longer  and  thicker  peduncles, 
blooming  a  fortnight  earlier,  and  more  abundant  in  petals.  It 
was  imported  in  1817,  and  presented  to  Sir  Abraham  Hume. 

Pxdnia  Moutan  jpapaverkcea  var.  Raw^sit. — This  variety 
was  brought  from  China,  in  1820,  by  Capt.  Rawes,  from  whence 
it  derives  its  name.  The  plant  was  given  by  this  gentleman  to 
Thomas  Cary  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Bromley,  in  Kent,  in  whose  gar- 
den it  produced  a  premature  bloom  in  1825.  The  bracts  are 
longer  and  more  conspicuous  than  in  any  of  the  other  varieties. 
The  caljrx  leaves,  instead  of  enclosing  the  bud  in  a  globular  form, 
are  twisted  up  so  as  to  come  to  a  point  at  the  top.  The  petals 
are  pale,  very  slightly  tinged  with  pink,  and  have  a  very  satiny 
appearance:  they  are  about  twelve  m  number,  and  much  lacerat- 
ed at  the  edges;  the  flowers,  when  fully  expanded,  measure  about 
seven  inches  across;  the  filaments  are  purple,  and  the  anthers 
clustered  closely  round  the  germens,  which  are  six  in  number. 
The  foliage  is  stated  to  resemble  an  herbaceous  pseony;  the  leaves 
are  smaller  and  darker  than  any  of  the  other  kinds;  they  are  simi- 
lar in  form,  though  the  terminatmg  foliole  is  deeply  divided,  often 
unequally,  and  sometimes  the  upper  leaflet  is  cleft  to  its  bas^. 
The  peculiar  characteristic  in  this  variety,  of  the  calyx  leaves  en- 
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closing  the  bud  so  as  to  come  to  a  point  at  the  top,  was,  if  we 
recoUect  right,  observable  in  the  plant  before  mentioned  as  exist- 
ing in  Col.  Perkins's  collection;  but  until  we  have  seen  the  flow- 
ers, which  we  shall  endeavor  to  the  commg  season  of  its  bloom, 
we  shall  not  say  any  thing  more  respecting  it. 

The  above  plants  were  all  imported  from  China,  and  were  the 
only  ones  which  had  produced  bloom,  in  1826,  in  English  col- 
lections. No  information  of  the  introduction  of  any  new  lands, 
since  that  time,  has  come  to  our  knowledge.  In  Loudon's  flbr- 
tU8  Britannicus^  all  the  varieties,  ten  in  number,  are  stated  to  be 
from  China.  This  is  an  error;  three  of  them  are  English  seed- 
lings, and  one  name  is  probably  repeated  twice,  ma^g  in  the 
whole  only  nine,  the  same  number  as  described  by  Mr.  Sabine. 
It  will  probably  be  some  time  before  these  seedUng  varieties  will 
be  introduced;  but  we  will  give  a  brief  description  of  them,  that 
their  merits  may  be  better  known. 

The  plants  were  produced  in  the  garden  of  the  Ear!  of  Mount- 
norris,  from  seeds  which  were  saved  from  the  /wtpavericea. 
They  were  sown  about  the  year  1817  or  1818;  three  plants  came 
up  the  year  after  they  were  planted,  each  of  which  flowered  in 
1826  or  1826.  One  is  stated  as  a  very  distinct  variety — the  two 
others  to  approach  each  other  so  nearly,  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  sufiiciently  distinct  to  be  separated.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names:- — 

Pxdnia  Moutan  papaver^cea  var.  c&rnea  pl^na. — The  blos- 
soms of  this  variety  are  large,  very  double,  in  appearance  similar 
to  B&nksicB.*  the  petals  are  smaller  and  more  abundant  than  in 
the  latter  variety,  and  they  have  also  a  rich  purple-rayed  spot  at 
the  base  of  each,  like  the  jpapaverJicea;  the  ground  color  is  a  deli- 
cate purplish  pink.  This  variety  is  one  of  the  two  plants  which 
has  just  been  stated  as  being  nearly  alike  in  appearance. 

Pxdnia  Moutan  jpapaver&cea  var.  dlbida  pl^na. — The  ground 
color  of  this  variety  is  very  pale;  not  white,  but  sufiused  with 
purple.  The  germens  are  numerous,  and  the  blossoms  are  larger 
than  the  last  named  variety.    The  growth  is  strong  and  vigorous. 

Paednia  Moutan  papaverJicea  var.  Annesldi. — A  very  distmct 
and  pretty  variety,  named  by  Mr.  Sabine  in  compliment  to  Lord 
Mountnorris,  who  was  the  first  who  raised  and  brought  into  notice 
seedling  varieties.  The  flower  is  small,  not  exceeding  four  and 
a  half  mches  in  diameter.  It  is  nearly  single;  a  flower  contain- 
ing eight  or  nine  petals,  which  are  heart-shaped,  slightly  jagged 
at  the  margin;  the  color  is  a  rich  purplish  pink,  shaded  into  a 
darker  purple  at  the  base  of  the  petds,  which  extends  up  the 
centre  of  each  to  the  notch  at  the  edge.  A  drawing  of  it  is  ap- 
pended to  Mr.  Sabme's  paper.     (Hort.  TVans.  plate  7.) 

In  addition  to  these,  we  have  lately  noticed,  in  the  Gardtner^s 
Magazine^  that  Lord  Mountnorris  has  a  ninuber  of  seedlings; 
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one  of  these  flowered  in  the  spring  of  1834.  It  is  figured  and 
described  in  Street'*  British  Flower  Garden^  t.  238,  as  follows: 

Pmdnia  Moutan  papaveriicea  var.  variegita. — The  plant  is  a 
low-growing  bushy  kind,  branching  from  the  ground,  and  scarcely 
woody.  The  petals  are  white,  stained  with  a  deep  rose  color  in 
various  parts;  the  base  marked  with  numerous  radiating  streaks  of 
violet  and  purple;  the  anthers  are  yellow;  the  flowers  measure 
about  six  inches  in  expansion.  It  was  raised  from  seeds  of  the 
j>apaveriLcea,  which  it  is  supposed  had  been  accidentally  fertilized 
by  some  of  the  herbaceous  species. 

The  only  other  variety  of  which  we  have  any  particular  ac- 
count is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register y  t.  1771,  viz: — 

Paednia  Moutan  papavericea  var.  l&cera.  The  petals  of  this 
variety  are  much  cut  and  gashed,  and  distinctly  bordered  with  a 
narrow  edge  of  carmine.  It  was  raised  firom  seeds  of  either  pa- 
paverkcea  or  B4nksi(B,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  1834, 
the  plant  being  then  only  three  years  old.  It  is  stated  by  Dr. 
Lindley  to  be  a  very  splendid  plant.  We  have  before  noticed 
this  in  our  Vol.  I.  p.  421,  but  have  here  repeated  the  descrip- 
tion, that  our  readers  need  not  have  occasion  to  turn  to  that  for 
information  respecting  it. 

The  seedling  alluded  to  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  as  enu- 
merated in  the  catalogue  of  the  Messrs.  Prince,  is  stated  to  be 
a  variety  of  the  papaver&cea,  from  which  we  infer  that  it  was 
raised  firom  seeds  of  this  species.  It  is  called  Prince's  new  single 
purple. 

Since  writing  the  previous  part  of  this  article,  and  after  it  was 
in  type,  we  have  received  some  information  respecting  several 
new  seedlings  which  have  been  raised  and  flowered  in  France. 

We  have  stated  our  opinion,  that  but  a  few  years  would  elapse 
before  the  varieties  of  psonies  would  be  nearly  as  numerous  as 
those  of  the  camellia  were  a  few  years  since,  and  it  seems  that 
our  anticipations  are  already  about  to  be  realized.  In  the  cata- 
logue ofpiants,  for  1836,  of  the  brothers  Baumann,  of  Bollwiller, 
on  the  Upper  Rhine,  who  probably  possess  one  of  the  finest  nur- 
sery collections  on  tbe  continent,  we  find  enumerated  ten  varie- 
ties, six  of  which  we  believe  are  seedlings  of  their  own;  and  we 
have  understood  by  a  gentleman,  who  lately  received  a  letter 
from  the  Messrs.  Baumanns,  that  they  have  had  a  most  magnifi- 
cent seedfing,  which  flowered,  for  the  firet  time,  the  past  spring,  and 
also  that  they  have  many  more  seedling  plants  not  named,  and 
several  which  have  not  yet  blossomed.  We  have  no  doubt  but 
the  number  of  new  kinds  will  soon  exceed  even  our  seemingly 
great  expectations. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  our  readers  to  learn  that  several  of  these 
new  varieties  are  in  the  fine  collection  of  Mr.  Wilder,  of  Haw- 
thorn Grove,  Dorchester.     The  plants  are  very  small,  and  will 
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• 
not  probably  bloom  this  year  or  two;  not  in  perfection  until  they 
are  well  established  and  acquire  a  good  size;  but  that  they  should 
be  already  introduced  to  our  gardens  is  a  fact  of  some  importance. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  new  kinds  in  the  catalogue 
alluded  to  for  1836:— 

Ptebnia  MoiUan   papayericea  yar.  monstru6sa  61ba  plenissima. 

lilacina  plenissinuu 
lilacina  semiplina. 
simplicL 

purpilreo  yioliU^eo  pl^na. 
pl^na. 

The  seedling  which  flowered  this  season,  for  the  first  time, 
has  a  blossom  of  an  exquisite  carmine  color,  sufiiised  with  a 
deeper  tint.  The  plant  was  raised  from  seed  eight  years  since; 
it  is  very  difficult  to  propagate,  and  will  not  probably  become 
common  for  some  years. 

These  are  all  the  seedlings  of  which  we  have  as  yet  had  any 
account.  Many  have  been  raised  by  the  English  florists,  althou^ 
we  have  not  heard  of  any  that  have  blossomed,  except  those 
named  in  this  article.  Both  the  Binksue  and  /mpavericea  seed 
freely,  if  the  flowers  are  duly  impregnated,  but  without  which 
they  rarely  produce  any.  The  plants  come  mto  flower  from 
three  to  eight  y^ars  from  the  seed,  and  the  zealous  amateur  may 
perceive  the  results  of  his  experiments  as  soon  in  this  tribe  as  in 
the  camellia. 

The  tree'paeonies  may  be  successfully  cultivated  either  in  t&e 
open  air,  or  in  pots  in  the  conservatory,  as  they  are  hardy  enough 
to  endure  our  most  severe  winters  without  protection;  and  al* 
though  we  have  a  strong  desure  to  see  the  plants  displaying  their 
brilliant  blossoms  among  the  other  shrubs  of  the  garden,  we  would 
not  by  any  means  be  understood  as  wishing  them  to  be  excluded 
from  the  green-house,  more  particularly  from  the  conservatory. 
In  either  of  these  places  they  are  exceedingly  valuable  plants,  as 
they  can  be  brought  into  bloom  at  any  time  from  January  to  May; 
and  when  there  are  several  plants  in  a  collection  (as  there  shoidd 
be  in  every  good  one),  the  flowers  may  be  produced  contmually 
through  that  period.  In  the  open  air  the  plants  will  be  subject 
to  occasional  injury  from  early  frosts,  and  their  blossoms  soon 
spoiled  of  theur  beauty,  in  warm  situations,  by  the  hot  rays  of  the 
sun;  but  the  latter  may  be  prevented  by  planting  on  a  north  or 
west  border,  or  in  some  shady  aspect,  where  they  will  remain  in 
perfection  for  a  great  length  of  time.  In  the  conservatory  indi- 
vidual flowers  are  probably  shown  to  the  best  advantage;  as  th^ 
are  not  exposed  to  the  chilling  winds  of  spring  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  the  sun's  heat  on  the  other;  the  beauty  of  the  foliage  is  also 
preserved.  Individuals  who  do  not  possess  any  structure  for 
wintering  plants  can  have  them  in  the  border)  while  those  who  do 
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should  have  them  in  both  situations,  certainly  In  the  latter.  A 
good  method  to  flower  the  flowers  in  perfection  would  be  to  give 
die  plants  a  good  soil  and  an  open  situation,  and  erect  over  them 
a  temporary  light  frame:  this  could  be  covered  with  glass  at  tHe 
period  of  their  blooming,  and  their  splendor  preserved  for  a  great 
length  of  time. 

The  plants  are  propagated  by  several  diflerent  methods,  viz: — 
by  seeds,  suckers,  layers,  division  of  the  stem,  cuttings  and 
grafting.  Their  increase  was  attended  with  considerable  difli- 
culty  when  they  were  first  introduced;  and  this,  as  we  have 
stated,  has  been  one  cause  of  their  high  price;  but  this  difliculty 
has  been  much  lessened  by  experience.  By  seeds  they  are  only 
produced  for  obtaining  new  varieties,  as  the  plants  are  longer  at- 
taining a  flowering  state  than  by  any  of  the  other  modes:  the 
|>apaverjLcea  and  var.  B&nksi'ffi,  by  impregnating  one  with  the 
other,  or  either  with  any  of  the  varieties,  will  probably  produce 
plants  diflferent  from  their  parents.  Of  the  systems  of  propagation 
we  shall  speak  of  each  separately;  first, 

By  Seeds, — ^We  have  never  read  any  account  of  the  method 
of  raising  the  plants  from  seed:  but  we  presume  they  may  be 
sown  in  die  same  manner  as  camellia  seeds;  that  is,  to  jidant  them 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  just  after  they  are  ripe,  in  small  pots,  which 
should  remain  in  the  green-house  or  firame  imtil  spring;  they  may 
be  then  placed  in  a  hot-bed,  when,  perhaps,  some  cf  them  will 
come  up;  such  may  be  taken  out  and  potted  when  they  have 
made  one  growth,  and  the  pots  allowed  to  stand  till  the  remainder 
vegetate. 

Suckers. — These  may  be  often  found  growing  from  old 
plants,  especially  when  they  are  standing  in  the  open  border;  in 
this  situation,  however,  they  are  not  so  easily  detached  as  when 
the  plants  are  in  pots:  in  the  border  the  operation  should  be  per- 
formed by  taking  away  the  soil  carefully  from  the  roots,  and, 
with  a  sharp  knife,  cutting  the  sucker  off*,  with  a  portion  of  the 
root:  the  wound  should  be  rubbed  over  with  some  dry  earth,  and 
the  plant  immediately  potted  in  a  5oil  composed  of  loam,  peat  and 
sand.  When  the  suckers  spring  from  plants  in  pots,  the  balls 
should  be  turned  out  and  be  divided  carefully,  leaving  a  piece  of 
the  old  root  attached  to  each  sucker;  these  should  be  potted  as 
just  mentioned.  Keep  the  plants  in  a  shady  place  for  a  few 
weeks:  the  best  season  for  performing  the  operation  is  in  the 
month  of  September. 

Layers. — The  method  of  propagating  by  layers  is  very  simple; 
the  plants  should  be  standing  in  the  border.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year,  when  the  buds  begin  to  start,  bend  down  the  outer  shoots 
into  the  soil,  and,  with  a  wooden  peg  or  hook,  fasten  them  into 
it;  before  doing  diis,  a  tongue,  or  longitudinal  split,  should  be 
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made  in  the  inner  side  of  the  bend;  this  operation  should  be  done 
with  very  great  care,  as  the  shoots  are  extremely  liable  to  be 
broken  where  they  bend;  make  use  of  the  same  soil  as  for  suck- 
ers. Layers  are  not  generally  rooted  sufficiently  to  be  detached 
from  the  old  plant  until  the  expiration  of  two  years.  A  new 
system  of  increasing  the  plants  by  layers  was  a  few  years 
since  made  public.  It  consisted  in  taking  away,  in  the  month 
of  February,  a  ring  of  the  bark,  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
wide,  between  every  bud  on  each  shoot,  in  the  manner  com- 
mon ringing  is  performed  on  trees.  In  this  way  each  bud  will 
occupy  one  inch  of  the  stem  between  the  rings.  The  stems, 
when  thus  prepared,  should  be  laid  down  horizontally,  about  three 
inches  under  die  soil,  leaving  only  the  leading  bud  at  the  end  of 
each  branch  out  of  the  ground.  In  six  months  each  bud  will 
have  made  a  vigorous  shoot  and  radical  fibres;  in  August  care- 
fully separate  each  plant,  and  pot  them  as  we  have  recommended 
for  suckers.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  mode  is  extensive^ 
practised  or  not. 

Divirion  of  the  Stem. — This  operation  is,  we  believe,  only 
practised  by  the  Chinese;  but  as  it  may  be  interesting  to  our 
readers  to  Imow  how  it  is  performed,  we  will  detail  the  method. 
An  old  plant  is  selected,  and  the  stem  is  regularly  split  into  four 
or  six  equal  portions  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  even  amcmg  the 
roots;  these  divisions  are  kept  separated  until  the  wounds  b^in 
to  dry,  when  the  middle  of  the  stem  is  filled  with  a  sort  of  plas- 
ter made  with  mortar  and  rich  earth,  with  which  is  mixed  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphur.  The  operation  is  performed  m  the  spring, 
ttud  the  plants  suflTered  to  remain  until  autunm,  when  each  divis- 
ion is  separated  with  the  porticm  of  the  root  belonging  to  it. 

Cuttings, — To  increase  the  plants  by  cuttings  is  more  diflicult 
than  by  layers  or  suckers.  They  should  be  taken  off  in  August 
or  September,  with  a  portion  of  die  old  wood  attached,  and  plant- 
ed in  pots  in  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  a  large  portion 
of  sand;  drain  the  pots  well,  and  plant  the  cuttings  close  to  the 
sides  of  each;  cover  them  with  bell  glasses,  and  place  them  in  a 
shady  situation  for  a  time,  until  winter,  when  they  should  be  shel- 
tered from  frost,  and  in  February  or  March  assisted  in  their 
growth  by  the  aid  of  a  hot-bed.  After  this  they  may  be  treated 
like  established  plants.  Another  method  is,  to  take  off  cuttings 
an  inch  in  length,  in  the  manner  of  vine  cuttmgs,  with  a  bud  on 
each;  slit  up  the  stem  behind  and  take  away  the  pith;  insert  them 
in  pots,  three  inches  under  the  soil,  and'plunge  me  pots  in  an  ex- 
hausted hot-bed,  where  there  is  a  temperature  of  about  sixty  de- 
grees. In  two  months  they  will  have  rooted  and  made  young 
shoots. 

Qrafiing. — TUs  is  not  generally  performed  on  the  shoots  of  the 
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skxibby  ones,  unless  there  is  a  greater  stock  of  the  more  common 
kmds  dian  is  wanted,  and  it  is  wished  to  increase  a  rare  variety. 
The  operation  is  performed  in  the  manner  called  crown  crafting. 
A  few  weeks  before  grafting,  the  earth  is  drawn  away  irom  the 
roots;  just  before  the  plants  make  their  autumn  growth,  it  is 
drawn  up  again,  and  the  operation  performed.  Tlie  plants  must 
be  protected  from  frost  during  winter,  and  in  the  spring  they  will 
begin  to  grow;  they  are  afterwards  treated  as  established  plants. 
A  method  was,  a  few  years  since,  communicated  in  the  Garden- 
er^8  Magazine^  of  grafting  the  shoots  on  the  herbaceous  species 
P.  officinalis.  It  is  as  follows: — take  off  the  cuttings  of  any  of 
the  tree  kinds;  then  slit  the  tuber,  from  the  crown  downwards, 
about  two  mches;  form  the  scion  like  a  wedge,  insert  it  into  the 
slit  in  the  tuber,  fitting  the  barks  on  one  side  as  exactly  as  pos- 
sible; bind  them  well  together  with  strong  bass,  over  which  put 
a  brass  wire,  to  prevent  the  parts  spreading  when  the  bass  is  de- 
cayed. They  are  then  potted  deep  enough  to  allow  the  earth  to 
cover  the  tuber,  and  set  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit,  kept  close  and 
rather  dry,  and  shaded  frt>m  the  sun  for  a  month.  Protect  from 
frost  during  winter,  and  afterwards  treat  them  like  old  plants. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  plants  very  little  care  is  needed.  If 
growing  in  pots,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  back  shed,  or  any  situ- 
ation until  wanted  to  flower.  The  only  care  requisite  is,  in  not 
allowing  the  plants  to  start  suddenly  into  growth,  and  bud  pre- 
maturely. If  landing  in  the  green-house,  they  should  be  kept 
away  from  the  flues,  or  hot  water  pipes,  as  heat  is  injurious  to  the 
plants;  when  in  bloom  keep  them  in  a  shady  part  of  the  bouse, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  will  be  longer  preserved.  After  the 
flowers  have  faded,  set  the  plants  in  the  open  air;  repot  them  every 
year.  The  compost,  as  the  plants  get  stronger,  should  be  most- 
ly loam,  with  a  little  leaf-mould.  Plants  m  the  border  only  re- 
quire a  good  loamy  soil,  and  occasional  prunings. 

We  have  thus,  though  we  fear  at  too  great  length,  given  our 
readers  a  full  account  of  the  tree  pseony.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
keep  in  view  the  production  of  all  new  varieties,  and  all  that  are 
worthy  of  note  will  be  speedily  made  known  through  our  pages. 
In  the  mean  tfane  we  hope  the  amateur  florists  of  our  vicmity 
will  endeavor  to  produce  from  seed  new  and  choice  sorts.  Pa- 
tience is  only  wanting  to  ensure  to  the  grower  a  rich  reward  for 
his  labors.  We  would  also  request  those  persons,  who  have  the 
facilities,  to  procure  plants  from  China,  in  the  hope  that  some 
of  their  wonderful  sorts,  if  such  they  have,  may  be  accidentally 
introduced. 

VOL.  II. — ^NO.  X.  48 
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Art.  V.     CaU$  «l  Oardem  and  Nur$ene$, 

Belmont  Plaee^  Waiertown^  J.  P.  Chuhingy  E$q. — August  14. 
The  late  dry  weather  has  greatly  checked  the  growth  and  biooin  of 
many  plants,  and  we  conseouently  found  the  garden  less  attractive  than 
it  Qsually  is  at  this  season  or  the  year.  The  dahlias,  owing  to  the  un- 
usual drought,  have  not  blossomed  so  well  as  was  expected.  We  nodo- 
ed  several  plants  trained  to  a  trellis  for  peach  trees,  which  display^ 
finer  flowers  than  some  of  those  tied  to  stakes  ;  this  we  presume  was 
in  some  degree  occasioned  by  the  pruning  which  they  must  necessarily 
have  in  such  situations.  There  is  a  fine  collection  in  this  garden;  near- 
ly a  hundred  sorts  having  been  added  this  season,  among  which  are 
many  of  the  most  superb  ones;  such  as  Bride  of  Ahydos^  Wells's  Za- 
rah,  Harding's  Bride,  Viscountess  Beresford,  &c;  should  a  good  fall  of 
rain  succeed  the  present  dr^  weather,  and  the  frost  hold  on  untfl  late 
in  October,  we  may  anticipate  one  of  the  finest  displays  of  dahlias 
ever  seen.  Among  the  numerous  annuals  which  adorn  the  border, 
none  make  a  greater  show  than  the  double  China  asters;  there  are  here 
two  rows  on  the  border,  in  front  of  the  forcinff-houses,  which  present  one 
mass  of  flowers  of  varied  hue;  in  front  of  uiese,  and  close  to  the  box 
edg[inff  of  the  walk^  a  corresponding  row  of  mignonette  extends  the 
entire  length,  and  perfumes  the  whole  air  of  the  ganlen  with  its  delightful 
odor.     We  are  often  surprised  to  see  how  little  attention  most  persons 

She  to  mixing  in  with  the  showy  plants  of  the  border  a  gooa  abun- 
ance  of  fragrant  flowers.  Though  the  blossoms  are  freouently  not 
gorgeous  or  very  ornamental,  they  add  much  more  to  the  delight  of  the 
garden  than  others  which  attract  only  by  their  brilliancy :  sweet  idlys- 
sum  is  very  pretty  planted. with  mignonette.  In  different  parts  of  the 
border  we  noticed  a  great  many  plants  of  the  old  China  monthly  rose, 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  blossoms:  in  the  rich  soil  of  this  garden 
the  old  roots,  wmch  stand  out  the  year  round,  throw  up  strong  shoots 
to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  inches,  with  large  clusters  of  buds,  to 
the  number  of  twenty  or  more  m  each.  The  flowers  are  of  short  du- 
ration under  our  hot  sun,  but  this  kind  is  so  prolific  of  bloom,  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  day  in  the  sunmier  season  but  what  there  are  a  greater  or 
less  number  expanded.  We  here  also  saw  a'  strong  plant  of  the 
noisette  rose,  Smith's  yellow,  in  bloom.  It  stood  out  durmg  last  winter, 
and  although  the  shoots  were  killed  down  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the 
plant  has  nirown  up  a  succession  of  new  ones,  to  the  height  of  three 
feet,  with  quite  large  clusters  of  buds;  on  some  stout  suckers  we  count- 
ed eight  or  ten.  Mr.  Haggerston,  however,  informs  us  that  the  flowers 
da  not  expand  freely,  many  of  them  not  opening  at  all.  We  have  ob- 
served this  defect  in  plants  in  the  green-house ;  occasionally  a  fine 
flower  fuUy  expands,  but  the  generality  of  the  buds  rarely  open.  Heat 
does  not  seem  to  remove  this  habit,  and  if  it  is  a  free  bloomer  in  the  cli- 
mate of  England,  of  which  we  have  never  heard  to  the  contrary,  it 
must  be  the  efiect  of  our  hot  sun  and  drying  winds.  We  are  sony  to 
see  that  this  exceedingly  fine  variety  is  likely  to  show  a  defect  which 
will  prevent  its  being  generally  grown.  We  hope  some  of  our 
amateur  flbrists  will  try  to  discover  the  cause  of  this,  and,  if  possible, 
means  to  render  the  flowers  perfect. 

We  were  glad  to  see  the  great  number  of  kalmias,  rhododendrons, 
azaleas,  magnolias,  and  other  hardy  American  shrubs  which  have  been 
planted  in  this  garden  the  past  spring:  although  the  season  has  been  so 
ory,  they  are  doing  well,  and  show  numerous  flower  buds.    They  are 
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planted  in  the  border  facing  to  the  north,  and  are  shaded  part  of  the 
day  by  the  different  larse  trees  in  the  rear  of  the  house  adjacent  to  the 
(garden  wall.  Mr.  Gushing  is  displaying  good  taste  in  thus  ornament- 
ing his  grounds.  The  borders  are  kept  well  cleaned,  and  neatness 
prevalent  in  every  part. 

In  the  graperies  there  is  a  very  good  crop  of  fruit.  A  very  large 
number  of  varieties  has  here  been  collected  from  different  sources,  and 
many  of  them  have  produced  a  few  clusters  this  season  ;  Mr.  Hagger- 
ton  being  unfortunately  from  home,  we  were  deprived  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  having  the  different  kinds,  with  the  names  of  each,  pointea  out. 
We  intend,  however,  if  other  engagements  do  not  prevent  us,  to  visit 
this  place  again  before  the  fruit  is  cut,  in  order  to  give  our  readers  some 
information  respecting  such  varieties  as  are  worthy  of  cultivation,  and 
such  as  are  not.  The  wood  of  this  year  is  exceedinglv  well  grown,  and 
is  ripening  finely:  the  red  spider  has  been  very  troublesome  this  season, 
but  we  were  glad  to  perceive  that  they  had  been  mostly  banished  fVom 
these,  as  weU  as  from  the  other  departments. 

The  plants  remaining  in  the  green-house  were  principally  the  fine 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  some  palms,  &c.  The  fine  Passin6ra  alkta 
has  extended  itself  over  nearly  one  third  of  the  roof,  and  was  covered 
with  hundreds  of  buds  and  blossoms.  Several  hedychiums  have  been 
in  bloom,  and  a  fine  plant  of  H.  6ardneri<U)iim  was  throwing  up  a 
strong  spike  of  buds.  Six  or  eight  plants  of  Amaryllis  Belladonna  had 
each  expanded  an  umbel  of  its  exquisitdy  lovely  flowers ;  we  noticed 
that  the  pots  were  set  in  pans  of  water ;  this  species  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  tribe,  and  should  be  in  every  collection.  A  great 
number  of  pots  of  that  pret^  and  delicate  plant,  Trevir^a  coccTnea, 
were  flowering  profusely;  this  is  generally  classed  among  the  stove 
plants,  but  it  does  well  here  in  the  green-house.  Ix6ra  rosea  had  a 
corymb  of  its  flowers  expanded.  Stap^lia  hirsCkta,  and  another  common 
species,  was  in  bloom  ;  these  are  extremely  curious  plants.  The  Chi- 
nese guava  tree,  Psldium  chin^nse,  was  here  in  a  fruiting  state;  numy 
of  the  goavas  are  worthy  of  cultivation  for  their  beautifm  foliage,  par- 
ticularly P.  Cattley^fitim,  as  also  for  their  fruit. 

In  the  stoves  the  pine  plants  are  growing  vigorously,  and  look  healthy 
and  Btron|[.  Some  of  them  have  attained  to  nearly  a  flowering  state. 
Two  fine  ipomsBas  are  in  this  collection,  one  of  which  we  have  before 
noticed,  I.  p.  435,  and  the  same,  we  believe,  as  in  Mr.  Lowell's,  p.  350; 
the  flower  of  one  is  a  much  deeper  color  than  the  other;  that  which  we 
called  I.  insignis  last  season,  Mr.  Haggerston  informs  us  agrees  with  the 
I.  paniculkta  fij^red  in  the  BotaniealKeguter^  t.  62,  and  the  other  proves 
to  be  I.  gx>ssypiif51ia  FT.,  L  insignis  of  the  RoU  Reg.,  and  the  same  as 
we  have  heretofore  called  by  the  latter  name.  We  find,  upon  looking 
over  the  Hortus  Britannictu,  that  paniculkta  is  described  as  pink,  and 
insignis,  purple,  which  agrees  with  the  colors  of  the  flowers;  they  are 
both  beautiful,  free  flowerers,  and  rapid  growers.  Combr^tum  purpike- 
nm  continues  in  flower  the  whole  season.  Orlnum  augtistum  was  throw- 
ing out  a  huge  flower  stem.  A  very  handsome  evergreen  plant,  lately 
imported  from  China,  AUamlinda  cath&rtica,  has  been  in  bloom  for  some 
time :  the  flowers  are  very  bright  yellow ;  it  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  «tfpocyni^e».  Nympheet'B.  plgmea  and  csenllea  have  been  in  bloom 
aU  the  season.  A  new  altheea  from  China,  with  large  double  white 
flowers,  was  exceedingly  showy;  probably  it  will  stand  our  climate 
out,  and,  if  so,  it  will  prove  a  valuable  shrub.  We  noticed  a  single 
hibiscus  allied  to  the  Rosa,  sinensis,  which  was  received  from  England; 
it  is  a  very  desirable  plant ;  the  double  varieties,  of  the  species  just 
named,  are  in  fine  bloom.    A  great  many  plants  have  been  imported^ 
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direct  from  China,  during  the  past  season,  which  we  shall  mention 
hereafter. 
Two  of  the  pits  in  the  forcing  ground  are  filled  with  some  elegant 

Slants  of  the  Providence  pine;  they  were  received,  we  believe,  from  Trini- 
ad,  last  spring,  and  are  now  making  a  very  strong  growth.  Lettuces,  &c. 
in  the  frames,  had  just  been  planted  out,  and  a  great  number  of  pots 
of  Keen^s  seedling  strawberry  had  been  taken  up  for  forcing.  Nearly 
all  the  green-house  plants  have  been  reootted  for  their  winter  station, 
and  they  look  exceedingly  well.  On  tne  very  lar^e  single  camellia  in 
this  collection,  now  standing  in  the  sunmier  residence  of  the  green- 
house plants,  upwards  of  seventy  inarchings  have  been  made,  including 
eighteen  or  twenty  kinds.  Some  new  ericas  have  been  added,  which 
we  shall  notice  when  in  flower. 

Some  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  grounds  around  the  resi- 
dence, but  we  have  no  room  to  notice  them  at  this  time. 

Oakley  Place,  Wm,  Pratt,  Esq, — This  place  is  in  excellent  order. 
The  avenue  up  to  the  mansion  has  been  well  cleaned,  the  edges  of  the 
grass  cut,  and  the  trees,  which  border  it  on  each  side,  trimmed  of  all 
unsightly  branches.  Not  much  that  is  new  has  been  added  to  the  gar- 
den the  past  season :  Mr.  Pratt  only  resides  here  for  a  few  months  in 
the  summer,  and  does  not.  We  presume,  feel  sufficiently  interested  in 
gardening,  to  enrich  his  collection  to  any  extent.  In  the  forcing  ground 
we  saw  some  flne  melons,  in  frames,  of*^  good  size. 

In  the  green-house  the  grape  vines  have  produced  a  few  dusters.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  the  ereen-house  is  a  new  one,  and  the  vines, 
mostly,  only  one  year  old.  They  have  made  a  fine  quantity  of  wood 
for  a  good  crop  of  fruit  next  year.  On  the  back  wall,  a  plant  of  Wis- 
Xkrim  Consequana,  the  largest  we  have  ever  seen,  was  making  a  rapid 
growth,  and  will  probably  bloom  next  season  ;  we  have  before  urged 
upon  all  lovers  or  beautiful  plants  the  cultivation  of  this ;  Mr.  Pratt, 
Jr.,  by  whose  direction  this  plant  was  set  out,  informs  us  that  he  saw 
nothing  that  was  more  beautiful  in  any  of  the  gardens  in  England:  it 
there  covered  walls  or  trellises  in  the  open  air  in  almost  every  garden, 
and  produced  its  large  lilac-colored  bunches  of  flowers  in  great  provi- 
sion all  summer.     It  is  hardy  in  our  climate. 

The  garden  here,  as  well  as  at  Mr.  Cushing's,  has  suflered  exceed- 
ingly from  the  dry  weather;  dahlias  bloom  but  sparingly  compared  with 
seasons  in  general,  and  the  flowers  that  do  open  are,  many  of  them, 
semi-double.  Some  new  varieties  have  been  added  this  year,  but  not 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  at  many  other  places :  we  were  deprfved  of 
the  gratification  of  seeing  many  flowers,  or  of  giving  our  readers  any 
account  of  their  beauty,  partly  on  account  of  the  drought,  and  pardy 
that  nearly  all  of  them  that  were  open  the  day  previous  were  cut 
Bigndnta  grandifl6ra  has  flowered  rather  sparingly  the  past  season,  on 
account  of  the  cool  weather.  A  species  of  lotus,  probably  Xr,  jaco- 
bae^us,  raised  from  seeds,  was  flowering  beautifully,  f^anted  in  the  border; 
the  blossoms  are  dark  brown,  and  are  produced  in  clusters  of  two  or 
three  in  each;  the  foliage  contrasts  very  prettily  with  the  flowers.  A 
new  hibiscus,  raised  from  seeds  received  from  the  West  Indies,  has 
flowered,  and  was  very  beautiful:  the  foliage  is  similar  to  Rbss,  sin^n- 
sis^  That  fine  tea  rose,  Strombio,  has  bloomed  here;  the  plants  were 
received  from  France  the  past  spring.  We  hope  the  collection  of  plants, 
both  hardy  and  tender,  will  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  new  species 
and  varieties. 

There  are  some  fine  varieties  of  pears  at  this  place,  many  of  the 
names  of  which  have  been  lost;  the  trees,  most  or  them,  are  loaded 
with  fruit.    Some  of  the  specimens  have  been  presented  to  the  Mas- 
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sackusetts  Horticultural  Society^  but  we  belieye  the  klDd/i  have  not  been 
•distinguished. 

Botanic  Oarden,  Cambridge^  Sept — ^We  have  never  observed  this 
^garden  when  neatness  was  so  generally  prevalent.  The  borders  were 
tiuite  clear  of  weeds,  and  the  appearance  of  the  plants  highly  improved. 
This  establishment  has  suffered  sadly  for  want  or  more  assistance;  but  we 
hope  this  will  no  longer  be  the  case.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  a  garden 
bearing  such  a  name  as  this,  and  attached  to  one  of  our  first  institution^ 
should  be  kept  in  a  better  state  than  it  has  been  of  late  years. 

The  dahlias  here  have  blossomed  uncommonly  well  this  season; 
composed  as  the  soil  is,  in  this  garden,  of  a  stiff  loam,  inclining  almost 
to  clay  in  some  parts,  it  seems  astonishing.  The  variety  is  large^ 
thouffh  not  includuig  near  so  many  new  kinds  as  many  other  collections: 
but  there  was  a  great  profusion  of  flowers  on  many  of  the  fine  ola 
sorts ;  Mr.  Carter  has  raised  some  excellent  seedlings.  Magn61ia 
obov^ta  has  here  produced  a  second  crop  of  flowers.  Some  fine  new 
seedling  phloxes  have  also  been  raised  here;  but  we  had  not  the  time  to 
walk  through  the  grounds. 

In  the  houses  Passifl6ra  racem6sa  var.  prlnceps  was  in  bloom. 
JSchhes  grandifl6ra  had  also  some  flowers  expanded.  Vall^ta  purpil- 
rea,  many  pots  of,  was  beautifully  in  bloom;  we  do  not  oflen  see  plants 
80  well  grown  as  these  were;  nor  is  it  in  many  good  collections,  to 
which  it  should  not  be  a  stranger;  it  is  of  easy  culture,  and  certainly  it 
as  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  tne  AmaryWdcea. 

Mount  JLubum  Cemetery, — The  plants  were  nearly  all  killed  here  by 
the  very  severe  frost  in  the  early  part  of  the  month, — a  few  dahlias, 
standing  in  some  of  the  lots  upon  tne  grounds,  in  high  situations,  where 
they  were  sheltered  by  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  having  alone  escaped 
destruction*  ArouUd  the  ponds,  and  in  what  was  formerly  the  garaen, 
every  thing  in  the  least  tender  was  totally  destroyed.  We  are  sorry 
to  see  the  garden  so  much  neglected.  When  this  place  was  under  the 
control  of  both  the  present  Corporation  and  the  Horticultural  Society, 
it  was  kept  in  good  order,  and  a  very  showy  collection  of  plants  orna- 
mented the  borders;  but  latterly  it  has  been  suffered  to  run  to  weeds. 
We  have  understood  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
cemetery  to  plant  the  garden  with  all  sorts  of  forest  trees,  and,  eventu- 
'  ally,  to  adapt  it  to  the  purpose  of  laying  out  lots;  this  should  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  them  from  giving  some  attendance  to  the  garden,  while  it 
exists  as  it  is  at  present.  It  might,  with  very  little  care  and  expense, 
be  made  highly  ornamental,  and  the  quantity  of  flowers  which  could  be 
cultivated  on  its  limits  would  be  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing such  of  the  proprietors  as  might  desire  it,  with  an  abundance  of 
flowers,  in  the  form  of  bouquets.  Would  it  not  be  a  subject  of  some 
consideration  whether,  at  present,  the  garden  site  should  be  planted  with 
forest  trees?  that  it  might  be  converted  to  the  use  we  have  just  men- 
tioned. A  good  distribution  of  shrubs,  both  evergreen  and  deciduouSy 
would  beautify  it  in  a  high  degree;  and  if,  at  some  future  time,  it  should 
then  be  wanted  for  cemetery  purposes,  these  would  in  no  way  interfere 
vrith  the  disposition  of  the  grounds.     An  interesting  and  delightful 

Slace  might  thus  be  produced,  combining  the  beauty  of  the  flower  gar- 
en  with  the  quiet  and  retired  character  of  the  place,  and  form  a  pleasant 
promenade  aner  a  tiresonae  walk  through  the  high  and  uneven  surface 
of  the  other  part  of  the  grounds.  Mr.  Russell,  the  present  superin- 
tendent, is  every  way  qu^ified  to  do  justice  to  the  place;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  it  would  be,  at  once,  worthy  of  his  skill,  as  well  as  of  the 
taste  and  liberally  of  the  proprietors  of  the  cemetery. 

The  number  of  lots  sola  to  new  proprietors  this  year,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  is  very  great.    Many  new  tombs  have  been  erected,  ana  the 
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ffeneral  appearance  of  the  lots  is  exceedingly  neat.  We  shall  at  a 
future  time  8|)eak  of  some  of  the  particular  lots,  and  of  the  taste  dis- 
played in  their  embellishment;  at  present  we  have  not  the  opportunity 
to  do  so.  A  judicious  thinning  of  the  trees  and  underwood  remains  yet 
to  be  performed;  but  we  hope  at  the  end  of  another  season  to  see  many 
good  improvements  effected  in  the  grounds. 

Garden  of  Mr,  J.  Tovme,  SnowhUl  Street — ^We  have  not,  for  a 
long  time,  been  so  highly  pleased  as  we  were  with  a  visit  which  we 
lately  paid  to  Mr.  Towne.  His  garden  limits  are  confined  almost 
wholly  to  a  small  green-house,  which  he  had  erected  over  the  back 
buildings  attached  to  his  house,  the  entrance  to  which  is  through  the 
parlor.  In  this  small  space  Mr.  Towne  has  collected  together  a  great 
number  of  plants,  of  the  most  beautiful  kinds,  of  heaths,  diosmas^  and 
other  similar  Cape  and  New  Holland  shrubs,  that  we  have  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing.  -  The  number  of  species  and  varieties  of  heaths 
or  ericas  amounts  to  upwards  of  fifty,  and  finer  looking  or  better 
grown  plants,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  s^,  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  collection  in  the  country.  They  are  one  perfect  mass  of  verdure, 
and  the  strong  and  vigorous  growth  which  manv  of  the  plants  have 
made  the  past  summer,  would  astonish  any  one  who  is  at  all  acquaint- 
ed Mrith  this  tribe,  more  especially  those  who  have  adopted  the  opinion 
that  our  hot  sun  and  drying  winds  were  altogether  prejudicial  to  their 
cultivation.  Some  of  the  most  vigorous  growths  are  upwards  of 
twenty  inches  in  length,  and  not  a  single  yellow  or  sicklv  leaf  can  be 
seen  the  whole  distance :  a  few  species  which  experienced  English  cul- 
tivators have  found  difficult  to  manage,  seem  here  to  flourish  without 
any  particular  care. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  heaths,  as  well  as  most  other  plants,  do 
better  when  removed  to  the  open  (fir  in  the  summer  season,  tnan  when 
remaininff  in  the  green-house :  but  we  feel  fully  convinced  of  the  un- 
truth of  tnis  statement;  and  no  better  proof  is  wanting  than  an  inspec- 
tion of  Mr.  Towne's  plants.  They  now  stand  where  they  have  stood 
the  whole  summer,  and  those  in  our  own  collection,  or  in  any  others  that 
we  have  observed,  will  not  compare  with  these  in  the  deep  green  color 
of  their  foliage.  His  plants  are  not  drawn  up  in  the  least;  but  exhibit  that 
stout  and  luxuriant  growth,  which  it  is  natural  to  suppose  they  possess, 
when  flourishing  in  their  native  habitats.  That  most  exceUent  culti- 
vator of  heaths,  Mr.  McNab,  recommended,  in  his  valuable  treatise  on 
this  tribe,the  importance  of  keeping  the  plants  in  the  green-house  the  year 
round;  and  although  our  climate  is  so  essentially  different,  the  same 
management  should  be  pursued  here. 

Of  diosmas  there  is  here  several  species.  Metrosiddros  semper- 
fl6rens  had  expanded  a  fine  blossom.  Melaleuca  Ajrpericifdlia  is  com- 
ing into  flower;  there  are  also  several  other  beautiful  species  in  the 
collection.  Tec6ma  cap^nsis,  growing  in  a  pot,  has  been  in  bloom  all 
.summer.  We  here  saw  coming  into  flower  what  we  supposed  to  be 
Portul^Mia  Gilli^sn,  as  Mr.  Towne  received  it  from  Philadelphia  for  a 
new  species.  It  is  a  very  desirable  plant.  Many  new  tnings  Mr. 
Towne  pointed  out  to  us,  but  we  have  not  room  to  enumerate  them; 
and  as  we  shall  undoubtedly  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  when  in 
bloom,  an  account  will  then  be  more  interesting.  Three  or  four  ardis- 
ias,  several  cistuses,  some  leptospermums,  acacias,  among  which  is  a 
beautiful  plant  of  A,  decdrrens,  brunias,  and  indeed  many  quite  rare 
plants,  are  in  this  collection,  which  is  one  of  the  richest,  according  to 
the  size,  in  our  vicinity.  Mr.  Towne  is  a  great  lover  of  gardening,  and 
we  wish  he  had  more  room  to  devote  to  floricuhural  purposes;  as  it  is, 
there  are  few  gardens,  especially  city  ones,  which  afford  me  pleasure  to 
be  derived  from  an  inspection  of  his. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Gardener^  Magazine  and  Register  of  Rural 
and  Domestic  Improvement.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon, 
F.  L.  8.,  H.  S.,  &c.  In  Monthly  8vo  Numbers;  Is.  6d. 
each.     No.  LXXVI.  for  July. 

Art.  1  is  "  a  Notice  of  the  Garden  of  Canonmills  Cottage, 
the  residence  of  Patrick  Neill,  Esq.,  LL.  D.,  F.  L.  S.,  &c., 
with  lists  of  the  rare  plants  contamed  in,  or  figured  and  described 
from  it.'' 

Canonmills  Cottage  has  been  the  residence  of  Dr.  Neill's 
family  for  upwards  of  a  century.  It  is  situated  about  a  mile  from 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  contains,  in  all,  not  more  than  half  an 
acre  and  three  poles  of  ground;  but  in  this  limited  space  there  is 
included  a  greater  store  of  botanical  riches  than  is  said  to  be 
found  in  any  other  suburban  garden  of  even  much  greater  extent 
in  any  part  of  Britain,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  world. 

Annexed  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  garden,  as  seen  from  the 
door  of  the  dwelUng-house,  late  ig  autumn. 

Of  the  rare  plants'  growing  in,  and  those  figured  and  described 
from,  the  garden,  we  shall  select  only  those  which  are  of  great 
interest  or  beauty,  to  show  our  readers  how  zealous  Dr.  Neill 
has  been  in  the  pursuit  of  botany  and  gardening. 

iVep^nthes  distillat6ria.  Both  sexes  of  this  plant  have  lowered,  and 
seeds  have  been  matured,  from  which  many  plants  have  been  raised. 

£uph6rbia  Poinsetti^na  Grab.  Flowered  in  Scotland  for  the  first 
time  m  1885.   (See  p.  294.) 

Sol&ndra  guttkta. 

Russ^lia  grandifl6ra. 

Brugm&nsv>  sanguinea. 

Ceropd^  ^effans. 

Sinningfa  guttata. 

Oncidium  papOio. 

Renanthdra  cocclnea. 

Stanbdpea  Slogans. 

Gloridsa  sup^rba.    This  plant  has  repeatedly  flowered  here. 

Dilldma  specidsa — a  very  large  specimen. 

The  above  are  specimens  of  remarkable  plants  growing  in  the 
garden  in  1835. 

The  following  have  been  figured  from  the  garden  since  1826. 
Franc6ii  appendicuUta.    Bot.  Mag. 
Gardoquia  Gillidsn. 

Pipt&Dthus  nepaMnsis*    Hooker's  Ex.  Flor. 
Man^ttia  cordif61ia.     Bot.  Mag.  • 
Nieremb^rgia  gr&cilis. 

"  intermedia. 

««  calycina. 
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Trojpee^olum  pentaphyllum.    Bot  Reg. 
GaiU&rdta  picta. 
Phl6x  Drumm6nd«. 
Callidpsis  Drummdndt. 
Physianthus  &lbens.    Bot  Mag. 

A  great  many  fine  plants  have  been  described  front  thisgardeo^ 
in  the  Edinburgh  JVcw  Philosophical  Journal. 

A  list  of  animals  kept  at  Canonmills  Cottage  is  given;  but  this 
would  not,  probably,  be  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers. 

In  the  spring  of  the  present  year  a  rail-road  was  projected  be- 
tween Edinburgh  and  Newhaven,  and  the  line  of  direction  laid 
down  was  unfortunately  through  Dr.  Neill's  garden.  Dr.  Neill 
petitioned  parliament  on  the  subject,  but  was  finally  obliged  to 
submit.  The  following  is  the  "Extent  of  Glass  and  number  of 
Plants  in  Pots,"  as  drawn  up  in  his  petition: — 

"  A  span-roof  conservatory,  or  cool  ffreen-house,  thirty  feet  loii|^. 


hundred  pota.  A  stove,  or  hot-house,  twenty  feet  loiu^,  fifteen  feet  wide, 
and  twelve  feet  high;  above  four  hundred  pots.  A  vinery,  or  warm 
green-house,  of  same  dimensions  as  stovej  three  hundred  and  twenty 


Sots.  A  large  brick-built  forcing,  or  warm  pit,  twenty,  feet  long,,  with 
ve  double  hghts;  four  hundred  pots  at  present— oflen  above  one  hun- 
dred more.  A  cape  bulb  frame  of  three  seishes;  plants  in  the  border. 
An  orchis  frame  of  four  sashes;  plants  in  the  border.  An  Alpine  firame 
of  four  sashes;  two  hundred  ai^  ten  pots.  A  glazed  house,  ten  feet 
high,  for  protecting  plants  in  win^.  Tne  amount  of  pots  with  plants, 
at  present,  is  above  two  thousand  and  thirty;  and  the  number  of  species 
anu  varieties  of  plants,  including  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  open  ground^ 
greatly  exceeds  one  thousand." 

Dr.  Neill  is  a  great  lover  of  gardening.  The  flourishing  state 
of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  he  is  secretary, 
is  mainly  owing  to  his  exertions.  Dr.  Neill  is  the  author  of 
mapy  valuable  papers  in  the  Edinburgh  JV*cv  Philosophical  JouT' 
nalj  ^icholson^s  Journal,  Magazine  of  Natural  History^  Gar* 
dener^s  Magazine,  ^c. 

Art.  2  is  a  design  for  a  cemetery;  but  a  description  of  it  would 
not  be  well  understood  without  the  accompanying  engraving. 

The  3d  article  is  a  '*  descriptive  notice,  accompanied  by 
plans  and  sections,  of  a  range  of  forcing-houses,"  erected  at  Ev- 
eringham  Park,  Yorkshire. 

In  general  appearance  very  similar  to  the  elegant  range  at  Bel- 
mont Place,  though  not  on  so  large  a  scale.  Itmcludes  a  green- 
house, graperies,  and  peacheries. 

Art.  5,  "  On  the  mode  in  which  Hyacmths  are  grown  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Berlm." 

Vast  quantities  of  bulbs  are  grown  in  Berlin,  and  probably  be- 
fore long  the  number  will  be  almost  as  great  as  that  grown  in 
Harlem,  in  Holland.  We  extract  the  remarks  of  the  writer, 
made  firom  a  few  notes  taken  when  he  visited  these  gardens: — 

"  You  are  well  aware  that  the  Dutch,  of  all  other  nations  in  the  world, 
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are  the  most  successflil  in  culdvadng  bulbe  fbt  sale.  I  might  say  that 
they  carry  this  art  to  perfection;  but  the  rapid  strides  which  the  growing 
of  the  hyacinth  has  of  late  years  made  in  Berlin  gives  me  every  reason 
to  think  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  that  city  mav  rank  with  Holland,  both 
as  to  quality  and  number.  On  the  east  side  of  the  town  of  Berlin,  with- 
in the  walls,  is  a  large  tract  of  land,  commonly  called  the  Kopehicher 
Feid,  formerly  old  pasture  ground.  Here  a  vast  number  of  market  gar- 
deners have  of  late  years  established  themselves;  and  among  them  men 
of  capital  and  of  taste  are  to  be  found,  who,  to  enlarge  the  former  and 
gratify  the  latter,  have  betaken  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  bulbs  for 
the  market.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  may  be  reckoned 
JVf .  Krause,  in  the  Fruchstrasse,  who  has  not  less  than  seven  acres 
planted  with  hyacinths;  and,  from  a  calculation  which  I  made,  above 
one  million  of  flowering  bulbs,  and  half  as  many  seedlings.  From  the 
immense  number  grown  of  one  sort,  this  field  (for  so  I  must  call  it)  has 
a  grand  appearance;  the  colors  being  so  arranged  as  to  resemble  a  rain- 
bow; begmning  with  a  light  shade,  which  rises  gradually  to  a  dark  blue, 
backed  with  red,  which  is  lightly  led  away  into  a  pure  white,  and  so  on 
in  alternate  shades  to  the  end  of  the  field." 

The  kinds  which  M.  Krause  cultivates  in  large  quantities  are 
as  follows: 

Single  Reds, — Amiable  Rosette,  Gellert,  Madame,  L'Honneur  de 
Sassenheim,  Reine  de  Rouge,  Riche  en  Fleurs,  Rose  a  la  Reine,  Ac- 
teur,  Superbissima  rubr6rum,  La  BeUe  Rose. 

Double  Reds. — Euterpe,  Grossfurst,  Hugo  Grotius,  II  Pastor  Fido, 
Kosenkrantz,  Von  Flora,  Superbe  Royal. 

Single  Blues. — La  belle  violette,£taaten-General,  Appius,  L'Ami  de 
Cceur,  Manteau,  Vulcan. 

Double  Blues. — A-la-mode,  La  bien  Aimee,  Nigritenne,  Mon  Ami, 
Due  de  Penth^vre,  Perle  Brilliant. 

Sir^k  Yellows. — Auroro  d'Or,  Bouquet  d'Orange,  Jaune  Meveille, 
La  Pmie  d'Or,  Adonia. 

Double  Yellows. — Bouquet  d'  Orange,  La  Favorite,  Ophir. 

Single  Whites. — Imperale,  Vainquier,  La  Jolie  Blanche. 

Double  Whites. — Hermine,  Pass  Virgo,  Raath  Van  Staaten. 

^'M.  Krause  had  also,  I  observed,  about  four  acres  of  early  tulips  in  a 
very  vigorous  state;  the  late  ones  were  not  in  flower.  Those  which  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  the  finest  grown  and  in  greatest  quanti^,  were  Due 
Van  Tholl,  Grande  Duchesse,  Grootmeester  Van  Maltha,  Nit  en  roode 
borde,  Standant,  Toumesol,  Rex  rubrorum,  Beaut^  Parfaite,  Brant  Van 
Harlem,  Cerise  Royal,  Aurora  Arachne;  with  an  immense  quantity  of 
fine  seedlings,  too  tedious  to  mention.  The  next  in  rank,  as  a  bulb  grow- 
er, ma^  be  reckoned  M.  Limprecht,  in  the  Koppenstrasse.  His  collec- 
tion of  hyacinths,  though  not  so  large  as  the  last,  consists  of  bulbs,  which 
are  extra  well  grown.  M.  Limprecht  forces,  on  an  average,  every  year, 
from  twelve  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  hyacinths,  in  pots,  for  the 
market.  The  early  tulips  were  splendid.  M.  Limprecht  has  raised  a 
variety  of  the  Due  Van  Tholl  from  seeds,  which  he  calls  Due  de  Berlin. 
It  is  much  lareer  and  finer  colored,  and  is  said  to  force  better  than  the 
original.  Both  the  establishments  which  I  have  mentioned  are  kept  in  a 
very  orderlv  and  business-like  manner.  In  fact,  the  market  gardeners  and 
florists  in  Berlin  are  rather  a  superior  class  of  individuals :  of  the  former 
you  shall  hear  more  at  another  opportunity.  It  would  occupy  too  much 
ropm  to  enumerate  here  all  the  different  gardeners  that  have  turned 
their  attention  to  this  branch  of  floriculture,  it  having  become  general; 
but  I  cannot  pass  over  the  collection  of  M.  D.  Bouchi,  in  Blumenstrasse, 
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it  being  one  of  the  most  select  and  numerous  in  Berlin  as  to  sorts. 
M.  Bouchi  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  florist;  and,  certainly,  his  gar- 
den is  worth  visiting,  not  onlv  for  the  neat  and  orderly  manner  in  which 
it  is  kept,  but  for  the  rich  collection  of  auriculas  which  it  contains,  and, 
dbove  all,  the  original  and  interesting  habits  of  its  owner. 

"  The  Berlin  growers  generally 'begin  to  plant  their  hyacinth  bulbs 
about  the  latter  part  of  October,  or  beginning  of  NoTember;  the  ground 
having  been,  the  previous  spring,  trenched  to  the  depth  of  two  ft^et,  and 
enriched  with  good  short  dung,  which  is  planted  in  summer  with  cauli- 
flowers, kohlrabi,  or  stocks,  the  seeds  of  which  are  made  an  article  of 
trade.  The  bulbs  are  planted  about  six  inches  deep,  in  rows  parallel 
with  the  beds;  the  distance  between  the  rows  being  regulated  according 
to  the  habits  of  the  kinds;  so  that  they  stand  free  of  each  other  when 
in  flower.  Manv  fine  sorts  have  been  raised  from  seeds  here;  and,  in 
general,  the  seedlings  flower  the  third  year.  The  beds  are  covered,  in 
winter,  with  a  thick  layer  of  stable  litter,  which  is  removed  early  in 
spring.  The  ground  appeared  to  be  composed  of  two  thirds  of  brown 
sand,  with  a  portion  or  black  vegetable  earth;  and  the  subsoil  is  a 
moist  white  sand.  Although  an  immense  quantity  of  hyacinths  is  re- 
auired  to  supply  the  demand  in  Berlin  itself,  yet  the  greatest  part  of 
those  grown  m  that  citv  is  sold  to  the  Vienna  and  Saxony  growers. 
In  passing  the  streets  of  Berlin,  scarcely  a  dwelling-house  wmdow  is  to 
be  seen  3iat  is  not  decorated  with  powering  bulbs,  from  January  tUl 
May." 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  by  the  latter  part  of  the  above  ex- 
tract^ how  general  the  taste  for  bulbous  roots  b  in  the  city  cl 
Berhn.  In4eed  it  is  astonishiqg  to  notice  the  enormous  number 
of  hyacinths  sold  in  that  market,  amounting  to  five  times  the 
number  that  are  cultivated  in  the  whole  extent  of  this  country. 
We  have  often  been  astonished  to  notice  with  what  apparent 
carelessness  many  persons  look  upon  the  beauty  of  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  hyacinths;  and  how  lighuy  their  delicious  firagrance  is 
estimated.  We  know  of  no  flowers  that  repay  so  well  the  labor 
bestowed  on  their  cultivation;  and  their  blooming  at  a  season 
when  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  summer  to  be  seen,  imless  in  ibe 
parlor  or  green-house,  their  value  is  doubly  enhanced;  added  to 
this,  their  easy  growth,  the  little  room  they  occupy  at  the  win- 
dow or  on  the  mantel  of  any  house,  the  long  period  at  which 
their  flowers  cohtmue  m  beauty,  and  they  possess  attractions  to 
be  found  in  very  few  flowers.  One  reason,  we  suspect,  why 
good  hyacinths  are  less  often  seen,  is,  that  most  of  the  number 
that  are  pown  are  jprocured  at  auction,  and  are  small,  miserable 
roots,  with  not  strength  enough  to  produce  a  good  bloom;  these, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  afibrd  only  disappointment  to  the  pur- 
chaser, who  expected  to  have  an  elegant  display;  and  he  is  thus 
often  deterred  from  again  attempting  to  cultivate  them.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  roots  were  procured  from  some  responsible 
seedsman,  who  receives  his  annual  assortment  of  bulbs  from 
some  house  in  Holland,  on  whom  he  can  rely  for  the  excellency 
of  his  roots,  they  seldom  fail  to  disappoint  die  grower,  but  gen- 
erally flower  in  such  beauty  as  to  induce  him  to  give  them  more 
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attention,  and,  when  the  season  i^ain  comes  round,  douMe  his 
stock.  We  are  certain  that  if  this  precaution  was  taken,  we 
should  hear  less  complaints  of  the  beauty  of  hyacinths,  and  of 
the  sqanty  display  they  make  for  the  trouble  taken  in  their  cul- 
tivation. 

Art.  6,  "on  the  mode  of  producing  two  crops  of  grapes  from 
the  same  vines  in  one  year.''  In  this  article  the  writer  states 
that  when  he  took  charge  of  the  vines,  m  April,  1833,  he  found 
that  his  predecessor  had  forced  them  since  November,  1832  :  the 
whole  crop  in  two  pits  did  not  exceed  five  pounds;  his  method 
is  detailed  as  follows:—* 

"  In  November,  1833, 1  began  to  force  the  west  pit ;  and,  by  the  end  of 
March,  1834,  I  had  a  pretty  good  crop  of  ffrapes,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  vines,  fit  to  cut  j  and,  by  the  end  of  ijpril,  all  the  grapes 
were  gathered.  The  other  pit  succeeded.  I  immeoiately  threw  open 
the  west  pit,  afler  pruning  the  vines,  and  filled  the  border  with  night  soil. 
About  June,  the  buds  began  to  push,  and  they  opened  strong.  I  then 
shut  up  the  pit,  and  gave  very  little  air,  and  plenty  of  water,  but  no  fire: 
and  on  December  1834, 1  haa  a  fine  crop  of  grapes  fit  to  cut,  and  well 
colored;  besides  my  vines  having  made  good  wood,  and  the  other  pit 
coming  in,  as  before,  in  succession.  In  the  autumn  of  1835, 1  had  an- 
other still  larger  crop  of  finer  fruit;  and,  if  my  employer  had  not  been 
so  very  much  alarmed  at  the  expense  of  about  £12  [upwards  of  fifly 
doUars]  for  coals,  I  should  have  had  another  crop  fit  to  cut  this  last  Feb- 
ruary, which  would  have  been  foor  crops  in  one  year  and  eleven 
months;  and  the  vines  as  strong  affain  as  they  were  when  I  first  had  the 
care  of  them,  and  producing  douUe  the  quantity  of  fruit." 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  NoHees, 

Chine$e  Method  ofDwwfing  Trees. — ^The  Chinese  are  remarkable 
for  their  taste  in  wishing  to  have  even  the  most  stupendous  objects  in 
nature  in  miniature :  mountains,  rocks,  lakes,  rivers,  aged  trees,  must  all 
be  represented  and  modelled  upon  a  scale  of  a  few  inches.  The  former 
are  formed  of  natural  fVa^ents,  curiously  and  fantastically  cemented 
together,  leaving  water-tight  hollows  and  little  channels,  to  represent 
lakes  and  rivers.  The  dwarfed  trees  are,  however,  very  curiously  train- 
ed, requiring  considerable  skill,  and  a  considerable  period  of  time,  to  get 
the  trees  into  the  desired  form. 

The  trees  which  they  commonly  choose  to  train  as  dwarfe  are,  their 
native  juniper  (J.  chinensis),  the  dwarf  elm  (Ulmus  piimila),  and  the 
Indian  fig  (F.  indica).  The  means  employed  in  dwarfinff  these  plants 
are, — ^keepmg  them  always  in  the  same  pot — allowing  but  little  earth  for 
them  to  grow  in,  the  pot  being  half  filled  with  rugged  stones,  which  jut 
out  of  the  surface;  among  these  some  of  the  roots  are  brought  out, 
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twisted  together,  and  the  points  again  buried  in  the  soil;  no  more  water 
is  given  than  but  barely  keeps  the  plants  alive.  The  bark  of  the  stem 
and  branches  is  torn  and  mangled  in  all  manner  of  ways;  sometimes  a 
branch  is  slipped  from  the  stem,  but  not  entirely  off,  so  as  to  hang  down- 
ward, and  kept  in  that  position  by  wire.  By  wires,  also,  the  tortuous 
direction  of  the  shoots  are  given;  and  being  repeatedly  stopped,  and  the 
half  of  every  leaf  cut  off,  tends  materially  to  check  all  vegetative  inhe- 
rent vigor,  and  in  time  produces  a  vegetable  cripple.  When  the  native 
vigor  is  thus  subdued,  the  plant  becomes  subject  to  moss,  lichens,  and 
every  weather-stain  so  desirable  on  such  an  object,  to  give  the  idea  of 
hoar  antiquity  to  a  plant  only  of  ten  or  a  dozen  years'  growth.  Such 
dwarfed  trees  are  considered  valuable;  and  some  of  the  merchants  imag- 
ine that  they  cannot  make  a  more  acceptable  present  to  a  European 
friend,  than  one  of  those  dwarfed  trees! — {Paxton^s  Hort.  Reg,) 

Chinese  Love  of  Floxoers.^^So  much  is  the  love  of  flowers  predoim- 
nant  in  China,  that  almost  every  window-sill  and  every  bit  of  a  court  in 
front  or  yard  behind  the  houses  of  the  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  are 
filled  with  plants,  either  in  the  ground,  or  in  pots  of  different  shapes, 
sizes,  and  colors.  Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Chinese  magno- 
lias we  met  with  in  the  back  courts  of  some  of  the  merchants'  houses; 
and  in  such  confined  places  there  are  what  they  call  complete  pleasure 
gardens  to  be  seen.  We  will  describe  only  one  of  these,  to  serve  as  a 
sample  of  their  taste. 

In  a  back  court  belonginff  to  Sinchong,  the  great  china-ware  manu- 
facturer, we  saw  one  of  tnese  gardens  on  a  very  small  scale  indeed. 
It  occupied  one  comer  of  a  paved  yard,  and  consisted  of  a  little  irregular 
pool  or  water,  in  a  nook  or  which  grew  a  Leinfaa  {Nelivmbium  speci6- 
sum),  and  in  another  a  fine  plant  of  the  Tote-coto  (Alpinia  niltans). 
The  pool  was  surrounded  by  rugged  stones,  and  an  arcn  of  the  same 
was  carried  over,  to  represent  the  noouth  of  a  rocky  cave.  Between, 
and  in  the  cavities  of  the  stones,  plants  of  the  black  bamboo  were  stuck 
here  and  there,  to  hang  over  the  water,  and  roots  of  asparagus,  which, 
with  their  slender  and  regularly  branched  stems  of  different  heights, 
represented  groves  of  trees.  Around,  and  on  the  shelves  of  the  stones, 
dwarfed  trees,  in  pots  covered  with  fragments  of  rock,  were  placed,  and 
partly  covered  with  moss  and  lichen  and  pieces  of  algje  brought  from 
the  sea-shore,  altogether  forming  a  spectacle  of  the  most  grotesque 
character.  Such  things  we  saw  in  many  other  places;  and  we  venly 
believe  that  if  a  Chinese  had  a  field  of  ten  acres  to  beautify  in  his  own 
style,  it  would  be  covered  with  the  same  kind  of  little  fancifld  freaks, 
repeated  a  thousand  times  over, — {lb.) 


Art.  II.    Foreign  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 


Horticultural  Outrage  in  the  Boyal  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh. — 
A  letter  has  lately  been  received  by  a  gentleman  in  New  York,  from 
Mr  McNab,  the  curator,  by  which  we  learn  that  a  large  number  of  plants 
were  destroyed  in  this  garden.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
same,  dated  June,  1835; — "  By  some  wicked  and  ill-disposed  person,  at 
present  unknown,  we  had  our  new  heath-house  broken  mto  a  few  nights 
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mgo,  when  seyeral  of  our  large  and  splendid  heftthg,  in  full  flower,  were 
broke  to  pieces.  Eleven  large  plants  of  the  £rica  austrklis,  growing 
out  of  doors,  and  also  covered  with  flowers,  were  smashed  to  pieces. 
During  the  same  night,  and,  in  all  probability,  by  the  same  individual, 
Uie  Experimental  garden  suffered  much :  most  of  their  peach  trees  have 
been  cut  off  the  wall,  besides  other  trees  and  flowering  shrubs.  Their 
green-house  was  also  broke  into,  and  much  damage  done.  I  am  sorry 
to  add,  that  as  yet  we  have  no  clue  to  the  detection  of  the  wicked  mon- 
ster, although  diligent  research  is  making." — Condi. 

fyomcB'a  rubro  ccBridea, — We  had  but  just  finished  the  paragraph  in 
our  last,  and  sent  it  to  press,  in  which  we  mentioned  this  plant  as  figured 
in  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  stated  that  it  would  probably  suc^ 
ceed  in  the  open  air,  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  CobcB^a,  when, 
in  looking  over  a  late  number  of  Lcudon^i  Magazine,  the  following  met 
our  eye: — "  Many  persons  are  deterred  from  cultivating  this  beautiful 
plant,  from  the  iqea  that  it  requires  a  stove  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  nothing  could  be '  more  splendid  than 
the  blossoms  on  a  plant  which  I  had  last  summer,  in  a  pot  m  the  open 
air.  Three  or  four  large  magnificent  blossoms,  of  a  most  brilliant  ul- 
tramarine blue,  expanded  every  morning  for  three  weeks,  dying  off  a 
{tale  pink;  and  in  tne  end  the  plant  produced  several  pods  of  ripe  seeds, 
t  was  raised  in  heat,  and  trained  up  a  slight  frame,  liut  received  no  far- 
ther culture,  except  occasional  watering." — We  certainly  hope  that  it 
will  soon  be  introduced. — lb. 


Art.  III.    DomeiHe  Notieei, 


Bediseovery  of  the  Seolopindrium  oj^'nMim.r— We  have  the  pleas- 
ure to  announce  to  you  the  rediscovery  of  this  fvxefemy  first  described 
as  being  found  in  North  America  by  Pursh,  who  gave  as  his  locality 
Onondago,  N.  Y.  Never  having  been  seen  since  %  any  later  botanist 
in  any  part  of  the  Union,  it  was  doubted  by  some  whether  that  distin- 
guished collector  had  himself  found  it:  though  from  his  accuracy  and 
the  peculiar  distinctness  of  8.  officinkrum,  such  a  doubt  was  scarcely 
^tifiable.  The  matter  is  now,  however,  quite  set  at  rest  by  Professor 
Torrey,  who  has  had  the  good  fortune,  a  short  time  since,  to  find  it  in 
considerable  abundance  at  Chittengo  Falb,  N.  Y.,  probably  in  the 
neighborhood,  if  not  in  the  same  locality,  where  it  was  found  by  Pursh 
himself.  Professor  Torrey  found  it  growing  in  smaU  tufts  on  the  pre- 
cipitous sides  of  lime-rocks,  in  secluded  situations,  and,  through  his 
kmdness,  we  have  been  favored  with  a  number  of  the  living  plants, 
which  we  shall  be  happy  to  produce  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  natural- 
ist who  may  be  desirous  of  convincing  himself  of  its  genuineness  as  a 
native  of  North  America.  Having  been  only  found  at  one  locality  on 
the  continent,  it  may  still  be  considered  with  the  beautifViI  Lyg6dium 
palmktum,  and  the  delicate  Schiz»^a  pusilla  of  Quaker's  Bridge,  N.  J., 
as  one  of  the  rarest  of  our  indigenous  plants.—-.^.  J.  Downing,  Botanie 
Garden  and  Nur$erie9,  Newburgh,  N,  F. 

Poinsittia  pulehSrrima,  Dr.  Graham^s  new  name  for  our  splendid 
euphorbia,  which  he  has  lately  published  m  the  Edinburgh  PhiloiO- 
phtcal  Journal,  is  a  just  and  wen  merited  compliment  to  our  esteemed 
minister  to  Mexico,  Mr.  Poinsett,  through  whose  exertions  it  was  first  ' 
placed  in  the  hands  of  our  cultivators.    In  strict  justice,  however,  we 
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suspect  that  Rafisesqiie's  name,  Plearad^na  coccfnea,  is  entitled  to  the 
precedence,  it  having  been  published  more  than  a  year  past.  For  the 
description,  see  his  AtUuUte  Journal,  p.  182. — A,  J.  D. 

CompdntdapyramidMU  hardy. ---ThiB  beautiful  plant  is  now  in  fiiU 
Moom  m  our  flower  border,  where  it  has  been  standmg  ever  since  it  was 
sown  from  seed,  two  years  since.  It  has  attained  the  height  of  about 
two  feet,  and  has  four  spikes  of  flowers,  on  each  of  which  are  expand- 
ed eight  or  ten  blossoms.  We  believe  this  species  of  Camp&nula  has 
always  been  considered  tender,  requiring  the  shelter  of  a  green-house 
or  frame  through  the  winter;  and  generally  grown  in  pots.  We  hare 
no  doubt  but  the  plants  will  grow  equally  as  well  in  tne  open  air,  and 
stand  our  winters,  as  the  common  blue-bell.  Cultivated  in  pots,  they 
make  an  elegant  show,  and,  when  grown  to  the  height  of  stx  feet^  as 
we  have  seen  them,  they  are  conspicuous  plants  to  decorate  green- 
houses in  the  summer  season,  as  mentioned  by  us  in  our  last.  We 
hope  to  see  them  in  every  garden. — Cond*. 

Vanaek  Cabbwe, — This  fin^  cabbage,  which  is  but  little  known  in 
this  country,  is  deserving  of  extensive  cultivation.  It  is  not  only  ex- 
tremely early,  but  is  a  fine  looking  cabbajre,  and  possesses  the  excellent 
qualities  of  tenderness  and  fine  flavor.  Seeds  or  this  variety,  sown  on 
the  3d  of  June,  came  to  full  maturity  early  in  August.  We  presented 
a  fine  head  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  last  season, 
which  was  produced  in  our  garden,  in  the  hope  that  many  of  our  mar- 
ket gardeners  would  be  induced,  from  some  notice  they  might  take  of 
it,  to  try  it  for  an  early  crop,  in  preference  to  the  Early  Yo»  or  £arly 
Dutch;  but  from  some  cause  it  was  only  noticed  as  presented  at  a  meet^ 
ing  of  the  Society,  without  scarcely  any  remarks  in  regard  to  its  Quali- 
ties. We  hope  another  season  that  it  will  be  more  extensively  cnkiva- 
ted:  it  is  considered  as  one  of  the  best  in  England,  and  firom  what  we 
know  and  have  seen  of  it,  we  can  highly  recommend  it  for  its  excel- 
lency.— lb. 

Bolmer*$  Wa$hington  Phm. — ^The  finest  specimens  of  this  very  su- 
perior plum  that  we  have  ever  seen,  have  been  lately  presented  at  one 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Socie^'s  weekly  exnibitioBs.  They 
were  grown  in  the  city,  and  were  from  the  garden  of  £.  Crafts,  £s(}. 
We  can  only  attribute  the  cause  of  their  extraordinary  beauty  to  their 
being  cultivated  in  the  city;  the  side  next  the  sun  was  of  a  fine  blush 
color,  resembling  more  the  rich  tints  of  a  peach  than  a  plum.  Mr. 
Crufts  has  annually,  we  believe,  sent  specimens  of  this  pfaim  to  the  So- 
cle^ for  exhibition. — lb. 

yariation  in  time  of  the  flowering  of  the  Cireui  grand^fldme.'-^ 
We  were  some  time  since  informed  by  Mr.  Haggerston,  gardener  to 
J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq.,  Belmont  Place,  that  a  flower  of  this  solendid  i^ant 
opened  in  the  collection  there  about  six  o'clock  in  tne  mominjf. 
When  he  entered  the  green-house,  the  blossom  had  hist  expanded,  m 
which  state  it  remained  for  an  hour  or  more  in  full  beauty:  it  dien 
began  to  fade,  and  was  soon  closed  forever.  We  do  not  recoUect  of 
ever  reading  of  such  a  deviation  from  the  usual  time  of  flowering  of 
this  plant;  and  fi-om  what  cause  it  arose,  we  cannot  conjecture.  It  is  a 
singular  anomaly  in  vegetation,  and  worthy  of  record. — lb. 

The  Youi^  Hyson  Tea  Plant. — ^We  have  received,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Storrs,  of  Walpole,  a  few  seeds  of  tro  tea  plant, 
of  which  so  much  has  lately  been  said  in  the  newspapers,  and  noticed 
by  us  at  p.  374.  It  is  not  the  tea  shrub  of  the  Chinese,  which  produces 
very  large  seeds,  butprobably  some  indigenous  herbaceous  phmt,  as  far 
removed  firom  the  Th^  family  as  the  common  sage  of  our  gardens. 
^  The  appearance  of  the  seeds  is  veiy  much  like  the  prickly  epinmeh.  We 
'  shall  sow  them  in  respect  to  the  kindness  of  the  donor,  but  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  show  the  ignorance  of  the  person  who  could  publish  to 
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the  worid  the  Buccess  he  had  experieneed  in  propagatin||^  the  tea  shitib, 
when,  in  fact,  it  was  no  other  than  some  wila  plant,  which  the  least  bo- 
tanical knowledffe  would  hare  convinced  him  to  the  contrary. — lb. 

New  York  UorHeuUwral  Society .---^hia  Society,  which  has  lately 
elected  Dr.  Torrey  for  their  president,  was  to  hare  held  a  grand  exhi- 
bition of  flowers  and  fruits  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  the 
^th,  99th  and  dOth  of  September.  They  have  now,  for  both  their  pub- 
lie  and  private  exhibitions,  the  splendid  rooms,  just  finished,  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  in  Broadway.  We  hope  that 
some  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  or  the  secretary  of  the  Society, 
will  forward  us  an  account  of  tne  fine  things  exhibited. — lb,  , 

Jieelimdzation  of  the  Chme9e  Mulberry, — M.  E.  de  Wael,  an  amateur 
horticulturist,  of  Antwerp,  who  is  now  on  a  tour  through  this  country 
for  botanical  purposes,  has  communicated  to  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Socim  the  method  of  managing  the  plants  in  Belgium,  and 
sug^sts  that  if  a  similar  treatment  was  pursuea  here,  it  might  possibly 
result  in  their  acclimization.    The  following  is  the  paper  alluded  to: — 

**  Since  I  have  been  in  this  country  I  have  heard  of  several  complaints, 
chiefly  from  the  Hartford  mulberry  tree  planters,  of  the  difficulty  expe- 
rienced the  last  two  years  in  makmg  the  Jtf6rus  multicadlis  stand  your 
winters  well. 

"  This  kind  of  mulberry  is  easily  acclimated,  if  a  proper  mode  of  cul- 
ture be  adopted  in  the  places  where  it  is  planted. 

''  In  Belgium,  the  wmters,  notwithstanding  they  are  not  so  severe  as 
yours,  often  give  us  great  trouble,  and  the  influence  of  the  cold  was  re- 
peatedly experienced  on  these  mulberries,  which  were  often  killed  down 
to  the  roots. 

"  The  late  J.  Le  Candele,  of  Humbeck,  near  Brussels,  suggested  the 
idea  of  having  difierent  modes  of  experiment  adopted  in  distant  places. 
And  the  one  which  proved  most  efficient,  was  to  cut  down  yearly  the 
Jtfdrus  multicatilis,  m  the  same  manner  as  is  done  with  wulows  in  a 
SaUetfuniy  that  is  to  say,  at  a  few  inches  above  the  soil,  and  to  cover  the 
remaining  trunk  with  dead  leaves;  in  three  or  four  years,  the  roots  beinff 
stout  enough,  they  did  not  require  any  more  covering.  From  the  bu£ 
preserved  on  the  plants,  fine  and  hardy  shoots  came  forth,  giving  larger 
and  more  lively  leaves  to  feed  the  silk-worms  upon. 

"  It  has  been  since  stated  to  me^  in  a  letter  from  Batavia  (island  of 
Java),  that  this  mode  of  culture  is  much  in  use  near  Manilla  and  in 
China,  not  on  account  of  the  cold,  but  in  order  to  keep  the  Morus  in  a 
shrubby  state,  which  afibrds  greater  facility  for  gathering  the  leaves  in 
the  season  when  desired.  There  the  mulberry  seems  to  be  planted  in 
fields  as  Indian  com  is  here;  in  the  fall  of  the  year  the  plants  are  de- 
prived of  their  branches,  the  number  of  which  is  continually  increasing, 
and  ffrowing  in  one  season  from  ^ve  to  ei^ht  feet,  which  growth  is  fUlly 
equidled  by  our  own.  I  would  advise  a  similar  experiment  in  this  state : 
it  nught,  perhaps,  answer  welL" 

"We  hope  this  method  will  be  fully  tried. — lb. 

The  Scarlet  Rummer  Bean, — Dr.  JLindley  has  stated  that  the,  plants 
have  tuberous  roots,  which  may  be  taken  up  on  the  approach  of  frost, 
and  protected  in  a  dry  cellar  through  the  winter.  Have  you  any 
knowledge  whether  this  experiment  has  ever  been  tried  by  our  ama- 
teurs or  practical  gardeners?  It  seems  to  me,  that  if  the  roots  can 
be  preserved,  that  a  great  crop  of  beans  might  be  obtained  the  second 
season,  as  the  vines  would  come  forward  much  earlier.  I  have  not  any 
planted  this  season,  but  I  offisr  these  few  suggestions  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  your  numerous  readers  may  try  the  experiment. — Jin  Jinuh 
temr,  Aug,  31,  1836. 

Dahlia  Rooti, — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  of  the  best  mode  of 
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preserving  dahlia  roots  through  the  winter  f  If  I  recollect  rigfatione  of  your 
correspondents  in  yoiir  first  volume  promised  some  remarks  in  regard 
to  the  taking  up  and  preserving  the  roots.  These  have  never  yet  met 
my  eye.  He  will  confer  an  especial  favor  by  giving  me  a  few  liiDta  in 
regard  to  the  proper  manner  in  which  it  should  be  done.— Fumrt,  5., 
Sept.  8, 1886. 

Cultivation  of  the  Fig  Tree. — ^We  have  often  wondered  why  this 
very  delicious  n-uit  was  not  more  generally  cultivated  in  this  country, 
particularly  at  the  south.  The  trees  can  as  easilv  be  grown  as  the 
grape  vine;  and  we  believe  that  information  Is  only  wanted  to  induce 
persons  to  grow  them.  It  is,  therefore,  with  pleasure,  that  we  present 
the  following  notice  to  our  readers.  Eliphalet  Averell,  Esq.,  or  Hart- 
ford, has  succeeded  in  their  cultivation,  and  the  method  he  has  pursued 
is  as  follows: — ''Mr.  Averill  lays  down  the  branches  in  June,  which 
form  roots  and  grow  luxuriantly.  Immediatel3r  after  the  leaves  fall  off 
in  autumn,  and  before  hard  frosts  destroy  their  vitality,  he  lays  them 
down  and  covers  with  earth  to  the  depth  of  at  least  a  foot.  In  order 
that  a  part  of  the  roots  may  retain  their  original  position  in  the  earth, 
and  be  ready  to  furnish  nourishment  early  the  ensumg  spring,  he  loosens 
the  roots  on  one  side  of  the  tree,  and  leaves  those  on  the  other  undis- 
turbed— taking  care  that  those  loosened  are  not  mutilated  or  otherwise 
injured.  He  then  bends  the  branches  over  those  roots  that  are  left  in 
the  ground,  fastens  them  with  pegs,  and  covers  both  roots  and  branches 
veith  mellow  earth  to  the  depth  above  stated.  In  this  condition  he 
leaves  them  till  the  middle  of  Afay,  or  the  first  of  June,  according  to  the 
forwardness  or  backwardness  of  the  season,  and  then  uncovers  them — 
sets  them  upright,  and  supi>orts  them  with  props,  to  keep  them  in  aright 
position.  By  repeating  this  process  every  winter,  he  has  succeeded  in 
preserving  his  trees  till  they  have  attained  a  good  size^  and  produce 
fruit  in  perfection  and  abundance." — {Silk  Culturiit.) 


Art»  IV.    Massdchuietts  Hortu^tural  Society* 

Saturday,  AUgUst  ZOth,— -Exhibited.  Fruits  t  from  H.  Manning, 
Rousselet  hittif,  of  Coxe,  Pine  Gold  of  Summer,  Green  Chisel,  Robine, 
or  August  muscat  pears,  and  a  kind  the  name  unknown;  the  Rousselet 
hktif  is  an  excellent  early  fruitj  with  a  rich  musky  flavor.  From  E*  Bart- 
lett,  Italian  damask  plunis,  a  very  good  eariy  fruit,  of  fine  appearance* 
From  S.  Downer,  Fme  Gold  of  Bummer,  lAoodgood  pears,  and  anoth- 
er variety,  the  name  Unknown;  the  Bloodgood  pear  is  a  fruit  of  medium 
size,  rather  handsome  appearance,  and  of  good  flavor;  Sopsavine  or 
Shropshirevine,  and  Juneating  apples,  the  latter  an  excellent  early 
fruit;  also  a  small  variety  of  plum,  the  name  unknown.  From  James 
Wentworth.  Cambridgeport,  apricots.  From  T.  Mason,  Black  Ham- 
burgh and  Sweet  Water  grapes. 

August  ^Ith.'^Exhibited.  From  the  garden  of  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq., 
by  his  gardener  Mr.  Haggerston,  C?rlnum  amibile,  Jfibiscus  Jtdsa  si- 
nensis, var.  nibra  and  c&rnea,  ASrium  Oleinder  and  O.  var.  spl^ndens, 
Combrdtimi  purp\lreum,  Passifl6ra  aUta,  Allaminda  cathirtica,  C^rbe- 
ra  thev^ta,  Ipomee^a  gossypiif^lia,  G^snera  corymb6sa,  Eschschdltzwi 
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<^r6cea,  Zinnia  ^legans  yar.  coccfnea:  also  a  varie^r  of  dahlias,  amonff 
which  were,  Granta,  Queen  of  the  dahlias,  Jason,  Emperor  of  the  Yef 
lows,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  &c. ;  flowers  of  a  beautiful  double  althaea, 
from  China,  were  also  exhibited,  some  notice  of  which  will  be  found  in 
another  page.  From  S.  Sweetser,  a  varietv  of  dahlias,  viz : — Laura, 
LoTeley's  Earl  Grey,  Jason,  Cassina,  King  of  the  Yellows,  Granta,  Rose 
d'Amour,  Queen  of  the  dahlias,  &c. ;  also  fine  double  China  asters,  and 
elegant  specimens  of  the  Lamaraue  rose.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  Charles- 
town,  dahlias,  viz: — Cedo  Nulli,  Angelina,  Picta  formosissima  and 
Granta.  From  S.  Walker,  £uph6rbia  corollkta,  L&thyrus  grandij06- 
rus,  violas,  phloxes,  larkspurs,  and  several  kinds  of  dahhas. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  dahlias,  viz: — ^Hermione,  Wells's  Zarah,  Wid- 
nall's  Venus,  Jupiter,  Coronet,  Beauty  of  Sheffield,  Camelliaflora  alba, 
WidnalPs  Ring  of  dahlias.  Queen  Bess,  Cedo  Nulli,  Widnall's  Rising 
Sun,  Douglas's  Criterion,  &c.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  dahlias; — Vis- 
countess Beresford,  Chandler's  Magnificent,  Cross's  Yellow,  In  wood's 
Ariel,  Cedo  Nulli,  Jupiter,  Lady  Fordwich,  Metropolitan  Calvpso,  ■ 
Widn all's  Rising  Sun,  Brown's  Ophelia,  &c.:  also,  -^/Iftrium  Oleander 
var.  klba  pl^na,  spectibile,  simplici  and  aurantiaca.  From  T.  Mason, 
H6ya  cam6sa,  Ferb^na  chamcedrif^lia.  Gladiolus  bl&ndus,  JTxia  viridi- 
fl6ra,  Lantina  camkra,  Plumb^o  cap€nsis,  Bign6n»a  r&dicans,  roses, 
and  several  kinds  of  dahlias. 

Fruits:  from  E.  M.  Richards,  Red  Juneating,  Shropshirevine,  Early 
Bow,  Early  Harvest,  and  Curtis's  Early  Striped  apples;  also  a  variety 
without  a  name.  From  R.  Manning,  Reinless,  Sununer  Melting,  and 
BeUissime  d'Ete  pears;  also,  Calville  rouge  d'Ete,  Red  Astrachan,  and 
Summer  Rose  apples,  the  latter  excellent,  and  Italian  Damask  plums. 
From  E.  Vose,  Red  Juneating,  Shropshirevine  or  Sops  of  Wine,  and  Ear- 
1^  Harvest  apples.  From  S.  Pond,  Apricot,  Duane's  Purple,  Catalo- 
nian.  Corse's  Nota  Bene,  and  seedling  (?)  plums.  From  James  Eusds, 
South  Reading,  Simond  Sweeting  apples.  From  J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq., 
a  fine  Persian  melon,  of  the  green  fleshed  class,  a  first-rate  fruit. 

Sept,  Sd. — Exhibited,  From  S.  Walker,  several  varieties  of  dahlias, 
viz: — Brown's  Desdemona,  Lady  Milton,  Neptunle,  Ophelia,  Douglas's 
Aug^ta,  &c.;  also,  Valeriana  ril^bra  iSilvia  fdlgens,  Dracoc^phalum 
virgini^um,  phloxes,  althieas,  &c.  Mr.  Walker  presented  two  seed- 
ling dahlias,  raised  by  Mr.  John  Richardson,  of  Dorchester,  which  were 
very  handsome  flowers;  the  parent,  we  believe,  was  Widnall's  Perfec- 
tion. From  S.  R.  Johnson,  dahlias,  viz: — Angelina,  Guide,  Mrs.  Wil- 
kinson, Lady  Fordwich,  Cedo  Nulti,  and  Ophelia.  From  S.  Sweetser, 
a  variety  of  dahlias,  as  follows: — ^Widnall's  Village  Maid,  Lady  Gran- 
ville, Priestley's  Enchantress,  Beauty  of  Salem,  J^ing  of  the  Whites, 
Laura,  Beauty  of  Sheffield,  &c.;  also  double  asters. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  forty  varieties  of  dahlias,  viz : — King  of  the  dahlias, 
Widnall's  Venus,  Wells's  Zarah,  Metropolitan  Perfection,  Urania,  Lady 
Fordwich,  Metropolitan  Calypso,  Mrs.  Gen.  Grosvenor,  Beautv  of 
Sbefiield,  Widnall's  Emperor,  Apollo,  and  Black  Prince,  King  of  the 
Whites,  Albion,  Douglas's  Criterion,  Rising  Sun,  Coronet,  &c.  &c. ; 
also,  Camplinula  carpatica.  Zinnia  ^legans  var.  coccinea,  Phl6x  cordih 
ta,  decussata  &lba,  and  americana,  and  the  Yellow  Sweet  Sultan. 
From  T.  Mason,  Lychnis  chalceddnica  fldre  pldno,  L&thyrus  grandifl6- 
ros,  St^via  serrlLta,  Bigndnia  r&dicans,  Cilsia  erotica,  statices,  phloxes, 
&c.,  and  dahlias  of  several  sorts. 

Fruits:  Prom  Messrs.  C.  &  A.  J.  Downing,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  br 
Mr.  Manning,  fine  specimens  of  several  kinds  of  plums  were  presentedf, 
viz: — Red  Grage,  Purple  Gage,  Scarlet  Gage,  Flushing  Gage,  Cruffer's 
Seedling,  Violet  Pedrigon,  Kirke's,  and  a  seedling  nrom  the  Bounar 
WtmhrngtoHf  a  fine  variety;  the  fruit  committee  of  the  society  named 
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this  Downing's  Seedling;  the  Puq)le  Gage  seems  to  be  identical  with 
the  Reine  Claude  Violet  of  the  Pom.  Mag,,  and  the  Flushing  Gage  the 
same  as  the  Imperial.  From  E.  Vose,  Red  Juneating>  Shropshirevine, 
and  Lady  Haley's  Nonsuch  apples;  Green  Gage,  Imperial  or  White 
Gage,  and  Corse's  Nota  Bene  plums.  From  S.  Downer,  Williams's 
Favorite,  and  River  apples,  also  the  Yellow  or  Amber  Siberian,  large 
Siberian,  and  small  Siberian  crab  apples;  an  unknown  variety  of  pear. 
From  Judge  Jackson,  Brookline^  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes.  From  £. 
Cruft,  Boston,  Bolmar  Washington  plums.  From  J.  Balch,  Black 
Prince,  French  purple,  and  Blanquette  grapes,  all  fine  specimens.  From 
R.  Manning,  Drap  d'Or,  Orleans,  and  Precoce  de  Tours  plums,  and 
Bloodgood  pears.  From  S.  Pond,  White  Gage,  Duane's  Furple,  and 
Corse's  Nota  Bene  plums;  also  Skinless  pears.  From  E.  M.  Richards, 
Catherine  pears.  From  J.  Leonard,  Taunton,  English  Red  Cheek  ap- 
ples. From  C.  Cowing,  Williams's  Favorite  apples.  From  S.  Phipps, 
a  variety  of  plum,  the  name  unknown.  From  Capt.  W.  Clapp,  Dor- 
chester, Clapp  pears. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day.  A  committee 
of  arrangements  was  chosen  to  prepare  for  an  exhibition  by  the  Society. 

Bead.  A  letter  from  E.  T.  Andrews,  Esq.  of  Dorchester,  accompa- 
nied with  the  present  of  a  volume  to  the  library. 

SepL  lOth, — Exhibited.  FromS.  Walker,  Lobelia  cardinklis,  iS&lvia 
fdlgens,  phloxes,  China  asters, larkspurs,  marygolds,  and  dahlias,  viz: — 
Beauty  of  Cambridge,  Lady  Fordwich,  atropurp^irea.  Lord  Liverpool, 
Miss  Felham,  &c.;  also,  two  specimens  of  Mr.  Richardson's  seedlmgs. 
From  the  Botanic  Garden,  by  Mr.  Carter ^  Gentithia  sapon^a,  Draco- 
c^phalum  virginiknum,  jRdsa  bractekta,  and  a  variety  oi  dahlias,  viz; — 
Queen  of  danlias,  ./Snemonefldra  striata.  Ring  of  the  Whites,  Widnall's 
Phyllis,  Douglas's  Augusta,  &ic.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  dahlias  of  seve- 
ral kinds,  among  which  were,  Lady  Fordwich,  Cedo  Nulli,  Mrs.  Wil-  . 
kinson.  Guide,  Angelina,  Harris's  Fulminans,  and  Duchess  of  Bedford. 

From  S.  Sweetser,  a  variety  of  dahlias,  including  Lady  CampbeU, 
Laura,  Maid  of  the  Mill,  Granta,  Priestley's  Encnantress,  Otliello, 
Enchanter,  Perfection,  &c.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  a  large  number  of 
dahlias,  viz: — Hermione,  Widnall's  Venus,  Black  Prince,  Emperor, 
Coronet  and  King  of  daJilias,  Metropolitan  Calypso,  Widnall's  Clio 
'and  Paris,  Village  Maid,  Douglas's  Criterion,  Rising  Sun,  Sulphurea 
excelsa.  Queen  of  the  Yellows,  Ne^ro  Boy,  Queen  Bess,  &c.;  also, 
scarlet  zinnias,  double  asters,  Mtlkdta  ^legans,  and  several  kinds  of 
phloxes. 

Fruits:— From  S.  E.  Coues,  Portsmouth,  presented  hj  Hovey  &  Co., 
seedling  apples;  a  very  excellent  variety,  and  deserving  of  a  name. 
From  R.  Manm'ng,  Dearborn's  Seedling  pear,  and  a  kmd  the  name 
unknown;  also,  Brevoort's  Purple  Washington,  Bolmar's  Wasljington, 
Grosse  Rein^  Claude,  Byfield  and  Prince's  Imperial  Gage  plums:  the 
Byfield  is  a  very  productive  variety,  and  a  pretty  looking  fruit.  From 
S.  Pond,  Magnum  Bonum,  Green  Gage,  Smith's  Orleans,  Duane's 
Purple,  Prince's  Imperial  Gage  and  Seedling  (?)  plums.  From  E. 
Vose,  Bolmar's  Washington  plums  ;  also.  Lady  Haley's  Nonsuch 
apple.  From  E.  M,  Richards,  Early  Sweeting,  Gilliflower,  Curtis's 
Early  Striped,  Lady  Haley's  Nonsuch,  Porter,  jBenoni,  Wait's  Early, 
Red  and  Cfreen  Sweeting,  Shropshirevine,  Red  Juneating,  Early  Har- 
vest, Early  Bough,  and  the  Summer  Pearmain  apples,  and  two  sorts 
without  names:  the  Summer  Pearmain  is  a  fine  fruit;  also,  pears,  the 
names  unknown.  From  E.  Crufls,  Bolmar's  Washington  plum.  From 
S.  R.  Johnson,  White  Gage,  Prince's  Imperial  Gage,  and  Bolmar^ 
Washington  plum. 

September  nth. — Exhibited.  From  S.  Sweetser,  Gloxinia  macule, 
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CobcB^a  sc&ndens,  and  dahlias^  viz : — Maid  of  the  Mill,  Beautj  of  Shef- 
field, Yellow  Turban,  Widnall's  Hebe  (?),  Othello,  Granta,  Village 
Maid,  Springfield  Rival  and  Enchanter,  Jaune  Insurmountable,  Beautj 
of  Salem,  Priestley's  Enchantress,  &c;  also,  fine  double  asters.  From 
S.  R.  Johnson,  several  dahlias,  including  Cedo  Nulli,  Guido,  Angelina, 
Lady  Fordwich,  Harris's  Fulminans,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  and  Granta. 
From  T.  Mason,  Plumbkgo  cap^nsis.  Crista  erotica,  Dracoc^phalum 
virginiAnum,  Agap&nthus  umbellatus,  salvias,  double  asters,  and  a  num- 
ber of  dahlias. 

From  T.  Lee,  Calimpelis  sckbra,  Maur4ndva  Barclaydna,  (Enoth^ 
ra  bifrons,  Jlfklope  trifida  var.  grandifi6ra,  Zinnia  ^legans  var.  coc- 
cinea,  iS&lvia  involucr^ta,  and  two  varieties  of  dahlias,  viz: — ^Alice 
Grey  and  Hanoverian  Stripe.  From  the  Botanic  Garden,  by  Mr.  W. 
Carter,  iiibiscus  paltistris,  Passifl6ra  alkta,  Amm6bium  al4tum,  calceo- 
larias, phloxes,  salvias,  &c.,  and  dahlias,  viz  : — Douglas's  Augusta, 
Ophelia,  Loveley»8  Earl  Grey,  Belladonna,  Hanoverian  Stripe,  King  of 
the  Whites,  anemonefl6ra  striata,  8lc.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  dahlias  in 
great  variety,  of  which  a  few  were  Widnall's  Venus,  Wells's  Pindaris, 
Bride  of  Abydos,  Metropolitan  Perfection,  Wells's  Penelope,  Zarah  and 
Dictator,  Hermione,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Rising  Sun,  Mrs.  Gen.  Grosve- 
nor,  Widnall's  Clio,  Phyllis  and  Perfection,  Metropolitan  Perfection, 
and  Calypso,  Emperor,  Black  Prince,  Urania,  Beauty  of  Cambridge,  &uc. 

Fruits: — From  E.  M.  Richards,  Grisse  Bonne  {Uoxe),  Harvard  and 
Great  Mogul  pears;  also,  Benoni  and  Orange  Sweeting  apples.  From 
R.  Manning,  Julienne^  Summer  Franc  Real,  Surpasse  St.  Germain, 
Valee  Franche,  and  Summer  Rose  pears :  the  Franc  Real  and  Surpasse 
St.  Germain  are  very  superior  fruits,  and  stand  first  among  the  summer 
pears;  also,  fine  specimens  of  the  German  Prune.  From  B.  V.  French, 
Garden  Royal,  Dutch  Codlin,  Porter,  and  a  native  sweet  apple  called 
the  Gideon.  From  Dr.  Ford,  of  Alna,  Me.,  by  Wm.  Kenrick,  Early 
Harvest,  Hinkley  Sweeting,  Pomme  de  Roi,  Lewis's  Early,  Roxbury, 
Doggett,  and  Haley  apples.  From  Mr.  Vandyne,  Cambridgeport, 
Smith's  Orleans  and  Wnite  Gage  plums.  From  T.  Mason,  Brugnon 
Nectarines,  very  handsome.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  peaches  raised  on 
plants  in  pots;  also.  Walker's  Long  Green  cucumber,  a  new  and  supe- 
rior kind :  this  specimen  was  twenty  inches  in  length. 

At  this  meeting  of  the  Society  Cav.  Doct.  Vincent  Tinio,  director  of 
the  horticultural  garden  at  Palermo,  was  chosen  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber. 

The  Annual  Elxhibition  of  the  Society  took  place  on  Saturday,  the 
24th  of  September,  at  the  Artists'  Gallery  in  Summer-street.  The  dis- 
play of  fruits  and  flowers  was  very  good,  although  the  unpropitious 
season  had  led  us  to  anticipate  otherwise.  Of  dahlias,  a  more  gor- 
geous and  magnificent  show  was  never  made  by  the  Society.  The  ex- 
hibition was  only  intended  for  one  day,  and  not  so  great  exertions  were 
made  by  the  members  as  at  the  show  last  year;  still  the  quantity  was 
but  little  less,  and  the  specimens  in  many  instances  superior.  We  had 
not  the  opportunity  to  note  down  all  we  wished,  but  the  following  ac- 
count, as  lar  as  regards  the  floral  part,  enumerates  all  of  much  impor- 
tance : — 

From  J.  P.  Cushinff,  Esq.,  Watertown,  very  fine  specimens  of  Com- 
br^tum  purpilreum,  &rinum  amibile,  ^^rium  odorkta  var.  spl^ndens, 
Amaryllis  Belladonna,  Phasdolus  Caracdlla,  Fassifl6ra  alkta,  and  a  large 
number  of  dahlias  and  other  flowers,  which  were  wreathed  around  a 
grape  vine  in  a  pot,  in  a  bearing  state.  From  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Carter,  of 
the  Botanic  Garaen,  several  beautiful  bouquets  of  flowers,  and  a  great 
number  of  fine  dahlias,  among  which  we  noticed  of  good  specimens, 
Beauty  of  Salem,  Satropa,  Springfield  Rival,  Countess  of  Liverpool, 
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Brown's  Ophelia,  Queen  of  the  dahlias,  Lovelev's  Earl  Grey  and  Miss 
Pelham.  From M.  P. Wilder,  Esq*,  Hedychiom  Gardneri^ittim  and  Glox* 
inim  maculkta  in  pott;  also,  specimens  of  Nerine  sami^nsis,  Amaryllis 
BeUadSnnay  Omithdgalum  adreum:  a  fine  plant  of  the  Angelina  dahlia 
in  a  pot,  with  sixteen  or  serenteen  blossoms  expanded;  also,  manv  other 
yarietiee,  of  which  we  noticed  as  follows: — Brown's  Ophelia,  Wells'* 
Paraffon,  Inwood's  Ariel,  Douglas's  GI017,  Bride  of  Abydos,  Wells's 
Zaran,  Urania,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  King  of  dahlias,  Douglas's  Criterion, 
Hermione,  Jupiter,  Rising  Sun,  Aurantia  speciosissima,  and  the  Queen 
of  dahlias;  new  scarlet  zinnias,  Campanula  pyramidUis,  and  a  num- 
ber of  pretty  seedling  pansies. 

From  S.  Sweetser,  fine  double  asters,  bouquets  of  flowers,  and  a 
large  variety  of  dahlias;  amonff  them  we  noticed  of  good  specimens. 
King  of  dahlias.  Beauty  of  Surrey,  Priestley's  Enchantress,  Village 
MaKl,  Granta,  Aurantia  speciosissima,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Widnall^ 
Emperor,  King  of  Yellows,  Negro  Boy,  Springfield  Rival,  Lovelev's 
Earl  Grey,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Jason,  Beauty  of  Salem,  Widnall^ 
Enchanter,  &c.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  fine  dahlias,  amouff  which  were 
Cedo  Nulli,  Brown's  Ophelia,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Wilmot's  Superb,  Lady 
Fordwich,  Duchess  of  Bedfoid,  Harris's  Fulminans,  Gamier's  Princess 
Victoria,  Guide,  Agrippina  and  Emperor  of  the  YeUows.  From  T. 
Mason,  several  large  and  elegant  bouquets  and  dahlias,  viz : — Granta, 
Village  Makl,  King  of  the  Wliites,  Jason,  Picta,  Dennissi,  Transcen- 
dant,  &c. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  bouquets  of  flowers,  a  large  number  of  superb 
double  asters,  and  a  great  variepr  of  dahlias;  those  most  beautiful  and 
rare  were  Hermione,  Wells's  2^arah,  Widnall's  Venus,  Urania,  Brew- 
er's Rival  King,  Metropolitan  Perfection  and  Calypso,  Coronet,  Beau^ 
of  Sheffield,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Bride  of  Abydos,  Wells's  Penelope,  and 
Pindaris,  Beauty  of  Camberwell,  Beauty  of  Cambridge,  Village  Maid, 
Widnall's  Paris  and  Queen  of  dahlias.  Lady  Fordwich,  Douglas^ 
Criterion,  Rising  Sun,  Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  Widnall's  Eniperor  and 
Black  Prince,  Countess  of  Cork,  Widnall's  Clio,  Camelliaflora  alba, 
&c.,  &c.  From  S.  Walker,  several  fine  pansies,  Tigridia  pavdnia. 
Delphinium  sinensis,  Argem6ne  mexickna,  Fdnkia  subcordita,  iS&lvia 
f&lgens,  new  scarlet  zinnias,  pinks,  &c.;  several  bouquets  and  a  niun- 
ber  of  fine  dahlias,  among  which  were  Lady  Milton,  Brown's  Ophelia, 
Beauty  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Liverpool,  Queen  of  dahlias,  Granta, 
Agrippina,  Beautv  of  Salem,  Springfield  Rival,  &c. 

From  Wm.  Wales,  Dorchester,  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  flowers. 
From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Brighton,  dahlias  and  bouquets.  From  S. 
Phipps,  Dorchester,  bououets  of  flowers.  Flowers  were  also  contrib- 
uted by  other  members  or  the  Society. 

The  pot  of  grapes  from  the  garden  of  J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq.,  at  Bel- 
mont Place,  was  very  beautifulfy  decorated  by  his  gardener,  Mr.  Hag- 
gerston. 

Fruits: — Of  the  fruits,  the  pears  were  ei^ceedinglv  fine,  and  the  num- 
ber of  new  sorts  (upwards  of  MeverUy),  contributed  by  that  indefatiga- 
ble amateur  of  this  fruit,  Mr.  Manning,  was  immense.  Some  fine  spe- 
cimens of  the  White  Nice  grape  were  sent  by  Mr.  Tidd,  of  Roxbury. 

From  R.  Manning,  pears,  as  foUows  : — ^Autumn  Superb,  Belle  et 
Bonne,  Belle  Lucrative,  Saunders'  Beurr^,  CofiSin's  Virgalieu,  Beurr€ 
Diel,  Colmar  Souverain,  Colmar  Sabine,  Passe  Colmar,  Capsheaf, 
Gansel's  Bergamott,  Easter  Beurr^,  Beurr^  Rose,  Bezi  Vaet,  Bezi  de 
Chaumontelle,  Iron  or  Black,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Bleeker's  Mea- 
dow, Bufiiim,  Wilkinson,  Washington,  Bowdoin,  Capiaumont,  Cattil- 
lac,  Cushing,  Doyenne  Gris,  Doyenne  Blanc  or  St.  Michael,  Glout 
Morceau,  Beurr^  Von  Marum,  'Echasaerie,  Sucre  Vert,  Henry  IV., 
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Sylvanche  Vert,  Thompsons,  Green  Pear  of  Yair,  Jalousie,  Louk 
Bonne,  Naunikeag,  Newtown,  Virgalieu,  Remsens,  Marie  Louise, 
Verte  Lonffue,  Napoleon,  Pope's  Quaker,  Orange  d'hiver,  Raymond, 
Rousselet  de  Rheims,  Sunamer  Thorn,  Fulton,  Beurr^  de  BollwiUer, 
Malinoise,  La  Bonne,  Princess  d'Orange,  St^rian,  St.  Ghislain,  and 
many  sorts  unnamed ;  also,  Fall  Harvey,  Km£[  of  the  Pippins,  and 
Rambour  Gris  or  Franc  appjes.  From  J,  r.  Cushmg,  Esq.,  by  Mr.  Hag- 
gerston,  fine  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  pears:  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat 
of  Lunel,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  White  Frontignac,  and  Black  St. 
Peter's  grapes. 

From  Col.  Perkins,  by  Mr.  Cowan,  fine  grapes,  Jiectarines  and 
peaches,  viz: — Murray 'sand  Broomfield  nectarines;  Noblesse,  and  New 
Koyal  George  peaches:  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Frontignac,  Grizzly 
Frontiffnac,  Black  St.  Peters,  Frankindael,  White  Hamburgh,  White 
Chasselas  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes.  From  £.  Vose,  Esq., 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Roi  de  Wirtemberg,  Lewis,  Andrews,  Urban- 
iste,  Vert  Longue,  and  Napoleon  pears ;  Grosse  Mignonne  peaches, 
exceedingly  fine.  From  Wm.  Oliver,  Swan'^  Egg,  Brocas  Bergamot, 
Seckel,  St.  Ghislain,  and  Harvard  pears. 

From  E.  Battlett,  fine  specimens  of  pears,  viz : — Napoleon,  Marie 
Louise,  Capiaumont  (?)  Syivanche  Vert,  Culotte  de  Suisse,  Andrews, 
Seckel,  Johonnot,  and  Cushing  pears:  Porter,  Hawthomden,  and  other 
apples.  From  Gen.  Josiah  NewhaU,  Lynnfield,  Porter  apples;  also, 
Capiaumont  (?),  and  Burgomeester  pears.  From  B.  V.  French,  Gra- 
yenstein,  Ruggles,  Monstrous  Bellflower,  Dutch  Codlin,  and  other 
apples.  From  Wm.  Kenrick^  Beurr^  de  BollwiUer  pears.  From  J. 
A.  Kenrick,  Harvard,  Seckel,  and  Andrews  pears:  Hempstock  and 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch  apples. 

From  J.  Tidd,  Roxbury,  Grizzly  Tokay,  Black  Harrisburgh,  and 
White  Nice  grapes:  one  of  the  clusters  of  the  latter  weighed  sixpounds 
three  ounces.  From  Mr.  Hathom,  Salem,  pears,  unnamed.  From  S. 
Sweetser,  Chelmsford  (?),  pears.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq.,  Williams's 
Bon  Chretien  pears;  and  Roxbury  Russett  apples,  of  the  growth  of  1835. 
From  Gen.  Newhall,  Dorchester,  Porter  apples.  From  D.  Murphy, 
Chelmsford  (?),  pears. 

From  J.  Warren,  Weston,  Warren's  Seedling  apple,  a  small  but 
good  fruit,  and  abundant  bearer;  also,  Porter  and  the  American  Non- 
pariel  apples;  the  latter  originated  in  Berlin,  Mass.,  and  is  a  desirable 
fruit.  From  Gardner  Brewer,  Capiaumont  (?)  pears,  and  Prince's 
Imperial  Gage  plums.      From  Josnua  Gardner,  Dorchester,   Seckel 

Sears,  and  Gravenstein  and  Monstrous  pippin,  and  other  apples.  From 
ohn  Woodbury,  Golden  Chasselas  grapes.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren, 
Porter  apples;  also.  Sweet  Water  grfipes  from  the  open  air,  and  a 
squash,  the  produce  of  the  year  1835. 

From  T.  Mason,  Black  Hamburgh  and  Sweet  Water  grapes.  From 
Mr.  McLennan,  gardener  to  Wm.  Pratt,  Esq.,  Persian  Musk  and  Mi- 
norca melons.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  Black  Hamburgh,  White  Fron- 
tignac and  Sweet  Water  grapes,  the  latter  from  the  open  air.  From 
£.  Breed,  a  Valparaiso  squasn  of  great  size. 

At  twelve  o'clock  an  address  was  delivered  before  the  Society  by  E. 
Weston,  Jr.,  Esq.  It  was  well  adapted  to  the  occasion,  consisting,  as 
it  did,  of  an  account  of  the  theory  of  Dr.  Van  Mons  in  producing  new 
varieties  of  fruits  from  seed,  and  some  interesting  remarks  in  regard  to 
his  character;  the  importance  of  the  creation  of  so  mani^  fine  fruits 
upon  the  horticulture  of  our  country,  &c.  We  shall  notice  it  at  another 
tmie. 
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Quincy  Market. 


Art.  V.     Quiney  Market, 


RooU,  Tubtr$,  4%. 


PoUtOM  : 

Sweet  PotatoM,  per  bushel. 
Turnips  : 

per  bushel, 

per  bunch, 

Onions  : 

per  bushel 

;j^^   |perb«.ch. 

Beets,  per  bunch, , 

Carrots,  per  bushel, , 

"        per  bunch, 

Salsify,  per  bunch, , 

Horseradish,  per  pound,. . . , 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Shallots,  per  pound, , 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


Cabbaget,  Salad*,  ^. 


Cabbages  :  per  doien. 

Early  York, 

"     Sugar-loaf, 

Savoys, 

Drumhead, 

Red 

Cauliflowei's,each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Celery,  per  root, 

Tomatoes,  per  half  peck,. . . . 
Sweet  com,  per  dozen  ears,. . 

Peppers,  per  pound, 

Beans : 

Common,  shelled,  per  quart, 

Sievas,         "       per  quart, 


rrom 
«cts. 

1 

9  CIS. 

1  50 

60 

76 

1  60 

1  76 

60 

76 

1  60 

1  00 

6 

160 

4 

6 

4 

6 

6 

1  00 

6 

12^ 

8 

12i 

4 

6 

20 

14 

60 

75 

60 

75 

60 

75 

60 

1  00 

1  00 

1  60 

m 

25 

6 

10 

m 

25 

26 

12i 

17 

6 

8 

124 

17 

26 

37i 

SquathtM  and  Pumpkitu. 


Canada,  per  pound, 

Winter  crook  neck,  per  pound. 
Pumpkins,  each, 

Pot  and  StDeet  Herbt, 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,. 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Maj'joram,  per  bunch, . . 

Savory,  per  bunch, 

Spearmint,  per  bunch., . 


Fruitt. 
Apples,  dessert : 

^"^"^i  per  bushel, 

Porters,  per  bushel, 

♦*      per  peck, 

Pears  : 

Seckel,  per  half  peck,. . . 

St.  Micliaels,  oer  half  peck, 

Andi*ews,  per  half  peck,. . . 

Capiaumont,  per  half  peck. 

Peaches,  per  bushel, 

per  half  peck,.. . 
extra,  per  dozen, .... 

Watermelons,  each, 

Muskmelons, 

Pine  Apples,  each, 

Grapes :  (hot-house,)  pr  pound. 

Black  Hamburg, 

White  Sweet-water, 

Barberries,  per  bushel, 

Cucumbers,  per  dozen, ...... 

"     for  pickling,  pr.  hund. 

«~<^.lE:r^fe::;:::; 
I— .{?Sfc.:::::::: 

Shaddocks,  each, 

Almonds,  (sweet)  per  pound,. . 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana,. 


Fromi   To 
$cts.:$cts. 


6 

4 

12i 


00 
00 
60 
60 

75 
75 
60 
60 
00 
60 
25 
20 
25 
25 

75 
50 
75 

87i 

00 

25 

00 

87i 

25 

12 

4 

8 


20 
12 
12 


1  60 
200 

1  00 

1  00 

75 

75 

4  00 

76 

874 
374 
87i 

1  00 
75 

1  00 
17 
60 

3  60 
60 

600 


14 
6 

S 


Remarks.  The  previous  part  of  this  month,  as  we  feared,  was  very 
cool,  and  accompanied  by  a  severe  frost  on  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
which  killed  all  tender  productions.     Corn,  beans,  vines  of  all  sorts, 

Seppers,  &c.  have  suflfered  much,  and  in  many  instances  been  wholly 
estroyed.  The  potato  crop  in  this  vicinity,  from  the  combined  effects 
of  the  late  drought  and  early  frost,  will  be  small  compared  with  what 
we  have  anticipated.  They  are  already  scarce  for  the  season,  and 
prices  rather  high;  very  few  have  yet  arrived  from  the  eastward,  and 
we  have  learnt  that  the  crop  has  suffered  there  as  well  as  with  us. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  not  so  large  this  year  as  last,  but  come  to  hand  in 
good  order.  Turnips  are  not  so  abundant  as  at  the  time  of  our  last  re- 
port.   Carrots  have  not  done  well  this  seaioQ.    Radishes  are  getting 
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out  of  season.  Cabbages  will  be  scarce  the  cominff  winter,  as  the  crop 
is  quite  small;  Drumheads  have  just  come  to  hand;  Red  cabbages  are 
very  scarce,  and  command  a  good  price.  Cauliflowers  do  not  appear 
to  be  very  plentiful.  Tomatoes  have  not  ripened  well  this  season,  here, 
and  those  in  the  market  now  are  mostly  pictced  from  vines  which  were 
partly,  or  wholly,  destroyed  by  frost  in  the  early  part  of  this  month. 
Com  has  been  very  small  this  season.  We  did  not  expect  to  see  many 
Sieva  beans  this  fall,  but  the  late  warm  weather  has  brought  them  for- 
ward rapidly.-  Of  squashes  the  crop  is  very  small :  some  Canadas, 
which  have  been  brought  in,  have  been  immediately  taken  at  quotations, 
though  they  were  but  partly  ripened ;  conunon  crooknecks  have  hardly 
attained  to  maturity. 

Apples,  though  not  yet  abundant,  will,  we  cannot  but  think,  be  tole- 
rably plenty  in  a  short  time;  in  this  quarter  they  are  rather  small,  but, 
at  the  south,  they  are  exceedingly  lar^e  and  rair.  Pears  are  scarce; 
there  has  been^but  few  Bartlett's  m  this  season,  no  Cushin^'s  that  we 
have  yet  seen,  and  other  sorts  come  to  hand  slowly;  St.  Michaels  are 
much  better  than  in  ordinary  seasons.  Peaches,  from  New  York,  are 
Quite  plenty.  The  whole  stock  of  watermelons  has  been  received  from 
tne  south,  as  has  that  of  muskmelons.  Grapes  are  more  plentiful  and 
prices  more  moderate.  Pine  apples  are  scarce;  there  have  not  been  any 
arrivals  of  late.  Immense  quantities  of  cucumbers  for  pickling  have 
been  received  here  from  New  York.  Oranges  and  lemons  remain  about 
the  same.— Fo«r»,  M,  T.,  Boston,  Sept.  22rf,  1836. 


Art.  VI.    Meteorological  Notice, 

FOR  AUGUST. 


The  first  part  of  the  month  of  August  was  unusually  cold:  a  light 
frost  occurred  about  the  6th,  which  did  some  damage  to  vegetation  in 
low  situations.  The  latter  part  was  extremely  dry,  not  even  a  shower 
occurring  to  the  end  of  the  month. 

Thermometer. — Mean  temperature,  60°  SC— highest,  78°;  lowest, 
40°  below  zero. 

Winds.— N.  two  days— E.  nine— S.  five— S.  W.  eight— W.  three 
N.  W.  four. 

Force  of  the  Wind, — Brisk,  eighteen  days — ^light,  thirteen  days. 

Character  of  the  Weather, — Fine,  twenty-three  days — Fair,  ^ve 
days — Cloudy,  three  days. 

Showery y  four  days — rainy,  one  day. 
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MONTHLY    CALENDAR 

OF 

HORTICULTURE  AND  FLORICULTURE, 

FOR    OCTOBER. 


FRUIT   DEPARTMENT. 


Orape  Vines  in  the  green-house,  or  grapery,  after  the  fruit  is  cut, 
should  be  trimmed  of  all  laterals,  particularly  those  near  the  base  of  the 
shoots.  If  in  green-houses,  the  shoots  should  be  tied  up  neatly,  and  all 
yellow  leaves  removed  as  fast  as  they  fall  from  the  vines.  A  few  clus- 
ters may  be  kept  6n  until  November;  and  if  the  house  is  kept  well  aired, 
and  free  from  dampness,  they  will  remain  in  good  perfection  until  that 
time. 

Vines  in  the  open  air  will  need  pruning,  in  order  that  the  fruit  may 
be  better  ripenea. 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds  may  be  transplanted  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  month. 

Strawberry  beds  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  by  frequent  hoeiiUB; 
and  where  new  ones  have  been  made,  they  must  be  duly  watered  in  dry 
weather. 

FLOWER   DEPARTMENT. 

Chryionthemums  will  now  be  showing  their  flower  buds,  which  wiQ 
come  forward  rapidly:  remove  them  to  the  green-house  or  parlor,  where 
they  will  be  out  of  danger  of  the  frost.  Water  them  freely  as  their 
blossoms  expand. 

Camellias  will  now  require  to  be  removed  to  the  green-house;  thcry 
must  not  be  there  crowded  together,  but  have  sufficient  room  for  their 
branches;  top  dress  them  with  some  suitable  fresh  soil,  and  wash  the 
pots  perfectly  clean. 

Oeraniums  that  were  struck  from  cuttings  in  July,  and  not  yet  potted, 
should  have  the  same  done  immediately,  that  they  may  get  better  rooted. 

Verblna  chamadrifdlia:  if  plants  of  this  beautiful  verbena  are 
wanted  for  earl^  spring  .flowering,  a  few  of  the  lateral  runners 
should  be  potted  m  a  light  and  rather  sandy  compost.  They  will  not 
flower  well  during  the  winter,  in  an  ordinary  green-house,  but  the  plants 
may  be  preserved  imtil  spring.  They  require  the  heat  of  the  stove  to 
produce  their  blossoms. 

Dahlias,  after  the  frost  has  killed  the  tops,  should  have  the  soil  drawn 
up  over  the  roots,  that  later  and  more  severe  frosts  may  not  injure  them. 

Annuals:  continue  to  sow  these  in  the  border,  as  we  have  before 
recommended. 

Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissuses,  fye,  may  be  planted  towards  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  month. 

Tigridia  pavbnia  and  conchifl^a,  and  JlmaryUis  formosissima  bulbs 
should  be  taken  up  before  frost. 

Mignonette  plants,  from  seeds  sown  last  month,  should  be  potted  off 
into  small  pots,  and  kept  free  from  dampness. 

Auriculas  should  be  sheltered  in  a  frame  or  pit:  a  green-bouse  is  too 
warm  for  them. 

CamaHons,  layers  of  fine  sorts^  should  be  potted  off  into  No.  3  pots, 
three  plants  in  each. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.     Some  Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of  Lima  Beans. 
By  the  Conductors. 

The  uncertainty  with  which  a  crop  of  this  truly  estimable 
vegetable  is  obtamed  in  our  climate,  has  led  us,  the  past  season, 
to  try  a  new  method  in  their  cultivation. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Lima  bean  is  a  strong  and  very  rapid 
grower,  attaining,  when  the  plants  are  properly  supplied  with  tall 
stakes,  the  height  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  and,  in  some  strong  soils, 
even  overtopping  stakes  of  the  latter  height.  The  plants  rarely 
show  bloom  until  late  in  the  season,  when  they  have  run  some 
distance;  and  often  before  the  pods  are  well  filled,  and  sufficiently 
large  for  picking,  our  autumn  firosts  have  entirely  destroyed  the 
vines*  The  cultivator  is  thus  not  only  deprived  of  his  supply 
for  cooking,  but  is  also  prevented  from  preservmg  any  ripe  seed 
for  another  season.  T.o  guard  against  disappointment,  it  is  neces- 
saiy  to  have  recourse  to  more  than  ordinary  care  and  attention. 

The  Lima  bean  is  very  tender,  much  more  so  than  any  other 
variety,  not  excepting  the  Sieva  or  Carolina, — ^the  latter  often 
succeeding  when  the  former  will  not  flourish  at  all.  At  the 
time  of  sowing,  which  is  usually  m  the  month  of  May,  the  seed 
often  rots  m  the  ground;  if  it  comes  up  well,  and  dull,  cold, 
cloudy  or  very  wet  weather  occurs,  soon  after,  the  plants  turn 
yellow  and  gradually  appear  less  vigorous,  finally  damping  off 
close  to  the  ground:  it  is  rare  that  the  cultivator  can  procure 
plants  firom  the  first  sowing:  we  have  known,  in  some  instances, 
two  or  three  to  be  made,  and  these  without  saving  scarcely  a 
plant.  The  past  season  was  so  unpropitious  that  such  failures 
occurred  with  many  cultivators. 
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The  method  which  we  have  adopted  to  procure  a  crop,  we 
have,  iherefore,  thought  might  be  of  some  interest  to  our  read- 
ers; and  though,  we  believe,  not  a  new  system,  one  which  we 
have  found  to  Succeed  so  well,  that,  at  the  present  time,  we  have 
an  abundant  supply,  and  the  vines  partially  destroyed  by  the  un- 
commonly early  frosts. 

About  the  20th  of  May,  after  three  successive  failures  in  the 
open  ground,  we  procured  a  number  of  sods,  which  were  placed 
in  a  spent  hot-bed:  the  sashes  were  kept  covered  close  for  a  day, 
to  give  additional  warmth,  when  the  beans  were  planted  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  sods;  a  little  common  soil  of  the  garden  was 
then  sifted  over  them,  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  the  sashes  agam 
closed.  At  night  a  few  mats  were  thrown  over  the  lights,  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  what  little  heat  there  was  in  the  bed.  A 
uttle  water  was  applied  the  second  or  third  day  after  planting, 
which  was  repeated  once  or  twice  before  the  plants  were  up. 
As  soon  as  they  had  made  two  rough  leaves^  preparations  were 
made  to  transplant  them  into  the  rows  where  they  were  to  grow 
throughout  the  summer.  The  soil  was  enriched  with  some  well 
decayed  manure,  and  the  stakes  placed  in  the  rows,  to  prevent 
disturbing  the  plants  after  they  were  set  out.  The  sods  were 
taken  out  of  the  bed  very  carefully,  and  with  a  sharp  spade  sep- 
arated in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  turf  or  sod 
attached  to  the  roots  of  the  plants:  in  this  manner  they  were  set 
out  in  the  rows,  placmg  them  m  the  soil  so  deep  that  die  cotyle- 
•dons,  or  seed  leaves,  were  just  above  [the  level  of  the  surface: 
after  this  they  received  no  more  than  ordinary  attention,  and  soon 
began  to  make  a  good  growth:  probably,  if  dry  weather  should 
ensue  inmiediately  after  transplanting,  the  plants  would  need 
watering  once  or  twice;  but  cold  and  unfavorable  to  vegetation 
as  was  the  last  spring,  watering  would  not  only  be  injurious,  but 
mirfit  prove  fatal  to  their  future  success. 

I^eas  have  repeatedly  been  forced,  or  brought  forward  in  this 
manner,  though  we  do  not  recollect  of  ever  noticing  anv  account 
in  which  the  bean  was  attempted;  but  they  bear  transplantmg  as 
well  as  peas,  and  a  good  crop  can  with  certainty  be  relied  upon. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  any  thing  farther  to  induce  lovers 
of  this  vegetable  to  give  the  experiment  a  trid.  To  market  gar- 
deners it  is  important,  as  it  will  enable  them  to  supply  them  in 
Suantities;  and  the  high  price  they  bring  will  pay  them  well  for 
leir  labor. 

One  thmg  will  be  observed,  that  our  seeds  were  sown  about 
the  20th  of  Mav,  after  repeated  failures  to  vegetate  others  in  the 
open  ground;  if,  however,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  raise 
them  only  in  the  hot-bed,  and  the  seeds  had  been  planted  a  fort- 
night sooner,  jpods  large  enough  for  shelling  could  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  first  of  September. 
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Art.  n.     On  the  Cultivation  of  Doubk  China  •Asters  in  Pots» 

By  S.    SWEETSER. 

The  cultivation  of  double  asters  in  pots  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  other  annuals,  such  as  balsams,  globe  amaranthuses,  &c.,  with 
the  exception  t)iat  they  require  much  less  heat,  and  may  conse- 
quently be  produced  in  any  garden,  even  without  the  aid  of  a 
green-house,  while  the  former  can  only  be  grown  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  hot-bed. 

Having  had  considerable  success  the  past  season  in  flowering 
quite  a  number  in  pots,  t  send  you  these  few  remarks,  though 
they  contain  nothing  new  that  I  am  aware  of,  but  are  simply  the 
result  of  my  method  of  growing  the  plants.  They  were  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  mv  green-house  throughout  the  summer, 
and  elicited  the  admiration  of  many  friends,  and  the  notice  of 
yourselves;  and  as  I  have  never  observed  any  plants  cultivated 
in  this  manner,  perhaps  my  remarks  may  be  the  means  of  their 
more  general  growth  in  pots.  The  varieties  are  now  very  nume- 
rous, and  possess  exceeding  beauty. 

Seeds  of  five  or  six  varieties  were  sown  m  a  frame,  without 
much  heat,  early  in  the  month  of  April.  The  plants  came  up 
very  thick  in  the  pots,  and  were  allowed  to  remain  until  they  had 
made  five  or  six  rou^  leaves:  they  were  then  potted  off  into 
number  two  pots,  in  a  light  rich  compost,  one  plant  in  each,  and  . 
placed  in  the  fi-ame  or  green-house,  where  they  made  a  slow  but 
strong  growth.  In  the  month  of  May  the  plants  were  shifted  into 
number  three  pots,  and,  in  tHe  couse  of  a  few  days,  they  were 
removed  to  the  open  air,  in  a  sunny  situation,  where  they  re- 
mained for  some  time.  The  plants  were  regularly  supplied  with 
water.  They  soon  began  to  make  a  rapid  growth,  and,  early  in 
the  month  of  June,  they  were  again  repotted  into  number  five 
pots:  the  soil  at  this  shifting  was  composed  of  loam  and  leaf 
mould,  or  decayed  manure  of  any  kind,  in  about  equal  proportions. 
The  plants  immediately  after  this  shifting  made  vigorous  growths; 
the  leading  shoots  were  tied  to  sticks  as  they  advanced,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  broken  by  the  wind. 

The  green-house  plants  being  mostly  removed  out  of  doors, 
or  such  of  them  as  did  not  require  to  be  retamed,  all  the  pots 
containing  the  double  asters  were  placed  upon  the  stages,  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  feet  fix)m  each  other.  The  upper  sashes 
were  allowed  to  remain  open  all  night  throughout  the  summer,  ex- 
cept when  the  weather  was  extremely  cool;  water  was  supplied  in 
large  quantities,  and  occasionally  liquid  manure.  Towards  the 
latter  part  of  July  the  plants  showed  flower-buds,  which  soon 
began  to  expand:  and,  from  the  first  of  August  to  the  present 
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time,  there  has  been  a  constant  display  of  beautiful  flowers. 
On  some  of  the  plants  there  were  upwards  of  thirty  fine  blos- 
soms. 

If  the  seeds  of  asters  were  sown  late  in  May  or  even  in  June, 
and  the  plants  treated  in  the  same  manner,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
what  their  flowering  might  be  prolonged  until  late  in  autumn,  and 
they  would  then  be  desirable  for  the  parlor,  giving  it  a  gay  ap- 
pearance, when,  generally,  at  that  season,  few  plants  are  to  be 

seen  in  bloom.  ^r 

1  ours, 

Cambridge^  October  1,  1836.  S.  Sweetser. 


Art.  III.     Calendar  of  Plants  and  Shrubs  in  bloom  from  the 
month  of  May  to  October^  inclusive.     By  the  Conductors. 

The  dahlias  will  flower  profusely  this  month,  and  the  finest 
blooms  of  the  season  gener^y  expand  during  the  earlier  part  of 
it — later,  the  plants  are  exhausted  from  theu:  exuberance  of  flow- 
ers, and  they  are  apt  to  open  less  full  of  petals,  and  often  show  a 
yellow  disk.  The  best  time,  therefore,  for  showing  the  finest 
blooms,  is  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  September. 

Perpetual  roses,  of  which  we  made  mention  in  our  last,  will 
bloom  more  profusely  as  the  weather  becomes  cooler.  We  have 
had  many  fine  flowers  expand  during  this  month.  The  old  china 
monthly  roses  will  now  flower  profusely,  if  the  roots  are  growing 
in  a  good  rich  soil. 

The  garden  yet  wears  a  gay  character  where  there  is  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  perennial  and  annual  flowers.  Double  asters 
are  truly  superb,  and  flowering  as  they  do,  constantly,  from  Au- 
gust until  November,  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  ornaments  of  the  garden.  Petunias,  dahlias,  &c.  in  pots, 
will  be  in  full  beauty  at  this  time;  Ferb^na  cham»drif61ia,  plants 
of,  in  pots,  will  be  now  elegantly  in  bloom;  patches  of  it  planted 
in  a  warm  aspect  and  in  a  rich  light  soil,  will  also  now  present  a 
glittering  display  of  flowers,  too  vivid  to  look  upon.  This  little 
gem  of  the  garden  should  not  be  planted  where  it  will  be  over- 
shadowed by  the  foliage  of  taU  plants,  nor  be  encroached  upon 
by  more  hmnble  ones:  it  should  be  allowed  plenty  of  room,  and 
the  trailing  stems  should  be  pegged  down  into  the  soil  every,  three 
or  four  inches. 

September. — ^Few  shrubs  now  remain  in  flower;  the  double 
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juid  single  althaeas  are  the  only  ones  of  much  beauty:  of  herba- 
ceous plants  are  fl^ibiscus  palustris  and  militiris,  the  former  ex- 
ceedingly showy:  Cissia  raarylandica,  Heliinthus  altissimus, 
multiflorus  and  multiflorus  var.  fldre  pl^no;  the  three  last  very 
ornamental:  Rudb6ckta lascini^ta  and  purpurea,  .^ster  Novae  A'n- 
glae  and  sib^rica,  Kitaibdta  vitifolia,  Gaill^rdta  arist^ta  and 
bicolor,  andMon&rda  didyma:  Coreopsis  Atkinsonidna,  tripte- 
ris,  tenuif61ia,  lanceol&ta  and  verticilluta:  Verdnica  exaltata, 
Dracoc6phalum  altai^nse  and  virgini&num,  Campanula  carp&tica 
and  pyramidilis;  the  latter  species  quite  hardy  and  beautiful: 
JDelphinium  sinensis,  exaltktum,  el^tum  and  ^legans  fl6re  pl^no; 
all  these  are  very  desirable  plants,  particularly  so  the  first  and 
last  ones :  GiUa  coronopifoUa,  Lychnis  chalced6nica  fl6re 
pl^no  coccinea  and  fl.  pi.  41ba,  iZes^da  odorkta  var.  frut^scens. 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  fulgens,  syphilitica,  spl6ndens  and  speciosa^ 
and  Funkta  subcordkta:  Potentilla  Hopwoodidna,  Mayidna, 
Russelltdna  and  nepaldnsis;  all  very  desirable  plants  in  a  collec- 
tion: Tag^^e^  liicida,  Pentst^mon  ovktum,  rdseum,  pulch611um, 
and  digitkUs;  all  the  pentstemons  are  among  the  finest  plants  of 
the  garden:  of  phloxes,  P.  cord^ta,  decusskta  &lba,  corymbdsa^ 
and  latifolia,  are  in  elegant  bloom,  with  their  first  flowers,  as  they 
are  late  kinds:  and  P.  pyramidklis  ilba,  p.  rubra,  p.  purpiirea 
and  p.  piimila,  Shep6rdt,  americkna,  r6seum,  Wheelertdna,  and 
some  others,  are  now  displaying  very  fine  clusters  of  flowers  for 
a  9econd  crop,  the  old  flower-stems  having  been  cut  off  as  soon 
as  they  had  faded;  no  tribe  of  hardy  perennials  is  more  orna- 
mental throughout  summer  than  this;  there  has  not  been  a. day, 
smce  the  first  flowers  opened  on  that  pretty  vernal  species,  P. 
stolonifera,  up  to  the  moment  we  are  now  writing  (October), 
but  we  have  had  in  our  garden  firom  two  to  ten  different  kmds  in 
bloom  at  once;  some  excellent  hmts  in  regard  to  the  cultivation 
of  this  genus  will  be  found  at  p.  361.  The  Chinese  imperial 
pink  (Didnthus  chin6nsis),  and  the  superb  pink,  still  continues 
in  flower:  £schsch61tzta  caUf6mica  and  crdcea,  iSt&tice  lat- 
ifdUa,  Gmelina  and  scopkria,  Oentidna  saponkria,  Faleri- 
dna  riibra,  L&thyrus  grandifl6rus,  St^vta  purpiurea,  and  C^l- 
aia  cr6tica  also  continue  to  bloom  very  beautifully;  Cheldne 
barbkta  and  Ly6ni  are  very  elegant.  Gladiolus  natal6nsis, 
Tradesc&ntux  virginica  and  fl6re  pl^no  rubro,  Commelina  coel6s- 
tis,  Agapinthus  umbell&tus,  tiger  flowers,  tuberoses  and  tiger 
lilies  yet  remam  in  fine  bloom,  or,  if  planted  at  different  periods 
in  the  spring,  some  will  now  be  in  their  greatest  splendor.  All 
the  salvias,  Ferb^na  ehamsedrifdlia,  snap-dragons,  &c.,  also  yet 
display  a  good  succession  of  flowers.  Bigndnta  r&dicans,  and 
the  trumpet  honeysuckle,  are  in  flower.  The  snowberry  is  now 
very  handsome,  with  every  branchlet  terminated  with  a  cluster  of 
snow-white  berries,  which,  from  their  weight,  give  a  pendant  habit 
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to  tins  litde  shrub:  the  other  species,  8.  glomeriita,  is  quite  or- 
namental. 

Hydrangeas  yet  remain  in  beauty,  although  not  in  so  high  a 
state,  as  in  the  previous  month.  Annuals  are  in  eeneral  in  the 
greatest  perfection  this  month,  and  expand  a  profusion  of  flowers. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  particularize  any,  as  they  are  nearly  all 
beautiful  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  should  be  in  every  garden 
where  there  is  sufficient  room.  We  may  here,  however,  be  per- 
mitted to  mention  a  few  of  the  choicest,  though  we  may  have,  in- 
cidentally, done  so  before. 

All  the  varieties  of  double  asters  must  be  grown  for  a  display 
of  flowers  in  the  months  of  September  and  October:  the  yellow, 
white,  and  purple  sweet  sultans,  are  very  elegant:  balsams  are 
showy:  poppies,  if  good  sorts  are  selected,  are  extremely  splen- 
did when  planted  in  patches  or  beds  by  themselves:  the  tall 
branching  double,  and  the  rocket  larkspurs,  have  a  fine  appear- 
ance; white  and  purple  petunias,  nemophilas,  clarkias,  gilias, 
particularly  that  fine  species  tricolor,  eternal  flowers,  zimiias, 
stocks,  marygolds,  hibiscuses,  candy-tufts,  madias,  coreopsis,  die 
dwarf  convolvulus,  verbenas,  globe  amaranthuses,  calendrinias, 
schizanthuses,  and,  indeed,  many  more  well  known  kinds,  which 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate,  should  be  cultivated. 

The  herbaceous  climbing  plants  in  flower  now  are  Cal&mpelis 
sckbra,  exceedingly  beautiful,  Lophosp6rmum  erub^scens,  Mau- 
r&ndya  Barclaydna,  Coh<B"a  scandens,  Ipome'^a  QuamocUt^  both 
the  red  and  wlute  convolvuluses,  &c.  Ot  shrubby  kinds,  Kgndn- 
ia  r&dicans;  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  Clematis  virgini- 
iina,  and  in  the  latter  full  as  ornamental  with  its  seeds. 

October. — Quite  a  change  now  takes  place  in  the  aspect  of  the 
garden:  if,  however,  the  weather  remains  warm  and  pleasant,  this 
change  is  less  perceived  until  late  in  the  month;  but  in  seasons 
like  the  present  there  will  not  be  much  to  admire.  We  do  not 
anticipate  such  cold  and  backward  years  as  the  presem  one  has 
been,  and  we  shall  therefore  intend  our  remarks  to  apply  to  more 
favorable  ones,  as  we  in  the  first  paper  of  this  series  hinted; 
there  would  then  be  many  plants  in  fiill  beauty.  Dahlias  still 
continue  to  flower  well,  and  are  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  gar- 
den. Among. the  herbaceous  plants,  Delphinium  exalt^tum  and 
elktum  are  in  flower;  Potentilla  Russellidfui  and  nepal^nsis, 
Pentstdmon  ovktum,  rdseum  and  pulch^llum:  iSt&Uce  Gmelina 
and  latifdlia,  valuable  as  flowering  all  summer:  Catan&nche  bicolor, 
Camp&nula  pyramid&lis  and  carp&tica.  Lobelia  specidsa  and  sy- 
philidca,  Dracoc6phalum  virgini^num,  Core6psis  lanceol^ta, 
Aes^da  odoriita  var.  fi*ut6scens,  £schsch6Itzui  calif6mica  and 
cr6cea,  Phl6x  cordkta,  americkna,  decussiita  &lba,  pvramidklis 
pendulifldra,  rdseum,  and  some  others;  (Xxalis  Deppet  and 
Bowidt:  that  elegant  indigenous  plant,  Genddna  crinita,  blooms 
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m  perfection  this  month,  opening  its  azure  flowers  after  ^^  the 
keen  and  frosty  night/'  with  renewed  brilliancy;  It  should  be 
transferred  from  its  native  habitats  (where  it  may  be  often  seen) 
to  the  flower-border  of  every  garden.  The  red  berries  of  the 
Crataegus  and  the  white  ones  of  the  snowberry  now  ornament  the 
border:  noisette  and  China  roses  continue  to  bloom  in  tolerable 
profusion. 

The  different  salvias  will  be  now  in  their  splendor.  Ferb^na 
chamsdrif61ia  will  also  flower  till  severe  frost  destroys  the  plants. 
Petjinias,  Lob^lta  bicolor,  calendrinias,  &c.,  will  also  show  an 
abundance  of  flowers  this  month.  Most  of  the  annuals,  as  men- 
tioned last  month,  continue  in  bloom. 

We  here  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  and  we  hope 
the  several  papers  have  been  as  useful  to  our  readers,  or  that 
portion  of  them  who  are  in  want  of  such  mformation,  as  they 
have  anticipated.  We  have  not,  as  we  believe  that  our  readers 
are  aware,  intended  them  for  the  professed  amateur  in  floricul- 
ture, but  for  the  proprietor  of  the  suburban,  or  village  garden, 
where  there  is  but  a  small  quantity  of  ground,  and  where  a  con- 
tinual rather  than  a  purely  rare  display  of  flowers  is  wanted,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  season,  until  late  in  the  autunm.  The 
nimiber  of  plants  may  be  augmented,  in  a  great  degree,  and  many 
very  beautiful  ones  included;  but  the  prices  of  such  are  yet  with- 
out the  reach  of  many  who  would  desire  them,  and  are  therefore 
willing  to  wait  until  their  cultivation  shaU  become  so  general,  that 
they  may  be  easily  obtained.  A  garden  containing  such  a  num- 
ber and  variety  of  plants  as  we  have  enumerated,  will  be  by  no 
means  a  very  ordinary  one,  and  the  owner  of  such  should  annu- 
ally plant  any  new  seeds  of  perennials,  in  "order  to  enrich  it  as 
much  as  possible,  and  also  add  two  or  three  new  plants  every 
season.  If  there  is  considerable  room,  duplicates  may  be  at 
first  planted,  which  can  afterwards  be  destroyed;  when  the  sjjacie 
is  very  limited,  the  whole  stock,  of  some  of  the  least  beautiful, 
may  be  rooted  out,  to  make  place  for  more  choice  ones.  By 
pursuing  some  such  system,  the  garden  will  be  a  source  of  in- 
creasing interest,  and  eventually  contain  an  excellent  cpllection  of 
plants. 

We  shall  improve  the  first  opportunity,  if  not  in  the  present 
volume,  in  the  succeeding  one,  to  give  a  list  of  the  most  de- 
sirable plants  for  Q  small  green-house;  and  if  not  prevented  for 
want  of^  time,  a  few  hints  on  the  cultivation  of  each  species  and 
variety. 
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Art.  IV.     On  the  Preservation  of  Plants^  Fruits^  ^c.  again^ 
Ants.     By  M.  Emilien  De  Wael,  of  Antwerp. 

So  many  modes  are  in  use  throughout  Belgium,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  say  which  is  the  best,  every  one  preaching 
highly  upon  his  own  method.  I  will,  therefore,  only  state  the 
three  ways  most  generally  adopted. 

1st.  The  use  ef  fish  oil  does  not  destroy  the  msects;  but  it  is 
an  excellent  preservative  for  both  trees  and  vegetables,  against 
their  aggress.  If  it  is  a  tree  that  wants  to  be  protected,  it  is 
done  by  putting  round  the  stem  a  piece  of  canvass  impregnated 
with  oU.  If  it  is  a  bed  planted  with  seeds  that  wants  protection, 
the  surface  may  be  lightly  sprinkled  over  with  the  oil,  or  at  sun- 
dry places  may  be  put  some  rags,  soaked  through  with  the  same. 
The  smell  annoys  the  ants  so  much,  as  to  prevent  their  coming 
near. 

2d.  A  compost,  of  four  parts  tar,  one  part  essence  of  tur- 
pentine, and  one  quarter  sperm  or  whale  oil,  is  also  very  much 
used. 

dd.  Repeated  watering  with  one  ounce  sulphate  of  potash,  dis- 
solved in  water,  is  an  excellent  preservative,  but  the  destruction 
of  the  ants  is  not  the  consequence,  and  it  does  not  expel  them 
longer  than  the  watering  is  continued. 

The  only  efficient  mode  of  destruction  is  to  cover  some  of 
the  common  earth  worms  (Lumbricus  terrestris)^  collected  in  a 
pot,  with  arsenic.  When  tney  are  dead,  and  well  inflated,  they 
are  thrown  into  the  garden,  and  instantly  eaten  up  by  the  ants, 
who  also  carry  the  worms  to  their  nests,  and  they  are  thus  poi- 
soned in  immense  numbers.  Yours, 

Boston,  October  I7thj  1836.  Emilien  De  Wael. 


Art.  V.     Observations  on  the   Treatment  of  several  Genera  of 
the  Natural  order  [ridacea.    By  the  Conductors. 

Several  of  the  genera  belonging  to  this  rather  extensive 
natural  order  are  among  our  most  beautiful  plants,  and  deserve 
an  extensive  cultivation.     They  are,  a  greater  part  of  them,  na- 
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lives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  not  sufficiently  hardjr  to 
stand  our  climate,  but  require  the  protection  and  the  warmth  of 
a  green-house  to  produce  their  flowers,  and  one  or  two  genera 
are  only  brought  to  perfection  in  the  stove  or  hot-house  depart- 
ment. 

We  believe  that  not  sufficient  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
pbnts  belonging  to  this  order  by  our  amateur  gardeners;  whethcQr 
this  neglect  has  been  from  want  of  information  in  regard  to  their 
growth,  or  from  an  undue  appreciation  of  their  beauty,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  suppose;  but  we  are  inclined  to  the  beUef  that  it  is 
from  both  these  causes  combined:  for  we  do  not  recollect  of 
ever  having  seen  many  plants  well  grown,  nor  have  we  often 
found  them  in  complete  collections  of  other  plants.  We  have 
consequently  seized  this  opportunity  to  lay  before  our  readers 
such  information  as  we  are  possessed  of,  in  the  hope  of  drawing 
more  attention  to  their  cultivation. 

The  order  Aidkceae  contains  thirty-six  genera,  all  of  which 
possess  considerable  beauty.  The  genus  />is  is  well  known,  as 
two  species  are  indigenous  to  odr  climate,  and  several  others  are 
among  the  most  common  flowers  of  the  border  known  as  the 
flower-de-lis:  there  are  an  immense  number  of  species,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  handsome  plants,  and  we  hope  they  will  all  soon 
be  introduced;  English  catalogues  ennmerate  from  fifty  to  sixty 
kinds.  The  61adioN  have  also  long  been  cultivated,  and  are 
highly  valued  for  their  elegance. 

The  genera  of  which  we  propose  some  remarks  ai*e  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Gladiolus,  Anomath^ca,  Antholyza, 

JPxia,  Watsdnia,  Trit6nia, 

Spar&xis,  Balndnay  Hesper&ntha. 

Gladiolus. — Plants  of  tliis  genus  are  perhaps  more  cultivated 
than  either  of  the  others;  some  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  oth- 
ers require  the  protection  of  the  green-house.  Several  hybrids 
have  been  raised  by  the  Rev.  and  Hon.  William  Herbert,  of 
great  beauty,  and  some  other  cultivators  have  also  produced  a 
number:  we  have  no  doubt  but  the  varieties  will  eventually  be- 
come very  numerous,  as  the  species  seed  easily,  and  the  young 
plants  come  into  flower  sooner  than  most  other  bulbs.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  finest: — 

G.  cardinJilis. — This  species  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful.  The  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  from  six  to  ten  on  a 
spike,  and  are  extremely  showy.  It  requires  the  protection  of  a  ' 
green-house,  and  will  not  flourish  in  the  open  garden.  We  set  out 
two  or  three  bulbs  in  the  autumn,  in  the  border;  but  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  spring  we  found  them  completely  rotten;  they  are  impa- 
tient of  too  much  moisture.     The  soil  most  suitable  for  aU  the  61a- 
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dioli  is  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  br  decayed  leaves,  in 
about  equal  proportions.  They  are  generally  grown  by  crowd- 
ing two  or  tlu*ee  bulbs  into  a  pot  not  sufficiently  large  enough  for 
one,  which  is  one  cause  of  their  failing  to  produce  flowers.  Only 
one  bulb  should  be  placed  in  a  number  three  pot;  give  a  good 
drainage  with  potsherds:  after  they  are  potted  set  them  in  a 
frame,  or,  in  want  of  this,  plunge  the  pots  in  a  warm  aspect,  in 
the  garden,  and  cover  them  with  an  mch  or  two  of  soil,  over 
which  throw  a  few  dry  leaves  or  some  old  haulm:  they  ma^  re- 
main in  this  situation  for  a  few  weeks,  until  the  approach  of  cold 
weather,  when  they  should  be  taken  up  and  removed  to  the  ^een* 
house;  if  any  heavy  rains  should  occur  while  they  remain  m  the 
ground,  a  few  boards  should  be  laid  over  .them  to  prevent  the  soil 
ttom  being  too  much  saturated  with  water.  No  other  care  is 
requisite  but  to  give  the  plants  air,  light  and  water,  until  they 
have  blossomed  and  perfected  then:  leaves,  when  the  water  should 
be  applied  quite  sparmgly,  gradually  giving  less  and  less  until  the 
foliage  is  dried  up,  at  which  time  it  should  be  wholly  withheld. 
The  bulbs  may  then  be  taken  out  of  the  pots,  and  laid  away  in 
papers  in  a  dry  room,  until  the  time  of  planting,  which  should  be 
done  in  October  or  November.  This  species  is  not  so  easy  of 
cultivauon  as  the  others,  but  its  splendor  will  amply  repay  for  al! 
the  care  bestowed  upon  it.  Seeds  may  be  easily  obtained,  if  the 
flowers  are  impregnated  with  some  of  the  other  species,  and 
new  varieties  would  probably  be  produced. 

G.  floribdndus. — This  is  also  a  charming  species.  The  flow- 
ers are  of  a  yellowish-white,  or  cream-colored,  very  numerous, 
and  collected  in  bundles,  from  whence  its  name.  It  is  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  cardinJtlis,  and  with  much  more  certainty 
of  its  blooming  well.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  and  desirable  spe- 
cies. 

O.  natal^nsis. — Thb  very  showy  species,  which  has  lately 
been  introduced  to  our  gardens,  is  very  easily  cultivated.  The 
method  of  planting  the  roots  and  managing  the  plants  is  so  well 
detailed  in  our  I,  p.  54,  by  a  correspondent,  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  us  to  say  any  thmg  here;  for  their  cultivation  in 
pots  we  shaU  refer  the  reader  to  those  remarks,  and  confine  ours, 
at  the  present  moment,  to  their  growth  in  the  border. 

The  bulbs  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  wiH  produce  their  flowers 
m  greater  beauty  when  planted  in  the  border,  than  when  growing 
in  pots:  they  should  be  set  out  in  the  month  of  October  or  No- 
vember, in  a  rich  light  soil;  placing  them  five  or  six  inches  under 
the  surface.  No  more  care  is  requisite.  Upon  the  approach  of 
spring  the  shoots  will  make  their  appearance  above  the  ground; 
when  they  have  attained  to  some  heieht  they  should  be  tied  to 
neat  stakes,  to  prevent  the  spikes  of  nowers  from  falling  to  tbe^ 
ground. 
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In  the  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  assumed  a  decajred 
appearance,  the  roots  may  be  taken  up  and  divided,  and  reset 
again.  The  after  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  sea* 
son.  It  increases  verjr  fast,  and  its  simple  culture  will  recom- 
mend it  to  every  garden. 

G.  bl&ndus. — A  very  delicate  species,  with  flesh-colored 
6owers.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended 
for  the  cardin^lis.     It  should  be  in  every  good  collection. 

G.  hirsjitus. — Another  pretty  species  with  pink  flowers,  and 
of  slender  growth.     Cultivated  like  the  cardinillis. 

O.  tristis  is  also  a  very  delicate  species,  with  flowers  of  a 
brownish-yellow  color.  It  requires  the  same  management  as  the 
others.  It  is  a  good  species  to  hybridize  with  the  stronger 
growing  ones.  The  Rev.  and  Hon.  Wm.  Herbert  raised  some 
fine  varieties  between  this  and  the  bldndus. 

G.  byzantlnus  and  commilnis,  and  the  varieties  of  the  latter, 
are  perfectly  hardy,  and  may  be  grown  as  recommended  for  the 
natal^nsis.  They  are  very  showy  when  planted  in  beds  by  them- 
selves. 

G.  var.  pudibimdus.  This  is  a  hybrid  (noticed  at  p.  63), 
raised  by  Mr.  Herbert,  and  is  said  to  be  between  the  cardiniiUs 
and  bldndus.  Xhe  color  is  a  charming  rose,  shaded  into  white 
at  the  base  of  the  petab.  It  requires  just  the  same  treatment  as 
the  cardinklis,  and  is  a  free  bloomer,  throwing  up  a  spike  two 
feet  high,  with  twelve  or  more  flowers. 

O.  var.  Colvilli  is  a  handsome  hybrid,  with  scarlet  and  ydlow 
flowers,  and  may  be  grown  like  the  cardiniilis.  It  is  a  desirable 
variety. 

There  are  many  more  species,  but  these  are  such  as  we  can 
recommend  for  their  elegance.  A  considerable  niunber  of  vari- 
eties have  been  raised;  but  as  we  have  never  grown,  or  seen  an^ 
particular  account  of,  them,  we  cannot  speak  m  regard  to  their 
merits.  We  hope,  however,  that  all  those  of  any  beauty,  or 
deserving  of  cultivation,  will  be  soon  introduced  into  our  col- 
lections. 

English  cultivators  state  diat  the  best  plan  for  growing  all  the 
Gladioli,  ixias,  watsonias,  &c.,  is  in  a  brick  pit,  built  so  as  to 
keep  out  the  frost,  and  covered  with  li^ts,  and,  in  severe  weath- 
er, with  mats,  &c.  The  pit  should  be  fiUed  widi  the  same  soil  as  we 
have  recommended,  and  the  bulbs  set  about  six  inches  deep.  The 
sashes  should  be  opened  during  all  pleasant  weather,  and  only  kept 
closed  when  severe  frosts  occur,  or  when  there  is  danger  of  a  super- 
abundance of  wet,  from  long  and  continued  rains.  In  this  wa^  they 
.throw  up  very  vigorous  leaves  and  strong  flower-spikes,  which  re- 
■coain  mbeauty  for  agreater  length  of  time  than  when  growing  in  pots. 
We  have  no  doubt  but  the  same  treatment  might  be  practised  here: 
ibe  pit  need  not  be  built  of  more  than  one  thiclmess  of  brick; 
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•on  the  approach  of  our  severe  frosts,  some  dry  leaves  or  coarse 
oumure  could  be  thrown  up  round  it,  to  prevent  any  danger  of 
freezing;  the  sashes  coul4  be  kq)t  open  during  all  pleasant 
weather,  until  January,  when  the  pit  could  be  filled  with  dry 
leaves,  and  the  sashes  closed  until  the  month  of  March:  at  this 
time  the  leaves  should  be  removed,  and,  as  the  shoots  midce  their 
appearance,  give  plenty  of  air,  and  protect  at  night  with  a  cover- 
ing of  some  kind  over  the  lights,  until  April,  when  they  may  be 
wholly  taken  off. 

/'xia. — This  is  a  very  interesting  genus  of  plants,  of  a  slen- 
der hiibit,  with  delicate  and  beautiful  flowers.  They  are  easily 
^own,  and  are  desirable  in  the  green-house,  occupying  but  little 
room,  where  they  continue  in  perfection  from  March  to  June. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  finest  species. 

/.  viridifl6ra. — This  is,  in  our  Opinion,  the  most  beautiful:  the 
flowers  are  .of  a  bright  green,  with  a  dark  spot  at  the  base  of 
each  petal.  It  throws  ,up  a  spike  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
ID  height,  with  upwards  of  twenty  flowers:  it  should  be  in  every 
collection  of  plants.  This  and  all  the  other  species  may  be 
treated  as  follows: — Plant  the  bulbs  in  number  two  pots,  filled 
with  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  or  leaf  mould,  in  equal 
parts,  three  in  each,  in  the  month  of  October,  or  November: 
place  them  in  the  green-house,  under  the  stage,  or  in  some  situa- 
tion where  they  will  not  receive  too  much  heat  and  light,  or  set 
them  in  a  frame  for  a  few  weeks,  until  they  have  filled  the  pots 
with  roots:  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  in  the  former  place,  they 
iQay  remain  until  they  bloom;  or  if  in  the  latter,  they  can  be  re- 
moved to  the  green-house,  to  display  their  flowers.  When  they 
are  first  potted  they  should  be  watered  rather  sparingly,  but  as 
soon  as  they  show  any  signs  of  throwing  up  leaves,  give  larger 
quantities:  after  the  flower  stems  make  their  appearance  the 
plants  will  need  liberal  supplies,  which  should  be  continued  until 
the  flowers  begin  to  £iide;  it  must  then  be  gradually  withheld  un- 
til the  leaves  have  dried  up:  the  bulbs  should  then  be  taken  up, 
separated,  and  put  away  in  dry  papers  until  the  time  arrives  ios 
planting  again.  English  cultivators  recommend  growing  them  in 
pots  or  frames,  in  the  manner  of  the  gladiolus. 

/.  flexudsa. — A  very  delicate  species,  with  pure  white  flow- 
ers.    It  grows  about  twelve  inches  hi^. 

/.  er^cta  is  also  a  pretty  species,  with  white  flowers;  it  grows 
very  erect,  about  a  foot  high. 

There  are  many  more  beautiful  species,  and  some  varieties, 
but  these  are  all  we  have  grown  ourselves.  /.  p&tens,  Hel^ 
and  c6nica,  are  said  to  be  fine. 

.  Spar&xis. — A  not  very  extensive  genus,  but  containing  three 
or  four  species,  of  great  elegance.  The  same  compost  as  re- 
commended for  the  ixias  will  answer  equally  as  well  for  the  spa- 
raxises.     The  bulbs  should  be  set  out  at  die  same  season,  and 
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in  similar  sized  pots:    They  may  also  be  grown  m  a  pit  or  finme. 
Natires  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

S.  tricolor. — ^A  very  showy  species/  with  orange,  yeUow  and 
brown  colors,  growing  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more.  It  should 
be  in  every  collection  of  fine  bulbs. 

S.  grandifldra. — This  species  does  not  grow  quite  so  tall  as 
the  tricolor,  but  the  flowers  are  nearly  as  beautiful;  they  are  of 
a  rich  purple,  and  the  largest  of  the  species.  The  same  treat- 
ment is  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  this  as  with  the  odiers. 
There  are  some  varieties  of  this  species:  grandifldra  var.  striiita 
is  one  of  them  (sometimes  called  an  /'xia).  The  flowers  are 
straw-colored,  with  a  stripe  of  pink  through  the  centre  of  each 
petal:  it  is  a  veiy desirable  plant. 

8.  versicolor. — Less  beautiful  than  the  others,  but,  neverthe- 
less, very  ornamental.  The  flowers  are  purple  and  yeUow,  and 
appear  in  a  spike  of  some  length.  We  luive  cultivated  several 
pots  of  this  species,  and  the  allowing,  and  consider  them  as  en*- 
titled  to  a  place  m  every  good  coUection.  Same  treatment  as 
the  others. 

S.  bicolor. — Similar  to  the  last,  except  in  the  colors,  which 
are  brown  and  yellow  (brown  outside  of  petals,  and  yellow  in- 
side) :  grows  to  the  same  height  (about  a  foot)  as  the  versicolor, 
and  requires  the  same  management. 

There  is  a  sweet-scented  and  a  few  other  species,  but  we  have 
never  grown  them.  We  do  not  know  that  any  attempts  have 
been  made  to  produce  new  varieties  by  cross  impregnation;  but 
we  presume  that  it  might  be  done,  as  some  of  them  seed  quite 
fireely. 

Anomatb^ca. — ^A  genus  containing  only  two  species;  A» 
jimcea  and  omenta.  They  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  but  require  a  somewhat  diflerent  treatment  irom  the  ge- 
nera we  have  spoken  of.  We  have  only  grown  the  cru6nta;  it 
is  a  very  beautiful  Uttle  plant,  and  easily  flowered  in  perfection. 

A.  crudnta. — The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  carmine,  with  a  blotch 
of  a  deeper  color  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  three  lower  sepals  (or 
petals).  It  throws  up  a  spike  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  eighteen 
mches,  on  which  appear  two  or  three  lateral  branches,  each  con- 
taining from  six  to  ten  flowers:  several  of  them  are  generally 
open  at  once,  and  make  a  charming  display. 

The  bulbs  may  be  grown  in  pots  or  m  the  border:  The  soil, 
in  which  they  seem  to  flourish  best,  should  be  composed  of  sandy 
peat  and  loam,  in  the  proportion  of  two  thirds  of  the  former 
to  one  tlurd  of  the  latter.  The  bulbs  are  about  the  size  of  an 
i^ia,  and  three  of  them  may  be  put  into  a  number  two  pot.  They 
should  be  planted  in  the  month  of  January  or  February^  just 
covering  them  with  the  compost,  and  placed  under  the  stage, 
in  the  green-house,  for  a  week  or  two,  imtil  they  have  made  a  few 
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roots.  During  this  period  they  should  be  watered  very  sparinf^, 
as  too  much  moisture  would  endanger  their  rptting.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  they  may  be  set  upon  the  stage,  with  the  other  kinds, 
and  watered  more  freely.  They  will  soon  put  out  their  leaves, 
and  will  flower  throughout  the  months  of  May  and  June.  After 
the  flowers  have  faded,  graduaUy  cease  givbg  water,  until  the 
foliage  has  assumed  a  decayed  appearance,  when  it  must  be 
wholly  withheld.  The  bulbs  are  so  small  that  they  may  remain 
in  the  pots,  which  should  be  kept  in  a  shed  or  some  other  shel- 
tered place,  out  of  the  way  of  wet.  When  the  time  arrives  for 
planting  again,  they  should  be  taken  out  of  the  pots,  separated, 
and  reset  in  a  fresh  compost,  and  the  same  treatment  observed 
as  before. 

The  bulbs  may  also  be  grown  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tiger 
flower;  and  those  persons  who  do  not  possess  a  green-house,  can 
have  their  flowers  in  as  good  perfection  as  those  who  do,  though 
not  at  the  same  season.  Thf?y  may  be  planted  in  the  month  of 
May,  in  the  border,  in  a  light  rich  soil,  composed  of  leaf  mould, 
or  peat,  and  loam:  they  should  be  set  about  an  inch  deep  md 
two  or  three  inches  apart.  When  the  flower  stems  appear,  de 
them  neatly  to  small  sticks,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by  the 
wind.  The  bulbs  may  remain  in  the  ground  after  they  have 
done  blooming  till  November,  unless  there  is  danger  of  severe 
frost,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  them  up  and  lay  them 
away  in  dry  papers,  out  of  the  reach  of  it,  until  spring. 

This  species  produces  seeds  in  abundance,  which  vegetate 
very  freely,  in  a  common  hot-bed,  planted  m  the  month  ofFeb- 
ruary  or  March,  in  the  same  soil  as  recommended  for  the  old 
bulbs.  We  have  now  growing  in  the  open  border  a  great  num- 
ber of  plants  from  seeds  sown  last  spring.  The  leaves  are  as 
vigorous  as  those  on  the  old  roots,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  frcHn 
the  appearance,  that  they  will,  some  of  them,  produce  fliowers 
next  season.  The  bulbs  are  so  easily  increased,  that  we  hope 
they  vriU  soon  become  common  in  every  garden. 
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£dwmrdi*$  BotanietU  Register,  or  Oraamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants  and 
Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers:  A$.  colored,  $$.  plain.  Edited  by 
John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  London. 

Curtis^i  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  containinff 
eight  plates.*  In  monthly  numbers :  S«.  %d,  colored,  8«.  plain.  Edited 
by  William  Jackson  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.,  and  X.  S.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

J^'otes  relating  to  Botany  and  Floriculture. — Mr.  Nuttall  has 
lately  returned  from  the  Columbia  River,  where  he  has  collected 
and  brought  home  dried  specimens  of  a  great  many  of  the  genera 
and  species  of  plants  first  discovered,  and  introduced  to  England, 
by  the  meritorious  Douglas.  We  are  also  happy  to  learn  that 
he  has  brought  seeds  of  several  species,  from  which,  we  ex- 
pect, many  beautiful  and  rare  things  will  be  raised.  This  will  be 
gratifying  intelligence  to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  noticed 
the  numerous  plants  which  have  been  figured  in  the  floricultural 
and  botanical  periodicals,  from  Douglas's  specimens:  we  may 
now  anticipate  the  introduction  of  some  of  them  into  our  gardens 
in  a  short  time.  An  account  of  the  genera  and  species  seen  and 
collected,  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  will  probably  appear  in  the  Journal  of 
Jfatural  Sciences,  published  at  Philadelphia,  which  we  hope,  at 
some  future  time,  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. — The  distinction  of  knighthood  has  been 
ccmferred  upon  this  distinguished  botanist  by  the  king.  The 
British  government,  until  lately,  has  lavished  fdl  her  honors  upon 
the  army  or  navy;  while  France,  and  even  Russia,  with  its  auto- 
crat, has  conferred  them,  not  only  on  professors,  but  on  ^^  artists, 
architects,  engineers,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  physicians,  law- 
yers, &c."  We  do  not  regard  such  honors  as  of  much  conse- 
quence ;  but  it  certainly  evinces  a  more  liberal  spirit  than  has 
b^etofore  existed  with  the  English.  No  man  could  be  more  de- 
serving of  honor,  of  whatever  kind  it  might  be,  than  Dr.  Hooker. 

Mr.  Douglas. — The  Perthshire  Horticultural  Society  have 
issued  subscription  papers,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  a  suf- 
ficient fund  to  erect  a  monument  (in  his  native  parish  of  Scone, 
Perthshire),  to  this  indefatigable  and  much  lamented  botanist. 
The  price  of  subscription  is  limited,  to  gardeners,  from  one  to 
five  shillings.  Amateurs  can  give  what  they  please,  and  the  least 
sum  will  be  acceptable.  The  subscription  papers  will  remain 
open  for  an  indefinite  period,  so  as  to  give  time  for  botanists,  am- 
ateurs and  gardeners,  in  aU  parts  of  the  world,  an  opportunity  to 
testify  their  gratitude  for  uie  labors  of  this  enthusiastic  travel- 
ler. The  style  and  character  of  the  memorial  will  be  left  to  a 
committee,  who  will  erect  such  a  one  as  the  ftmds  collected  will 
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justify.  Blank  subscription  lists  accompany  each  number  of  the 
Gardener^B  Magazine^  from  which  we  have  condensed  these  re- 
marks, and  they  have  also,  we  believe,  been  sent  to  all  the  hor- 
ticultural societies  throughout  the  world.  A  list  of  the  names  of 
the  subscribers  will  be  published  in  the  above  mentioned  work, 
and  we  hope  that,  among  them,  will  be  foimd  those  of  many  of 
our  own  countrymen,  who  know  how  to  appreciate  the  services 
Mr.  Douglas  has  rendered  to  botany  and  floriculture.  Had  a  sub- 
scription list  been  sent  to  us,  with  a  request  to  use  our  exertions 
to  procure  names,  it  should  not  be  any  fault  of  ours  if  we  did  not 
add  a  large  number. 

Eup/iorMkceae. 

A  species  under  this  name  is  mentioned,  by  a  correspond- 
ent, in  the  Gardener^s  Magazine^  as  existing  in  the  garden  of 
M.  L.  Anderae,  sen.,  of  Frankfort.  It  was  introduced  from 
Mexico  by  the  Baron  Von  Karwinsky,  together  with  the  JS. 
heterophyUa  Karw.  (pulcherrima  Willd.  Her.)  He  found  them 
growing  during  his  scientific  journey,  in  that  country,  and  brought 
livmg  plants  of  them  to  Germany.  The  following  description  of 
it  is  given.  '^  JSuph6rbta  fulgens  is  an  elegant  and  very  orna- 
mental plant,  of  the  following  characteristics:  it  is  a  branched, 
upright,  leafy,  freely  growing,  and  freely  flowering  shrub.  All 
its  green  parts  bear  a  glaucous  bloom.  Its  shoots  are  slender, 
tvrig-like,  round,  glabrous,  and  curved  outwards  in  their  terminal 
portion;  bearing  the  flowers  along  this  portion  in  groups,  m  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  have  petioles  nearly  one  inch 
long,  and  disks  that  are  lanceolate,  tapered  to  both  ends,  entire, 
about  three  inches  long,  and  frt)m  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  across 
in  the  broadest  part.  The  groups  of  flowers  are  upon  short 
stalks,  and  consist  of  from  two  to  four  flowers  (as  they  would  be 
ordinarily  caUed),  each  upon  a  stalk  about  one  inch  long;  and 
each  showy  from  its  involucre,  which  is  of  a  bright  red  color, 
and  which  has  a  tube  of  less  than  half  an  inch  long,  -and  a  hori- 
zontally spread  border  of  a  diameter  somewhat  less  than  that  of 
a  sixpenny  piece,  and  consisting  of  five  obcordate  lobes.  One 
may  imaeine  that  a  bush,  abounding  in  groups  of  these  involucres 
displayed  together,  must  be  splendid,  and  well  merit  the  apjdi- 
catian  of  the  epithet  fulgens:  which,  however,  ib&  inventor  oS 
the  name  may  rather  have  intended  to  express  a  briHiance  in  the 
redness,  than  the  general  efiect  produced  by  a  display  of  flowers 
of  this  color.  The  plant  appears  disposed  to  produce  plenty  of 
seeds.''  It  has  never  been  figured  in  any  of  the  English  botani- 
cal magazines.     {Gard.  Mag.  for  Aug.,  p.  390.) 
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.POINSETTTZtf  pulch^rrima  Qnk, 

This  splendid  plant  is  figured  in  the  Bot.  Magazine  for  Jiine, 
t.  3493.  The  same  correspondent,  quoted  under  JSuph6r- 
hia  fulgens,  states  that  the  phint  he  saw  in  Germany  and  men- 
tioned in  hfs  communication,  b  the  JE.  heterophylla  Karw.  the 
same  as  that  figured  as  Poins^ttta  pulch^rrima.  If  this  is  true,  it 
must  have  been  introduced  into  Germany  about  the  same  time 
that  it  was  brought  lo  this  country;  as  living  plants,  drawings, 
and  dried  specimens,  of  both  this  and  J3uph6rbta  fulgens,  were 
received  by  that  writer  in  May,  1835,  from  his  brother  m  Vienna. 
It  is  somewhat  singular,  however,  that  plants  have  not  found  their 
way  into  English  collections  before  this,  or  that  some  information 
respecting  the  existence  of  such  in  the  continental  gardens  has  not 
been  made  known  before.  We  shall  expect  to  see,  in  a  future 
number  of  the  Gard.  Mag.,  more  information  respecting  this 
plant.     {Gard.  Mag.  for  Aug.,  p.  390.) 

DlCOTTLEDONOUSy   McmOPETALOUS,    PlANTS. 

OENTM*JVwf  qnlminefldrm    WiUd. 
Sjfnmfnut    Oentldna    ainarelloidef.    Mitk.  Pwnk. 

I  was  kindly  presented  by  a  firiend  with  some  fine  specimens 
of  this  elegant  and  rare  gentiana,  which  were  gathered  in  BheiBeld, 
in  this  state,  a  few  days  ago.  Growing  to  the  height  of  about  two 
feet^  and  beu'ing,  on  its  quadrangular  stem,  successive  verticils 
qS  delicate  blue  flowers,  by  twos,  threes,  and  fives,  it  formed  an 
elegant  contrast  with  the  decaying  foliage  of  the  year.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  wished  that  this,  with  Q)e  inimitable  fringed-corollsd 
species,  G.  crinita,  could  be  introduced  and  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens. How  delightfuUy  would  their  charming  flowers  appear 
amidst  the  purple  and  naked  corolla  of  the  C61cbicum  autumn&le, 
and  Cr6cus  ser6tinus,  and,  now  and  then,  a  precocious  phlox, 
tempted,  by  the  balmy  air  and  gladsome  sun,  to  expand  a  few  blos- 
soms intended  for  the  next  spring.  Gentidrra  saponiiria,  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  recommended  as  a  fine  and  certain  autumnal  flower, 
thriving  with  great  vigor  in  a  moist  and  cool  border,  and  even 
accommodating  itself  to  the  exigencies  of  its  situation.  When 
suffered  to  stand  in  the  same  place  for  several  yjears,  it  assumes 
a  strong  and  vigorous  aspect,  and  becomes  literally  crowded  with 
flowers.  This  species  does  not  expand:  the  corolla  is  contract- 
ed at  the  apex.  G.  crinita,  on  the  contrary,  opens  regularly  on 
the  approach  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  welcomes  its  genial  beams 
by  the  exhtbition  of  its  rare  beauty. 

This  last  mentioned  species  may  be  found  in  seed  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  It  is  sometimes  a  rare,  and  again  at  other  times 
a  conmion  plant,  in  the  sphagnous  swamps  at  Cambridge.  Per- 
haps some  of  your  correspondents  or  readers  who  have  reared 
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the  North  American  plants,  and  attended  particularly  to  their  cul- 
tivation, in  England,  could  furnish  your  pages  with  some  yery 
valuable  hints  on  the  successful  treatment  of  these  unwilling 
guests  of  our  gardens,  though  hardy  inhabitants  of  our  meadows 
and  woods.  Such  information  is  much  needed,  and  would  be 
greatly  promotive  of  an  increased  and  national  taste  for  our  finer 
native  plants,  and  the  appreciation  of  their  charms  as  well  in  the 
flower  Dorder  as  in  their  native  localities. — J.  L,  R. 


Art.  VII.     CaUi  at  Gardens  and  Nwrseries, 

Amateur  Garden  of  Mr.  S,  Walker,  Roxbury, — October.  We  hare 
been  much  pleased  with  a  visit  to  Mr.  Walker's  garden  :  althonffh  so 
late  in  the  season  that  the  unconmiODly  early  and  severe  frosts  had  de- 
stroyed the  beauty  of  a  larger  part  of  the  plants,  still  we  found  several 
pretty  things  to  admire^  Mr.  Walker  is  noted  as  having  produced 
some  of  the  finest  pansies  that  have  ever  been  seen  in  the  .country:  he 
IS — as  indeed  who  should  not  be — a  great  lover  of  these  plants,  and  al- 
lows them  a  good  share  of  his  attention  and  care.  He  has  imported 
many  plants,  and  his  seedlings,  from  seed  of  his  own  raising,  have,  many 
of  them,  surpassed  in  beauty  some  of  the  parents  ;  much  praise  is  due 
to  Mr.  Walker  for  his  continued  zeal  and  perseverance,  in  endeavoring 
to  raise  this  beautiful  plant  to  the  place  where  it  certainly  belonn— 
among  the  florist's  flowers — and  we  presume  that  he  will  dispose  oi  du- 
plicates to  amateurs  who  are  in  want  of  some  of  his  most  brilliant  kinds, 
or  will  exchange  with  other  growers  of  this  flower,  who  have  succeed- 
ed in  producing  such  as  are  worthy  of  a  name.  Some  of  Mr.  Walker^ 
best  are  Othello, — a  very  large  flower ,fine  form,  possessing  all  the  pro- 
perties of  a  good  nansy,  and  of  a  deep  rich  purple  color — and  Village 
Maid.  We  founa,attbis  late  season,  a  bea  of  seedlings,  with  many 
flowers  expanded,  of  considerable  elegance,  although  they  were  not 
thought  sufficiently  so  to  deserve  names. 

Of  pinks  our  readers  are  already  aware  that  Mr.  Walker  has  a  fine 
collection,  which  he  has  only  got  together  at  much  labor  and  expense. 
The  plants  are  doing  very  well,  and  look  vigorous  and  healthy  ;  they 
are  much  easier  grown  than  carnations,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  fine 
collections  abounding  in  our  gardens.  Mr.  Walker's  article  on  the  pink, 
at  page  S39  of  the  present  volume,  will  give  all  necessary  information  re- 
garding their  cultivation.  The  double  white  rocket  flourishes  with  the 
greatest  luxuriance  here,  while  the  puiple  can  scarcely  be  kept  alive ; 
we  can  only  attribute  this  to  the  soil  or  the  garden,  which  is  a  strong 
moist  loam  ;  from  this  same  cause,  that  lovely  plant,  Gentiihw  acatiisy 
ef  which  there  is  a  small  one  in  this  collection,  is  growing  well,  and  has 
spread  over  nearly  a  square  foot  o£soil.  We  may  therefore  anticipate 
a  sight  of  the  flowers  in  the  coming  spring.  C6ichicum  autumnale  we 
found  in  full  bloom:  this  is,  to  the  garden,  in  the  autumn  months  of  Oc- 
tober and  November,  what  the  Sanguinliria  canad^Snsis  is  in  the  aprinff 
months  of  April  and  May— extremely  showy, — and  both  of  them  shooM 
be  found  in  every  flower  borcter. 
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F6ee#  iUaraent6sa  hai  stood  out  bere  for  four  or  fire  years;  it  has, 
bowever,  never  flowered  until  the  past  season :  it  then  threw  up  a  flow- 
er spike  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  which  remained  in  perfection 
for  a  jpreat  length  of  time.  It  receives  no  protection,  but  the  points  of 
the  stiff  and  rigid  foliage  are  tied  together  at  the  top,  to  prevent  the 
•now  and  rain  from  entering  too  free^  into  the  heart  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Walker  has  laid  out  largely  for  a  tulip  show  the  ensuing  spring:  he 
has  planted  upwards  of  one  thousand  bulbs,  among  which  are  many  very 
fine  kinds,  such  as  Louis  XYI,  Strong's  Charles  X,  &c.  A  large  frame 
will  be  erected  over  the  whole,  to  be  covered  with  an- awning,  that  the 
blooms  mav  be  screened  from  the  sun,  and  thus  kept  in  perfection  for  a 
great  length  of  time.  Mr.  Walker  has  always  grown  a  fine  collection, 
but  he  has  made  many  additions :  he  is  in  hope  that,  from  the  display 
which  he  intends  to  make,  should  nothing  unforseen  occur,  to  excite  a 
greater  taste  for  this  most  gorgeous  flower,  which  appears  not  to  be  so 
highly  appreciated  by  our  amateur  gardeners  as  other  plants.  There 
seems  to  be  a  fear  with  some,  of  catching  the  tulitMnaniay  it  they  once 
enter  into  the  cultivation  of  the  finer  kinds.  We  nope,  however,  such 
is  not  the  case  with  all,  and  that,  eventualljr,  we  shall  find  as  magnificent 
collections  in  our  vicinity,  as  at  present  exist  in  England. 

Hawthorn  Chrove,  Dorchester,  M,  P.  Wilder,  K»q, — Smce  our  last 
visit  to  this  place,  there  has  been  a  large  addition  of  fine  plants  made  to 
the  collection.  Mr.  Wilder  has  also  extended  the  length  of  his  range, 
by  putting  on  an  addition  of  about  twenty-five  feet,  which  he  intends  for 
a  stove— -he  having  concluded  to  make  use  of  the  former  one  for  a  show- 
bouse,  or  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  the  most  magnificent  and  rare 
species  and  varieties,  when  in  full  bloom.  We  like  this  arrangement 
much,  as  often  the  more  humble,  and  frequently  the  most  rare  plants, 
are  lost  from  view,  when  standing  on  the  stages  with  the  other  plants, 
by  being  encroached  upon,  or  wholly  covered  up,  by  the  foliage  of  some 
gross  growing  individual :  here  they  will  show  to  the  most  advantage, 
and  when  their  flowers  fade — and  what  is  more  unsightly  than  a  plant 
in  such  a  condition— thev  can  be  removed  into  their  proper  place,  where 
auch  a  blemish  will  be  less  observable :  all  will  here  be  one  mass  of 
flowers — of  varied  hue  and  form — from  the  curious  orchideous  tribe,  to 
the  lovely  ericas,  or  the  splendid  family  of  camellias.  We  are  glad 
Mr.  Wilder  is  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  a  system,  which  we  have 
long  wished  to  see  carried  to  its  greatest  perfection :  although  this  will 
be  on  a  limited  scale,  we  hope  to  see  it  attempted  with  large  span-roof- 
ed houses. 

In  the  stove  or  hot-house  department  CorroB^a  specidsa,  TrevirbM 
eoccinea,  Nerlne  sami^nsis.  Lobelia  longifldra,  and  several  other 
common  plants  were  in  bloom.  The  Nerine  sami^nsis  or  the  Guernsey 
lily,  of  Mr.  Wilder,  is  said  by  some  amateurs  to  be'  cortisca ;  this  ia, 
however,  an  error:  cortisca  is  scarlet,  and  not  purplish-crimson,  the 
color  of  the  former.  We  flowered  cordsca  a  year  since,  and  afterwards 

Save  the  plant  to  Mr.  Haggerston,  at  Belmont  Place;  whether  it  has 
owered  there  this  season  we  are  not  aware :  it  is  far  more  beautiful 
than  the  sami^nsis,  which  does  not  merit  the  name  of  cordsca,  or  glit- 
tering. The  latter  is  of  a  most  dazzling  scarlet,  the  petals  completely 
covered  with  a  metallic  lustre,  "v^^ich  no  language  can  convey  an  idea  of; 
we  havie  never  seen  it  in  bloom  only  in  our  collection.  We  have  no 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Wilder's  N.  sami^nsis.  We  here 
for  the  first  time  saw  a  small  plant  of  Jhauedria  imbridita,  of  which 
much  has  been  said.  It  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  the  Coniferse. 
It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and  too  tender  to  stend  our  climate,  wholly  ex- 
posed ;  but  it  possesses  sufficient  beauty  to  deserve  a  house  by  itself. 
The  collection  of  Amaryll^eo;  is  continually  increased,  and  several 
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fine  crinuins  and  pancratnims  have  been  added:  these  are,  for  the  most 
part,  doinffwell ;  Dory^thes  exc^lsa  is  just  beffinnin^  to  make  a  new 

5rowth.  The  orchideous  plants  are  in  ver^  good  condition  ;  OncSdium 
ezu6sum  will  probably  produce  flowers  m  a  short  time  ;  there  is  no 
doubt  these  plants  may  be  cultivated  as  easily  as  many  others.  Of  the 
fine  and  valuable  genus  Citrus  there  are  here  upwards  of  thirty  species 
and  varieties,  including  some  of  the  very  best,  Wh  for  the  beandr  and 
the  quality  of  their  fruit,  and  the  elegance  of  their  foliage.  TropsB  olum 
peregrinum,  or  the  Canary-bird  flower  ^noticed  in  I.  p.  945),  a  plant 
of,  is  here  growing  in  a  pot:  it  was  raised  fVom  seeds  last  spring,  and 
wUl  soon  be  in  ^wer. 

In  the  conservatory  or  green-house  the  camellias  are  coming  forward 
very  rapidly.  The  smgle  white,  double  white,  and  double  striped,  have 
already  opened  some  flowers.  Since  our  last  visit  some  extra  large 
specimens  have  been  added  :  they  consist  of  the  Wdodsi,  GrevOle's  rc3, 
aith8Mefl6ra,  double  white,  Hume's  blush,  &c.,  inarched,  or  grafted  on 
the  sinffle  or  some  other  kinds,  at  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet  from  the 
base  of  the  stems  ;  thus  forming  tree-like  heads,  in  the  manner  of  the 
tree  roses.  They  are  something  new,  but,  we  think,  not  in  good  taste, 
unless  in  remarkably  high  houses  ;  in  such  a  place  they  would  have  a 
grand  effect.  But  for  viewing  individual  flowers,  or  to  observe  the  beau- 
ty of  the  foliage,  they  should  be  beneath  the  eye.  A  great  many  new 
sorts  have  beeu  added,  and  some  of  them  have  singular  lookine  foliage ; 
we  shall  look  forward  wkh  some  interest  to  their  blooming ;  C.  Kisstis 
budded.  Of  acacias  those  charming  species  dealbkta,  dectirrens,  verti* 
cilUta,  undul^ta,  longif^lia  and  dspectabile,  are  in  this  collection :  the 
latter  plant  is  showing  buds,  as  it  also  as  in  our  garden^  Mr.  Wilder  has 
raised,  from  the  seecb  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  by  the  Baron 
Von  Ludwig,  a  large  number  of  plants,  ten  or  twelve,  or  more,  kinds 
of  heaths,  and  several  New  Holland  plants.  The  heaths  look  very  well. 
The  arrangement  of  the  plants  is  exceeding  good,  and  the  neatness 
which  b  preserved  in  every  part  of  the  range  cannot  be  too  much  colki- 
mended. 

In  the  garden  Mr.  Wilder  has  made  many  alterations :  new  walks 
have  been  laid  out,  ^nd  the  fence  on  the  north  side  removed,  so  that  it 
now  includes  three  or  four  acres.  A  fine  collection  of  pear  trees  has 
been  planted,  as  also  a  good  assortment  of  other  kinds  of  fruit  trees^  par- 
ticularly plums.  Some  of  the  young  trees,  of  the  Dutchess  d'Angou- 
leme,  produced  several  very  large  pears  this  season.  A  spot  of  ground 
has  been  marked  out,  on  which  a  rosary  is  to  be  planted:  already  many 
excellent  sorts  occupy  part  of  the  ground,  and  additions  are  to  be  made 
anofther  season.  In  front  of  his  dwelling  house,  are  .planted,  in  the 
flower  borders,  a  ffreat  number  of  tree  roses:  these  have  made  a  very 
vigorous  growth  uie  past  season,  and  will  probably  bloom  fineW  the 
coming  spring:  among  the  number  are  seF<eral  of  the  most  beautiful  va- 
rieties ofthe  mosses.  We  hope  that  the  tree  roses  will  be  more  culti- 
yaled  ;  they  have  a  mnd  eflfect  when  in  full  flower. 

We  here  saw  a  bed  <^very  fine  pansiest  they  were  raised  from  im- 
ported seeds,  but  among  them  we  observed  'some  of  considerable  ele- 
gance. Next  to  Mr^  Walker's,  we  may  say  that  these  were  as  fine  as 
any  we  have  ever  observed.  Not  more  than  two  or  three  are  deserving 
of  names,  but  they  all  form  a  handsome  group,  standing,  as  they  do,  in  a 
smaU  bed  upon  the  turf.  A  row  of  them  also  runs  pardlel  with  the  box 
edging,  near  to  it,  the  whde  length  c/one  4]if  the  borders. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  EUmtnU  of  Botany.  By  Asa  Gray,  M.  D.,  Mem" 
ber  of  the  Cosar.  Acad.  Nature  Curiosupi,  and  of  the  Lyceum 
of  Natujal  History,  New  York.  1  VoL  12mo.  pp.  428. 
Carvill  &  Co.,  New  York.     183§. 

If  there  are  persons,  and  we  doubt  not  there  are  many,  who 
lasve  felt  a  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  that  ahnost  infinite 
j^ariety  of  living  organized  substances,  which,  under  the  name  of 
vegetation,  in  thousands  of  beautiful  forms,  and  innumerable  va- 
riations of  structure,  from  the  humblest  moss  to  the  loftiest  forest 
tree,  administer  to  the  delights,  the  comforts,  and  the  necessities 
of  man — if  any,  we  say,  have  felt  such  a  desire,  and  have  been 
deterred  from  so  doing  by  opening  a  volume  of  one  of  the  old 
authors  on  botany,  filled  with  hard  terms,  dull  explanations  of 
classes  and  orders,  and  dry  technical  details,  we  commend 
them  to  the  work  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle. Botany,  a  science  which  at  the  present  day  comprbes 
some  knowledge  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  distinct 
individuals,  is  noty  as  some  seem  to  suppose,  simply  an  amuse- 
ment for  the  idle,  or  a  pastime  for  the  curious;  nor  does  the  fact 
of  being  able  to  dignify  a  pretty  blossom  with  a  learned  name 
constitute  the  sum  total  of  botanical  knowledge.  It  iSy  however, 
that  branch  of  natural  history,  which,  examining  minutely  that 
wonderful  combination  of  vegetable  forms  which  occupy  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  teaches  us  the  manner  of  their 
construction,  their  distinctive  characteristics,  the  relations  they 
bear  to  each  other,  the  uses  to  which  mankind  alike  in  a  ravage 
or  civilized  condition  appropriate  them,  and  the  great  and  im- 
portant services  they  perform  in  the  economy  of  nature.  It  is 
that  science,  in  the  possession  of  which  the  lover  of  nature  will 
find  a  volume  perpetually  new,  and  ever  varied  and  instructive, 
open  before  him.  If  he  ramble  forth  to  the  woods  and  hills,  his 
walks  will  never  be  companionless — and  there  is  no  mountain  so' 
'barren  that  it  does  not  produce  a  few  lichens — ^no  sea  so  bound- 
less but  in  its  waters  are  found  the  ever  flourishing  algce — nor  any 
•clime  so  bleak  that  the  eye  mi^  not  rest  upon  a  few  mosses^  mi- 
nute, yet  not  unimportant  links  in  the  great  chain  of  creation.  If 
in  a  strange  land,  it  will  instruct  him  how  to  distinguish  wholesome 
vegetables  from  noxious  weeds — ^nutritious  fruits  from  poisons, 
4md,  at  home,  through  it  he  may  discover  qualities  and  properties 
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in  more  familiar  species,  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  his 
fellow  creatures. 

The  change  which  has  been  eflfected  in  this  science  of  late 
years,  by  the  mtroduction  of  the  J^atural  system  of  arrangement 
mto  botany  and  botanical  works,  is  not  unlmown  to  our  readers. 
Before  this,  botany  was  charged,  and  perhaps  justly,  with  being 
too  much  a  science  of  names,  and  its  teachers  with  neglecting  in- 
restigations  into  the  nature  and  qudities  of  plants  themseWes,  for 
an  eager  pursuit  of  nevi  species,  or  a  vain  desire  of  effecting  some 
trifling  alteration  in  classification.  The  labors,  however,  of  such 
men  as  De  Candolle,  Jussien,  Mirbel,  Brown,  Du  Petit  Thouars, 
Lindley,  and  others,  have  now  left  no  grounds  for  such  an  imputa- 
tion, and  have  raised  it  to  a  high  rank  as  a  philosophical  science. 
Their  inquiries  into  the  structure  and  physiology  of  plants,  their 
clear  discrimiimtion  of  the  natural  affinities  and  relations  of  the 
various  groups  and  families,  as  they  are  stamped  upon  each  indi- 
vidual and  tribe  by  the  laws  of  organization,  and  especially  the 
singular  and  new  facts  developed  by  vegetable  morphology^ 
^^which  is,  in  the  vegetable,  what  comparative  anatomy  is  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,"  have  thrown  a  broad  flood  of  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  opened  a  wide  field  for  the  display  of  talent.  Minute 
and  labored  researches  and  investigations  have  been  made,  by  the 
most  distinguished  botanists,  into  the  structure  of  the  different  or- 
gans of  plants — ^the  motion  of  their  fluids — the  different  phenom- 
ena of  growth^  and  the  metamorphoses  effected  by  various  laws 
and  causes,  in  the  highest  degree  interesting,  as  well  to  the  skilful 
cultivator  as  to  the  purely  scientific  botanist. 

In  the  'work  before  us,  the  aim  of  the  author  seems  to  have 
been  to  exhibit  a  full  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  science, 
with  all  the  recent  improvements  and  discoveries,  condensed  into 
a  clear  and  perspicuous  treatise,  which,  being  sufficiently  popular 
m  expression,  should  at  the  same  time  retain  that  ri^d  accuracy 
so  mdispensably  necessary  to  so  extensive  a  branch  of  natisral 
science.  In  this  Dr.  Gray  has  succeeded  perfectly,  and,  itfVer  a 
careful  perusal,  we  cannot  but  express  our  admiration  of  the  ex- 
cellent arrangement  of  the  subject,  and  the  lucid  manner  in  which 
the  whole  is.  illustrated  and  explained.  Those  persons  who  are 
not  fieuniliar  with  the  large  and  expensive  treatises  published 
abroad,  will  find  a  great  mass  of  new  facts  for  study  and  diges^ 
tion,  and  to  those  who  are  endeaVoring  to  attain  the  elements  of 
botany,  we  recommend  this  volume  as  a  text  book  of  die  highest 
merit. 

The  author  has  divided  his  subject  mto  seven  heads,  viz:  The 
elementary  organs  of  plants:  Organs  of  vegetation:  Nutrition:  Or- 
gans of  reproduction:  Flowerless  plants:  Classification  of  plants: 
Glossology:  with  an  appendix,  containing  ample  directions  for 
preparing  htrbaria^  and  a  catalogue  of  the  natural  orders.     We 
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have  no  room  for  extracts,  but  the  following  few  words  from  the 
chapter  on  nutrition  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 

<'  Hvgroscopicity^  or  the  property  of  absorbing  or  giving  out  moisture 
accormng  to  toe  nature  of  the  body  and  the  state  of  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere, is  a  property  common  both  to  organized  and  unorganized 
matter.  Young*  tissues  which  are  not  filled  up  with  foreign  sub^aacet, 
are  most  active  in  taking  up  moisture;  thus  the  spongelets  of  roots  are 
eminently  hygroscopic — the  bark  much  less  so.  Sap-wood  absorbs 
readily.  Young  branches  of  willow  or  poplar  stuck  in  damp  soil  will 
take  up  sufficient  moisture  to  keep  the  branch  alive  until  new  roots  are 
formed.  Heart-wood,  on  the  contrary,  being  filled  with  solid  matter,  is 
not  hyffroscopic;  hence  it  is  more  durable  as  timber,  espeeially  when 
exposed  to  humidity. 

'*  But  the  absorption  of  moisture  is  controUed  by  a  very  remarkable 
power,  lately  discovered  by  M.  Dutrochet,  a  distinguished  French  physi- 
ologist, called  Endosmoiii,  This  power  undoubtedly  exercises  an  im- 
portant influence  in  vegetable  physiolo^,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The 
Seneral  rule  in  respect  to  its  operation  is,  that  if  two  fluids  ofvnequal 
ensity  be  separatea  by  a  membrane,  even  destitute  of  visible  pores,  the 
lighter  fluid  passes  through  th%membrane,  mingling  vnth  the  denser.  A 
simple  experiment  will  iUustrate  this.  If  a  short  tube  or  phial,  with,  the 
bottom  broken  off,  be  covered  at  one  end  with  any  vegetable  or  animal 
membrane,  nearly  filled  with  a  solution  of  gum  arabic  and  half  im- 
mersed in  water,  the  denser  mucilage  will  attract  the  water  through 
the  membrane,  and  the  tube  will  be  filled.  A  small  portion  of  the  denser 
fluid  abo  passes  onward,  and  mingles  with  the  water,  but  the  prepon- 
derance is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  mucilage,  and  the  denser  the  fluidi  the 
stronger  its  attraction  upon  the  water.  Let  the  experiment  be  reversed, 
by  fillinja^  the  tube  with  water  and  immersing  it  in  a  vessel  of  mucflage, 
when,  m  accordance  with  the  same  rule,  the  water  will  slowly  sink  in 
the  tube,  which  will  at  length  nearly  emp^  itself. 

"  This  power  oflers  a  ready  explanation  of  many  acts  of  vegetable 
life  which  were  formerly  altogether  inexplicable.  Several  instances 
will  be  adverted  to'  in  due  time.  We  may  here  adduce  a  single  illmh 
tratioB,  viz.  the  growth  of  fruits.  When  a  firuit,  such  as  the  peach  or 
plum,  begins  to  enlarge,  its  cells  are  filled  with  a  fluid  denser  than  the 
sap  :  by  the  property  of  endosmosis,  therefore,  they  attract  a  large 
portion  of  the  neighl)oring  sap  into  the  fruit,  which  in  consequence  M- 
eomes  juicy.  The  density  of  the  fluid  is  kept  up  by  the  continual 
evaporation  of  its  watery  portion,  and  thus  the  fruit  is  enabled  to  ap- 
propriate a  ^eat  part  of  the  food  of  the  plant,  which  it  changes  into  a 
pulp.  In  this,  no  doubt,  we  have  also  tne  true  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  plants  are  weakened  and  their  growth  checked  by  bearing  fhiit; 
and  tnat  plants  which  flower  but  once  (annuals  and  biennials),  die  for 
the  most  part  soon  afler  the  maturation  of  their  fruit.''    (p,  105.) 

When  we  mention  that,  widi  the  exception  of  Professor  Tor- 
re's edition  of  <^  Lmdiey's  ImtreduOion  to  tkeJ^Tahiral  %«tem," 
this  is  the  only  work  in  which  the  modem  views  of  the  eminent 
physiologists  of  the  day  are  brought  forward  in  an  American  pub- 
ucation,  we  only  announce  how  far  in  the  rear  we  are  in  botani- 
eal  knowledge,  9nd  at  the  same  time  confess  how  much  room 
there  is  for  miprovement  in  the  systems  of  teaching  this  science, 
pursued  in  our  places  p{  instruction.    We  hope  to  see  Dr. 
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Gray's  work  in  the  hands  of  aM  persons,  as  an  ekmentary  text 
book,  who  really  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  roost  useful 
and  mteresting  branch  of  human  knowledge.  For  the  future 
gratification  of  such,  we  are  happy  also  to  be  able  to  state  that 
the  long  expected  work  by  that  distinguished  botanist,  Professor 
Torrey,  viz.  a  "  Flora  of  Mrth  Mmtrica^^^  arranged  in  the 
fiolural  method^  b  in  course  of  rapid  preparation,  and  the  first 
volume  will  probably  be  published  in  the  coming  spring.  Its 
completion  will  be  looked  for  with  an  anxiety  commensurate  to 
the  arduousness  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  high  and  well  known 
abilities  of  the  author  for  such  a  cUifficult  and  laborious  work. — D^ 


Art.  II.  The  Gardener^s  Magazine  and  Register  of  Rural 
and  Domestic  Improvement.  Conducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon, 
F.  L.  S.,  H.  S.,  &c.  In  Monthly  8vo  Numbers  ;^  If.  6d^ 
each.     No.  LXXVII,  for  August. 

Art  I.  ^^  A  Gardening  Tour  in  Germany,  made  in  the  Spring 
of  1836,  from  April  17th  to  May  6th.     By  M.  F.  Rauch. 

A  very  interestbg  account  of  some  of  the  amateur  gardens  at 
Frankfort,  Bonne,  Cologne,  &c.,  among  which  is  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Salm-Dyck,  remarkable  for  its  magnificent  and  very 
complete  collection  of  succulent  plants.  The  |Nrincipal  nursery 
in  Frankfort  is  that  of  M.  Rinz,  who  is  a  very  successful  propa- 
gator of  plants  and,  also,  an  excellent  landscape  gardener,  he 
having  laid  out  the  public  gardens  at  this  place. 

Of  the  many  amateur  and  private  gardens  which  abound  in 
Frankfort,  are  mentioned  those  of  the  Baron  Von  Bethmann, 
Baron  Von  Rothschild,  M.  J.  Andreae,  sen.,  &c.  The  garden 
of  the  last  named  gentleman  contains  a  fine  collection  of  succu* 
lent  plants.  C^reus  senilis,  said  to  be  a  splendid  species,  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  following  simple  manner: — 

"  The  old  plant  is  cut  in  two  (transversely  we  presume),  and  the  head 
planted,  which  produces  a  magnificent  plant:  the  parent  stem  aAer- 
wards  puts  out  young  shoots  every  year,  which  are  cut  off  when  they 
are  about  the  size  of  a  large  hazel-nut:  andy  aAer  they  have  lain  for 
some  weeks  in  a  dry  place,  they  are  planted  in  sand,  and  kept  in  a  damp 
state  till  the  young  roots  appear;  when,  by  frequent  watering,  the  plants 
will  continue  to  grow  well.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe,  that 
this  oi>eration  should  take  place  in  a  warm  dry  house,  by  which  means 
the  object  in  view  will  be  sure  to  be  effected." 

The  garden  of  the  Prince  of  Salm-Dyck  is  situated  on  a  g^tly 
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undulated  plain,  on  the  left  bank  af  the  Rhine,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Dusseldorf  to  Aix  la  Chapelle.  This  is  probably  one 
of  the  finest  gardens  in  Germany:  the  proprietor  possesses  great 
botanical  knowledge,  and  has  collected  together  a  larger  number 
of  genera  and  species  of  succulent  plants  than  can  be  found  in 
Europe.  To  convey  an  idea  of  these,  the  writer  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account: — 

'^  The  whole  collection  of  succulent  plants  amounts  to  about  1500 — ^in 
which  there  are  ^96  mesembryBnthemums,  llScereuses,  76  opuntias, 
47  mammillarias,  28  echinocactuses,  TO  melocactuses,  9  rhipsalises,  7 
pereskias,  196  aloes,  17  yuccas,  39  agaves^  &.c.  Of  this  collection  it 
may  be,  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  has  only  been  brought  to  this  state  of 
perfection  by  great  botanical  knowledge  and  indefatigable  industry* 
As  the  greater  number  of  the  plants  were  given  to  His  Highness  by  the 
botanists  who  named  them,  it  mav  easily  he  supposed  they  are  correct, 
which  is  very  seldom  the  case,  where  there  are  collections  of  succulent 
plants." 

The  Prince  of  Salm-Dyck  has  published  his  Hortus  DyQkensiSy 
which  will  give  all  the  information  needed  in  regard  to  these 
plants:  it  may  be  had  in  both  the  German  and  French  languages. 

Art.  8.  *'  On  the  culture  of  the  Soldndra  grandifl6ra.  By 
Mr.  Thomas  Symons^" 

This  writer  has  succeeded  so  well  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
very  beautifril  plant,  that  he  has  communicated  the  following 
method  of  growmg  them: — 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  Sol&ndra  grandifi6ra  will  grow  many  feet 
in  height  in  one  season,  if  under  good  cultivation,  and  left  to  its  native 
luxunancy.  When  the  plants  under  my  care  have  attained  the  eleva- 
tion required,  which  is  about  three  and  a  half  feet,  I  prevent  them  from 
growmg  higher,  bv  nipping  off  the  tops  of  the  shoots;  and,  when  the 
plants  have  arrived  to  the  size  desired,  all  the  laterals  are  served  in  the 
same  way.  Bv  adopting  this  mode,  the  plants  throw  out  a  vast  number 
of  spurs,  which  is  a  great  object  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Sol&ndra;  and 
the  plants  assume  a  nne  bushy  shrub-like  appearance.  Early  in  Janu- 
ary they  are  turned  out  of  the  pots^  a  part  or  their  balls  is  removed,  and 
they  are  repotted  in  compost,  of  one  half  rich  loam,  one  fourth  peat, 
and  one  fourth  well  decomposed  leaf  mould.  The  pots  used  are  twelve 
iDcfaes  in  diameter.  Little  or  no  water  is  applied  until  there  are  indi- 
cations of  a  movement  in  the  sap.  The  plants  are  then  slightly  watered, 
increasing  the  quantity  as  the  shoots  advance,  with  water  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  stove,  which,  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  is  from  55°  to  60°.  By  the  middle  of  January,  the  young  shoots, 
together  with  the  flower  buds,  begin  to  appear,  wben  regular  and  rather 

Bentiful  watering  is  continued,  till  all  the  buds  have  perfected  their 
ossomsy  always  remembering  to  uise  warm  water;  for  if  cold  water 
be  used,  at  this  particular  season,  it  will  cause  every  bud  to'  drop, 
and  thus  ruin  all.  All  young  shoots,  not  bearing  blossom  buds,  when 
about  two  inches  long,  are  shortened  to  one  inch  from  their  base  as 
often  as  they  appear," 

Under  this  management,  one  plant  produced  upwards  of  sixty 
of  its  beautiful  blossoms;  many  of  the  spurs  having  two,  and  some 
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three  flowers  on  each,  and  these  succeeding  each  other  for  the 
space  of  six  weeks  or  two  months.  T4)e  plants  also  prodaced 
seed  pods,  which  will  probably  ripen. 

An.  10.  Remarks  "  On  the  treatment  of  oM  Fruit  Trees 
which  it  is  wished  to  preserve:  and  on  the  advantages  of  lay- 
ing cow-dung  at  the  bases  of  their  trunks,  and  also  at  the  root- 
stalks  of  vines." 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  give  some  mformation 
to  those  proprietors  of  gardens  who  have  old  trees  standmg  there- 
m,  that  from  particular  associations  of  earlier  days,  or  from  other 
causes,  wish  them  to  remain,  although  quite  barren  of  fruit,  in 
regard  to  their  treatment,  so  as  to  render  them  more  valuable. 
He  states  that,  wishing  to  remove  a  tree,  his  employer  requested 
him  not  to  do  so,  as  he  desired  it  to  remain,  but  at  the  same  time 
gave  him  directions  to  do  what  he  could,  to  renovate  it.  The 
following  is  his  method: — 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  cut  down  the  tree  to  the  lowest  live  wood  on  the 
bole  (which,  in  this  case,  was  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  groundy, 
leaving  the  branch  twenty  inches  long  ^  I  then  collected  four  barrow 
loads  of  fresh  cow-dung,  and  laid  it  round  the  stem  to  the  distance  of 
four  feet,  on  every  side,  and  rising  conicallv  six  inches  above  where  the 
trunk  w^  cut  off;  and,  in  order  to  conceal  the  unsightly  appearance  of 
the  dung,  I  covered  it  with  sand  two  inches  thick.  This  was  done  in  Feb- 
ruary: and  in  duo  time  the  live  buds  of  the  branch  broke,  and  grew 
apace.  During  the  heat  of  summer,  the  surface  of  the  dung  became 
finely  pulverized  :  and,  on  examination,  I  found  that  strong  healthy 
roots  had  issued  from  the  bottom  of  the  branch  which  was  left,  and  had 
spread  through  the  whole  mass  of  dung  which  enveloped  it.  The  fol- 
lowing spring,  I  gave  it  another  coating  of  the  same,  extending  to  the 
distance  of  six  feet,^  repeating  it  the  third  year,  and  occasionally 
since.  The  result  was,  tnat  the  tree  grew  so  rapidly,  that  I  was  ena- 
bled to  form  a  handsome,  well  regelated,  fan-shaped  head,  which  fills 
the  whole  space  [on  the  wall]  of  its  original  allotment,  and  has  bome» 
for  eisrht  years  past,  excellent  and  abundant  crops." 

"  Where  vines  are  planted  on  the  outside  of  forcing-houses,  and  the 
roots  have  got  into  improper  sub-soil,  the  removal  of  the  soil  from  the 
stem,  and  a  barrowful  of  fresh  cow-dung  laid  round  them,  never  fails  to 
cause  the  protrusion  of  strong  vij^orous  roots:  but  it  is  advisable  not  to 
begin  forcmg  too  early,  when  it  is  applied,  as  the  moisture,  in  very  cold 
weather,  may  prevent  the  due  circulation  of  the  sap." 

The  continuation  of  a  Review,  in  this  number,  of  the  Horti" 
cultural  TransacHonsj  is  extremely  valuable.  A  paper  describ- 
ing all  the  varieties  of  peas,  with  their  numerous  synonymes,  is 
extracted  entire;  and  we  believe  it  will  be  so  useful  and  interest- 
ing to  our  readers,  that  we  have  also  copied  it  word  for  word. 
It  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  George  Gordon,  under-gardener  in  the 
kitchen  garden  department.  All  the  varieties  of  the  pea  have  been 
grown  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  and  they  are  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Gordon  into  the  following  groups: — 
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*<  L  Cemmon  Dwarf  Peas,  With  small  roundish  pods,  white  peas 
and  stems,  not  more  than  3  feet  high. 

'<  II.  Common  Tall  Peas.  With  round  pods,  white  peas,  and  stems 
requiring  sticks. 

''HI.  Dxoarf  Marrow  Peas.  With  hroad  pods,  peas  particularly 
sweet  when  young,  and  stems  not  more  than  4  feet  hivh. 

"IV.  TaU  Marrow  Peas,  Like  the  last,  but  with  stems  requiring 
sticks. 

"  V.  Sugar  Peas,  With  pods  destitute  of  the  usual  tough  lining, 
and  eaten  like  kidnev  bean  pods:  the  peas  white. 

"VI.  Imperial  Peas.  With  the  strong  growth  of  the  marrow,  and 
the  small  round  pods  of  the  Prussian. 

"  VII.  Prusstan  Peas.  With  the  stems  branching  very  much,  and 
roundish,  not  very  large  pods:  the  latest  of  any  class. 

"  VIII.  Orey  Sugar  Peas.  With  pods  like  those  of  the  fiAh  class, 
but  with  flowers  of  a  purplish  color,  and  peas  spotted,  or  any  other 
color  but  white. 

"IX.  Orey  Common  Peas.  With  purple  or  white  flowers,  and 
peas  any  color  but  white. 

"  Group  I.     CoMMOir  Dwarf  Peas. 

"  1.  Bishop^s  Dwarf. — About  3  feet  high,  and  of  strong  growth. 
Pods  short  and  broad,  mostly  containing  4  or  5  peas.  Only  a  mode-> 
rate  bearer,  a  week  later  than  the  early  frame,  and  hardly  worth  grow- 
ing. 

"2.  Early  Dwarf.  JPrencA  %nony me:  Nain  hatif.— Height  about 
li  feet,  and  somewhat  resembling  the  preceding  variety,  but  is  more 
prolific;  broad,  mostly  containing  5  peas.  It  is  the  best  of  the  dwarfs, 
as  it  is  very  prolific,  and  of  good  quality. 

"3.  J>wwf  Brittany.  French  Synonymes:  Tr^s-nain  de  Brd- 
tangne,  tr^s-nain  de  Brest. — About  6  or  8  inches  high,  of  a  dark  green 
color,  and  of  slender  growth.  Pods  small  and  nearly  round,  mostly 
containing  5  peas.  It  is  a  few  days- later  than  the  preceding,  and  is  very 
fit  for  late  sowing,  as  it  is  a  good  bearer. 

"  4.  Common  Spanish  Dwarf  French  Synonyme:  Pois  en  ^ven- 
tail.  English  Synonymes:  New  early  Spanish  dwarf,  Spanish  dwarf  or 
fan,  dwan  bog,  ICnox's  dwarf. — About  2  feet  high,  and  of  strong  growth. 
Pods  rather  broad,  flat,  and  not  very  long,  mostly  containing  4  or  5 
peas.  A  moderate  bearer,  and  a  few  days  later  than  Bishop's,  which 
It  somewhat  resembles.  Mr.  Bishop  selected  his  pea  from  this  variety. 
(See  Qard.  Mag.  Vol.  I.  p.  127.) 

"  5.  Large  Spanish  Dwarf. — About  3  feet  high,  and  very  strong. 
Pods  longer  than  the  common  Spanish  dwatf,  and  round,  mostly  con- 
taining 5  or  6  peas.    Like  the  preceding,  only  a  moderate  bearer. 

"  Group  II.  Common  Tall  Peas. 
"6.  Early  Frame.  French  Synonymes :  Pois  le  plus  hatif,  vert  ^ 
rames  de  mont  Julienne,  Michaux  de  Holland,  Pob  Baron,  Pois  La- 
rent.  English  Synonymes.  Best  early,  early  sinffle-blossomed,  early 
donble-blosAomed  frame,  early  one-eyed,  double  dwarf  frame,  single 
frame,  early  dwarf  frame,  superfine  eai'ly,  Batt's  early  dwarf  nimbiQ, 
early  Wilson,  Young's  very  early,  early  Nicholas,  Perkins's  early 
frame.  Early  Nana,  Mason's  double-blossomed,  Russell's  fine  early, 
early  French,  dwarf  Albany. — About  4  feet  high,  and  rather  slendec. 
Pods  small  and  round,  mostly  containing  5  or  6  peas.  Very  prolific, 
of  excellent  quality,  and  the  earliest  pea  in  the  whole  collection.  The 
number  of  blossoms  on  this  pea  entirely  depends  on  the  soil  and  situa- 
tion it  is  grown  ib.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  early  Charl- 
ton. 
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"7.  Earhf  Charlton.  French  Synonymes:  Domini  Michaux  or- 
dinare,  Michaux  de  Ruelle,  Michaux  precoce.  English  Synonymes: 
Golden  Charlton,  early  sugar  frame,  late  dwarf,  Twesly  dwarf,  Hot- 
spur, Wrench's  Hotspur,  double  dwarf  Hotspur,  early  Hotspur,  solden 
Hotspur,  common  Hotspur,  early  Nicholas  Hotspur,  Nimble  Taylor, 
very  fine  late  garden,  Paddmgton,  Essex  Reading,  Russell's  early-blos- 
0omed. — About  5  feet  high,  and  of  strong  growth.  Pods  large,  broad, 
and  rather  flattened,  mostly  containing  6  or  7  peas.  A  very  prolific 
bearer,  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  best  pea  for  standing  the  winter  in 
the  collection.  It  is  about  a  week  or  ten  days  later  than  the  early  frame, 
but  will  continue  much  longer  in  bearing,  and,  like  the  preceding,  varies 
in  appearance  according  to  soil,  situation,  &c. 

"  8.  D*Auvergne. — About  5  feet  hi^h,  and  rather  slender.  Pods  very 
long,  nearly  round,  much  curved,  and  taperinff  a  eood  deal  to  the  ex- 
tremities, mostly  containing  11  or  12  peas  (if  well  grown).  A  very 
abundant  bearer,  of  excellent  quality,  and  later  than  the  early  Charlton, 
in  coming  into  use.  It  is  the  best  pea  for  produce,  and  deserves  to  be 
generally  cultivated  in  all  gardens. 

"9.  Lastern  Shore. — About  54  feet  high,  and  rather  slender.  Pods 
small,  short,  and  round,  mostly  containing  4  or  5  peas.  A  very  abundant 
bearer;  comme  after  the  Charlton. 

"  10.  Tall  Frame. — About  54  feet  high,  and  rather  slender.  Pods 
small,  round,  and  rather  lon^;  mostly  containing  6  peas.  Very  produc- 
tive, coming  into  use  about  the  same  time  as  the  Charlton,  to  which  it 
bears  some  resemblance,  but  is  taller,  and  of  slenderer  growth. 

"  Group  III.    DwA^F  Marrow  Peas. 

"11.  Dtcarf  White  Marroto,  French  Synonymes :  Hatif  k  la  moetle 
d'Angleterre,  hatif  k  la  moelle  d'Espagne,  pois  sanspariel.  English 
Synonymes:  Glory  of  England,  wabash. — About  Si  feet  bifh,  and 
ver^r  strong.  Pods  broad,  and  not  very  long,  of  a  dark  green  color,  con- 
taining 6  or  7  peas.    Of  excellent  quality,  but  only  a  moderate  bearer. 

"12.  KnighVs  Dtoarf  Marrow,  English  Synonymes:  Dwarf 
Knight's,  Knight's  new  dwarf. — About  SJ  or  4  feet  high,  very  much  re- 
sembling the  dwarf  white  marrow,  but  of  stronger  growth,  rods  broad, 
and  rather  flat,  containing  5  or  6  peas.  Of  excellent  quality,  and  very 
prolific.    The  seed  wrinkled  when  ripe. 

"  18.  Dwarf  Oreen  Marrow.  French  Synoniumes:  Vert  hatif  i  la 
moelle.  English  Synonymes:  New  green,  early  dwarf  green,  earlv 
green,  new  early  green,  royal  dwarf  marrow,  new  green  nonpariel,  Hoi- 
loway  marrowfat,  new  extra  srreen  marrow,  Wellington,  green  Rounci- 
val. — About  4  feet  high,  and  of  strong  growth.  Pods  dark  green, 
large,  broad,  and  flat,  conuining  7  or  8  peas.  Of  excellent  quality,  very 
prolific,  and  rather  late.  Peas  a  light  green  color,  and  sometimes  half 
green  and  half  white  when  ripe. 

"  Group  IV.    Tall  Marrow  Peas. 

"14.  Tall  White  Marrow.  French  Synonymes:  Princesse  vert 
ffros  Normand,  De  Marly,  Suisse.  English  Synonymes:  Tall  Caro- 
lina, large  imperial  marrow,  new  tall  Temple,  Clive,  Wootten,  lar^e 
Carolina,  white  Rouncival.— About  7  feet  high,  and  of  strong  growtti. 
Pods  large,  and  very  broad,  containing  8  or  9  peas.  Of  excellent  qual- 
ity j  very  prolific  and  late.  This  is  a  very  good  pea  for  summer,  but 
will  not  do  without  stakes. 

"  15.  Knight's  Tall  Marrow.  French  Synonymes:  Rid^  hatif, 
rkl^  tardif,  rid^.  English  Synonyme:  Knight's  late. — ^About  64  feet 
high,  and  of  very  strong  growth.  Pods  large  and  broad,  containing 
8  or  9  peas.  Of  excellent  quality,  and  later  than  the  preceding  by  a  week. 
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Peas,  when  ripe,  shrivel  very  much,  and  are  remarkably  sweet.  Thui 
pea  is  the  best  of  all  the  tall  ones  for  late  sowing  in  summer. 

<<  16.  Branching  Marrow,  English  Synonymes :  Donn's  new,  pro- 
lific Isle  of  France. — About  5J  feet  hi^h,  and  of  very  strong  growth. 
Pods  large,  and  nearly  round,  contaimng  8  or  9  peas,  of  good  quality, 
and  very  late. 

"  17.  Tall  Oreen  Marrow,  English  Synonymes:  Green  tall,  new 
large  green,  imperial  green. — About  7  feet  high,  and  of  very  strong 
growth.  Pods  large,  broad,  and  rather  fiat,  containing  8  or  9  peas,  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  late,  and  very  prolific.  Peas,  when  ripe,  of  a  yellowish- 
green  color. 

'*  18.  Egg.  English  Synonymes:  Large  egg  or  bean,  Pata^onian. 
— About  7i  feet  high,  and  of  strong  growth,  it  greatly  resembles  the 
tall  white  marrow,  but  the  peas  are  much  larger  and  not  so  round  3  in 
other  respects  nearly  the  same. 

"19.  Waterloo,  English  Synonyme:  Nonpariel. — About  6  feet  high^ 
and  very  strong.  It  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  tall  green  marrow, 
but  it  does  not  grow  so  tall  nor  so  strong.  Peas  green  and  rather 
wrinkled. 

"  20.  Pearl  or  Nonsuch, — About  6  feet  high,  not  of  very  strong 
growth,  and  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  tall  white  marrow,  but  the 
pods  are  rounder  and  much  smaller.  Of  good  quality,  but  a  moderate 
bearer. 

"  21.  De  Guiverigny, — About  4i  feet  high,  of  very  stronc  rrowth, 
and  resembling  the  dwarf  white  marrow,  but  much  taller,  and  the  poda 
are  rounder:  m  other  respects  nearly  the  same. 

"22.  Ckown  Pea,  French  Synonymes:  Turc  ou  couronnd,  turc  k 
fleurs  blanches.  English  Synonymes :  American  crown,  rose  or  crown. 
— About  51  feet  high,  of  very  strong  growth,  with  the  blossoms  in  tufts 
at  the  extremity,  somewhat  like  a  crown  (from  which  it  derives  its 
name).  Pods  small,  round  and  straight,  containing  5  or  6  peas.  A 
very  abundant  bearer,  of  good  quality,  and  very  good  for  summer  use. 

"  N.  B.  Nos.  20  and  22  should,  perhaps,  be  referred  to  the  2d  Group: 
but,  on  account  of  their  strong  growth,  I  have  placed  them  in  the  4th 
Group:  they  difier  from  it  only  m  having  small  pods;  and  fVom  the  2d 
Group  in  growing  very  strong,  and  being  late. 

"  Group  V.  SuoAft  Peas. 
"JIS,  Large  Crooked  Sugar.  French  Synonymes:  Sans,  parch- 
emin  Mane  k  grandes  cosses,  mange-tout.  English  Synonymes:  New 
pea,  sugar  pea,  broad-sword,  early  Spanbh. — About  6  feet  high,  and 
very  strong.  Pods  very  large,  broad,  and  much  twisted,  containing  9 
peas.  Peas  large,  and  very  prominent  in  the  pods.  Of  excellent  qual- 
ity, very  productive,  and  the.  nest  in  its  class. 

"  24.  Filmorin^s  Sugar. — About  6i  feet  high,  'and  of  slender 
growth.  Pods  small,  round,  and  straight,  containing  7  or  8  peas; 
which,  as  in  all  the  other  sugar  peas,  are  very  prominent,  even  when 

S[uite  young.  Of  excellent  quakt^,  and  the  greatest  bearer  in  this  class, 
t  was  received  from  M.  ViJmorm  as  '  espece  de  pois  tr^s-excellent.' 
"  25.  Alberjas. — About  6i  feet  high,  and  of  strong  growth.  Pods 
small,  round,  and  straight,  containing  7  Dr  8  peas.  Of  excellent  quali- 
ty, and  very  prolific.  It  was  brought  from  Mendoza,  by  Dr.  Gillies. 
There  is  sometimes  a  very  thin  skin  inside  the  pods  of  this  sort,  which 
makes  it  distinct  from  all  others  in  the  class. 

*'^.  Tamarind  Pea.  English  Synonyme:  Latedwarf  sugar.— About 
4  feet  hig[h,  and  of  robust  growth.  Vom  large,  broad,  and  much  curv- 
ed, contaming  9  or  10  peas.  Of  excellent*quality,  and  a  very  abundant 
bearer.  The  pods  are  from  4  inches  to  5  inches  long,  and  are  produced 
the  latest  in  this  claiss. 
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<<37.  Early  J^au  Sugar,  French  iSynonyme:  Nain  k  la  moelle 
d'Espagne.  Engluh  Synontfmes:  Early  Dutch,  early  sugar,  dwarf 
Dutcn  sugar. — ^Al>out  4  feet  hitf h,  and  veir  slender.  Pods  small,  round, 
and  straight,  containing  6  or  7  peas.  Of  irood  quality,  but  only  a  mod- 
erate bearer.  This  is  the  earliest  pea  in  the  collection,  but  is  very  ten- 
der, and  will  not  do  to  sow  before  the  beginning  of  March. 

"28.  Dwarf  Sugar.  French  Synonymes:  Gros  nain  sucr^,  nain 
sucr^  Engluh  Synonyme:  Le<unan's  dwarf. — About  3  feet  high, 
and  of  very  strong  growth.  Pods  long,  nearly  round,  and  slightly  curv- 
ed, cpntaining  7  peas.  Of  excellent  quality,  a  moderate  bearer,  and 
late. 

"39.  Dwarf  Dutch.  French  Synonymes:  Nain  hatif  de  Hollande, 
nain  de  Hollande.  English  Synonymes:  Dwarf  sugar  de  Grace,  early 
dwarf  de  Grace,  dwarf  crooked  sugar. — About  24  feet  high,  and  of 
slender  growth.  Pods  rather  short,  small,  and  crooked,  containing  5 
peas.  Of  good  quality,  only  a  moderate  bearer,  and  later  than  the  pre- 
ceding by  a  week. 

"dO.  Late  IVyker  Sugar.  English  Synonyme:  Late  white  sugar.-^ 
About  6i  feet  high,  and  of  very  strong  growth.  Pods  roundish,  small, 
and  much  curved,  containing  7  or  8  peas.  Of  excellent  quality,  a  good 
bearer,  and  very  late. 

"N.  B.  The  pods  of  all  the  peas  belonging  to  the  5th  Group  should 
be  gathered  when  quite  young,  like  French  [string]  beans,  and  cooked 
after  the  same  manner,  without  being  shelled. 

"  Group  VI.    Imperials. 

"  91 .  Dwarf  Imperial.  French  Synonymes :  Nain  vert  imperial,  nain 
vert  gros,  sans  parchemin  vert. '  English  Synonymes:  Imperial,  blue 
imperial,  dwarf  sreen  imperial,  new  improved  imperial,  new  improv- 
ed dwarf  imperial,  new  dwarf  imperial,  new  long-podded  imperial, 
Sumatra,  green  nonpareil,  dwarf  blue  prolific,  blue  scimetar,  sabre, 
blue  sabre,  new  sabre,  dwarf  sabre. — About  4  feet  high,  and  of  strong 
^owth.  Pods  large,  long,  and  rather  flat,  much  pointed,  and  contain- 
ing 8  or  9  peas.  Of  excellent  quality,  a  good  bearer,  and  one  of  the 
best  peas  for  summer,  as  it  is  very  late  in  coming  into  use. 

"  32.  Tall  Imperial.  French  Synonymes:  Carr^  vert,  carri  vert 
fpros  Normand.  English  Synonymes:  Tall  green  imperial,  tall  blue 
miperial,  Spanish  patriot,  new  tall  imperial,  l^ue  union,  green  nonpareil, 
tall  Prussian  or  blue  union. — About  7  feet  high,  and  rather  slender. 
Pods  broad,  and  rather  short,  but  not  pointed,  like  those  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  containing  6  peas  in  a  pod.  Of  good  quality,  and  very  produc- 
tive, but  not  so  late  as  the  last. 

"  Group  VII.  Prussians. 
"89.  Blue  Prussians.  French  Synonymes :  Nain  vert  petit,  nain  roy- 
al, gros  vert  de  Prusse.  English  Synonymes:  Dwarf  blue  Prussian,  roy- 
al Prussian  blue,  fine  long-podded  dwarf,  Prussian  prolific,  early  Dutch 
freen,'  green  Prussian. — ^About  8}  feet  high,  and  of  strong  growth, 
ods  long  and  rather  round,  containing  8  peas.  This  is  so  well  known 
that  it  is  quite  useless  for  me  to  say  any  thing  about  its  good  qualities.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  for  summer  use,  and  one  of  the  greatest  bearers. 

"34.  White  Prussian.  English  Synonymes :  Prolific  or  poor  man's 
profit,  prolific,  tall  Prussian,  dwarf  white  Prussian,  new  dwarf  Norman, 
royal  dwarf,  royal  prolific,  dwarf  Tewsly,  Stowe  pea. — About  4  feet  high, 
and  very  robust.    Pods  broad,  long,  and  rather  flat,  containing  7  or  8 

Fsas,  which  are  large  and  white,  of  good  quality,  and,  like  the  blue 
russian,  an  excellent  sumiher  pea,  and  very  prolific.  This  is  the  best 
sort  for  general  cultivation,  and  well  deserves  the  name  of  poor  roan's 
profit:  but  it  will  not  remain  so  long  in  bearing  as  the  blue  Pmisian. 
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"  35.  Oroom's  Superb  DvforfBlue, — About  18  inches  high,  and  of  ro- 
bust growth.  Pods  large,  broad,  and  rather  flat,  containing  8  or  9  peas. 
Of  excellent  quality,  a  very  abundant  bearer,  and  a  few  days  later  than 
the  blue  Prussian,  of  which  it  seems  a  distinct  dwarf  variety.  Raised 
by  Mr.  H.  Groom,  of  Walworth,  who  sent  seeds  of  it  to  the  garden,  in 
1891.  This  deserves  general  cultivation,  as  it  requires  no  sticking,  and 
produces  more  on  the  same  space  of  ground  than  any  other  dwarf  sort. 

"  Group  VIII.    Gret  Sugar  Peas. 

"  36.  Purple-podded  Qrey. — About  7  feet  high,  and  of  robust 
growth.  Pocls  short,  broad,  and  rather  pointed,  of  a  deep  purple  color, 
containing  5  or  6  peas.  A  good  bearer:  the  peas,  when  boiled,  ar« 
rather  bitter  ;  but,  if  cooked  like  the  pods  of  the  scarlet  runner  kidney 
bean,  it  is  very  good. 

*^37.  Red-floxoered  Sugar.  French  Synonyme:  Sans  parchemin  i 
fleurs  rouges. — About  6i  feet  high,  and  of  slender  growth.  Pods 
long,  nearly  round,  and  straight,  containing  6  peas.  Like  the  preceding, 
it  is  only  fit  for  use  when  quite  young.     A  good  bearer. 

"  38.  Fishamend'e  Sugar. — About  74  ^et  high,  and  very  robust. 
Pods  very  long,  broad,  and  much  curved,  containms  8  or  9  peas,  which 
are  rather  small,  of  a  sreenish-yellow  color,  dotted  all  over  with  small 
purple  dots.  A  good  bearer,  and  the  best  of  ail  the  sugar  peas  (except 
the  large  crooked  sugar)  for  use  when  young. 

"  Group  IX.    Gret  Common  Peas. 

'<  39.  Cfrey  Rouncival.  EngUah  Synonymes:  Giant,  Dutch. — ^About 
8  feet  hi^,  and  very  robust.  Pods  broad,  but  not  very  long,  and  rath- 
er flat,  reas  of  a  brown  color,  black-eyed,  and  spotted  with  yellow. 
A  good  bearer,  but  only  fit  for  field  culture. 

"40.  Late  Grey.  English  Synonymes :  Tall  grey,  tall  Capucine, 
large  grey. — About  8  feet  nigh,  and  very  robust,  rods  broad,  but  not 
very  long,  containing  7  or  8  peas,  of  a  yellowish  brown  color,  black- 
eyed,  and  large.    A  good  bearer. 

"41.  MapU  Chrey  Pea.  £ng/M A  %nonyiiie«:  Marlborough,  partridge 
ffrey. — About  7i  feet  high,  and  very  robust.  Pods  broad,  and  rather 
long,  containing  7  or  8  peas,  which  are  like  those  of  the  preceding  kind, 
but  much  smaller,  and  not  black-eyed.  This  is  a  good  bearer,  and  the 
flowers  are  much  lighter  colored  than  those  of  No.  40. 

"  42.  Spanish  Marotta.  French  Synonymes:  A^  ceil  noir,  Michaux 
koeil  noir.  English  Synonymes:  Tall  black-spotted  marotta,  black- 
spotted. — About  6  feet  high,  and  rather  slender.  Pods  small,  and  near- 
ly round,  containing  7  peas,  of  a  yellow  color,  black-eyed,  small  and 
round.  It  is  very  productive,  and  tolerably  good  if  gathered  when 
young,  as  it  is  by  no  means  so  bitter  as  the  other  grey  peas  when  boiledv 

"43.  Bean  Pea.  English  Synonyme:  FunnelPs  black-spotted. — 
About  8  or  9  feet  hi^ h,  and  very  robust.  Pods  long,  broad,  and  not 
much  pointed,  containmg  9  or  10  peas,  of  a  yellowish  white  color,  black- 
eyed,  and  having  some  resemblance  to  small  horse-beans  when  ripe.  It 
is  very  productive,  but  only  fit  for  field  culture,  as  it  is  rather  bitter  when 
boiled,  although  not  so  bitter  as  grey  peas  in  general. 

"  The  following  are  the  best  sorts  (particularly  those  marked  •  ) : 

"  For  Early  Sowing.  Pois  nain  hatif :  •Early  frame,  •  early  Charl- 
ton, *d'Auvergne. 

"  For  Late  Sovnng.  Knight's  dwarf  marrow,  •  Knight's  tall  mar- 
row, tall  green  marrow,  •  crown,  branching  marrow. 

"  Sugar  Peas.  (Not  to  be  sown  before  the  1st  of  March,  [in  Eng- 
land.] )  *  Early  May,  •  largo  crooked,  •  Vilmorin's  sugar,  •  new  tam- 
arind. 
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"  Dwarf  Blue  Peas  for  mmmer  u$e.  Dwarf  imperial,  ♦blue  Prus- 
sian, •white  Prussian,  •  Groom's  superb  dwarf  blue." 

We  hope  that  this  careful  and  prooably  very  correct  list,  will 
be  a  guide  for  all  seedsmen  in  the  sale  of  seed  peas. 


Aet.  III.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  the  Third 
•Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Columbian  Horticultural  Society^ 
June  8th  and  9th^  1836,  toith  the  reports  of  the  standing  Com- 
mittees upon  the  objects  exhibited^  and  those  entitled  to  premium. 
Pamphlet  8vo,  pp.  44.     Washington,  1836. 

This  report  is  got  up  in  a  style  which  gives  much  credit  to  the 
society  from  whence  it  emanates.  Jt  contains  a  report  of  the 
committee  of  arrangements  of  the  third  annual  exhibition,  in  June 
last,  with  a  full  and  particular  account  of  the  various  things  ex- 
hibited. After  this  come  the  reports  of  the  several  committees 
on  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  &c.,  stating  the  best  specimens 
that  were  exhibited,  and  the  award  of  the  premiums  to  the  success- 
ful competitors.  Then  follows  a  recapitulation  of  all  the  exhibi- 
tions held  between  the  second  and  third  annual  meetings.  The 
whole  of  the  reports  appear  to  be  made  up  with  much  care,  and 
the  names  in  most  instances  spelt  correctly,  a  thing  not  generally 
attended  to.  As  we  shall  give  an  account  of  every  thing  worthy 
of  notice,  exhibited,  in  our  December  number,  we  shall  refer 
our  readers  to  that,  which  will  show  them  how  far  advanced  our 
southern  friends  are  in  horticulture  and  floriculture. 

The  manner  in  which  this  report  is  published  is  worthy  of 
imitation  by  all  the  horticultural  societies  in  the  country.  How 
much  better  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  and 
how  much  more  convenient  to  the  amateur  is  such  a  report,  than 
the  method  followed  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
of  giving  detached  accounts  in  a  periodical  which,  perhaps,  few 
that  are  interested  see,  and  where,  a  greater  portion  of  the  time, 
the  botanical  names  of  shrubs  and  flowers  are  allowed  to  come 
before  the  public  so  barbarously  spelt,  that  few  persons  would 
know  what  plants  they  were.  Instead  of  an  easy  reference,  as  is 
the  case  with  this  report,  the  horticulturist  or  florist  has  to  wade 
through  a  voluminous  mass  of  uninteresting  matter,  spending 
hours  in  searching  out  what  information  he  is  in  want  of,  while,  if 
the  whole  was  contained  in  a  pamphlet  of  forty  or  fifty  pages,  he 
could  turn  to  any  part  of  it  in  a  moment.  We  certainly  hope 
that  such  a  course  will  be  pursued  in  future:  the  whole  might  be 
printed  and  bound  in  with  the  annual  address,  making  altogether 
an  interesting  and  desirable  pamphlet  to  the  amateur  horticulturist. 
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Art.  IV.  J^eW'York  Farmer  and  American  Gardener^  Maga- 
zine. In  Monthly  Numbers.  Quarto.  Three  dollars  a  year, 
in  advance.  Nos.  1  to  10,  from  January  to  October^  inchi- 
sive.     New  York.     1836. 

This  work  is,  m  reality,  what  the  first  part  of  its  title  mdi- 
cates,  a  farming  periodical:  the  quantity  of  matter,  particularly 
original,  which  relates  to  gardening,  being  but  a  very  small  por- 
tion, compared  with  that  treating  upon  agriculture.  It  has  now 
reached  the  ninth  volume  (sixth  of  a  new  series),  and  has  been, 
we  believe,  a  very  useful  work.  We  know  not  but  what  it  may 
still  be  so,  and  we  hope  it  is.  We  have  not,  however,  noticed 
it  at  this  time  to  discuss  its  value  to  the  agricultural,  or  even  gar* 
dening  portion  of  the  community,  but  to  make  a  few  remarks^ 
respecting  the  conducting  of  the  work. 

To  gather  and  diffuse  useful  information,  in  whatever  manner, 
either  by  original  communications,  or  by  extracts  from  cotempo^ 
rary  journals,  should  be  the  object  of  a  periodical  work  treatmg 
upon  any  subject  connected  with  the  sciences  or  the  arts.  But 
that  magazine,  paper,  or  Journal,  which  contains  the  most  ori- 
ginal information,  and  which  is  continually  bringing  forward  such 
to  the  notice  of  the  public,  must,  in  the  view  of  jdl,  not  only  be 
thought,  but  in  reali^  be,  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  work. 
In  such  a  one,  new  ideas  are  advanced,  suggestions  thrown  out, 
successful  experiments  detailed.  But  the  task  of  conducting 
such  a  work  is  no  easy  one,  and  requires  not  only  unremitting 
labor  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  author,  but  the  aid  and  co- 
operation of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  Subject  of  which  it 
treats.  Nor  is  this  alone  all:  the  expense  attending  the  publication 
of  a  periodical  containing  original  contributions  is  very  great,  and 
hence  it  can  only  be  carried  on  with  success,  when  a  good  cir- 
culation is  obtained.  But  the  mass  of  the  reading  public 
call  for  cheap  publications,  and  whether  such  are  got  up  by 
fair  or  unfair  competition,  it  matters  not.  A  work  is  pub- 
lished cdmposed  wholly,  or  in  part,  of  extracts  made  up  from 
some  original  periodical.  The  authors  of  the  former,  seizmg  upon 
the  contributions  of  the  latter,  appropriate  them  to  their  own  use, 
and,  spreading  them  before  the  public,  completely  paralyze  the 
efforts  of  those  who  have  labored  to  gratify  their  patrons.  There 
are  those,  it  is  true,  who  know  how  to  appreciate  the  latter:  but 
they  are  few  in  comparison  with  the  many:  and  while  that  maga- 
zine or  paper  containing  original  information  is  suffered  to  lan- 
guish, that  filled  with  extracts  receives  a  liberal  support. 

But  we  come  to  the  subject  at  the  head  of  this  article.     Until 
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lately,  only  the  name  of  the  proprietor  has  appeared  on  the  title 
page  of  the  ^ew  York  Farmer,  The  contributors  are  few  in 
number.  A  writer  under  the  signature  of  H.  C,  which  we  may 
interpret  as  the  Rev.  Henry  Colman,  appeared  in  the  previous 
numbers  of  the  present  volume,  and  the  value  of  the  communi- 
cations need  not  be  told,  when  we  have  said  this:  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Judge  Buel,  we  know  of  no  other  writer  upon  agriculture 
whose  sound  opinions  we  so  highly  value,  and  from  whom  the 
farming  public  have  received  more  practical  information.  But 
of  late  the  signature  of  H.  C.  does  not  appear.  Since  the  es- 
tablishment of  our  magazine,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  jealousy, 
on  the  part  of  some  agricultural  papers,  in  regard  to  its  circula- 
tion, as  if  it  would  interfere  with  theirs:  but  so  far  from  domg 
this,  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  it  has  increased  their  subscrip- 
tion lists,  while  our  own  has  received  but  little  benefit.  Very 
few  have  bestowed  but  a  passing  notice  upon  it,  unless  we  ex- 
cept the  .ATew  York  Firmer j  which  has  done  so  to  such  a  degree, 
as  to  make  that  work  a  medium  through  which  all,  or  a  greater 
part,  of  the  original  information  contained  in  our  magazine,  is  cir- 
culated to  the  amateur  horticulturists  in  that  state.  We  have  for- 
borne finding  fault  with  the  editors  of  this  work,  thinking  they 
might  see  the  injustice  of  this  course,  until  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  our  numerous  contribu- 
tors, and  to  ourselves. 

In  the  present  volume  of  the  JVeii?  York  Ftirmerj  are  bcluded 
a  large  number  of  the  original  conmiunications  which  have  ap- 
peared in  our  magazine.  These  are  generally,  it  is  true,  copied 
with  acknowledgment,  though  we  are  sorry  to  say,  m  some  in- 
stances without  it.  In  the  number  for  March^  are  no  less  than 
ten  columns^  consisting  of  two  long,  and,  we  believe,  considered 
very  valuable  articles;  and  these  taken,  too,  from  our  March  (!) 
number,  which  appeared  but  a  week  or  two  previous.  From  the 
conmiencement  of  the  January  number  to  the  last  one  published 
(October),  there  has  appeared  no  less  than  thirteen  articles  from 
our  work,  making  yj/iy-iwo  columns  of  matter  in  the  Farmer.    At 

Ssge  167  and  102,  are  two  articles  by  our  correspondents,  signed 
unius  and  S.  Pond,  copied  without  any  acknowledgement;  and 
these  have  been  the  rounds  of  the  agricultural  papers  throughout 
the  country,  credited  to  the  J^ew  York  Farmer.  The  last  num- 
ber for  October  contains  four  articles,  from  our  magazine,  for 
the  previous  month,  taking  up  twelve  columns^  which  is  nearly  one 
half  the  original  matter  in  our  September  number. 

Of  the  ungenerousness  of  such  a  course,  we  are  certain  the 
conductors,  if  they  at  once  reflect,  must  be  convinced.  In  re- 
gard to  those  articles  copied  without  acknowledgement,  they 
must  be  aware  that  it  is  deceiving  the  public  to  call  that  original 
which  has  already  appeared  in  another  work.     To  copy  from 
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one  magazine  mto  another,  is  perfectly  just  and  fair,  provided  the 
one  quoted  from  has  been  for  some  timf  before  the  public:  but 
to  fill  the  pages  of  a  magazine  with  extracts  from  another  that  has 
just  appeared,  is  not  only  unjust  but  absolutely  wrong;  any  one 
who  knows  tUe  trouble  of  preparing  an  original  manuscript  for 
publication,  is  aware  that  it  is  quite  another  thing  from  copying 
from  that  which  is  already  printed. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  language  of  Mr.  Loudon,  in 
a  review  of  a  cotemporary  work,  '*  Supposing,"  he  says,  **it 
were  lawful  to  copy  the  greater  part  of  one  magazine,  just  after 
its  appearance,  into  another  magazine  sold  at  the  same  price;  it  is 
evident  that,  while  the  magazine  containing  original  matter  was 
losing,  the  other  which  copied  from  it  would  be  making  a  hand* 
some  profit.  The  losing  magazine  would  have  no  alternative  but 
to  give  up  appearing,  or  to  adopt  the  practice  of  the  other,  and 
to  take  its  articles  ready  prepared,  from  some  other  published 
work.  Both  magazines,  in  consequence  of  this,  would  be  ren- 
dered almost  worthless  to  the  public.^' 

We  hope  we  have  said  enough  to  convince  the  conductors  of 
the  JVew  York  Farmer^  that  the  course  which  they  have  pursued 
is  both  illiberal  and  unjust;  illiberal — to  extract  so  largely  from 
our  magazine, — and  unjust  in  doing  so  without  giving  due  ac- 
knowledgment for  the  same.  We  hope  for  the  future  that  such 
a  practice  will  be  discontinued.  We  care  not  how  many  horti- 
ctdtural  periodicals  are  projected:  ours  was  the  first  which  has 
succeeded  in  the  country,  and  we  hope,  by  a  continuance  of  the 
same  care  and  attention  which  haa  heretofore  secured  it  favor,  to 
make  it  superior  to  any  other  that  may  be  published. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.    Domeitic  NoHee$. 

Qladlohu  nataliruis, — This  species  with  me  has  done  wonders.  It 
sent  up  three  spikes  about  four  feet  high  ;  one  with  thirteen  flowers, 
the  other  two  with  twelve  flowers  each,  besides  a  lateral  branch,  with 
three  or  four  flowers  or  more.  It  ripened  plentv  of  apparently  perfect 
seeds,  which  I  planted  as  soon  as  ripe. — Your  8,  Jtf.  A,  Jr.,  Athens,  Oa,, 
Jhuput  39(A,  1836. 

Glad^olui  Itnei^tuB, — This  plant  is  very  exactly  figured  and  colored  in 
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RedouHf  as  a  variety  under  that  name:  but  is  probably  Tritdnia  line^ta 
of  LfOudon's  Eneyelopadia  of  Plants,  My  G.  Wats6nttw  answers  iwell 
to  the  technical  description,  but  does  not  exactly  agree  in  color  with 
Redovh  :  the  leaves  are  very  singular,  and  it  is  altogether  a  very  grace- 
ful and  desirable  plant.    Wats6n»a  Merikna  has  flowered  finely. — lb. 

Annaryllicem. — Did  not  one  of  your  correspondents  promise  a  list  of 
such  species  and  varieties  of  this  family  as  require  to  be  kept  dormant 
for  a  tune,  to  ensure  flowering?  1  want  much  to  see  it:  1  have  a  very 
pretty  collection,  but  several  are  too  shy  of  flowering  for  all  my  art — 
especially  Griff'inia  hyacintha. — Yours j  W,^  September,  1886. 

Cyclamen  pirsieum, — Two  or  three  roots  of  tnis  species  of  cyclaxnen 
stood  out,  during  all  last  winter,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  S.  Walker,  of 
Roxbury,  without  protection  of  any  kind,  other  than  that  aflbrded  by 
the  snow.  They  have  thrown  up  vigorous  leaves,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
roots  get  stron^r,  will  probably  flower.  Mr.  Walker  thinks  that  by 
treating  jplants  in  this  way,  if  they  continue  to  endure  our  severe  win- 
ters, theur  season  of  flowering  may  be  reversed,  and  the  blossoms  ap- 
pear in  early  spring,  instead  of  their  usual  time^  when  growing  in  pots, 
m  October  and  November. — Conds, 


Art.  IL    ReWospectwe  Criticism. 


Seolojahidriwn  offieindrwn  not  a  rediscovery, — On  the  389th  page  of 
No.  XXII.  of  your  Magazine,  Messrs.  Conductors,  it  is  observ^  by 
your  valuable  corresponcfent  that  this  rare  fern  had  lately  been  rediscov- 
ered by  Prof.  Torrey,  at  Chittengo  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  that  previously  it 
had  not  been  seen  by  any  botanist  since  first  found  and  described  by 
Pursh.  The  accuracy  of  this  last  named  and  distinguished  botanist  had 
therefore  been  questioned  ;  and  Beck,  in  his  "  J^Toro  of  Northern  and 
Middle  States,^'  thinks  it  very  singular  that  Pursh  should  have  only  ob- 
served it  in  this  country.  I  however  find  it  in  Riddell's  ^* Synopsis  of  the 
Flora  of  the  Western  States,**  sp.  No.  1755,  as  growing  in  shady  woods 
and  rocky  situations  about  Louisville,  though  quoted  with  a  query;  and 
what  is  of  still  greater  importance  and  puts  the  matter  beyond  doubt, 
Nuttall,  in  his  ^^  Genera  ofN,  A,  Plants,**  tells  us,  that  he  has  seen  it  liv- 
ing ^"  V.  v.>^)  ^'mthe  western  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the 
crevices  of  calcareous  rocks,"  &c.  In  justice  to  this  exceUent  botanist 
and  to  truth,  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  endeavor  to  correct  a  seem- 
ing mistake  on  the  subject.— J.  L.  JR. 

Q^ere» — ^What  are  the  specific  characters  and  distinctions  by  which  Dr. 
Graham's  Poins^ttui  pulch^rrima  and  Raffinesque's  Pleurad^naeoccinea 
(its  synonyme),  is  separated  from  the  Linnsean  jSuphdrbia.^  £As  soon 
as  our  English  botanical  periodicals  reach  us,  in  one  of  which  this  is  fig- 
ured, our  correspondent  shall  be  furnished  with  the  requisite  informa- 
tion, of  which  at  present  we  are  as  ignorant  as  himself. — Conds.'l 
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Art.  III.    Massachuietti  Horticultural  Society, 

Saturday y  September  ^lAth,  We  gave  an  accoimt  of  the  fruits  and  flo  w- 
•«r8  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  in  our  last.  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  chosen  at  this  meeting,  viz: — Elijah  Yose,  president;  E.  Bartlett, 
Jonathan  Winship,  S.  A.  Shurtleff  and  John  Prince,  vice-presidents;  Wil- 
liam Worthington,  treasurer :  Robert  Treat  Paine,  corresponding  secre- 
tary ;  E.  Weston,  Jr.,  recording  secretary  ;  John  Lewis  Kussell,  A.M., 
professor  of  botany  and  vegetable  physioloin^ :  T.  W.  Harris,  M.  D., 
professor  of  entomology  ;  J.  W.  Webster,  M.  D.,  professor  of  horticul- 
tural chemistry.  Various  committees  on  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables, 
were  also  chosen. 

October  Ist, — Exhibited.  From  S.  Sweetser,  dahlias,  viz:  Countess 
of  Liverpool,  King  of  the  Velio  ws,  Loveley's  Earl  Grey;  Widnall's  Per- 
fection, Lady  Grey,  King  of  the  Whites,  National  Guest,  Widnall's 
Clio,  I'Inapproachable,  Maid  of  the  Mill,  Springfield  Rival,  Granta, 
Queen  of  tne  dahlias.  Queen  of  Whites,  &c.  From  Hovev  &  Co.,  sev- 
eral yarieties,  including  Brown's  Desdemona,  Beauty  of  Cambridge, 
Urania,  Brewer's  Rival  King,  Widnall's  Venus,  Well's  Penelope,  Mrs. 
Wilkinson,  Dutchess  of  Buccleugh,  Metropolitan  Perfection,  Widnall's 
Hebe,  (.?)  Well's  Zarah,  and  Bnde  of  Abydos. 

Fruits:  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Marie  Louise  pears.  From  S.  Phil- 
brick,  Heathcot,  Duchess  d'Angouleme  pears.  From  S.  Downer,  wine 
apples.  From  S.  Pond,  plums,  name  unknown.  From  L.  B.  Grosve- 
Dor,  pears,  name  unknown.  From  John  Prince,  Easter  beurr^  pears. 
From  S.  U.  Johnson,  sweet  water  and  black  Hamburg  grapes.  From 
E.  R.  Tileston,  native  wild  grapes. 

October  Sth.^Exhtbited.  From  S.  Walker,  dahlias,  viz:— -WelPs 
Enchantress,  Beauty  of  Cambridge,  Priestley's  Enchantress,  Brown's 
Ophelia  and  Widnall's  Perfection  :  also,  fine  seedling  pansies.  From 
S,  B.  Johnson,  several  kinds  of  danlias.  From  Hovey  8c  Co.,  bouquets 
of  flowers. 

Fruits:  From  E.  Vose,  'Echasserie,  Andrews,  Johonnot,  long  green 
or  mouille  bouche  pears,  and  a  kind  the  name  unknovm.  From  Dr. 
Swan,  Medford,  a  pear,  the  name  unknown.  From  S.  Pond,  Violette 
knperatrice  theretofore  erroneously  called  Semiana)  plums,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  Cyddnia  jap6nica  or  Japan  pear;  also.  Julienne  ]>ears. 
From  Geo.  New  hall,  Tolman^s  sweeting,  and  several  other  varieties  of 
apples:  Brocas  bcrgamot  pears.  From  E.  Sharp,  Alexander  apples. 
October  Ibth. — Exhibited,  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  dahlias,  yiz : — Mrs. 
Wilkinson,  Erecta,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Rose  d' Amour,  and  Lad^ 
Orey.  From  S.  Sweetser,  Priestley's  Enchantress  and  Springfield  Ri- 
val dahlias.    From  Hovey  &.  Co.,  phloxes,  dahlias,  double  asters,  &c. 

Fruits:  From  S.  Pond,  Fulton  and  Johonnot  pear8>  and  Violette  Im- 
peratrice  plums.  From  S.  A.  Shurtleff',  Shurtleff''s  seedling  grapes. 
From  Dr.  Swan,  Andrew's  pears.  From  B.  Bartlett,  Dix  pears.  From 
S.  R.  Johnson,  white  sweet  water  and  black  Hamburg  grapes. 

October  3^. — Exhibited.  Fruits:  From  S.  Dovmer,  Seckel,  Passe 
Colmar,  Fulton,  Urbaniste,  Autumn  beurr^,  beurr^  Diel,  Duchess  d'- 
Angouleme and  Cumberland  pears ;  also,  snow  apples.  From  R.  Man- 
ning, belle  lucrative,  St.  Ghislain,  Saunder's  beurr^,  and  capsheaf 
pears  ;  also,  Italian  prunes.  From  S.  Pond,  Julienne,  Johonnot  and 
Fulton  pears,  and  a  kind  unknown.  From  E.  Vose,  Seckel,  Lewis, 
Heathcot,  Urbaniste,  Brocas  bergamot,  and  belle  lucrative  pears.  From 
Dr.  Burnet,  SouChboro',  Burnet  pears,  a  fine  native  fnut.  From  L 
Clapp,  South  Reading,  Piatt's  bergamot  pears,  and  two  yarieties  of  ap- 
ples. From  J.  Eu9tis,  York  russet  apples.  From  G.  Parsons,  Esq.^ 
Forler  apples. 
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RocU,  Tmben,  ^. 
Potatoes  : 

<»-«».f5SSs:!::::: 
«-»«»8<>".{?:j^'.:.: 


From    To 


^CtB. 


1  60 
62i 

1  75 
621 


Cabbagu,  Salads,  ^c, 

Cabbages  :  per  dozen, 

Savoys, 

Drumbead, 

Red, 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, , 

Celery,  per  root,. , 

Tomatoes,  per  half  peck,. 


Sqmuhei  attd  Pumpkina* 

Canada,  per  pound,... ...... 

.  Winter  crook  neck, per  pound. 
Liima,  per  pound,  •••..•*...■ 
Panijpik Ins,  each, 


2  25 
00 
50 


="'»»«.}?:;  bS:V:....|i 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  bushel,. .  1 
Tunups  : 

perbushd, 75 

Onions  : 

per  bushel 1  00 

3^^J  per  bunch.  ^ 

Beets,  per  bushel, 75 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 75 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 75 

Salsify,  per  bunch, 12^ 

Hors(»radish,  per  pound, 8 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 10 

JShaUots,  per  pound, 20 

XSarlic,  per  pound, 14 


60 
50 
00 
25 
8 

m 

25 


6 

4 

4 

Ilk 


«cts, 


1  75 
75 

2  00 
75 

2  50 
1  25 


1 
1 
1  00 

12i 
12J 


75 
00 
60 
60 
121 


7 
20 


Pot  and  SweH  Herbs, 

Parskiy,  per  half  peck,. . . 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch, . . . . 

Savory, per  bunch, 

Speanmnt,  per  bunch., . . . 


Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert : 
NewJP*?«^» 


From    To 


^cts. 

26 

17 

6 

6 

6 


,  per  bushel, 

N.  Y.  Pippins,  per  boihel,. . 

*<      per  peck, 

Pears  : 

Seckel,  per  half  peck, 

St.  Michaels,  per  half  peck, 
Wilkinson,  per  half  peck,. . 
Urfaaniste,  per  half  peck,.. . 

Fulton,  per  half  pedL, 

Brocas  Bergamot,  per  dosen. 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

Cranberries,  per  bushel,. . . 

Pine  Apples,  each, 

Grapes :  (hot-4ioose,)  pr  pound. 

Black  Hambui^,. ......... 

White  Sweet-water, .... 

Isabellas, 

Baiberries,  per  bushel,. ..  • 

o~*-.f?Sfe::::: 
^"".{?Ste:::::: 

Shaddooks,  each, 

Qiestnuts,  per  bushel, 

Walnuts,  per  bushel,.  .**... 
Almonds,  (sweet)  per  pound; 

Filberts,  per  pocmd, 

Castana, 


00 
00 
00 
60 

00 
75 
60 
60 
66 
60 
60 
60 
26 
60 
26 

60 
26 
25 
00 
00 
25 
00 

S* 

00 
25 
12 

4 
8 


$C«5. 


20 
12 
12 


250 
1  60 
1  60 


60 

00 

75 

76 

75 

76 

00 

200 

800 

500 

81k 

78 

1  60 

8  60 

00 

600 


500 

260 

14 

6 

€ 


Rbmarks.  The  unparalleled  severity  of  the  weather  duriDg  the  pre- 
sent autumn  up  to  this  date,  has  cut  short  the  crops  in  this  vicinity, 
in  many  instances;  cabbages  have  not  headed  so  well  bs  usual,  and  cau- 
liflowers, brocolis,  &c.  have  not  attained  to  a  large  size.  Of  potatoes 
there  is  not  a  large  supply.  Several  cargoes  have  arrived  Irom  the 
eastward,  but  they  have  all  been  taken  at  advanced  prices  firom  our 
last;  Eastports  are  quite  scarce  and  brinff  the  prices  in  our  quotations, 
by  the  Quantity.  Sweet  potatoes  are  tolerably  abundant,  fuid  of  fair 
size  ana  quantity.  Tunups  are  getting  scarce.  Onions  are  not  plenty, 
but  the  pnces  are  moderate.    Beets,  carrots,  and  parsnips,  have  cojoe 
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to  handi  though  not  in  bo  large  quantities  as  in  general.  Salsify  is 
more  eagerly  sought  after  thdn  heretofore.  Fine  rt^ishes  have  come 
to  hand  of  the  new  fall  crop. 

Of  cabbages  there  is  a  scanty  supply:  drumheads  and  red  cabbages 
are  very  scarce,  and  prices  high.  Caubflowers  are  not  plentiful.  let- 
tuces from  the  new  crop  are  brought  in  of  good  size.  Tomatoes  are 
nearly  all  gone.  Canada  squashes  are  scarce;  as  indeed  are  all  sorts: 
a  few  Limas  are  to  be  had  at  our  quotation;  no  West  Indias  have  yet 
arrived. 

Apples  are  tolerably  plenty  and  of  very  good  qualitjr.  New  York 
pippins,  from  New  York,  have  been  received  in  quantities.  Of  pears 
there  is  a  very  good  supply,  and  some  excellent  kinds  are  to  be  had. 
We  do  not  ever  before  recollect  of  seeing  so  many  fine  ones  in  the 
market;  we  have  noticed  Fulton's,  ^kels,  Wilkinson's,  the  Brocas 
bergamot,  Urbaniste,  Andrews,  Capiaumont,  Heathcot,  &c.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  find  these  taking  the  place  of  the  St.  Michaels,  althougn  we 
refpcet  that  some  measures  are  not  taken  by  fruit  growers  to  restore 
this  excellent  pear  to  its  original  character;  those  received  from  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  are  beautiful.  Quinces  are  not  plentiful.  Cran- 
berries ard  exceedingly  scarce,  and  prices  very  high.  Watermelons  are 
all  gone.  Grapes  are  tolerably  abundant;  IsabeUas  have  not  ripened 
well  this  season.  Chestnuts  and  walnuts  of  the  new  crop  have  come  to 
band;  the  former  are  very  scarce :  the  early  frosts  have  ripened  them 
prematurely;  those  received  were  from  Philadelphia.  Yo%ar$,  Jtf.  T., 
October  33, 18d6. 


Art.  v.    Meteorological  Notice, 

FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


September  was  rather  a  dry  and  cool  month.  Up  to  nearly  the  las^ 
of  it  there  were  only  one  or  two  very  b'^ht  showers.  There  were  also 
several  very  cool  nights,  accompanied  with  some  frost  in  low  situations; 
on  the  night  of  the  6th,  vegetation  was  wholly  destroyed  by  its  severity, 
in  many  places.  The  night  of  the  39th  was  so  cold,  as  to  kill  all  ten- 
der plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.    Prevailing  vrinds,  easterly. 

Thermometer. — Mean  temperature,  56*^  30'-^highest,  88°;  lowest, 
29°  above  zero. 

Winds.— N.  two  days— N.  E.  six— E.  eight— S.  five— S.  W.  four— 
W.  four— N.  W.  one  day. 

Force  of  the  Wind. — Brisk,  twelve  days— light,  eighteen  days. 

Character  of  the  Weather.— Fiixt,  ten  days— Fair,  eight  days— 
Cloudt,  twelve  days. 

Showery y  one  day— JMwty,  two  days— J?«t»y,  five  days. 
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MONTHLY    CALENDAR 

OF 

HORTICULTURE  AND  FLORICULTURE^ 

FOR  NOVEMBER. 


FRUIT   BEPARTMENT. 


Fruit  Trees  may  yet  be  transplanted  successfiilly — ^if  this  work  is 
well  done,  the  trees  will  flourish  as  well  the  ensuing  season  as  if  it  uras 
performed  in  the  spring. 

Grape  Vines  in  the  open  air  should  be  pruned  of  their  superflaous 
wood,  out  not  cut  to  their  final  shortness.  Vines  in  the  green-house  or 
grapery  will  now  be  dropping  their  leaves:  these  should  be  picked  up 
eyery  day  and  carried  out  of  the  house.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  they  may  be  pruned  to  their  proper  length. 

Strawberry  beds  snould  be  protected  with  a  light  covering  of  straw  or 
leaves,  if  the  plants  have  not  acuuired  strength. 

Fruit  trees,  of  all  kinds,  should  now  be  guarded  against  the  aggress  ct 
the  grubs  of  the  canker  worm. 

Peach  trees,  budded,  in  pots,  should  be  removed  to  the  cellar  in  se- 
vere weather. 

Raspberry  plants y  upon  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  should  be  laid 
down  and  covered  with  coarse  manure  or  leaves. 

FLOWER   DEPAATlfEirT.. 

Chrysanihemums,  in  pots,  will  now  require  an  abundance  of  water, 
as  they  wiU  be  expanding  their  flower  buds. 

Dahlia  roots:  tnese  should  be  taken  up  this  month,  and  laid  away  in 
a  dry  cellar,  out  of  the  danger  of  all  frost. 

Hyacinths,  nardssxtseSy  Src:  finish  planting  all  sorts  by  the  15th  of  the 
month,  if  possible :  after  this  time  they  are  weakened  by  remaining  out 
of  the  ground. 

Ten^week  stocks,  raised  in  September,  must  now  be  sheltered  in 
frames:  give  air  every  fine  day. 

Auriewas:  protect  these  in  frames,  and  give  very  little  water  during 
the  cold  weather. 

Mignonette  plants  must  receive  attention,  and  have  plenty  of  air. 

Gladioluses,  ixias,  sparaxises  and  other  cape  bulbs,  should  be  plant- 
ed this  month. 

China  roses:  repot  them  where  it  has  not  yet  been  done. 

Annual  seeds:  nnish  sowing  all  the  kinds  this  month. 

Carnation  layers:  protect  these  in  a  frame,  by  planting  them  in  pots, 
or  setting  them  close  together  in  the  soil,  within  tne  frame. 

Cactuses:  give  these  water  very  sparingly  at  this  season,  unless  the 
plants  are  standing  in  the  stove  or  hot-house. 

Camellias  should  now  receive  liberal  supplies  of  water,  and  if  warm 
sunny  weather  ensues,  a  washing  over  the  tops  with  a  syringe,  once  or 
twice  a  week.     Sow  the  seeds  now. 

Tree  patonies:  let  those  plants  in  pots  stand  out  until  very  severe 
weather,  unless  it  is  desired  to  have  the  flowers  open  early  in  the  sea- 
son ;  in  this  case  they  may  be  removed  to  the  green-house. 

Oxalisesy  of  the  spring  flowering  kinds,  should  be  planted  this  month. 
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Art.  I.  Some  Remarks  on  the  OxalU,  as  vorthy  of  General 
CuUivaHony  A*c.  By  John  Lewis  Russell^  A.  M.,  Prof, 
of  Bot.  and  Veg.  Physiol,  to  the  Mass.  Hort.  Spc. 

Now  is  the  season  for  some  of  the  earlier  autumnal  ozalises  to 
be  in  flower,  and  for  others  of  the  winter  blooming  species  to  be 
in  an  active  state  of  preparation  for  adorning  our  parlor  windows, 
and  the  front  lights  of  our  p-een-houses.  Perhaps  there  can  be 
no  species  of  elegant  cultivated  plants  which  are  so  desirable, 
from  their  variety  and  exquisite  beauty,  than  these  general  in- 
habitants of  tropical  and  temperate  climes.  Very  many  of  the 
most  interesting,  and,  by  far,  the  most  beautiful,  are  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  have  been  long  introduced  and 
known  to  collections  of  merit  and  of  taste.  But  while  for  more 
general  cultivation,  the  fragrant  hyacbth,  the  gorgeous  tulip,  the 
pretty  crocus  and  the  pale  nodding  snow  drop,  have  been  select- 
ed,  to  serve  as  reminiscences  of  the  charms  of  Flora,  at  a  season 
when  the  apparent  desolation  of  winter  shuts  from  our  sight  the 
varied  landscape  of  smiling  green  and  of  party-colored  foliage — 
the  lovely  oralis  is  scarcely  permitted  to  lend  its  gentle  aid,  and, 
by  the  brightness  of  its  corols,  to  assist  in  the  dissipation  of  the 
gloom  which  the  season  brings  to  some  too  sensitive  minds. 
Winter  is  pleasant  indeed,  and  its  peculiar  charms  impressive. 
It  is  something  more;  for  there  is  a  magnificence  and  grandeur 
in  its  operations.  But  the  florist  is  well  content  to  admire  its 
peculiarities  by  themselves,  and  would  fain  excuse  its  too  intrud- 
mg  presence  into  his  own  domains.  He  would  prefer  to  see  the 
sun  sparkling  on  the  deeply  tinted  sepals  of  the  crimson  and 
crystalline  amaryllis,  than  glittering  in  transparent  diamonds,  in  fa- 
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^  cettes  beyond  the  lapidary's  skill,  in  every  frozen  dew-drop  un* 
der  his  feet.  The  minutest  floret  of  a  foreign  clime,  the  mild 
eye  of  a  single  pansy,  *'  freaked  with  jet,"  would  afford  a  deeper 
thrill  of  pleasure,  than  a  forest  hung  in  pendant  crystals  of  pellu* 
cid  ice. 

This  admiration  for  the  truly  beautiful  and  delicate  in  nature 
insensibly  produces  a  corresponding  sensation  on  the  heart,  while 
at  the  sune  time  it  is  nowise  averse  to  a  proper  estimation  of 
the  grander  and  more  majestic.  One  may  thus  admire  the  splen- 
dor of  a  thunder-storm,  with  all  the  sublime  phenomena  which 
accompany  it,  but  he  will  be  more  and  oftener  delighted  with  the 
rich  effulgence  of  a  western  sky,  or  the  mild  radiance  of  the 
silent  and  solitary  evening  star,  the  precursor  of  the  other  and 
myriad  luminaries  of  heaven. 

"Who  loves  a  garden,  loves  a  green-house  too,"  says  Cowper, 
who  seems  to  have  found,  in  nature,  charms  and  trudis  which 
society  nor  the  world  did  not  afford.  To  this  sentiment  we  may 
acid,  that  the  lover  of  the  garden,  in  the  lieu  of  the  green-house, 
loves  the  humble  substitute  of  a  sunny  window,  in  whose  broad 
and  clear  panes,  a  few  choice  exotics  may  flourish  and  smile  in 
the  very  face  of  the  wintry  storm  without.  To  unite  variety 
with  beauty  is  his  aim.  Plants  of  humbler  growth  and  of  vivid 
colors  are  therefore  most  likely  to  be  selected.  The  deep  ever- 
green foUage  and  varied  flowers  of  the  favorite  camellia  are  pro- 
minent in  this  parlor  cultivation.  Requiring,  comparatively,  bui 
a  small  portion  of  light  and  sun,  they  may  be  made  to  give  way, 
and  modestly  to  retire  from  the  front  of  the  sashes,  that  the 
smaller  and  more  sensitively  affected  individuals  can  enjoy  the 
frill  benefits  of  their  appropriate  situation.  Now  one  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  more  beautiful  and  elegant  group  for  a  parlor  window 
than  such  an  union  of  a  few  fine  camellias,  blooming  behind  and 
overtopping  a  number  of  Cape  oxalises,  with,  perhaps,  a  favorite 
hyacinth,  a  golden  mimulus,  or  a  delicate  gilia,  to  heighten  and 
complete  the  effect  of  such  a  combination  of  beauty,  grace  and 
value. 

Most  of  the  oxalises  are  bulbous  rooted  plants.  Their  culti- 
vation is  extremely  simple.  Some  of  those  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  are  autumnal,  though  most,  winter  blooming  spe- 
cies. Of  the  former,  O'xalis  rubella,  with  beautiful  rose-colored 
flowers  and  long  prostrate  stems,  and  another  commonly  known 
as  0.  pentaphylla,  though  we  think  only  a  variety  of  O.  rubella, 
with  lilac  or  pale  purple  flowers,  and  of  the  same  habit,  may  be 
recommended  for  elegance  and  beauty.  The  O'xalis  pentaphylla 
of  Sims,  having  quite  distinct  characters,  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
this  individual  kind  is  either  a  variety  or  else  a  misnomer.  Of 
the  smaller  winter  flowerers,  we  know  none  so  unique  and  pretty 
as  O.  versicolor,  scarcely  four  inches  in  height,  and  abundant  in 
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flowers.  The  imder  surface  of  its  petak  being  crimson,  and  the 
inner  pure  white,  a  most  elegant  appearance,  unlike  that  of  anj 
other  species,  occurs  when  unexpanded;  the  usual  curvature  of 
each  petal  presenting  a  line  of  pure  white,  in  contrast  with  the 
fine  exterior. 

For  a  constant  bloom,  during  several  months,  none  affords 
such  beauty  as  the  0.  rosacea,  whose  very  large  rosy  flowers 
are  deeply  embosomed  in  its  dark-green  and  ciliated  foliage;  tmd 
yet  more  conspicuous  for  an  elongated  peduncle,  is  0.  Bowi^, 
also  with  rosy  flowers,  but  in  three's  and  five's,  instead  of  only 
one.  There  is  certainly  no  species  which  has  attracted  our  at- 
tention and  admiration  like  this.  Its  peduncle  is  quite  longh- 
and, literally  crowded  with  these  noble  flowers,  it  presents  a  very 
fine  appearance.  A  beautiful  yellow  or  pale  sulphur-colored 
species  we  have,  m  O.  c6mua,  usually  and  erroneously  called, 
in  this  vioinity,  O.  caprina.  The  flowers  of  this  species  are  not 
very  4arge,  but  numerous,  and  supported  in  a  graceful  manner  on 
a  long  and  somewhat  pendant  peduncle.  A  curious  garden  va« 
riety  is  often  seen,  which  is  double;  but  beauty  is  here  evidentlv 
sacrificed  for  singularity.  For  a  continual,  it  may  almost  be  ado* 
ed,  perpetual  flowerer  (at  least  as  perpetual  as,  and  more  so  than, 
some  roses,  which  bear  that  trivial  and  distinctive  name),  may 
be  mentioned  the  tuberous  rooted  O'xalis  multifldra,  which  we 
have  had  in  constant  bloom  for  five  months  past,  and  at  this  mo* 
ment  b  covered  with  its  dark  rose-colored  corols,  and  an  exu- 
berance of  young  buds. 

Some  of  these  pretty  plants  are  singular  for  foliage.  The 
pmne^like  leaflets  of  O.  flabellifdiia  has  suggested  its  trivial  name, 
resembling  a  folded  and  expanded  fan.  This  is  a  brief  flowering 
species,  with  yellow  blossoms.  Many  are  downy,  as  the  O. 
lan^ta. 

Several  North  American  species  are  interesting,  both  firom  their 
intrinsic  beauty  and  manner  of  growth.  In  deep,  rich,  moist 
and  shady  situations,  especially  in  the  western  states,  we  find  a 
pretty  bulbous  species  with  violet  flowers,  O.  violkcea.  In  the 
fissures  of  the  decayed  tnmks  of  our  prostrate  forest  trees,  pene- 
tratrog  with  their  small  and  beaded  roots,  and  delighting  in  the 
deep  and  cool  shade,  we  find  (he  pretty  O.  Acetos611a,  having 
large. white  flowers  delicately  striped  with  red.  Both  these  little 
gems  of  our  native  forests  will  flourish  when  transported  mto  our 
gardens,  if  allowed  shady  and  retired  situations.  We  have  had 
them  thriving  without  any  extra  care  for  several  successive  years. 

*Of  the  genuine  OxalideoB  are  two  remarkable  exceptions  in 
the  genera  Bi6phyttim  and  Averrhda.  The  leaves  of  the  former 
are  irritable,  collapsing  on  the  touch.  The  latter,  of  which  there 
^are  two  species,  differs  in  being  arborescent.  A.  Bilimbi  is  the 
cucumber  tree  of  Goa,  and  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the  East 
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Indies  OB  account  of  its  firoit,  which  resembles  m  smtll  cucumber, 
of  intense  acidity,  and  cannot  be  eaten  raw,  but  is  prepared  as  a 
consenre.  The  flowers  of  A.  Carambdla  are  of  a  violet  purple; 
the  fruit  b  pale  yellow,  and  of  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg,  agreea- 
bly acid.  This  last  mentioned  species  is  equally  sensitive  as  is 
Bt6ph}rtum  sensitivum  Dee. 

The  oxalides  are  peculiarly  acid  plants.  From  O.  Acetos^Ua 
was  formerly  extracted  that  valuable  article,  oxalic  acid;  until 
Scheele  discovered  that  sugar,  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  afforded 
a  much  more  economical  process. 

Botanists  have  gready  differed,  respecting  the  group  Or  natu- 
ral order  under  which  the  oxalides  occur.  Thus  Lindley  and 
De  Candolle  place  them  by  themselves  as  Oxalides,  thou^  the 
htter  hints  that  they  have  an  alliance  with  Zygophylle«.  Adopt- 
ing the  opinion  of  M.  Auguste  de  St.  Hiliare,  A.  Richard  unites 
into  one  family  the  Oxalides,  Tropedlee,  Linkcec,  and  Gera* 
nikces  of  De  Candolle,  and  his  own  Balsamines,  under  the  title 
of  Geraniiices,  of  the  first  named  author. 

A  word  on  the  method  of  growing  them.  Success  depends 
on  the  proper  soil,  abundance  of  light,  sun,  and  moisture.  A 
large  proportion  of  sand,  not  too  fine,  with  leaf-mould,  will  make 
a  light  and  rich  compost,  through  which  the  water  will  permeate 
freely.  .  Supply  them  with  abundance  of  moisture  when  in  a 
growing  state,  and  on  the  dessication  of  the  foliage,  in  the  spring, 
remove  the  bulbs  firom  the  pots,  and  keep  them  dry  until  the  next 
autumn.  The  flowers  expand  in  the  bright  sun,  but  in  a  dull 
day  they  may  be  artificially  opened,  by  placing  the  pots  in  a  warm 
situation  before  the  fire,  taking  due  care  that  the  heat  be  not  too 
peat.  It  is  said  that  the  petals  of  the  crocus  will  thus  expand 
m  i\m  bright  Ught  of  a  lamp;  but  for  several  successive  times  the 
oxalis  will  thus  expand  its  flowers  and  close  them  again,  even  in 
tlie  erening,  as  it  is  placed  near  to,  or  removed  from,  the  mflu* 
ence  of  a  constant  and  uniform  warmth. 


An  II.     CfUUare  qf  the  Pie  Plant,  or  Rkulwrb  {Rkeum  pom- 
Hemm).    By  Edwaed  Saters.    Newark,  New  Jersey. 

The  pie  rhubarb  is  one  of  the  best  known  substitnteb  for 
green  goosebery  Uni$^  m  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  and  by 
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many  persons  is  greatly  preferrecbin  wholesomeness  and  flavor. 
•  This  excellent  vegetable  has  been  much  cultivated  in  the  vicini- 
ties of  large  cities,  in  most  conntries,  where  it  has  always  found 
a  steady  and  ready  demand,  as  a  market  vegetable,  and  in  private 
^dens  it  is  always  the  first  consideration. 

Culture  and  tnanagement. — The  rhubarb  is  of  easy  culture, 
and  very  hardy,  which  renders  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  cli- 
mate. It  may  be  propagated  either  by  seed  or  cuttings.  The' 
seed  may  be  sown  early  in  the  spring,  on  a  west  Sorder,  in  drills, 
eighteen  inches  apart,  and  managed  in  the  usual  way  of  culture: 
the  ]dants  will  be  of  a  sufficient  size  to  remove  into  a  stationary 
bed,  in  the  month  of  October,  which  is  the  best  time  for  planting 
rhubarb.  The  method  I  have  generally  followed,  and  ^und  to 
answer  best,  in  making  new  plantations,  is,  by  dividing  the  old 
roots  or  crowns,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  set  iias  one  or  more 
eyes.  These  sets  I  plant  in  nursery  rows,  two  feet  apart,  and 
one  foot  from  each  other  in  the  rows,  in  the  spring,  and  remove 
them  into  their  stationary  bed  in  the  fall. 

Preparing  and  planting. — The  ground  intended  should  be 
well  prepared  by  manuring  and  trenching,  as  the  rhubarb  re- 
quires  deep  rich  soil;  this  done,  the  bed  may  be  divided  into 
rows  four  feet  apart  each  way,  and  at  the  angles  the  soil  may 
be  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  into  which  may  be 
planted  one  large  root  entire,  which  is  to  be  covered  with  at  least 
Ottlf  of  a  wheelbarrow  of  well  rotted  manure,  when  the  surface 
may  be  levelled.  The  after  mauageraent  of  rhubarb  requires 
good  culture,  as  manuring,  keeping  clean,  &c.  If  the  plants  are 
slightly  protected,  in  the  fall,  with  a  quanity  of  manure,  they  will 
be  benefited,  and  will  come  forward  earlier  in  the  spring;  the 
manure  will  also  strengthen  their  roots. 

The  routine  planting  of  the  rhubarb  should  be  every  three 
years,  as  young  plants  always  produce  the  most  tender  stalks  or 
coies.  The  method  I  have  adopted,  is,  to  take  up  one  third  of 
my  bed  every  year,  by  which  I  always  keep  up  a  good  succes* 
sioD  of  young  plants.  Yours, 

Edward  Saters. 
'  JV^eiMirJb,  Jf.  J.y  18S«. 
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Aet.  in.  Programme  of  a  Prize  of  one  thousand  Ftanesj  offered 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  J  by  means  of  a  repetition  of  the  Experiments  of  Van 
J)fonSj  and  also  by  any  other  Method  pursued  with  Seeds,  the 
Improvement  of  the  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears,  Translated 
by  A.  J.  D.. 

Our  worthy  colleague,  M.  Poiteau,  with  his  usual  talent,  has 
deyeloped  the  theory  of  Professor  Van  Mons,  on  the  ameliora- 
tion of  fruits;  particularly  apples  and  pears.  According  to  this 
learned  Belgian  pomologist,  we  are  not  to  endeavor  to  obtaio 
new  varieties  by  means  of  the  graft,  that  method  only  serving  to 
propagate  the  qualities  already  acquired.  Such  is  tbe  universal 
opinion  upon  this  point;  every  one  is  also  agreed  that  the  creation 
of  new  varieties  can  only  take  place  by  means  of  the  seed.  We 
have  likewise  thought,  until  this  time,  that  success  would  follow 
with  greater  certamty,  if  the  seeds  planted  were  gathered  directly 
from  the  most  improved  varieties. 

According  to  M.  Van  Mons,  on  the  contrary,  by  sowing  seeds 
of  fruits  already  in  an  ameliorated  state,  we  can  only  obtain  wild 
or  nearly  wild  varieties,  which,  however,  after  successive  genera- 
tions, will  produce  fruits  progressively  ameliorated.  It  is  there- 
fore by  sowing  the  seeds  of  fruits,  which  have  in  this  way  re- 
turned to  their  original  or  primitive  state,  that  we  shall  begin  to 
discover  some  improvement  which  will  be  more  increased  and 
decided  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  generations:  which  fol- 
lows  necesarily,  as  the  first  sowings  produce  only  wild  or  indif- 
ferent fruit.  The  seeds  of  these  last  produce  trees,  tbe  fruit  of 
which  show  symptoms  of  improvement — the  next  generaUon 
give  still  more  ameliorated  fruit,  and  so  on  continually. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  horticulturist,  according  to  M. 
Van  Mons'  tiieory,  ought  not  to  expect  to  obtain  at  once  an  ex- 
cellent new  variety.  Nature  demands  a  longer  period:  her  grand 
principles  are  patience  and  time. 

Following  M.  Van  Mons'  practice,  the  trees  of  the  first  sow- 
ing must  be  cultivated  with  care,  and  those  especially,  "  which 
exhibit  a  handsome  form,  a  smooth  and  shining  bark,  branches 
regularly  distributed  and  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  tree, 
young  wood  striate,  a  little  twisted,  breaking  short  without 
splinters,  the  wood  large  and  short,  thorns  long,  shoots  furnished 
with  plump  well  formed  buds  throughout  their  whole  length,  buds 
reddish  or  grey,  lying  close  and  not  diverging,  leaves  smooth, 
borne  upon  footstaUcs  rather  long,  the  young  ones  remaining  erect 
like  the  shoots  for  a  long  time,  the  lower  ones  hangmg  down  and 
somewhat  hollowed  in  their  outlines." 
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When  this  first  generation  produces  its  first  crop,  we  should 
gather  the  firuit  before  it  is  quite  ripe,  and  allow  it  to  mature  in 
the  fruit-room.  The  seeds  contained  must  be  sown  to  produce 
another  race,  to  be  treated  like  the  last,  and  this  successive  re- 
production must  be  continued  during  five,  six,  and  seven  genera- 
tions. After  that  period  has  elapsed,  we  may  confidently  hope 
to  obtain  new  and  delicious  fruits  which  may  then  be  preserved 
by  means  of  grafts,  and  may  be  still  farther  improved  by  succes- 
sive sowings. 

Such  succinctly  is  the  theory  of  M.  Van  Mons:  a  protracted 
method,  as  it  demands  the  care  and  attention  of  the  culturist  dur- 
ing thirty-five  or  forty  years.  But  the  society  will  not  under- 
take to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  its  merits,  especially  after  so* 
many  successful  results  in  the  hands  of  its  originator,  without 
having  made  experiments  upon  it.  Reasoning  from  analogy,  we 
would  be  disposed  to  believe  that  the  seeds  of  fruits  already  amelio- 
rated, ought  to  produce,  in  a  short  time,  and  with  more  certainty, 
varieties  of  superior  quality  to  those  we  now  possess.  But  as 
the  society  is  aware  that  the  operations  of  nature  are  often  con- 
trary to  what  appears  in  conformity  with  our  reason,  and  as  there 
has  been  generally  remarked  a  rapid  and  lamentable  decay,  or  at 
least  deterioration  of  some  varieties  of  fruit,  formerly  more  cele- 
brated, it  appeals  to  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  horticulturists, 
and  urges  them  to  undertake  the  experiments  pointed  out  by  M. 
Van  Mons,  and,  also,  to  carry  on  experiments  with  the  seeds  of 
pears  and  apples,  anciently  ameliorated.  The  Society  especial- 
ly desires  that  experimenters  should  give  their  attention  to  those 
varieties^  the  fruit  of  which  comes  to  maturity  latest  in  the  season. 

The  society  flatters  itself,  that  among  the  numerous  practical 
horticulturists,  fortunately  numbered  in  its  members,  an  interest 
will  be  excited  to  make  a  series  of  comparative  experiments; 
which  will  present  results  equally  attracting  and  instructive.  It 
is  desirable; 

That  there  be  a  diversity  in  the  methods  of  sowing  the  seed, 
and  subsequent  culture; 

That  the  experimenters  should  be  prepared  to  verify  all  the 
facts  and  observations  elicited  in  the  course  of  these  expeifiments; 

That  they  should  submit  the  varieties  resulting  from  their  ex- 
periments to  the  influence  of  different  kinds  of  grafting,  and  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  the  best  stock  for  grafting  upon; 

And  that  they  make  a  full  statement  of  their  methods  and  the 
results  to  the  society. 

To  forward  these  desirable  objects  the  society  ofiers  a  prize 
of  1000  francs,  to  be  awarded  in  1847,  to  any  one  of  the  com- 
petitors who  shall  present  the  best  fruits,  either  of  pears  or  ap- 
I>le8,  obtained  from  seed^  which  shall  be  found  to  be  new  and  dis- 
tinct varieties  hitherto  unknown;  the  whole  to  be  accompanied 
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with  a  memcire  and  the  necessary  proofs  and  aodientications, 
coDtaining  details  of  the  culture  bestoWed  upon  the  trees,  the 
origin  of  the  seeds  taken  from  wild  stocks  or  improved  varieties, 
stating  distinctly  the  result  of  every  variety;  the  various  accidents 
experienced  during  their  growth;  the  methods  employed  to  force 
the  seedlings  to  a  speedy  production  of  fruit — such  as  annular  or 
semi-annular  mcisions,  twisting  the  branches,  grafting  of  all  kinds, 
or  any  other  means  already  known,  or  of  their  invention:  and, 
6nally,  the  number  of  generations  that  have  served  to  ameliorate 
the  fruit,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  the  trees  have 
been  cultivated.  These  documents  and  specimens  of  the  fruits 
must  be  forwarded  to  the  society  free  of  expense,  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1846.  The  competitors  must  inform  the  society  of 
their  intention  to  compete  for  the  prize,  at  the  latest,  on  the  1st 
of  June,  1846,  in  order  that  the  trees  and  fruits  may  be  acknowl* 
edged  before  the  end  of  the  same  year. 

The  specimens  of  fruit  should  be  accompanied  with  branches 
suitable  for  grafts  of  each,  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the 
society,  in  order  that  they  may  receive  a  place  m  their  coUec- 

^^^°**  Rendu,  Reporter. 

Aofe  by  the  translator. — We  have  placed  the  above  article 
before  the  readers  of  this  Magazine,  both  as  a  specimen  of  the 
zeal  which  actuates  foreign  horticultural  societies,  and  as  ex- 
hibiting to  readers,  not  already  familiar  with  the  subject,  a  con- 
densed view  of  the  theory,  for  the  production  of  new  fruits,  of 
the  justly  celebrated  Professor,  Van  Mons,  of  Belgium.  To 
the  successful  practical  results  of  this  theory,  numbers,  as  well 
as  ourselves,  in  this  country,  who  are  in  possession  of  the  deli- 
cious new  pears  originated  by  him,  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
indefatigable  perseverance  of  M.  Van  Mons,  now  in  a  venerable 
old  age,  during  the  whole  of  his  lifetime,  for  a  great  number  of 
most  excellent  and  valuable  fruits.  But  we  will  take  it  upon  us 
to  say,  that,  in  the  United  States,  where,  perhaps,  nu>re  than  m 
any  other  country,  fruit  trees  are  propagated  indiscriminately 
from  the  seed — no  little  surprise  will  be  excited  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  become  acquainted  with  this  theory,  at  its  tediousness, 
and  the  great  length  of  time  necessary  to  arrive  at  the  desired 
results.  Is  it  not  true  that  here  a  preference  is  always  shown, 
in  raising  seedlings,  for  seeds  gathered  from  the  finest  grafted 
varieties?  And  is  it  not  equally  true,  that,  among  seedlings 
reared  in  this  manner  (with  of  course  a  great  many  inferior 
fruits),  there  have  been  originated  directly  a  great  many  fine  and 
superior  varieties?  The  Seckel  pear,  it  is  believed,  sprang  from 
a  seed  of  the  oU  Roussellette:  the  Washington,  and  many  fine 
varieties  of  the  gage  plums,  have  probably  been  reared  at  once 
from  seeds  gathered  from  ^:afted  trees.     It  is  possible,  and  even 
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probable,  that  this  may  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  Pro^' 
fessor  Van  Mons'  seedlings,  from  grafted  varieties,  were  nearly 
all  the  product  of  seeds  taken  from  aged  trees,  whilst  ours  have 
in  almost  every  instance  been  gathered  from  young  and  thrifty 
stocks.  However  this  raav  be,  the  continued  and  indiscriminate 
reproductipn  of  fruit-trees  mthis  country,  from  seed,  offers  some' 
new  facts  in  pomology  and  vegetable  physiology,  which  we  hope 
at  some  future  time  to  develop.  Whole  orchards  of  apples  may 
now  be  found  in  our  newly  settled  Western  states,  of  excellent 
quality,  which  were  reproduced,  in  many  instances,  direct  from  the 
seeds  of  the  best  ancient  grafted  kinds.  It  is  a  subject  worthy  of 
investigation  by  the  zealous  horticulturists  of  Boston,  whether  the 
choice  varieties  of  pears,  lately  originated  there,  viz.,  the  Dix, 
Andrews,  Heathcot,  fiic,  are  not  the  product  of  seeds  gathered 
from  grafted  trees,  or  if  they  are  the  result  of  a  gradual^  though 
unperceived,  amelioration. 

Assuming  Professor  Van  Mons  to  be  strictly  correct,  we 
would  suggest  that  a  great  saving  of  time  and  a  considerable  im- 
provement in  quality  and  vigor,  might  be  gained  by  calling  in 
cross  fertilization  to  the  aid  of  the  cultivator,  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
of  the  trees  (say  the  second  generation)  begins  to  show  symp* 
toms  of  amelioration.  By  impregnating  them  with  the  pollen  of 
the  finest  varieties,  we  conceive  that  the  next  generation  would 

S reduce  excellent  fruit,  and  at  a  saving  of  twenty  or  thirty  years* 
f r.  Knight,  it  is  well  known,  was  liighly  successful  in  obtaining 
five  new  varieties  of  several  kinds  of  fruit,  by  this  process  alone; 
'  and  we  confess  we  should  regret  to  see  its  peculiar  merits  and 
value  forgotten,  or  laid  aside,  for  so  lengthy  a  practice,  however 
excellent,  as  that  of  Professor  Van  Mons.        Yours, 

A.  J.  D. 
Botanic  Garden  and  ^urseriesy  J^ewbwgh^  JV*.  F.,  JVSw*  12, 

We  commend  the  above  article,  from  the  dnnaUs  of  the  Paris  Horti^ 
cultural  Society y  together  with  the  remarks  by  the  translator,  to  the 
especial  notice  of  our  readers.  At  the  present  moment,  when  so  much 
attention  is  being  directed  to  the  production  of  new  iVuits,  we  deem  it 
of  considerable  importance.  The  theory  of  Professor  Van  Mons,  and 
the  great  success  which  he  has  experienced  in  the  production  of  new 
pears,  as  well  as  other  fruits,  has  now  became  generally  known,  and 
many  of  the  fruits  already  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  our  gardens.. 
Whether,  however,  hb  method,  which  requires  patience  and  unremit- 
ted attention  during  a  lonff  period  of  years,  is  that  which  is  superior  to 
all  others,  remains  yet  to  be  ascertained.  We  agree  with  the  remarks 
of  our  excellent  correspondent,  that  we  should  regret  to  see  the  merits, 
which,  it  has  been  repeatedly  proved,  result  fVom  cross  fertilization, 
thrown  aside  or  entirely  neglected.  The  results  of  Mr.  Knights'  ex- 
|>eriment8  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  and  we  have  no  doubt  future  prac- 
tice will  verify  the  importance  of  his  qrstem, — Conds* 
▼OL.  II. — ^NO.  xiu  57 
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REVIEWS. 

•  Art.  I.     Journal  of  the  Essex  County  Natural  History  Society. 
Vol.  I.    No.  I.     Pamphlet,  8vo.  pp.  44.     Salem.    1836. 

This  is  the  first  number  of  a  journal  issued  by  the  Essex 
County  Natural  History  Society,  and  which  will  probably  be 
continued  from  time  to  time,  as  the  quantity  of  matter  accumu- 
lates. The  labors  of  this  society  are  second  only  to  those  of 
the  Natural  History  Society  of  Boston;  and  we  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  its  future  prospects:  composed  as  it  is  of  mem- 
bers who  are  greatly  devoted  to  the  different  branches,  we  may 
anticipate  the  beneficial  influence  which  it  will  exert  in  difiusbg 
a  taste  for  its  numerous  and  varied  objects.  The  society  has  a 
very  rich  collection,  and  their  cabinets  are  filled  with  many  rare 
specimens,  the  donations  of  the  members  and  their  friends  ;  they 
have  also  frequent  exhibitions  of  flowers  at  their  hall,  which 
has  been  the  means  of  extending  a  taste  for,  and  an  interest  iD, 
the  cultivation  of  plants. 

The  second  anniversary  of  the  society  took  place  on  the  15th 
of  Jime  last:  on  this  occasion  an  address  was  delivered  be- 
fore the  members,  by  Professor  Russell.  We  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  it  ourselves,  and  we  need  only  say  it  was  worthy  the 
occasion  and  the  subject  of  which  it  spoke;  we  regret  that  it  was 
not  listened  to  by  a  more  numerous  audience.  It  commences 
with  a  brief  view  of  the  progress  of  the  society  since  its  first 
organization,  up  to  the  present  time:  with  not  a  specimen  of  any 
kind  or  a  single  work  on  natural  science,  the  society,  in  the  brief 
space  of  three  years,  has  arrived  to  its  now  flourishing  state. 

The  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  pursuit  of  Natural  His- 
tory is  portrayed  with  a  true  hand,  and  its  importance  as  a  branch 
of  education  is  distinctly  urged.  We  have  not  room  for  many 
extracts,  but  we  present  the  following,  as  showing  at  once  the 
object  for  which  the  society  was  instituted: — 

**  The  primary  design  of  a  society  like  ours  is  the  idtention  to  direct 
he  mind  of  every  lover  of  science  and  truth  to  a  study  of  those  glori- 
ous objects  of  Creation,  which  are  every  where  around  and  about  him. 
How  many  are  those,  whose  wayward  and  idle  curiosity  is  unduly  a- 
wakened  to  the  merest  insignificance  of  misspent  human  industry,  and  to- 
tally blind  to  the  unsurpassed,  unrivalled  workmanship  of  Nature's  phis- 
tic  hand.  How  many,  too,  with  listless  and  indiflerent  eye,  can  pass 
over  and  heedlessly  tread  down  the  gorgeous  flower  of  their  native 
fields— and  yet  gaze  with  pretended  admiration  at  some  frail  production 
of  a  more  distant  chme!  What  curiosity  is.  a  wakened  at  the  meanest 
shell,  or  the  smallest  fraj^ent  of  animated  nature  from  distant  coun- 
tries, while  far  more  cunous  and  wonderful  objects  are  cast  up  by  every 
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retnraing  wave  on  the  neighboring  sea-coast,  or  may  be  gathered  on  the 
smooth  and  pebbly  margm  of  many  a  broad  and  extended  lake,  or  the 
sedgy  border  of  some  crystal  pond !  What  inestimable  value  does  a 
shapeless  and  rude  fragment  or  some  utensil  of  semi-barbarous  nations, 
a  handful  of  dust  from  the  site  of  some  overthrown  and  almost  forgot- 
ten city,  the  most  useless  and  veriest  insignificant  substance  of  ancient 
art  and  of  ancient  pride  possess,  while  the  never  changing,  imperisha- 
ble, ever  eloquent,  constantly  useful,  and  always  instructive  types  and 
originals  of  Creation's  first  Existence  are  overlooked  and  despised! 
Ttese  tell  of  the  majesty  and  excellence,  the  deep,  thrilling,  instructive 
voice  of  Nature,  to  the  reflecting  and  thinking  mind;  those — ^that  indi- 
viduals of  our  own  species  once  lived — and  died — and  passed  away  in- 
to comparative  oblivion.  These  unfold  to  us  leaf  after  leaf,  of  those 
constantly  iustructive  paires,  which  are  written  on  the  heavens  and  en- 
graven on  the  earth, — wfiile  those  only  assure  us,  that  the  same  opera- 
tions of  the  natural  world  are  every  where  the  same  in  mode  and  eflect. 
These  exhibit  to  our  admiring  eye,  the  inimitable  perfection  of  Creative 
Power, — and  those  only  the  extent  of  human  industry  and  skill." 

We  congratulate  the  society  upon  their  having  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Russell.  It  is 
af  once  a  manifestation  of  their  admiration  of  his  talents,  which, 
we  are  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  say,  are  of  no  ordinary 
character.  It  would  give  us  the  utmost  pleasure  to  see  him 
placed  in  some  good  and  lucrative  professorship,  connected  with 
some  of  our  institutions,  where  his  valuable  services  would  be 
better  Tcnown  and  appreciated.  Indeed,  we  are  fully  persuaded 
that  no  one  could  be  found  who  would  be  more  devoted  to  his 
profession,  or  611  such  a  place  with  so  much  satisfaction  to  the 
institution  to  which  he  might  be  attached. 


Art.  II.  An  Address  delivered  before  ihe  Massachusetts  flor* 
ticuUural  Society,  at  their  Eighth  Anniversary,  September 
llthj  1836.  By  Ezra  Weston,  Jr.  Pampmet,  8vo.  pp. 
40.     Boston.     1836. 

The  address  of  Mr*  Weston,  though  very  brief,  is  fuU  of  in- 
terest to  the  horticulturist.  It  is  in  substance  an  account  of  the 
theory  of  Di.  Van  Mons,  of  Belgium,  in  producing  new  varieties 
.of  fruits  from  seed;  and  Mr.  Weston,  though  not,  we  believe, 
either  a  practical  or  physiological  horticulturist,  has  succeeded 
well  in  offering  to  the  notice  of  the  society  some  of  the  most 
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valuable  points  on  which  the  success  of  Dr.  Van  Mons  is  foimd* 
«d.  In  the  prefatory  remarks  on  the  "  services  and  theory"  of 
Dr.  Van  Mons,  Mr.  Weston  informs  us  that  "  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Knight,  of  very  extensive  experience  ro  the  propagation  of 
fruit  trees,  attempted,  though,  as  we  may  believe,  on  a  very  limit- 
ed scale,  to  produce  new  varieties  of  the  pear,  by  introducing  the 
pollen  of  one  variety  into  the  prepared  blossom  of  another,  and 
raising  trees  from  the  seeds  o£  the  fruit  thus  obtained.  But  the 
methcd  is  com]^cated,  and  he  never  appears  to  have  carried  the 
,  experiment  to  much  length — and  it  is  also  a  method  somewhat 
uncertain."  We  merely  notice  this  paragraph  to  correct  the 
statement  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  which,  if  generally  believed,  we 
fear  would  tend  to  do  away  with  what  we  consider,  and  have 
proved  to  be,  an  important  process  in  the  amelioration  of  fruits, 
viz.,  the  cross  fertiUzatipn  of  varieties.  Mr.  Weston  remarks 
that  this  system  is  '^  complicated:"  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  most 
simple  mode.  Indeed  so  common  has  it  become,  that  new  va- 
rieues  of  flowers  are  produced  bv  the  veriest  novice  m  floricul- 
ture. He  also  remarks  that  Mr.  ELni^ht  did  not  carry  the  ex- 
periment to  much  length — and  that  ^^  it  is  also  a  method  some- 
what uncertain."  We  are  convinced,  that  if  Mr.  Weston  had 
been  somewhat  more  acquainted  widi  the  subject,  he  would  not 
have  given  utterance  to  such  an  opinion:  and  (ox  this  reason  we 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  him.  Mr.  Knieht  did,  however,  pur- 
sue the  experiment  to  a  considerable  lengu,  and  produced  many 
superior  sorts  of  new  pears,  apples,  cherries,  peaches,  plums, 
grapes,  strawberries,  &c.;  witness  die  Downton,  Loweu,  and 
other  pears,  the  Downton  pippin,  the  Elton,  Black  Eagle,  and 
other  cherries,  the  Acton  Scott,  and  Spring  Grove  peaches, 
the  Downton  Imperatrice  and  other  plums,  the  variegated  Chas- 
selas  grape,  the  I>ownton,  and  Elton  strawberries,  &c.  Without 
detracting  m  the  least  from  the  success  of  Dr.  Van  Mons,  Mr. 
Knight  has  not  been  less  so.  We  hope  when  we  shall  have 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  Dr.  Van  M<his, 
which  is  fully  detailed  in  his  PofMmomit  Belge^  two  volumes  <^ 
which  are  already  published,  to  give  our  readers  more  informa- 
tion relative  to  ins  new  mode.  Till  dien  we  prefer  to  say  but 
litde  in  regard  to  it.  We  know  he  has  raised  an  irameose  num- 
ber of  new  kinds:  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  sav,  that  he  would 
not  have  been  equally,  if  not  more,  successful,  in  his  experiments, 
by  calling  in  the  aid  of  cross  fertilisation,  than  he  has  been  innoc 
doing  sou 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  L    General  Notice. 

Marie  Lem$e  and  Napoleon  Peon. — ^The  great  confbsion  diat  has 
ariaea  respecting  theae  two  pears,  was  on  account  of  man.v  of  the  Con- 
tioentalists  mistaking  the  pear  raised  by  Dr.  Van  Mons,  called  the  Em- 
peror of  France,  for  the  Nimoleon,  and  the  pear  raised  also  by  him, 
caHed  the  Iinperatrice  de  France,  for  the  Marie  Louise.  We  believe 
DOW  that  Mr.  Manning,  with  true  praiseworthy  zeal,  has  set  this  matter  to 
right,  and  is  assured  of  the  identity  of  the  two  sorts.  We  recommend 
those  of  our  friends  who  are  in  want  of  trees  of  either  of  these  two 
Taluable  fruits,  to  apply  to  Mr.  Manning,  of  Salem,  where  both  are 
to  be  found.  In  our  next  volume  information  respecting  all  the  new 
pears  worthy  of  cultivation^  will  be  produced:  in  say  ioff  thus  much,  our 
readers  vnll  be  happy  to  learn  that  we  shall  be  aided  by  Mr.  Manning 
of  Salem,  and  Messrs.  C.  and  A.  J.  Dovming  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  three 
the  best  pomologists  our  country  affords. — Cond$» 


Art.  IL    Foreign  Notice. 


Cow  Caihage. — ^This  vegetable,  which  agitated  the  whole  a^riouha- 
ral  coamiunity  about  three  or  four  vears  aco,  since  which  tupe  we 
have  not  heara  much  respecting  it,  seems  to  have  lately  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  in  England,  where  the  seeds  have  been  selling  at 
the  enormous  price  of  about^e  doUan  for  a  package  of  twenty  seeds. 
In  a  late  number  of  Loudon's  Magazine,  we  nnd  a  notice  of  the  same: 
and  as  a  specimen  of  consummate  puffery,  we  are  induced  to  offer  part 
of  it  to  the  notice' of  our  readers: — *'  Patronised'by  His  Majesty.  Won- 
derfol  production  of  nature !  Waterloo  Csesarean  evergreen  cow  cab- 
bage, of  recent  discovery,  unequalled  in  affording  the  most  interestii^ 
and  desirable  results  to  the  farmer,  grazier,  and  msnufacturer.  This 
singular  an<^  extraordinary  species  of  cabbage,  almost  unknown  in 
England  till  introduced  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  Mr.  FuUard,  three 
years  since,  grows  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  from  fiAeen  to 
twen^  feet  in  circumference.  Five  of  these  stupendous  cabbages,  now 
raised  to  the  greatest  perfection  in  equality  as  well  as  size,  have  been 
repeatedly  founid,  by  proper  management,  an  ample  allowance  of  food 
for  one  hundred  sheep,  or  ten  cows  per  day;  and  the  nutrition  thence 
supplied  by  tlus  dehcious  vegetable  vrill  (as  experience  has  already 
abundantly  demonstrated)  speedily  produce  the  most  surprismg  im- 
provement in  the  growth  and  utility  of  every  description  of  cattle.  As 
«n  evidence  of  the  beneficial  tendencv  of  this  cabbage,  Mr.  F.  has  the 
great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  saying,  that  sheep  fed  upon  it  hare 
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been  fonnd  to  produce  wool  of  the  finest  sUken  texture,  twenty-fiye 
inches  long;  a  circumstance  which  cannot  fail  immediately  to  claim  the 
utmost  attention  and  admiration:  as  such,  the  cultivator  of  these  cab- 
bages will  not  only  realize  pecuniary  profit  beyond  any  previous  expe- 
rience, but  the  manufacturer  will  also  obtain  a  material  superior  to  any 
heretofore  produced  by  the  most  profitable  speculation,  the  general  and 
extensive  demand  for  which  must  exceed  all  present  calculation.  The 
commerce  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  the 
community  at  large,  will  likewise  be  greatly,  if  not  incalculably,  enhan- 
ced by  the  cultivation  and  use  of  this  improved  vegetable  production. 
This  Waterloo  CaBsarean  cow  cabbage  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
father  of  the  agriculturists,  whom,  from  his  well  known  experience,  we 
are  ail  bound  to  believe,  to  be  the  greatest  wonder  that  ever  appeared 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  was  shown  to  that  very  highly  esteemed 
and  truly  respectable  gentleman,  T.  W.  Coke,  £sc|.,  Holkham  Hall, 
Norfolk,  in  October  last,  when  he  immediately  said — *  Mi^,  FuUard, 
you  told  me,  three  years  agOj  agriculturists  were  only  half  way  ad* 
vaneed  in  imvrovement :  this  cabbage  makes  me  say  I  am  bound  to  be* 
lieveyou.  I  do  say  it  is  the  greatest  wonder  the  earth  ever  produced,* 
Mr.  Coke  subsequently  introduced  several  dukes  and  other  noblemen^ 
to  the  number  of  nine,  to  view  this  great  production,  all  of  whom  ex- 
pressed their  astonishment,  and  engaged  a  part  of  the  seed  for  use  tbk 
year  (1836)." 

»  •  *  •  • 

"  Further  Particulars. — In  reference  to  the  length  of  the  wool  pro- 
duced by  sheep  fed  upoi)  the  new  colossal  vegetable,  as  described  in 
this  prospectus,  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Fullard,  to  prove  the  fact,  has  now 

a  lamb-hoff,  one  year  old,  to  be  seen  at  Mr. ,  No. , ,  where 

T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.  of  Holkham  Hall,  paid  a  visit  on  Tuesday,  the  14th 
instant;  and,  upon  due  examination  of  the  said  lamb-hog,  he  declared, 
in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses,  that  he  never  before  saw  such  a 
specimen  of  wool  for  length  hnd  fine  (][uality.  Mr.  F.  has  already  been 
awarded  nine  premiums,  by  the  Agncultural  Societies,  for  the  superi' 
ority  of  his  sheep  and  other  cattle. 

«  (Signed)        ,  No. ." 

The  Conductor  remarks  that  "  the  noise  made  by  Cobbett's  Locust 
was  nothing  to  this.''  While  the  London  seedsmen  are  seUing  this  seed 
for  one  shilling  the  ounce,  containing  five  thousand  seeds,  the  retailer 
(a  wholesale  perfumer),  takes  daily  thirty  or  forty  sovereigns,  ($150 
to  $300).  We  have  received  a  few  seeds  ourselves,  and  we  believe 
several  gentlemen  in  this  vicinity  have  abo:  but  the  true  merits  of  the 
cabbage  are  already  known :  they  will  f^ow  to  the  height  of  six  or 
seven  feet,  and  are  a  coarse  vegetable,  suited  for  cattle,  but  possessing 
none  of  the  qualities  stated  in  the  advertisement.  We  hope  none  of  our 
agriculturists  have  marvellousness  so  largely  developed  as  to  be  per- 
suaded to  believe  in  its  remarkable  merits,  as  set  forth  in  the  above  puff, 
and  enter  into  its  cultivation.— Coniif. 


Aet.  in.    Domestic  Notices. 


Premature  flotoering  of  several  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons, — In  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Wilder  at  Hawthorn  Grove,  Azklea  Mif51ia  and  Indica 
var.  purpilrea  pl^no  have  been  in  bloom  for  upwards  of  a  month;  the 
former  having  expanded  nearly  all  the  buds  upon  the  plant;  the  latter 
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has  also  opened  several  buds:  J?hodod^iidroii  arbdreum  var.  hybridum, 
is,  also,  DOW  f  October  18th),  expanding  an  umbel  of  its  niajg:nificent 
flowers.  Mr.  Wilder  cannot  account  for  this  very  unusual  display  of 
flowers  at  this  season  of  the  year.  We  can  only  attribute  it  to  some 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed  during  the  summer:  as  we  have  an 
azalea,  the  duplicate  of  which  we  let  Mr.  Wilder  have  last  spring;  that 
plant  with  him  has  flowered,  while  ours  shows  not  the  least  disposition 
to  do  so  earlier  than  usual. — Conds, 

Chreus  grandijlbrtu. --^S'lDce  we  wrote  the  paragraph  at  page  390, 
respecting  the  nowerinff  of  this  splendid  plant  at  an  unusual  time,  we 
have  been  informed  by  J.  W.  Boot,  Esq.  of  this  city,  that  the  same  va- 
riation was  observable  a  year  since,  on  a  plant  in  his  collection.  Two 
or  three  flowers  opened  in  the  morning,  and  remained  expanded  nearly 
all  day.  Such  singular  variations  in  the  time  of  flowering  of  this  spe- 
cies we  deem  hif^hly  worthy  of  record. — lb, 

O'xalis.BowUu — This  verv  beautiful  and  show^  species  is  now  in 
fine  bloom  at  our  garden.  We  consider  it  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
the  whole  genera.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  similar  to  the  O.  c^rnua,  a 
spring  flowering  species;  but  the  flowers  are  larger,  and  of  a  deep  crim- 
son color.  This,  together  with  the  0.  hirta,  should  be  in  every  collec- 
tion of  autumnal  flowerinfl;  ones:  at  this  season  of  the  vear,  when  there 
is  scarcely  a  flower  to  enliven  the  in-door  collection,  these  continue  to 
greet  the  spectator  with  a  charming  display  of  blossoms. — lb, 

Mbnu  mvliica/Uis, — This  mulberry,  it  is  now  well  ascertained,  is  a 
hybrid  variety,  and  not  a  true  species:  the  seeds  will  not  produce  its 
like.  We  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  purchased  a  plant, 
three  or  four  years  since,  of  some  of  the  nurserymen  in  our  vicinity, 
that  with  considerable  care  he' raised  quite  a  large  number  of  seeds. 
The  plant  was  taken  up  upon  the  approach  of  severe  weather,  and 
placed  in  a  cellar  where  the  frost  did  not  penetrate :  the  roots  Ivere 
slightly  covered  with  earth.  Pursuing  this  course  two  succeeding  winters, 
it  attained  the  size  of  a  large  shrub  with  numerous  ramifying  branches: 
the  third  season  it  produced  fruit  and  seeds.  No  other  species  or  va- 
riety of  mulberry  grew  in  the  vicinity  of  this  plant,  and  the  blossoms 
consequently  could  not  have  been  fertilized  but  by  its  own  pollen.  These 
seeds  were  carefully  sown,  and  the  result  was  a  numoer  of  seedling 
plants,  with  foliage  of  all  sizes  and  textures,  from  that  of  the  common 
white  to  that  of  the  parent.  No  better  proof  is  needed  to  confirm 
what  we  now  state,  and  have  before  stated. — lb, 

Pcednia  Motitan. — Is  there  such  a  species  of  the  pa^ony  as  the  P. 
MoiUanJ  Loudon,  in  hisH&rtus  £r«^4nmctM,  enumerates  one  under  this 
name.  But  Mr.  Sabine  states,  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions ^  that 
the  P,  Jlfo6^an|>apaver^cea  is  the  original  species,  and  the  others  va- 
rieties: with  this  account  you  agree  m  your  paper  on  the  subject  in  a 
late  number.  As  I  infer,  the  natne  Moutan  is  ^ven  only  to  designate 
the  ligneous  character  of  the  species,  which  should  be  applied  to  every 
species  or  variety,  as  in  your  article,  although  diflering  from  Mr.  Sabine. 
The  object  of  stating  this  is  to  correct  an  error  of  some  amateurs,  who 
hav^^n  impression  that  the  P,  MoiUan  is  a  distinct  species,  and  differ- 
ent from  tne  P,  Moiitan  papaverkcea  var.  Binkst(«. — An  Jltnateur, 
November  11th,  1836. 

Prolific  Lima  Bean, — ^What  are  the  merits  of  this  bean,  which,  it  has 
been  stated,  place  it  on  an  equality  with  the  true  Ijma?  I  should  be 
glad  to  learn,  from  some  of  your  readers. — R. 
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Aet.  rV.    Ma$$aehuietti  HorHeuUural  iSoetdy. 

Saturday,  October  39(A,  lSSe.--Ezhibited.    From  Messrs.  C.  &  A. 

J.  DowDioff,  Botanic  Garden  and  Nursery,  Newburgh,  N.  Y,,  by  Mr. 
Mannins:,  Sezi  de  la  Motte,  Svlvansre,  §t.  Germain,  Gilogil,  brown 
beurr^,  ot.  Michaels,  and  Mabille  (?)  pears;  the  St.  Michaels,  brown 
beurr^d,  and  St.  Germains,  were  as  nne  as  any  we  baye  ever  seen. 
The  Mabille  is  not  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Catalogue,  which  is  there  stated  to  be  a  kitchen  fruit: 
the  specimen  was  tasted  at  a  later  meeting,  when  mature,  and  found  U^ 
be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best  pear  that  has  been  exhibited  at  the 
society's  room.  By  the  kindness  of  the  Messrs.  Downing,  we  received 
a  fine  specimen,  which  we  tasted,  and  noted  down  its  qualities  r  these 
we  will  give  at  a  future  time;  it  is  evidently  a  valuable  variety.  Our 
readers  may  anticipate  some  further  information  respecting  it  m>m  the 
Messrs.  Downing;  also,  Jonathan  and  Dominie  apples,  botii  fine  fruits. 
From  E.  Vose,  Esq.,  UrbanLste  pears,  and  a  variety  unknown.  From 
R.  Manning,  belle  et  bonne,  beurr^  Von  Marum,  and  green  pear  of 
Yair;  also,  violette  Imperatrice  plums.  From  the  Hon.  John  Lowell, 
Sylvange  Verte,  Bezi  Vaet,  delices  d'Hardenpont,  beurr^  Crapaud, 
beurr^  bronze,  Calebas<;e  d'Holland  and  a  kind  received  of  Mr.  Knight, 
supposed  the  Elton.  Mr.  Lowell  states  in  a  letter  to  the  conmiittee  on 
fVuits,  that  "no  fair  opinion  can  be  formed  of  them  [the  specimens] 
this  season,  as  my  ground  has  been  as  dry  as  ashes  at  the  depth  c^two 
feet,  as  I  found  by  trenching."  Mr.  Lowell  in  a  note  recommends  the 
beurr^  Knox,  "  as  the  best  naking  and  stewing  pear''  he  knows:  it  is  a 
ffreat  and  constant  bearer,  and  of"  noble  size,  juicy,  and  sweet.**  From 
Dr.  E.  Dwight,  Dedham,  Thin  skin  apples,  so  called  from  the  thin- 
ness of  the  skin;  it  is  stated  to  be  an  abundant  bearer.  From  GrorJuun 
Parsons,  Esq.,  Bellflower  and  De  neige  apples. 

November  bth. — Exhibited^  From  B.  V.  French,  Wilkinson  pears. 
From  R.  Manning,  Wilkinson,  and  Pope's  Quaker  pears;  also  SLambo 
apples.  From  L.  P.  Grosvenor,  St.  Michael  and  beU  pears;  the  for- 
mer very  handsome.  From  J.  Morton,  apples,  the  name  uncertain, 
but  supposed  the  Harvey.  From  T.  Brown,  pears,  the  name  unknown. 

November  I'ith,  1836. — Exhibited.     From  R.  Manning,  Doyenn^ 

Sis,  Capsheaf  and  Fulton  pears:  the  specimens  of  the  former  very 
le.    From  Joshua  Hersey,  South  Hingham,  apples,  a  native  froit,  the 
name  unknown. 


Art.  V,   Eashibitioni  of  HortieuUural  and  FlorieuUutti  Sodefset. 

Ik  making  up  these  reports,  we  have  included  only  those  artidee 
which  are  particularly  worthy  of  note.  We  have,  abo,  only  given  the 
dates  of  those  meetmgs  of  the  re8pe<}tive  societies,  where  UMre  hat 
been  any  thing  of  importance  shown.   We  hope  by  the  return  of  an* 
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ether  Mason  to  be  able  to  fBrnisli  accounts  of  the  ezbibitioii  of  enery 
horticultural  and  floricultural  society  in  the  country.  The  present  ar^ 
tide  will  not  be  so  complete  as  we  bad  anticipated,  in  conseauence  of 
our  not  receivinjr  any  accounts  from  scFeral  societies,  which  nave  had 
their  annual  exhibition  this  fall.  It  requires  considerable  labor  and  at* 
tention  to  make  them  up  properly,  and  unless  we  have  returns  in  sea* 
•OB,  we  cannot  promise  their  appearance. 

Columbian  Hertieultural  Society,  fVashin^ton, — dugwt  dth,  I83&. 
From  June  to  this  date.  Fruits :  From  A.  Lmdsay,  a  seedling  apple. 
From  J.  A.  Smith,  English  codling  apples*  Red  Juneating,  summer 
red-streak  and  summer  pearmain  apples  from  R.  Barnard.  Vegetables: 
A  drumhead  cabbage  weighing  fourteen  pounds  six  ounces,  from  J., 
O'Grady.  Fruit  of  the  purple  egg-plant,  weighing  four  pounds  five 
ounces. 

September  bth.  Brown  beurr^  and  Seckel  pears  from  J.  A.  Smith.. 
Seekel  and  other  pears  were  also  exhibited.  Vegetables:  squashes^ 
cabbages,  sweet  potntees  and  other  vegetables,  by  various  members  of 
the  society;  the  fruit  of  the  purple  egg-plant  was  very  large.  One 
pumpkin  weighed  twenty-three  and  a  half  pounds. 

October  3d. — Pruiis:  A.  Lindsay  exhibited,  Catawba,  Roman  plum, 
Mississippi  and  white  Chasselns  grapes.  Joshua  Pierce,  Catawba 
grapes.  Specimens  of  several  kinds  of  apples  from  various  members, 
vegetables:  fruit  of  the  purple  egg-plant,  weighing  ^ve  pounds:  turnip- 
beet,  weighing  four  pounds:  lai^e  margel  wurtzel,  cocoa-nut  squaso, 
Slc.,  from  H.  F.  Camp.  Brocolis,  potatoes,  four  varieties  of  radishes, 
sweet  peppers,  and  turnips:  also  a  pumpkin  weighing  forty  pounds, 
cocoa-nut  squash  twenty-two  pounds,  and  a  Canadian  squash  twenty* 
two  pounifs,  J.  A  Smith.  From  J.  Pierce,  Scotch  Kale,  cabbages,  very 
large,  white  and  black  radishes.  Celery,  one  head  three  feet  in 
length,  weighing  three  pounds  four  ounces. 

At  the  Fall  Exhibition,  November  1th,  1835,  for  delivering  the  prizes, 
awarded  to  the  members,  a  great  number  of  excellent  specimens  of 
regetables  were  exhibited.  The  following  we  have  condensed  from  the 
society's  report: — 

*^  This  exhibition,  the  first  autumnal  one  the  society  ha»  had,  though 
got  up  after  a  few  days'  notice,  and  consequently  in  great  haste,  was  m 
a  high  degree  gratifying,  from  the  variety,  beauty,  and  magnitude  of 
the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  exhibited.  The  season  had, 
indeed,  been  very  favorable,  but  there  was  still  an  evident  improvement 
in  every  product  of  the  garden,  since  the  establishment  of  the  society. 
Among  the  cabbage  tribe  of  various  kinds,  all  large  and  fine,  brought 
by  Messrs.  Douglas,  Pierce,  Smith,  Cammack,  Wilson,  &c.,  was  one 
from  the  garden  of  the  first  named,  which  weighed  thirty-one  and  a 
Quarter  pounds,  and  one  brought  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  which  contained 
jbur  distinct  heads,  well  formed,  and  of  considerable  size.  Some  of 
the  radishes  were  monsters,  and  the  celery,  cauliflowers,  cardoons,  tur- 
nips, beets,  parsnips,  pumpkins,  &c.  were  very  large  and  perfect. 
Among  the  latter  was  one  raised  by  Mrs.  Whitney,  near  Georgetown, 
which  weighed  ninety-nine  pounds,  and  measured  six  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  beautiful  floral  pyramids,  composed  of  chrysanthemums, 
interspersed  with  dahlias,  roses,  heartsease,  &c.,  and  formed  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  decorated  the  table  in  front  of  the  President's  chair,  and 
some  fine  exotics  from  the  collections  of  Dr.  Gunnell,  Mr.  Suter,  Mr* 
Douglas,  and  others,  and  a  number  of  beautiful  garden  flowers,  oma» 
mented  one  of  the  side  tables.  Among  the  former  were  the  tea-plant 
in  bloom,  the  phylica,  and  a  specimen  of  the  white  camellia,  with  a 
splendid  flower.  There  was  also  a  considerable  collection  of  fimit^ 
eoiefly  from  the  orchards  of  Mr.  Barnard  sod  Mf •  Smith* 
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'*  The  President,  General  Towson,  before  distributiDg  the  premhimt, 
delivered  a  neHt  and  appropriate  address  on  the  occasion.    The  Re- 

Sorts  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  descriptive  of  the  former 
exhibition,  and  of  the  several  Stauding  Committees,  were  then  read  by 
Mr.  Barnard  (second  Vice  President),  and  Messrs.  Gunnell  and  Smith. 
The  premiums  consi^ed  of  handsomely-wrought  silver  vases,  cum, 
dishes,  knives,  medals,  8u!.,  executed  to  order,  by  Messrs.  S.  and  V. 
Masi,  Williams,  8tc.,  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Villard,  of  Georgetown, 
and  were  presented,  with  appropriate  remarks,  to  the  {>ersons  to  whom 
they  had  been  previously  awarded  by  the  society.  A  silver  cup  of  the 
value  often  dollars  was  presented  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  for  the  beautiful 
and  excellent  specimens  of  fruits  and  vegetables  exhibited  by  him  to  the 
Council  from  time  to  time,  and  at  the  Annual  Exhibitions  of  the  so- 
ciety. Mr.  Barnard  declined  receiving  the  premium  awarded  to  him, 
and  presented  a  silver  cream-and-su^ar  ladle,  of  double  the  value,  as  a 
premium  for  the  best  two  quarts  of  strawberries  or  raspberries  which 
should  be  exhibited  by  market-gardeners  at  the  next  Annual  Exhibition 
in  1836.  After  the  premiums  had  been  distributed,  Dr.  Jones,  the 
lecturer  on  Horticultural  Chemistry,  of  the  society,  made  some  interest- 
ing and  appropriate  remarks  on  the  valuable  properties  of  the  liquid 
caoutchouc,  a  specimen  of  which  he  exhibited.  Some  delicious  speci- 
mens of  the  pumpkin,  prepared  bv  a  culinary  process  for  the  occasion, 
were  presented  by  Mrs.  Hall  and  Mr.  Barnnrd  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  which 
the  company  were  invited  to  partake,  and  all  seemed  to  admit  that  this 
vegetable,  thus  prepared,  was  as  delightful^  to  the  palate  as  it  was  nu- 
tritious to  the  body.  The  whole  Exhibition,  which  lasted  about  four 
hours,  was  in  no  ordinary  degree,  gratifying  and  interesthig,  and  fur- 
nished satisfactory  evidence  of  the  great  and  obvious  improvements 
which  had  been  made  in  the  various  products  of  the  garden,  bv  the  ope- 
ratioi\  of  the  society,  in  affording  encouragement  to  those  who  devote 
their  leisure  or  exertions  to  the  salutary  and  useful  pursuits  of  Horti- 
culture."    (National  Intelligencer ,  Nov.  12,  1836.) 

Mr.  J.  Pierce  exhibited  cabbages  weighing  twenty  pounds.  Mr. 
Hickey,  savoys  weighing  eight  pounds  and  tbree  quarters,  and  long 
blood  beets  weighing  ten  pounds.  Mr.  Hoppe,  cauliflowers  weighing 
seven  pounds.  Mr.  Ouseley,  cabbages  weighing  eighteen  and  a  half 
pounds.  Col.  Taylor,  one  weighing  twenty  pounds.  Mr.  Douglas.  Jr. 
extra  specimens  of  cabbages,  the  largest  weighing  thirty-one  and  a 
half  pounds.  Mr.  Crimmins  exhibited  fine  celery.  Mrs.  Whitney  a 
large  pumpkin  weighing  ninety-nine  pounds.,  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith  exhibit- 
ed fine  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  green  peas,  cdery,  Valparaiso,  and  crook- 
neck  squashes,  and  several  kinds  of  turnips. 

The  prizes  for  the  best  fruits  and  vegetables  exhibited  between  the 
first  ana  second  annual  meetings,  were  awarded  as  follows: — Fruits: 
Mrs.  Joseph  Gales  for  various  fruits.  Mrs.  Seaton  for  various  fruits. 
Mrs.  M.  Smith  for  lemons.  Miss  Bingham  for  strawberries  and  cher- 
ries. Mr.  J.  Agg  for  apples.  Mr.  Cammack  for  gooseberries.  R. 
S.  Coxe  various  fruits.  Robert  Dick  for  various  fruits.  A.  Lindsay 
for  grapes.  J.  Ouseley  for  hautbois  strawberries.  Joshua  Pierce  for 
green-house  fruits.  W.  Redien  for  various  fruits.  J.  A.  Smith  for 
various  and  numerous  specimens.    A.  Suter  for  best  oranges. 

Vegetables:  To  Dr.  Bayne,  for  various  articles.  Jesse  Brown,  for 
best  and  earliest  celery.  H.  F.  Camp,  for  various  articles.  Wm. 
Cammack,  for  finest  cucumbers,  asparagus,  brocoli,  and  early  cabbages. 
M.  Crinmiins,  for  various  frame  productions  and  large  celery.  John 
Douglas,  for  the  finest  cabbagres.  Joseph  Gales,  T.  Grimes,  H.  V.Grimea, 
and  William  Hickey,  for  various  articles.   E.  Hoppe,  for  forced  vegetti* 
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bles  and  miuhroonis.  Willtara  Ingle,  and  J.  Maule,  for  potatoes.  Georgo 
Marbunr,  6.  Naylor,  Mrs.  Seatou,  and  J.  Wheat,  for  various  produc- 
tions. H.  Naylor,  best  sweet  potatoes.  J.  Ouseley,  artichokes  and  ^it 
of  the  egg  plant.  J.  O'Graay,  drumhead  cabbages.  J.  Pierce,  sa- 
voys, J.  A.  Smith,  for  various  articles.  S.  Whitall,  onions.  Mrs. 
Whitney,  for  a  large  pumpkin.  William  Yates,  for  large  parsnips. 
Total  amount  of  prizes  for  fruits  and  vegetables  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars. 

February  Qth,  1836. — ^From  November  to  this  date,  few  things  were 
exhibited.  Mr.  £.  Hoppe  exhibited  two  bunches  of  asparagus,  tea- 
kale  heads  and  cardoons. 

March  6lh. — Fruits:  Several  varieties  of  apples.  Vegetables:  As- 
paragus, cucumbers  and  mushrooms,  one  measuring  fifteen  and  a  half, 
anJ  another  fourteen  and  three  quarter  inches  in  circumference,  weigh- 
ing one  pound  six  ounces,  from  E.  Hoppe.  Cucumbers  and  lettuce 
from  M.  Crimmins.  From  H.  F.  Camp,  lettuces  and  short-topped 
radishes. 

Jipril  2£^.— Fruits:  Varieties  of  apples  in  excellent  preservation. 
Yeffetablos:  From  E.  Hopjie,  London  early  cucumbers,  measuring 
ti\'elve  inches  in  length  and  six  in  circumference  ;  fine  mushrooms,  four 
weighing  nearly  one  and  a  half  pounds,  and  ash-leaved  kidney  potatoes. 

June  4th, — Since  the  last  date,  the  only  fruits  exhibited  were  apples, 
and,  on  May  21st,  specimens  of  strawberries.  Vegetables:  Of  these, 
since  April  2d,  there  was  a  very  fine  display:  a  bunch  of  asparairus  of 
nine  heads  weighed  eighteen  ounces,  fine  mushrooms,  royal  cabbage 
lettuce,  one  head  weighing  nearly  two  pounds,  and  cauliflowers,  were 
exhibited  with  radishes,  cabbages,  &c.  Two  heads  of  asparagus  raised 
in  the  garden  of  Robert  T.  Brent,  weighed  half  a  pound,  and  one  of 
them  measured  four  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference. 

Jinnual  Meeting,  June  Sth  and  9/A.— The  Committee  state  that  "  the 
results  of  the  Exhibition,  so  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  public  as  well  as 
to  the  societv,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  prosperous  condition  of 
this  branch  of  their  labors.  The  plants  on  the  central  pryamid,  with 
those  placed  around  the  room,  were  from  private  collections,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  from  Linnfenn  Hill,  from  which  an  idea  of  the  num- 
ber of  contributors  can  be  formed;  and  had  the  season  been  as  favor^ 
able  even  as  last  vear,  we  should  have  had  as  much  bloom  on  the  large 
pyramid  as  on  former  occasions:  but  the  geraniums  had,  ffenerallyy 
gone  out  of  bloom,  and  although  tnere  were  as  many  exhibited  this  year 
as  last,  the  varieties  could  not  be  distinguished  without  a^  close  exanii- 
Bation.  It  is  believed  that  upwards  of  forty  varieties  of  China  roses 
were  exhibited,  some  of  them  of  the  very  latest  introduction  into  the 
country;  others  seedlings,  raised  in  this  place.  The  display  of  native 
flowers  was  good,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  which  is  also  at- 
tributed to  the  unfavorable  weather.  There  were  many  fine  ferns,  or- 
chises, phloxes,  &c.,  but  we  missed  our  delicate  monotropas  and  ore- 
banches." 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  contributors  of  flowers: — Mrs.  Bom- 
ford,  several  superb  vases  of  beautiful  green-house  flowers,  and  many 
rare  plants.  From  Mrs.  Seaton,  vases  of  beautiful  flowers  and  several 
fine  varieties  of  fine  flowers.  Mrs.  Suter,  Mrs.  Pierce,  aiwl  other  la- 
dies, also  presented  fine  specimens  of  flowers.  Mr.  Samuel  Feast  and 
John  Feast,  of  Baltimore,  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  C^reus  splendidum, 
and  speciosissimus,  AmarylU'«  Johns6m,  H6ya  carndsa,  Strelitzta  re- 
gines,  and  many  choice  cut  flowers.  From  Georgetown  College,  Thia 
▼iridis,  and  Ciietus  trianguUris.  From  Dr.  A.  Mc  Williams,  a  large 
plant  of  Strelitzurregine  in  bloom^aad  C^reutteptanguliLria  (?)  fifteen 
fdethigh. 
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From  A.  Snter,  Esq*  dtroD  and  lemon  trees,  C^reus  speeidsaiy  aloei, 
i&c;  also,  seedlioff  ro«es,  from  a  native  wild  speciea  or  eztraonlinaiy 
size*  From  Dr.  J.  S.  Gunnell,  yellow  and  white  tea  roses,  and  Web»- 
t^rtt  yellow  Noisette,  Harrison's  yellow,  and  manv  others;  rhododeor 
drons,  daphnes,  Pm^aim  Whittl^Ut,  £u^  From  Richard  S.  Coxe,  Em\^ 
Caprif6Iium  flexudsunu  Mr.  Hyde,  a  huge  hydrangea,  measuring 
twelve  feet  ia  circumference. 

Fruits:  five  or  six  kinds  of  strawberries  were  exhibited,  among  whi<^ 
we  notice  the  melon,  a  very  large  variety;  several  dishes  of  Hautboii 
were  also  presented.  May-duke,  June-duke,  white-heart,  bleedings 
heart,  and  black  Tartarian  cherries  were  exhibite<l  by  various  members. 
Gooseberries  and  currants  were  also  presented  in  variety.  Immature 
fruits  of  apricots,  plums,  &c.,  were  exhibited.  Some  fine  lemons  wera 
shown  from  difiereut  gentlemen,  of  very  larce  size. 

Vegetables:  fine  specimens  of  the  same  kind  were  exhibited  as  has 
been  enumerated;  early  York  cabbages,  weighing  upwards  of  three 
pounds;  cuoumbers  fourteen  inches  lone;  giant  asparagus,  and  mush- 
rooms, together  with  lettuces,  radishes,  &c. 

Premiums  for  flowers  were  awarded  to  Mrs.  Bomford,  Mrs.  Suter, 
Mrs.  Naylor,  Mrs.  Seaton,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Smith,  Mrs.  Pierce,  Mrs. 
Nichols,  Mrs.  Wiltberger,  Mrs.  Hickey,  Mrs.  Dodge,  Mrs.  Gunnell, 
Mrs.  Rothwell,  Miss  Bingham,  and  Misses  Seaton,  Price,  Johnston, 
Suter,  Barnard,  Meade,  WattersCon,  Boyle,  Peyton,  McLeod  and 
PolettL  The  gardener  at  Georgetown  college,  and  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Wil- 
Uaras,  each  a  premium.    Total  amount,  $101. 

The  award  of  the  vegetable  and  fruit  Committee  is  made  at  the  faU 
.exhibition  in  November^     {Report  of  the  Col.  HorL  80c.) 

Feniruyhania  Horticultural  Society. — This  Society  held  its  annual 
•exhibition  in  October.  We  regret,  however,  that  we  have  received  no 
official  account  of  the  same,  to  lay  before  our  readers*  We  find  the 
following  in  one  of  the  Philadelphia  papers: — 

At  the  meeting  in  October,  the  premmm  for  the  best  twelve  varieties 
ef  dahlias  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Buist  The  premium  for  the  best 
•eedinff  dahlia  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Peter  Mackenzie.  A  premium  of 
ten  dollars  was  also  awarded  to  J.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  for  several  plants 
of  the  Baobab,  (Adansdnia  digit^ta),  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  rai»- 
ed  from  seed.  The  germination  of  the  Baobab,  it  is  said,  requires  three 
or  four  years  in  its  natural  climate,  the  hottest  parts  of  Africa.  Mr. 
Smith,  by  |>lacing  the  seeds  in  a  hotbed,  kept  at  me  unusual  tempera- 
ture of  180°  (Fakr.)  obtained  the  plants  in  about  ten  days. 

The  premmm  for  the  best  exhibitions  of  vegetables  was  awarded  tm 
Mr.  Anthony  FeUow.^{Fhil.  paner.) 

We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Buist  or  Mr.  Landreth,  er  others  ofourfrienda, 
•did  not  send  us  an  account  of  the  exhibition,  in  season  for  this  number. 

Maryland  Hortieultaral  Society. -^Saturdmf,  May  3U(,  1886.  The 
accounts  that  we  have  of  the  meetings  of  this  Society,  we  extract  from 
Che  Farmer  and  Gardener. 

Vegetable:  From  Mr.  Peter  Nantz,  crookneck  winter  squashes,  of 
the  growth  of  18S5u  These  are  stated  to  possess  the  excellent  quality 
of  keeping  "  perfectly  fresh"  for  "  any  length  of  time  desired."  Tbej 
are  said  to  have  been  kept /our  vear#,  and  were  as  fresh  as  when  taken 
from  the  vine.  They  only  need  to  be  hung  up  in  a  dry  room,  secure 
from  frost  We  hope  that  some  of  the  growers  of  this  fine  vegetable 
will  forward  us  a  few  seeds  for  distribution  among  our  friends.  From 
Mr.  Thomas  Dixon,  lettuce  and  caulifiowers.  James  Stranch  exhibiled 
cauliflowers,  one  bunch  of  asparagus  and  lettuce.  Flowen:  Amar^Uia 
Johnsdni,  and  flowers  and  bouquets  from  Mr.  Zebulon  Waters.  Frona 
Mr.  John  Feast,*  thirty  varieties  of  cut  flowers.  Mr.  Samuel  Feast 
jfifteen  varieties  of  new  China  roses,  and  seven  of  Scotch  roses,  and  five 
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▼arieties  of  the  peony;  also  a  plant  of  Epiphyllum  speci6sum,  with 
upwards  of  one  nnndred  expanded  flowers,  and  C^reus  speciosisdmus 
in  fiae  bloom,  with  various  cut  flowers. 

Salturday,  Mmf  ^th.  Flowers:  AlstrcBm^ria  Pelegr\na,  Calceolaria 
pinn^ta,  and  various  bouquets  of  fine  flowers.  From  Edmund  Kurtz, 
Cdreus  Ackermint,  two  specimens  of  South  American  amarvllUes,  and 
bouquets  of  cut  flowers.  From  Samuel  Feast,  C^reus  Ackermint, 
eighty-four  varieties  of  roses,  and  bouquets  of  flowers.  From  John 
Feast,  several  varieties  of  roses,  and  the  double  white  rocket,  with  eleven 
flower  stems  to  one  root.  VegelabUi:  Mr.  James  Stranch,  early  Kid<- 
nev  potatoes.  From  Thomas  Dixon,  half  a  peck  of  peas,  and  one  cau- 
tinower.     From  Edmund  Keene,  two  fine  bunches  or  asparagus. 

August  Wth, — ^We  have  no  account  from  the  last  date  to  this. 
Flovers:  From  Samud  Feast,  Jambbsa,  vulgaris,  and  fine  roses,  in- 
cluding Kdrtzt,  Queen  of  roses,  &c.  From  Edmund  Kurtz,  eight  va* 
rieties  of  Zinnia  llegans.  From  Henry  Moore,  a  fine  double  seedliujg 
aUh»a.  From  Robert  Siadair,  dahlias,  viz:  Queen  of  the  dahlias,  Fo»- 
ter'8  Incomparable,  Belladonna,  Negro  Boy,  and  Brewer's  Parasron. 

Fruits:  From  Mrs.  Rotiert  Taylor,  fine  blue  plums.  From  Richard 
Valentine,  pears,  plums,  and  fi^s.  From  Henry  Moore,  Moore  pears, 
so  called,  raised  by  him  from  seed.  [We  should  be  glad  to  learn  the 
« qualities  of  this  pear. — Conds,]  also,  prime  plums,  Moore's  ne  plus 
ultra,  Magdalen  and  Oseola  plums,  all  seedlings  of  Mr.  Moore's;  but  no 
qualities  are  stated :  green  gage  and  matchless  plums. 

August  ^Jth, — Flowers:  From  Dr.  Edmonson,  Barrett's  Susanna, 
and  other  dahlias,  and  the  Erythrina  Cristi-g4|]i.  From  Rol>ert  Sin- 
clair, numerous  varieties  of  danlias,  viz.: — Alice  Orey,  Village  Maid, 
Negro  Boy;  alba  purpurata,  British  Queen,  King  of  the  yellows,  Fos« 
ter's  Incomparable,  Queen  of  dahlias.  Brewer's  Paragon,  Chancellor, 
Queen  of  the  whites,  and  Richardson's  Alicia. 

Fruits:  From  Mrs.  B.  L  Cohen,  white  egg  plants  and  vellow  plums, 
from  a  tree  from  Havre.  From  Mr.  Henry  Schroeder,  nne  tomatoes, 
some  of  them  weighing  one  and  a  half  pounds  each.  From  Samuel 
Feast,  seedling  pears.  From  the  Seckel,  a  verv  fine  and  delicious  fruit, 
so  pronounced  by  the  Committee  :  [we  should  be  extremely  happy  to 
hear  from  Mr.  Feast,  respecting  this  variety. — Conds.] 

September  SOth.—Floxoers :  From  Mr.  G.  B.  Smith,  Rbsfi  Herber^ 
mdntt,  and  a  species  of  Li^tris,  very  beautiful.  From  Mr.  Samuel 
Feast,  dahlias,  salvias,  and  Heliinthus  multifldrus  pl^no.  From  Mr. 
H.  Rodewald,  bouquets  of  flowers,  dahlias,  and  fine  German  asters. 

Fruits:  From  Mrs.  George  H.  Keerl,  a  dish  of  Prince's  green  gaga 
[?  Flushing  gage]  plums. 

Vegetables:  From  Mr.  Peter  Coombs,  one  peck  Lima  beans,  and 
cherry  beans,  both  fine.  From  Thomas  Dixon,  fine  tomatoes.  From 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Harold,  New  Jersey,  fine  tomatoes.  From  Mr.  J.  Stranch, 
half  a  peck  of  Lima  beans,  Mercer  ]>otatoe9,  and  one  dozen  of  gumbo. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  and  was  crowded  with  *'  admir- 
ing spectators."  <*  The  display  of  fruits  and  flowers  surpassed  all 
expectation,  and  evinced  most  strongly  how  great  and  si^al  nave  been 
the  adv '  ntages  secured  to  this  community,  by  the  untinng  zeal,  enter- 
prize  and  intelligence  of  the  members  of  tJiat  truly  patriotic  association, 
and  how  deef)  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  have  impressed  upon 
their  fellow  citizens."     {Bolt,  Farmer  and  Oard.) 

New  York  Horticultural  Society, — This  society  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing on  the  28th,  39th,  and  30th  of  September,  as  noticed  at  paj^e  S91. 
We  have,  however,  received  no  returns  either  official  or  unofficial :  we 
had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  have  given  a  complete  account  of  every 
thing  exhibited. 
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Aet.  VI.     Q^iney  Market 


I  From    To 


^cts-i^cts. 


RaoU^  Tuben,  ^. 
Pototoet : 

o>»»»-.}?:ib:s:l:::: 

a ,  o     ,         >  per  bmrrel,  8  00 

Sweet  Potatoet,  jPui^|,2  00 


1  60 

1  75 
62i 


Poi  and  SweH  BaU, 


Parsley,  per  half  peek,. 

75    Sage,  per  pottDd, 

{MaijoraiD,  per  bunch, . . 

Savory,  per  bunch, 

Speaiinint,  per  bunch., . 


TumiM  : 

per  Dushel,. 
Oniona  : 

per  bushel '1  00 

BeeU,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel,. . . 
Parsnips,  per  bushel,. . . 

Sabify,  per  bunch, 

Horsc'radish,  per  pound. 
Radishes,  per  bnnch,. . . 
Shallots,  per  pound,. . . . 
Garlic,  per  pound,. . . . 


Cabbages,  Saladt,  4>c. 
per  doses. 


CSabbages 

Savoys, 

Drumhead,.. ... 

Red, 

Cauliflowers,  each , , 
Lettuce,  per  head, , 
Celery,  per  root,.. 


S^wuhet  and  Pumpfdnt, 


Canada,  per  pound, 

Winter  crook  neck, per  pound, 

Lima,  per  pound, 

Pumpkins,  each, 


50 


4 
75 
75 
75 
12i 
8 
12J 
20 
14 


60 
1  00 
1  00 
25 
10 
12i 


6 

5 

4 

121 


75 

25 

6 

6 
00 
00 
00 

12i 
20 


75 

60 

50 

50 

12i 

25 


7 
6 

20 


From   To 
9cts.  9cti. 


26 

17 

6 

6 

6 


FmiU, 


Apples,  dessert : 

N-|^Ha:::::::::|* 

N.  Y. Pippins, per  buihel,. . jl 

*•       per  peck, | 

RnM*t.  ?  per  barrel, 2 

""■^»  J  per  bushel 1 

^^*'*"' J  per  bushel,....  I 
Pears  : 
St.  Germain,  perdoten,. 
Messirc  Jean,  per  half  peck. 


20 
12 
12 


200 

100 

1  £0 
624 

2  50 

1  25 

2  60 
1  25 


B^-«.}^ja: !. 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 2 

Craiiberrips,  per  bushel, 4 

Pine  Apples,  each, 

Grapes:  (foreign,)  pr  pound. 

White  Malaga, 

Purple  Malaga, 

Berberries,  per  bushel,. ... 


o»-«<».}!:;fe 


CO  1  CO 
87ii  50 
£0  4  00 
£0  2  00 
25  l9  00 
CO  5  00 

25    m 


Lemons,  ?»**'• 'J'^- 

'  5  I)*'!'  dozen,. 

jShaddocks,  each, 

jChestnuts,  per  bushel, 

Walmrts,  J  P^*"  If  TV 

'  5  pe*"  biiahcl, 

Almonds,  (sweet)  per  pound,. 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana, , 


£0 
20 
00 
00 
25 
00 
«7i 
25 
00 

to 

25 
12 

4 
8 


25 

2  CO 
8  to 

I    ^^ 
6  00 

1  ^ 

5  00 
5  00 

2  50 

6 


Remarks.  Since  our  last  there  has  been  a  steady  demand.  The 
cro|>s  have  not  i;enerally  been  larj^  the  past  season,  and  the  sup- 
ply is  consequently  somewhat  diminished:  still,  however,  the  prices  of 
many  ve^tables  are  moderate,  and  the  stock  of  some  kinds  sufficient 
for  the  wmter.  Potatoes  have  been  received  in  considerable  quantities 
from  the  eastward,  yet  the  prices  have  not  been  diminished,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  holders  are  more  firm :  this  is  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the 
bad  order  in  which  many  cargoes  have  arrived,  the  potatoes  havinc 
been  frost-bitten,  either  before  or  after  they  were  shipped :  plenty  of 
these  are  to  be  had  beneath  our  quotations,  which  are  made  for  thoae 
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of  the  first  quality.  Sweet  potatoes  are  very  scarce;  the  early  frosts  in 
the  vicioity  of  Philadelphia,  from  whence  a  greater  portion  of  those  sold 
in  this  market  are  received,  has  prevented  the  growth  of  the  usual  crop. 
Turnips  are  now  more  abundant.  Of  onions  there  is  a  good  supply  at 
fair  rates.  Beets  and  parsnipet,  thouirh  not  as  abundant  as  usual,  are 
sufficiently  so  to  supply  the  qnarket.  Radishes  are  scarce,  and,  from  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  prices  advanced.  Cabbages,  as  we  stated  in  our 
last,  are  scarce:  few  drumheads  are  to  be  had:  early  frosts  prevented 
their  full  growth:  red  cabbages  are  also  very  scarce.  Some  beautiful 
cauliflowers  have  come  to  hand  of  good  size  for  \ his  season.  Lettuces 
are  not  so  plentiful,  and  prices  higher.  Of  celery,  the  stock  is  small, 
and  not  so  well  grown  as  usual.  Tomatoes  are  all  out  of  the  market. 
Squishes  remain  scarce,  and  prices  have  advanced  a  shade:  all  sorts  do 
not  keep  well  this  season,  from  the  cause  of  the  vines  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  early  frosts,  and  thus  prematurely  ripened.  Pumpkins  are 
tolerably  plenty. 

In  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  some  kinds,  there  has  been  a  reduction 
in  prices.  Apples  are  quite  plentiful,  and  considerable  quantities  have 
been  brought  in  since  our  last.  Pears  are  also  abundant:  we  have  had 
some  fine  St.  Germains,  raised  in  the  city,  and  some  of  very  fair  quality 
from  the  vicinity;  the  former  have  been  sold  at  our  highest  quotations: 
that  old  sort,  the  Messire  Jean,  commonly  known  as  the  Monsieur  John, 
is  very  plentiful  and  of  good  size;  other  dessert  sorts  are  all  gone;  pound 
and  Iron  pears  for  baking  are  abundant.  Quinces  since  our  last  have 
feome  to  hand  in  considerable  quantity,  and  prices  remain  the  same. 
Cranberries  are  yet  scarce.  Very  few  pine  apples  remain  on  hand.  Of 
grapes  there  has  never  been  a  more  plenti till  supply:  there  has  been 
numerous  arrivals;  our  quotations  are  remarkably  low,  but  they  have 
sold  in  quantities  far  below  these;  we  notice  that  the  purple  sort  is 
not  liked  so  well  as  the  white;  we  believe,  however,  that  they  will  be 
found  equally  as  good.  Berberries  are  very  scarce,  and  nearly  gone  for 
the  season.  Oranges  and  lemons  are  held  at  advanced  prices.  Chest- 
nuts and  waLiuts  continue  as  in  our  last.  Youn,  M,  T.,  N(n€mher 
33i,  1836. 


Art.  VII.    Meteorological  Notice* 

won   OCTOBER. 

Tbc  mean  temperature  of  this  month  was  9^  less  than  the  same 
month  last  year.  The  severity  of  the  frost  in  the  previous  month  de- 
stroyed vegetation;  during  the  whole  of  this  there  has  been  frequent 
liflrht  frosts,  and  one  or  two  quite  severe  ones:  very  little  rain  fell. 
The  course  of  the  wind  has  been  more  equally  divided  than  usual,  but 
the  prevailing  ones  have  been  from  S.  to  W. 

THERMOMETER.^-Mean  temperature,  41°  S'^highest,  70^;  lowest, 
17^  above  zero. 

Wiirns.— N.  three  days— -J^  E.  five— E.  one— S.  six- S.  W.  six— 
W.  six— N.  W.  four  days. 

Force  of  the  Wind. — ^Brisk,  nineteen  days — flight,  twelve  days. 

Character  of  the  fTeo/Atfr.— Fine,  six  days,— Fair,  eighteen  days— 
Ci«ounT,  seven  days. 

Rainy,  four  days. 
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MONTHLY    CALENDAR 

OF 

HORTICULTURE   AiND   FLORICULTURE, 

FOR    DECEMBER. 


FRUIT  DBFARTMEKT. 


Sirmwherry  btdi:  continue  to  protect  newly  planted  ones  with  a  sfiglit 
eoverins  of  leaves,  straw,  or  coarse  manure,  where  not  done  belbrt. 
Old  beds  will  come  forward  earlier  m  the  spring  with  a  little  protectioD. 
'  Fruit  tree$  that  have  been  planted  this  fall,  it  will  be  well  to  protect 
at  the  roots  with  a  wheelbarrow  of  manure,  to  prevent  freesing  and 
thawing  of  the  soil  in  the  spripg. 

Orape  vines  in  the  open  air  should  be  trimmed  of  superfluovs  branches 
and  terminal  shoots,  and  tender  kinds  protected  by  a  covering  of  leaves 
or  manure.  Those  in  the  green-house  or  grapery,  where  not  done  be- 
fore, should  be  pruned  the  latter  [Mirt  of  the  tnonth,  and  the  shoots 
carefully  bent  down  horizontally  with  the  front  sill  of  the  bovee,  and 
tied  loosely  together.  Young  plants  that  have  been  grown  in  pols, 
should  be  put  in  the  cellar. 

Scions  for  grafting  may  be  cut  at  this  season,  and  preseirsd  in  tbs 
cellar,  by  placmg  the  lower  ends  in  a  box  of  earth* 

FLOWER   DEPARTMENT. 

Hyacinths y  tulips,  erovm  iwperialsy  narcissus,  crocuses,  &c.,  shoold  be 
got  mto  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible  this  month,  if  neglected  or  pot 
ofTfrom  the  last:  afler  this  period  they  suffer  greatly  from  rematnmc 
out  of  the  soil.  Hyacinths  planted  in  pots  the  first  of  last  month,  and 
plunged  in  the  around,  may  now  be  taken  up  and  brought  into  the  par* 
lor  to  bloom,  which  will  be  in  about  six  weeKs. 

Dahlia  roots  remaining  in  the  ground  should  be  taken  np  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Chrysanthemums,  will  now  be  out  of  flower,  and  the  pots  may  be 
removed  to  the  cellar. 

Ten^week  stocks,  now  potted,  will  bloom  all  winter. 

GUia  tricolor:  pot  small  seedlings  of  this  to  bloom  in  the  month  of 
February  and  March. 

Mimwuses :  attend  to  repotting  these  for  flo^erin^  through  the  season. 

Schdsanthuses  will  require  attention  and  repottmg  where  they  are 
growiosT  rapidly. 

Gladioluses,  ixias,  sparaxises,  and  other  Cape  bulbs,  may  yet  be 
planted  with  success. 

Ranunetduses,  and  anemonies,  should  now  be  planted  m  pots  whers 
it  is  desirable  to  cultivate  them  in  this  manner. 

Cactuses:  keep  them  moderately  dry  at  this  season. 

Oxalises  mav  yet  be  planted  with  Access:  some  excellent  hints  on 
this  genus  will  be  found  in  the  present  number. 

Camellias  will  be  opening  their  buds:  give  such  as  have  already  ex- 
panded more  water. 

Trevirana  coeeinea:  keep  the  plants  in  a  dormant  state  until  Febraary. 

Ericas  in  the  green-house  should  be  placed  in  an  airy  situation;  water 
more  sparingly  now  than  at  other  tiroes,  when  thegr  are  growing  firseljr. 
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wffc4dA  armita  157 

dealbAU 

decdrrens      110.  389.  420 

falcita  ]I0 

loDglfdlia        er.  157.  490 

lopb4ntba  117 

p^ndula  108 

•uavdolens  108.  S35 

■pect4bile  4S0 

undulAta  4iS) 

This  is  probably  tbe  A.  un- 

dalef61ia  Cm$tMori.  Bnt.  94689 

verticilldta  420 

Jtcet  rdbrum  193 

jfcblll^a  foberdltica  (?)        275 

ptusnicea  fldre  pl^no    355 

366 

No  inch  specie!  in  Hort  Brtt, 

but  the  latter  may  be  the 

PUrmica  var.  fl6re  pldno.  L. 

Jfcbna  Sapdta  101 

jfconUum  4lbiduin      397.  365 

U41leri  397.  365 

NapiJku  397 

Acrocdmia  99 

Adaa  tlnta  d'^t&ta 

•STsc  •  us  rubiciinda  S93 

Afapdnthas  umbellAtus      315 

365.  395 

Afrimdnia  350 

nepal^nsifl  350 

Eupatdna  350 

jUlnntus  glanduMia  35 

Allam&nda  cath&rtica  379.  399 

jrninm  HiUert  190 

jflnua  lemilita  193.  194 

Aloysia  citrioddra  999 

Alplnia  ndtans  388 

Alatnemdria  aurantiaca      993 

975 

^D.  A.  aikrea  On, 

PeUgr^ma  975 

psittaelna      975.  976.  314 

tricolor  975. 976 

•yn:  Flos  Marttnl  Ker. 

Amaxylli«   100   sp.    and  var. 

enamerated  108.  109 

BeUaddnna  379 

falcAta  191 

syo.  Brunsvlgia  ialcita  ITer. 

Johnsdnii  464 

vendsa  100 

vittAta  179.  936.  9(r3 

Anundbium  aUttun  395 

.^fmygdalus  350 

AJidr6ineda  panlcuIAU       990 

polifdlia  15 

jtDBvadne  hep4tica  167 

nemordsa  193 

jtnfrtB'cwn  canddtam         St61 

Anomatb^a  cratota         413 

i6QCsa  413 

jfnimtQiM  Ddbilis  fldre  pl^no 

355.366 

VOL.  II. — ^NO.  XII. 


Antbolyza  cthidplca         995 

muntiDa  191 

pre4Ua  191. 995 

Antirrhinam  indjua      167.366 

Aqull^gla  sib^rica  955 

vulg&ris  168. 955 

ArAlia  spindsa  75 

jSrauearia  imbricita  419 

jTihutUM  Andrichne     65.990 

canari^nsis  108 

U'nedo  75.  109 

Arcto8t4pbylo8  tomentd^a    94 

syn  :    A'rbutus    tomentdia 

Purth 

Ardisia  crennlita  66 

Argemdne  mexlcdna         396 

wiristolOchlafcBtens  176 

grandifldra  176 

»erpeot4ria  991 

ftipho  991 

trilobita  991 

jfrmeniaca  350 

Ardnia  BotryApiam  IS 

This  must  be  synonymous 

with  the  AmeUknekier  Botryi- 

pium  Dee. 

Artocirpbus  integrifdlia      101 

j|  ruin  discolor  J57 

wisclepia»  curasp&vica  157.  975 

tubcrd:*a  315.  397.  355.  395 

A  simina  parvifldra  75 

trUdba  75 

Aspidium  margin41o  354 

ja'ater  sib^rica  366 

Ndvo  A'nflc  366 

.AstrAipUus  aristAtus  75 

caucdsicus  75 

tdmidus  75 

Astrintia  mijor  975.  991.314 

396 

Astrape'a  Wallichii  66. 76.100 

Averrhda  BUimbi  443 

Cttramb^  444 

Ji^tcuha  Japdnica  75 

Azdlea 

This  genus  has  been  nnited 
with  /{bodod^ndron,  but  we 
give,  however,  the  species  and 
varieties  here,  as  noticed'  in 
the  Magazine. 

calendulAcea  990 

Indica  phoDuicea  110 

var.  purpdrea  pldno     470 

fedifdUa  65 

lapdnnica  16 

nudifldra  16. 955 

990 

var.  4lba  16 

cAmea  16 

coccinea  W,  990 

papilionicea  16 

polydndra  16 

rdsea  990 

rdtelans  16 

59 


pdntica 

var.  Alba 

Idtea 

ne  idus  ultr» 
tricolor 
thrysifldra 
viscdsa 
AzAra  dentAta 
Balndna 
plicAta 
rdbra  cyAnea 
stricta 
BAnksia  grAndis 
Bartdnta  aiirea 
Begdnta  heraciefdlia 
BefAria 
B^llij  Integrifdlia 


16.: 


990 

990 
990 
110 
990 
970 
396 

94 
409 
191 
191 
191 
110 
919 
105 

94 
T49 


syn.  Eclipta  integrildlia, 
Sprtng, 

per^nnis  193 

BenthAmta  Oagifera  70 

Berb&rU  .^uifdlium  74 

This    is   tbe    Bfabdnta  A, 

quifdliuro  Pwrsh 

aristAta  75 

sinensis  75 

^^tula  Alba  347 

Bigndnia  grandifldra  357 

380 

rAdicans     .  365 

Bidphytum  sensiUvum       444 
Bl^tia  65 

Briza  mAxima  973 

BrugmAnsta  sanguinea       383 

suavdolens  Si79 

Brundnia  austrAlis  993 

Brunsvkguv  1J91 

Bryopfayllum  calydnnm      157 
^ilbine  Horibdnda  191 

This  is  the  Anth^rlcnm  flori- 
bdndum  H.  K, 

pngione  fdrmis  191 

Oictus  AclcermAm  917 

Jenkinadni  917. 909 

395 
both  syn.  of  Cdraos 

Opdntia  193 

sepCangulAjris 

triangulArtB 
syn.   of   Opdntia.  vnlgArls 
Bme, 

senilis 

CalAmpelis  scAbra       117. 178 

975.397.396 

Calandiinia  grandifldra      315 

397 

specidsa  341 

CalceolAria  aracbnolda       916 

corymbdia     106.  914. 916 

var.  Talisman  993 

Fothergilh'  914 

IntegrifdlU  914. 916 

longifdlia  969 

ptodula  916. 975 
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pinnita  214 

ra|6tm  314. 916 

■cablooefdlla  157 

GmlUcoma  semtifdliA         179 

GUla  ethi6pka  1S7.  361 

Calli6pfU  Druinm6ndi       384 

bicolor 

▼ai.atrosuifninea      143 

Cal6tropii  proc^n  95 

■yn.  dffcl^pia«  proc^m  HorU 

Kew. 

CUUia  pal&fltria  193 

Camellia  jap6nlca  877 

J.ilba  pl^no  18.  79 

117.157.311 

J.  41ba  alinplfci  18 

j.  41ba  Bemi-^iaplex        18 


.  acutifdlia 
j.  altbefldra 


67 
68.109 
311.420 
30.157 
99.    95 
109 
29 
79 
79.    94 


J.  anemonefldn 
▼ar.ilba 
striata 
J.  atrorikbena 
J.  Augdtta 
J.  CbiDdleri 

157.  393.  311 

I.  Cbariet  Augusta         79 
.  aivadM  64 

.  C6lla  117 

.  Colvtlli         97.  110. 157 
.  coccinea  157 

J.  comp4cta  64 

J.  concAta  109 

j.  condnna  110. 311 

j.  conchifldra         117. 157 
J.  eordifdlia  65 

This  variety  is  probably  sy- 
nouymous  with  some  other, 
ynd  erroneously  called  by  this 


J.  cofiUina  140. 157 

syn.  or  fl6rida  Ckand, 
J.  eorillina  68. 94 

103 
J.  erassln^ryis  97 

J.  De  Canddlleti  68 

1.  Doncla^ri  293 

J.  Dors^ttii  109. 157 

J.  ecHpsis  87.  95.  97 

j.  ^legans  33.  37.  94 

103. 157 
J.  Elphinstdnii  95 

J.exiiiUa  S3.  37.  93 

103.  109. 157 
j.eiimia  37.  93 

157 
This  is  a  syn.  of  ^legans 
CTflwrf. 

J.  FairMa  97 

j.  flmbriita  31.  311 

J.  fl6rida  68 

J.  frail dVirt^nsls  59 

j .  Gilesu  33 

J.gldriab^lgica 
J.ffloridsa  64 

J.  Gnnn^lli  59 

J.  Harrisdni 
J.  Henriette  (belle)        68 

117 
J.  Herberts  68 

j.  hexangulArls  19 

}.  iini^scens  157 

J.  Imbric&ta  93. 311 

J.  Imperatriee   dn    Brestl 

157 
I.  incamita  19. 117 

J.  Inslgnis  68. 117 

J.  invindblo  97 

}.  LkabrU  97 

J.  Myrtifdlia  31. 117 


.  papaverAcea 
.  Park8*8  roae  stripe 
"  SO, 


J.  mutitrilisTraT^riiplen- 

iMtana  109 

J.  oxoni^nsis  79 

J.  pmonifidrM.     rteea    21 

97.157 

79 

140 

67 

157 

64 

59 

68.    95 

59.*  68 

79.97 

79.    95 

140 

110. 157 

20 

79.    95 

19 


, .  Fronayana 
,.  punctita 
, .  pulch^rrima 

j.  JI6sa miiiidl 
, .  roscfldra 
..rosacc'a 
..rdsea 

,.R68M 

, .  hkkra  pl^na 

, .  rdbra  semi-dikplez 

, .  rubricaiilis 

..sanmiaea 

, .  seedliDg 

,.  seiicea 

, .  spathulAta 

, .  specidsa 

,.8pect4bilo 

,  i.  spltodens 

,.8we«t» 

,  I.  varieg&ta 


18 
117 
97 
97 


J.  yendsa 

j.  violAcea  sup^rba 


117 

97 

59 

9S.157 

68 

19.157 

300 

68.117 

59 

W4rd«  117 

j.  WeimAfis  140 

J.  Welb4nki  109 

J.  Wiltdnt  68.   97 

J.  Woods*  97 

KiM$i  420 

malifldra  117. 157 

syn.  Sa»aquA  pidna  rikbra. 

leticul&U  68.  97. 140 

157.339 

Campinula  aggregita       .  275 

291.  326 

41ba  pl^no 


aUlarcfdlU 

azikrea 

carp4tlca 

colUna 

ehpUea 

lactifldia 

mUfldra 

Lorr^jii 

mMium 

nkUda 

persiccfdlia 

▼ar.  fldre  pMno 


315.326 
366 
366 
396.355 
315.326 
366.393 
315.326 
291.^6 
.  366 
396.366 
315.396 
991.396 


314 

314.396 

366 

Tar.  fldie  pMno  41ba     314 
396.355.366 
pilkmila  291 

pyramidAlis  390. 405 

sannitica  396 

TrachMium    fldre 


re    pl^n 
314.39 


urticcfdiia  366 

VonsoDtdiui  366 

Camphoii6sina  roonspeUaca 
75 

G4nna  Ackkraa  348 

gla&ca  63 

CiieK  foUiculita  973 

hysteridiia  973 

InpuUna  973 

marginita  973 

vestlta  193 

CaroUaecpiiiioapf  101 


Cytssia  glanduldsa 

maiylindica 
C^taninche  Ucolor 
Cittleya  labiita 
Cavendishta 
Oeandlhus  americAaufl 
Oelistrus  sc4odeiis 
Cel4^ia  cocc&nea 

crtstAU 
C^lsia  cr^aca  2 

Coii6inyce  rangtferioa 
Omtaurte  Cyinus 
Cephalimhus  occidentitts 
Ohasus 

caprieida 

eomikta 


366.405 
406 
314 

94 
17 
17 


393 

70 
971 

17 


3S9 


tomentdsa  399 

undulAta  3SS 

CM»er«  theviMa  399 

C^reos  grandifldnia     101. 170 

390.470 

flageIU(bnnis  380 

specioeissimus      998.976 

splendldom  315. 464 

trianguliris  103 

VandMa  395 

Cerop^gia  Elegant  383 

Chama»\ops  bdmllft      74. 319 

ChapiiUa  tomenidaa  3l 

Cheldne  glibra  366 

Lydni  405 

Chenopddhim  Q;dmi€  154.  Slo 

Chirdnta  pedicul4ris  6i 

Chortzema  Henchmiiit        93 

CimicirViga  fetida       915i  397 

Cioeriria  67 

Cinnamdmnm  C^wytiia    397 

Otrus  Lim^num  98 

ii6biUs  96 

Clirkia  ^legans  106. 157 

956.   315 

pulchaia  956 

Cl^iDatls  alphia  355 

flimmula  355 

fl6rlda  366 

var.  fldre  pMno  366 

virglniina  55. 366 

TerUcUIAris  55 

syn.    .Aragftne    americAna 

CleAme  gmndUIdra  76 

CIdthra  alnifdlU  56. 365 

Cliinthus  paniceaa  79 

Clintdnta  Slogans  386 

Cobfe'a  scindens         397. 356 
395 
Coc6aoba  Tlrens  141 

Cdco*  nucifeia  99 

Coff^a  ar4bic«  101 

Cdlchiccum  anUunoAIa      417 
418 
ColUnstaMcolor  314 

CoUdmla  CaranilMsn        960 

cocdnea  3314 

syn.  of  the  fonnsr. 

Cbliktea  nepal^nsls  75 

Gbmbrttom  purpdreom        S5 

968.379.301 

Commelina  col^stis  397 

tuberdsa  397 

Coopdria  cblonvdlen  9SM 

Drummdndi  9M 

C6ptis  trifoliAta  W 

Cortopsis  AfkinfdnidM      396 

syn.  of  Cani6psis  Atkhi. 
rdnidmc 

DmmiD6ndi  143 

168.  314 
396b  855. 3GS 
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407 


iraniftUia 


40S 
336.355.366 


CbrUurb  wyitiaUa 

75 

C6miuill« 

56 

•IternifdUa 

56 

cirelo4t« 

56 

fl6rida 

57 

panicalita 

57 

57 

386.366 

Corni*a  palcMUa 

65 

■pecid«a        110. 995.  419 

C6rylus  avellina 

1J3 

Cdrypba  ambncaoliltem      99 

319 

CMin^llarabra 

177 

350 

acumindca 

75 

affinia 

75 

fHgida 

75 

laxMdra 

75 

micropbvlla 
rotundif^Iia 

75 

75 

CriMuia  cocdne« 

315 

Cntm'gaa  eoccinaa 
Ci%t  nlli 
Dougllst 

339 
104 

958 

maroccina 

994 

Blcroeirpa 

957 
994 

orientilu 

994 

Oxyarintba 

936 

yranifdila 

340 

tanacetifdUa 

994 

CMpfa  barbiU 

'i 

Creac^ntia  CmiU 
OAnnm  amibUo 

100.399 

aagiiftum 

379 

GMcua  Mi^tiBia 

417 

vernAliB 

193 

CryberdMsa 

346 

Okteuta 

166 

Cyan^UaMtea 

191 

Cycas  drciiiAllt 

100 

reToiata 

90.156 

Cydameo  eonm 

HO 

p^raicom 
Cyddnia 

157.436 

350 

iap6aica 

75.955 

wilui 

351 

■iu^niif 

75 

TuJgiria 

353 

144 

intkgnis 

108 

IMtnrifldra 

144 

Cyrtinthufl 

191 

CjtkMB  Adimif 

999 

Labdroum 

999 

purpikreai 
IMbKa  fnistrioea 

999 
44 

DaliMirda.      . 

350 

var.  cocdnea 

43 

purpOrea 

43 

r^Ma 

43 

■up^rflna 

44 

IMphne  cnedram 

35 

M0tireim 

955 

oddra 

117 

p6ntica 

36 

DaamiAria  birbara 

75 

I>»lpbiiiiain  elAtom  981. 314 
Elegant  fldre  pUno  991 
exaltAtum 

grandMdra  396 

var.  fl^re  pl^no  396 

niximum  fldra  pMno  991 
356 
dn^niif  fl6ra  plAoo      160 
976.  »1. 314.  366 


Deadrdbiom   inaeiottAdiyiim 

345 

decsifldnuR  178 

mooUlf&mM  995 

Dei^tzia  fcibia  70 

Diuk^Ua  eMiUea  100 

Diinttaui  tap^rbna       366.  366 

£Hctanmui  ilbos  975. 991 

OiervilU  Tournaftrti  57 

Oigitilis  Kktea      314. 387. 366 

purpurea  314 

DdlJnia  specidta         100.  383 

Disa  cbrytostichya  191 

Dory&ntbea  exc^laa     100. 108 

490 

Dracc'na  auitriUa  101 

ferrea  101 

fyi^rani  101 

marglnita  101 

Dracoc^pbalam  altaMnae    396 

356.366 

r^pena  315.  396.  355 

366 

TirginiABum         356. 366 

393 

fehites  grandilldra  381 

Ecbloocietui  Eyri^SM         101 

347 

Edwirdtta  dilUnaia 

micropbylla  108. 109 

f  mpetrum  nibrani 
Eokiintbua  quinqnefldra     64 

reticulAta  194 

E'pacria  nandUldra       67. 157 

177.925 

heteroD^ma  925 

micropbylla  925 

paluddsa  65 

pulch^lla  995 

pupaHitcdna  65 

fpbedra  altlMlma  75 

disUcbya  75 

monosUdiya  75 

Epid^ndrum  armeniacum  345 

con6p8eum  144. 166 

frigrani  107 

Skinner*  345 

Epiidbium  anfUtiilMiam    366 

■picitum       314.  386.  366 

fpim^dium  djrpbyllam      109 

Epbiphyllum  ■pecldsom     324 

truncitum  394 

Epipb^s  165 

americina  165 

£rlca  arbdrea  65 

auBtrilii  389 

herbAcea  67. 157 

medeterinea  66 

speddaa 

An  error :  this  tpedea  if  not 

the  8peci63a  of  botaniata.i 

venicillita  157 

Eriob6tryaiap6nica  75 

Erynciuin  dldtdtomum      366 

pLAnom  355 

EryUuina  Ckiita-fyU  51 

315 

picta  53 

Erytbrdaium  americAnum  193 

E8diflcb61tzia  calilbniica   957 

975.991.314.327 

crdcea  95. 14. 347 

398 

Eucaljrntos  laligna  99 

Eacomis  191 

Euldpbia  Mackay^lM  108 

Eupatdrtum  odoritum         157 

Xupb6rMa  eonlUta  366 

CypaiiMiat  366.398 

fblgens  416 


betarophylla  416 

a  ly  n .  of  Poina^ttto  paldi^r. 

rima  Ora, 

Poina^ttia  58. 65. 76 

108.383 

a  ayn.  of  Polna^ttia  poldi^r- 

rima  Ore 

Eupbdria  LUdd  101 

Euterpe  piai&miis  318 

Eiktoca  multifldra  107 

viscida  106 

Forr&ria  unduIAta  156 

FicuM  bengal^nala  101 

coriAcea  101 

elistica  101. 357 

indica  387 

popdinea  101 

religidaa  101 

ripens  101 

FragAria  350 

collina  351 

rublcAla  351 

Frincoa  appendlealAta 

^^txinua    excelsior    ptedala 
348 

F6ch8ta  arbdrea  106 

arbor^icena  104 

c6nica  104 

diicolor  50. 104 

excortic4ta  104 

globdsa  104 

grAdlia  60. 104 

lojigifldra  104 

nacrost^mna '  60 

multlfldim  115 

ten^Ua  104 

virsAta  104 

GailUirdia  ariatita       975.  365 

314.396 

picta  365. 384 

Oaliotbua  uivilia  193 

Oalat^lla  punctAta  149 

Acris  149 

hywopilfblia  149 

Garddnta  fl6rida  67 

rAdicana  937 

Gardoquia  OUliAati      106.  383 

Otntidna  acadlia         962.  418 
crioita  396.  406.  417 

cruciAta  396 

quinquefldra  417 

aaponAria  394. 417 

Gean^ra  bulbdsa  95 

corymbdaa  399 

fuiciAlla  95 

Qium  350 

coccineum  387. 355 

grandifldram 

GiUa  ocbiiltefdlia  69 

coronopifdila  366 

rotundifdUa  180 

tricolor  106. 348.  347 

Oladlulua  alAtna  191 

blAndua  191.  343. 356 

411 
bjrzantinum  411 

cardinAlia  409 

Colviln  975. 411 

commAnia  411 

▼ar.  floribAndoa    314. 410 
biraAtua  191.  355.  411 

lineAtua 
Tbia  ia  probably  Tritdnia 

lineAta  ^er 

natal^nsia  314;  397 

343.  355.  366.  410.  435 
triitia  411 

undulAtua  156 

Watadntiw  156. 436 

▼ar.  padiUindaa  411 

OlaAcium  flAvum  976 
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Glorldfa  lup^rba  383  I 

Gloxinia  ac«AU  179  ' 

maculiu       315.  355u  394 

tpecidia  355 

Chiapbilium    platagenoldea 

193 

God^tU  l^pida  257 

LindleyaM.  291 

rabic6Dda  293 

Romanzdvii  219 

ser6tiiia  219 

These    were    formerly    all 

united  ander  the  genua  (Eno- 

tb^ra. 

Grevillea  Bau^ri  110 

rosmarinifdlia  110 

Griffknia  hyacintbina  436 

BabenAria  proc^ra  343 

Uabr4iithU8  109 

Ikeni4ntliua  coccineua        191 

tigrynus  191 

Bak^a  gibbdsa  110 

Hal^sta  tetriptera  255 

Aunamelis  virginica  152 

JTeddra  qainquefldra  131 

Uedycbium  Ucoior  142 

GardnertditKiu       356. 379 

fleliintbiis  altissimus         405 

fiiulliffdrufl  405 

var.  fldre  pl^uo  405 

JJelicbrysum  bicolor  Hi 

Ueliotrdpium  europe^um    S271 

Uemerocillia  csnklea  355 

iiyo.  Fiiikkia  ovAta  Spr. 

fliva  S91 

Hep&tica  trildba  193 

ilesperAntba  191 

Uibb^rtia  S25 

voMbilia  179 

aureus  roiliUria  405 

polCtstria  405 

RAm  nninalB       175.  314 

357.393 

var.  pl^no  liktea  393 

nlbra  393 

■iu^nsla  179 

ahould  be  i25sa  sin^naia. 

vesiciriua  355 

JSWtzia  cocci  nea  100 

Houstdnta  cien^lea  193 

Bdya  carndaa       314.  355. 393 

Uydringea  oiiercifdlia  75 

fTyp^ricum  K(U<ni<iatua       336 

roonogynum  355 

Ilyp6pytbi8  languiodaa       166 

Byp6xl8  stellita  156 

lct6dea  fce'tida  193 

ilex  JiqalfdMum  75 

opAca  75 

-Ipome^a  Aitdnt  61 

foeaypiifiilia  392 

^insignia  374 

paniculita  392 

QuamidU  406 

ri^bra  ciehUea        343.  389 

iVia  pdmula  S55 

aibdnca  391 

ftUi6niis  157 

laopdgon  Loud^ni  104 

apatbuUtua  104 

/xia  er^cta  418 

grand  ifldra  atriita        108 

ayn.  of  Spar4xia  grandifldra 

var.  atriita. 

flexudsa  191.  3^.  412 

Hel^ni  412 

pAtena  412 

atricta  191.343 

tricolor  178 

8yn.of  Spuixia  tricolor  Ker 


▼iridiildn      191.  343. 393 
413 
Ixdra  grandifldra  259 

rdiea  260.  379 

Jamb6m  vulg4ris  101 

Jasminum  fructicdsa  75 

JuDiperus  cbin^naia  385 

virginiAna  193, 354 

Kngeii^ckia  eratcglfdiia      2Sl 
Kklmia  75 

angiiatifdiia  131. 290 

latiidlia  131. 156.  290 

298 
314 
Kenn^dya  comptoniAna     349 
glabriU  i221 

macropbylla  340 

apl^ndens  221 

Tbia  is  stated  to  be  a  Kenne- 
dy a,  altfaoagh  not  fully  aacei- 
tained 

Stirling!  221 

Kitaib^lta  ritifAIia  366 

Kolreuterta  paniculita         75 

Lantina  cainira  393 

Latdnia  bourbdnica  99 

Lambertiana  formdMi  235 

Laatb^nia  calir6rnica  177 

£4ibyrua  grandifldrua        315 

327.355.366 

tuberisua  (?)  355 

Laurua  Benzdin  131 

n6bili8  75. 152 

p^rsea  101 

syn.  of  P^raea    gcatiaaima. 

Gac» 

Sdsstifrat,  75 

Le^ntodon  toxiciram         193 

lAAtris  apicita  366 

Zigiistrum  vulgiria  132 

Zilium  c&ndidum         327. 355 

canad^nae  315. 366 

var.  nltbrum  315 

c6n  color  327 

buiurerum  327 

longifldnim  327 

apectibile  291.327 

tigrvnuro  366 

Lin4ria>eDl8tifdlia  314 

Iiinne'a  borediia  276 

Zinum  ligrynain  99, 108 

Liquid4mber  imb^rbe  75 

Lobelia  cardinilia        356 ,  361^ 

394 

bicolor  366 

dedirreua  222 

fttlgena  270. 365.  4o5 

griitills  225 

longifldra  419 

apecidaa  365. 405 

apl^ndena      270. 365. 405 

nrphilitlca  222 

Tupa  106 

ayn.ot  7\^paFenillie^GJ)on 

Lonioera  hiraikta  132 

parvifl6ra  132 

Lopboep4rmum  erub^8cenal7d 

275.  327.  466 

Zdtuajacobs'ua  380 

Lowea  ^arfrmtdlia  300 

Lupinna  polyphylloa    255.375 

291,327 

var,  ilba  255 

Ldznla  camp^atria  236 

Xycbnla  fiungedna  341 

cbalced6nlca        337. 393 

var.  fldre  pl«no41ba  337 

393 

coccinea  337 

Floicacua  355,314 


F16aJdvi8  SIS.  291 

granditldra  997, 366 

Lyg6dium  palmitam  369 

X>>^im4cbia  quadnfdUa       315 

337,355 

vulgiria    315.337,^5.366 

Xytbruni  baliciria  355 

verticil liluin  314.  355 

ayn.  of  Mesc'a  Teiticillita. 

Ktk, 

Macliira  aurantkaca     9.  75.  77 

115.299 

Madia  ^legana       350. 347.  394 

Magnolia  auricuUtta,  ^5 

conspicua  7Sw  110 

nidciU  110 

glaiica    75.133.299.314.336 

grandifldra      75. 144. 158 

16S 

macropbylla  75 

obnvita  75. 381 

pi^mila  119 

purpurea  110 

trip^tala  75.290.298 

Jfilope  grandifl6ra      178. 347 

Tbia  18  a  variety  of  tbe  tii. 

fida. 

Mi\a»  350 

Jtfilva  moacbiU  315.  321. 355 

Manatia  cordifdiia      341.  383 

Aiarinta  oruudlnicea  348 

csrQlea  178 

Tbia  ia  probably  an  error, 

and  abould  be  aa  Ibllowa: 

Mirlca  ccnllea  975 

HatbloU  innua  968 

incina  287 

Mauiindya  Bardayibui       975 

Maxillaria  aromitica         346 

crlstita  107 

ruft^acena  269 

Medicigo  lupaiina  S71 

MeSaleiUca  Ay  pericf  fiUia  355.388 

Alelialoma  atromdia       .  179 

Meliinthua  mi^or        117. 157 

Mensi^sia  csnUea  133 

JT^pilua  orbutifdlia  193 

lobita  .60 

Metroaid^ms  floribtodia      65 

lanceolita  179 

var.  eemperfldrena  98 

Tbia  should  beaapedea, 

and  not  a  variety 

aemperfldrena  9B8 

apecidsa  179 

All   tbe   above   apedea  of 

Melroaiddroa,  except  tbe  fiiat 

named,  are  now  united  to  tlw 

genus  Calliat^mon. 

.Aftmulua  guttitua  860 

lateua  960 

var.  variegitua  69 

rdseua  997 

Smitbu  180.961 

variegitua;  syn.  of  kUeaa, 

var.  variegitua         180 

Monirda  didyma         355. 366 

purpi^rea  997.356 

366 

Mondtrq^  165 

Mormddes  atropnrpilMa      344 

Jlf^raa  multicaUia  33. 954. 355 

469 

tinctdrin  991 

A  ayn.  of  Jfodtkra  tinctdria 

D.DoH 

MyAtM  cerifeia  75 

Neillia  350 

JVVJttaiiiwn.apeddrain  183. 989 
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THE 

AMERICAN 

GARDENER'S    MAGAZINE, 

AND    REGISTER    OP    USEFUL     DISCOVERIES     AND    IMPROVEMENTS 
IN  HORTICULTURE  AND    RURAL  AFFAIRS, 

IS   PUBLISHED 

IN  MONTHLY  OCTAVO  NUMBERS, 

AT  THREE  DOLLARS   A   YEAR. 


No.  XII    IS   JUST    PUBLISHED,    COMPLETING    VoL.    I, 

AND 

No.  XIII,  COMMENCING  VoL.  II,  WILL  APPEAR  JaN.   1,   1835. 

The  fir$t  Volume  may  be  had,  bound  in  boards,  at  $9. 


THE  AMERICAN  GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE  has  now  been 
established  nearly  a  year,  and  its  success  has  fully  realized  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  conductors  and  friends.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact  to  them,  to 
know  that  it  has  already  been  the  means  of  spreading  a  greater  taste  for 
the  pursuits  of  Horticulture  and  Floriculture,  and  awakening  a  greater  at- 
tention to  their  importance  and  utility.  In  one  point  of  view  it  has 
been  particularly  useful ;  it  has  called  out  communications  from  various 
amateur  and  practical  gardeners,  containing  valuable  information, 
which  would  undoubtedly,  had  it  not  been  established,  long  remained 
unknown. 

From  the  increasing  interest  which  has  been  manifested  within  the  few 
past  years,  it  is  apparent  that  the  science  of  Horticulture,  in  this  countrv, 
IS  destined  to  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  Men  of  wealth, 
taste,  and  refinement  are  engaging  in  it,  and  the  establishment  of  new 
gardens,  both  public  and  private,  is  a  convincing  proof  that  it  is  a  study 
which  affords  the  highest  gratification  and  enjoyment.  To  aid  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  this,  has  been  the  endeavors  of  the  conductors  of  this  Mag- 
azine. They  have  collected  together  such  information  as  they  have 
thought  most  useful,  and  have  spared  no  exertions  to  render  it  interest- 
ingto  all  classes  of  readers. 

The  Second  Volume  commences  January  1.  The  number  of  subscrib- 
ers is  sufficiently  large  to  insure  it  a  permanent  standing  ;  but  in  propor- 
tion as  they  increase,  efforts  will  be  made  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
Magazine,  bv  procuring  the  most  scientific  and  practical  contributors — by 
increasing  the  number  of  engravings — and  by  improving  the  appearance 
and  typographical  execution  of  the  work  ;  thus,  with  other  additional 
expenditures,  rendering;  it  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  periodi- 
cals on  the  subject  of  Horticulture.  To  perfect  our  intentions,  we  have 
endeavored  to  secure  more  aid,  and  have  already  received  such  assurance 
from  many  eminent  individuals,  that  the  next  volume  may  be  considered 
as  having  a  much  greater  claim  upon  the  patronage  of  our  friends. 
Shall  we  bethought  presumptuous,  if  we  follow  the  example  set  by  a  dis- 
tinguished editor  of  one  of  the  most  scientific  American  journals,  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  our  readers  ^ — ^namely,  to  recommend  to  every  sub- 
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scriber,  to  procure  an  additional  one.  This  number  will  enable  us  to  do 
justice  to  a  work  which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  to  establish,  and  which 
it  will  be  our  greatest  pride  long  to  sustain. 

The  conductors  have  the  pleasure  of  naming  the  following  gentlemen 
as  contributors: — Elijah  Vose,  M.  P.  Wilder  and  S.  Downer,  Dorches- 
ter; Wm.  Kenrick  and  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Newton;  Professor  John  Lewis 
Russell,  Salem;  S.  A.  Shurtleffand  B.  V.  French,  Boston;  S.  E.  Coues 
and  R.  Kittredge,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  A.  J.  Downing,  Botanic  garden 
and  nursery,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.;  R.  Manning,  B.  Hale  Ives,  E.  Putnam, 
and  C.  Lawrence,  Salem;  Grant  Thorburn,  Hallet's  Cove,  L.  I.;  E.  M. 
Richards,  Dedham;  J.  W.  Russell,  superintendent  at  Mount  Auburn, 
Cambridge  ;  Dr.  M.  A.  Ward,  Athens,  Georgia;  D.  Ha^erston,  gardener 
to  J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq.,  Belmont  Place,  Watertown  ;  Ed.  Sayers,  New 
York;  Wm.  R.  Prince,  Linnsean  Botanic  garden  and  nurseries.  Flushing, 
L.  I.;  E.  B.  Kenrick,  Watertown;  R.  Buist,  florist  and  nurseryman, 
Philadelphia:  Robert  Murray,  gardener  to  the  Hon. Theodore  Lyman,  Jr. 
Waltham ;  T.  H.  Pleasants,  Beaverdam,  Virginia ;  Peter  McKenzie, 
gardener  to  Henry  Pratt,  Esq.,  Lemon  Hill,  Philadelphia;  M.  Floy,  Jr., 
nurseryman.  New  York;'  S.  Sweetser,  S.  Pond  and  William  Leather, 
Caiiibridgeport. 

The  following  notices  of  the  Magazine  are  copied  from  various  agricul- 
tural and  miscellaneous  papers: — 

"  We  cannot  reft-ain  from  again  calling  attention  to  a  periodical  which  we  deem  worthy  «f 
a  liberal  support.  It  is  very  much  on  the  plan  of  Loudon's  Manzine ;  and  the  editors,  like  Mr. 
LoudoO;  appear  to  be  much  at  home,  in  conducting  their  work." — ff.  Y,  Farmer. 

*^  Again  we  cordially  recommend  tiiis  Magazine  to  the  public  firor.  Among  the  contribntorL 
we  obiierve  many  names  of  high  standing  as  horticulturisu ;  and  as  one  of  them,  oar  old  (Hend 
Grant  Thorburn  (the  Laurie  Todd,  of  Gait)  whose  writings  poasess  a  raciness  which,  to  Qs,  ha« 
always  been  refreshing." — Genesee  Farmer. 

**  The  work  is  conducted  with  ability,  and  contains  many  very  inttreating  commimicaUonsud 
•elections." — Maine  Farmer. 

**  Upon  a  cursory  view  of  the  publication,  we  were  much  pleased  at  the  valuable  and  inter- 
ettliig  matter  it  contains,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects.  The  work  appears  to  be  mod- 
eled afrer  the  English  publications  of  the  same  character,  and  embraces  some  of  the  moat  TsJoa- 
ble  articles  on  the  various  subjects  connected  with  agricultnre." — Sovtkem  Agrieuihiri$l. 

**  Evinces  information  and  talents  both  in  the  correspondents  and  conductors.'* — CuUiuator, 

"  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing  this  valuable  work,  which  Is  very  ably  conducted;  it 
is  very  interesting  and  useful,  and  shows  that  the  conductors  and  contributors  are  men  of  science 
and  practical  knowledge." — Yankee  Farmer. 

'*  We  notice  that  the  contributors  are  among  our  most  diatingnfahed  hortienltnritsta;  and 
were  not  the  names  given,  the  articles  themselves  would  show." — Americtm  TramelUr. 

^  Contains  much  interesting  matter.  It  treats  much  of  flowers,  but  more  of  fruiu  and  vqel- 
ables,  with  information  for  the  proper  culture  of  them,  so  as  to  have  the  best  producta." — Jmeri' 
eon,  Magoiine. 

"  This  work  shnnld  be  in  the  possession  of  every  worshipper  of  Flora,  and  indeed  of  every 
lover  of  horticulture."-— JV^ew  York  Courier  and  fnfutrer. 

"  Contains  much  intereating  matter,  and  the  general  character  of  ito  contenta  is  anporter.**— 
Newburyport  Herald, 

"  We  would  advise  every  person  who  takes  any  interest  in  the  cuItivaUon  of  the  garden  to 
become  a  subscriber  to  this  valuable  work ;  to  such  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  pemsalof 
Ito  contenta,  will  amply  repay  the  priceof  subscription."— Oroio/bnf  (Pa.)  Mesttnger. 

**  Filled,  as  usual,  with  new,  interesting  and  instmcUTe  nuitter.  The  articles  are  written  by 
those  who  well  understand  Uieir  subject.  *  *  *  •  We  hope  the  Meaara.  Hovey 
are  prospering  with  their  Magazine.  They  certainlv  deserve  encouragement  and  aupport  from 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  gardening  and  its  producto."— BufUer  Hill  Aurora. 

**  Some  extracto  from  the  number  fbr  March  were  inserted  In  our  last.  It  la  handeomely  prtot- 
ed,  and  well  filled  with  original  and  selected  articles.— Kermonf  Chronicle. 

"  We  have  received  the  April  number,  with  which  we  are  much  pleased,  and  moot  kearttty 
eommend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  friends. — Mechanic  and  Farmer ^  Bangor. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society: — 

*^  Resolved^  That  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society  hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of 
Hovey 's  American  Gardener's  Maffarlne  as  a  work  highly  creditable  to  the  horticnltoral  talent  of 
the  country,  and  that  the  Socier;.  wul  «iibscribe  to  the  work." 
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THE 

CVLTI  V  ATOR; 

A  MONTHLY  PUBLICATION,  DEVOTED  TO  AGRICULTURE, 

AJil}  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  YOUTH. 
PUBLISH£D  BY  THE 

NEWYORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

UNDER    THE   DIRECTION   OF 

J.  BUEL,  J.  P.  BEEKMAN,  and  J.  D.  WASSON. 

VOL.  II  COMMENCED  MARCH  LAST. 

In  Quarto  Numbers, — Price  50  Cents  a  year,  in  Advance, 

The  object  of  the  publication  is  to  disseminate  useful  information, 
among  the  agricultural  community  in  the  cheapest  practical  form  ;  and 
the  success  of  the  undertaking  and  the  character  of  the  paper,  are  indi- 
cated by  the  fact,  that  although  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  second  volume, 
its  Bubflcribers  exceed  twelve  thousand,  and  comprise  residents  of  twenty- 
one  of  the  United  States. 

The  present  volume  has  been  so  enlarged,  that  each  number  will  con- 
tain as  much  matter  as  eighteen  pages  of  the  first.  It  contains  many  en- 
gravings and  cuts  executed  by  good  artists,  illustrative  of  implements, 
animals,  and  operations  of  industry. 

Vol.  I  maybe  had,  stitched  in  a  neat  cover,  for  fifty  cents.  The  post- 
age is  but  IS}  cents  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 

HoTET  &  Co.  are  agents  of  the  Cultivator  for  the  New  England  States. 

FRVIT  and  ORIVAHEElVTAli  TREES,  &c. 

FOR  SALE  kt  the  Nursery  of  JOHN  A.  KENRICK,  in  Newton, 
five  miles  from  Boston — a  large  and  extensive  variety  of  choice  Fruit 
Trees,  Ornamental  trees  and  Shrubs,  consisting  of  the  best  varieties  of 
the  new  foreign  and  native  Pears,  Apples,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  Quinces,  Almonds,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  Grapes,  &c.  In  the  selection  of  fruits,  no  labor  or 
expense  has  been  spared  to  procure  from  the  best  sources,  those  which 
have  been  proved,  on  trial,  to  be  of  the  choicest  kinds.  The  utmost 
accuracy  will  be  observed,  and  purchasers  may  depend  on  receiving 
trees  true  to  the  kinds  they  order. 

Also,  the  finest  collection  of  herbaceous  perennial  flowering  plants. 
Pceonies,  Double  Dahlias,— and  a  splendid  collection  of  hardy  and  Chi- 
nese Roses,  selected  with  great  care,  both  in  regard  to  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers,  and  the  distinctness  of  their  colors. 

Also,  the  MoRus  Multicaulis,  or  true  Chinese  Mulberry,  by  the  100 
or  1000,  at  a  liberal  discount. — White  Italian  do.  and  other  varieties, 
making  a  complete  assortment  for  stocking  a  Mulberrv  Plantation. 

All  orders  promptly  executed,  and  trees  will  be  packed  to  go  safely  by 
land  or  water,  and  will  be  delivered  in  Boston  free  of  expense. 

Address  Johjec  A.  Ken  rick,  Newton,  Mass.  Or  all  orders  will  meet 
with  the  same  attention  if  forwarded  or  left  with  Hovbt  &  Co.,  at  their 
Seed  Warehouse,  Nos.  79  and  81  ComhiU,  Boston,  who  are  agents. 
Catalogues  sent  gratis^  to  all  applicants. 

JNTov.  1, 18S5. 
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CATALOGUE  OP 

NEW  GERANIUMS  OR  PELARGONIUMS, 

GROWIf    AND    SOLD    BY 

WILLIAM    RUSSELL, 

FLORIST    AND     LANDSCAPE     GARDENER, 

Jay  and  Willoughby  Streets^  near  the  MilUary  Garden j 

BROOKLYN,    LONG  ISLAND,    N.  Y. 


SECTION    I. 
White  or  Blu$h^  with  Dark 

Lines  and  Spots. 

tAmeiicanum $2  00 

*AdiniraJ  Codrington 50 

Briffatoniensia 1  25 

tBeauty  of  BrooUyn l  26 

*Coiutance 124 


SECTION    IV. 

Bright  Red,  with  Dark  Lines 

and  Spots, 

♦Cleopatra  (new) $1  00 

"Clclnterie,  (or  Countess  of 

Chichester) 1  25 

LaUlobium 75 

Pa^rfninl  (new) 125 


*  Countess  of  Munster 1  00  *Pnu;larum l  00 


Plantagenet 1  00 

Ranger 1 00 

Seneca 75 

♦TagUonU 1  25 

SECTION    V. 

Bright  Crimson  and  Purple, 

with  Dark  Lints  and  Spots. 

AlHPachii $100 

*BnindenelIie,  (Lady  Brude- 

nell) 75 

Duke  of  Cumberland 75 

♦Eminet I  25 

Falklandie.(LadyFaIUand)l  00 

Lowndflianum 1  00 

Peribctum 1  50 

Reuben  Apsley 50 

SECTION   VI 
Purple  and  Puce,  with  Dark 
\  Lines  and  Spots. 

»*Blue  Beard $150 

►  Draki« 150 

Jupiter 7.. . .'..'. l  25  Fanny  Kemble l  25 

*Lord Munster 1  00:Clorianuro 75 

Latulum  Odoratum I  00  Humil,  (PauPs) 125 


Duchess  St.  Albans 100 

Fosterianum 1  00 

Hillianum 75 

•Mont  Blanc 1  25 

Micana 50 

SECTION  II. 

IMac  Blush,  with  Dark  Lines 

and  Spots, 

•Amesbury $1  25 

BoU's  Humli 50 

*Louls  PhilUp 75 

•Ontario 1  25 

SECTION    III 

Rotf  Red  or  Pink,  with  Dark 

Lines  and  Spots. 

AnneBoleyn $0  50 

•Clfntonc 50 

•Dessimile,  (or  R.  Cham- 
pion)   75 

Daphne 75 

•Gen.  Washington,  (new).  1  50 


Lord  Combemere 00 

WelUeanum 1  25 

SECTION   VII. 
Dark  Shade  Red   or  Crimson, 

with  Dark  Lines  and  large 

Spots, 

De  Vere ,...$0  75 

"Earl  Grey 125 


•Grandisatmom 135 

*Hammetti« 0) 

Man  of  Ross lOO 

♦Tory 150 

Wellge's  Sidney lOO 

WiUiamthe  Fourth 1  00 

Fastuosum,  (or  Mary  Qneca   • 
ofScots^ 100 

SECTION    VIII. 

Bright  Red  or  CrimBon,  with 

Black  Lines  and  Spots. 

Admiral  Nelson $i  SO 

Flagons,ror  Lord  Yarboro^gfc)  75 

Ne  plus  Ultra. .. « l  25 

Phcebns l  50 

•Romeo l» 

SECTION    IX. 

Orange  or  Criwtson  SemrUt^ 

with  Black  Lines  and  Spots. 
•Adonis $135 

Brilllante 75 

Brown's  Cady  Gore 75 

'  De  Burgfae i  25 

FlexnoBum l  » 

•Melor 1  35 

Princess  Augusta 50 

•aueen  Sheba 309 

•Queen  Adelaide l  00 

Quercifolium  Superbum. . .  .1  00 

Radians 1  00 

♦Russellianum... 100 

Translucena 50 

♦Vestrls 100 

WUlinorianum l  00^ 

SECTION   X. 
With  Dark  Clouded  Purpie 
Crimson. 
♦Beanclarkii,  (Duke  St.  Al- 

bans) $135 

Jenkinsonia 75 

Obscurum  Grandiflonnm. . .  1  00 


Mollirolium,ror  Cherilianum)  75 

Maculatum  Roseum i  00 

•Phcenix l  50 

Queen  Emma i  00 

Queenii 50 

Rubinium 50 

♦Roseli* 125 

tRoseum  MaUiflorum 2  00 

Urhanum Wj' 

07 Persons  taking  twelve  Tarietles,  will  be  supplied  at  $13  00. 

The  above  splendid  Collection  of  New  Pelargoniums  were  imported  last  Fall,  from  W.  R.*b 
original  and  celebrated  Collection  at  Battersea,  near  London,  and  contains  the  most  distinct  a>d 
beautiAil  varieties  that  can  be  offered  for  sale  in  this  country.  Those  marked  thus  *  were  ob- 
tained from  Seeds  raised  by  him  in  England.  Thus  \  in  this  country.  He  has  also  fine  Flower- 
ing PlaiiU  of  his  new  Scarlet  Flowering  Rhododendron  Russellianum,  Potentitla  RusstMmma^ 
Double,  White,  and  Red,  China  Paonias,  Dahlias,  and  other  choice  desirable  Green-house,  and 
hardy  Plants.  Seeds  saved  from  W.  R.»s  Collection  of  Geraniums,  25  cenU  per  paper.  Designs 
for  Parks,  Flower  Gardens,  i&c,  Hothouses,  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  *c.,  upon  the  nost,* 
approved  modem  style  of  English  Gardening.  Orders  fkithAilly  executed,  with  good  package,, 
and  eareftiUy  despatched  to  any  part  of  America. 
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ADVERTISING  SHEET 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN 

GARDENER'S    MAGAZINE 


The  Am £eican  Gardener's  Magazine,  circulating  aa  it  dues  through- 
out the  United  States,  among  a  great  portion  of  the  scientific,  practi- 
cal, and  amateur  gardeners,  offers  a  valuable  medium  to  Nurserymen, 
Florists,  and  Seedsmen,  for  advertising  their  various  productions.  To 
Booksellers,  who  have  works  on  Botany,  Gardening,  Agricultural  and 
others  connected  with  Domestic  and  Rural  Economy,  for  sale,  it  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  for  advertising. 

Advertisements  inserted  on  the  following  terms : — 

Six  lines  and  under,         -        -        -        -        -        -        -9100 

One  third  of  a  page,         -        -        -        -        -        -        -200 

Half  a  page SOO 

A  page,    -  --------500 

All  advertisements  must  be  sent  to  the  publishers  (postpaid)  on  or 
before  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 


HORTICULTURAL   SEED  WAREHOUSE. 


NEW  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

HOVEY  &  CO.  (Nos.  79  and  81  Comhill)  have  ^ust  received  their 
general  assortment  of  fresh  seeds,  of  every  description,  of  the  growth 
of  1895.     Catalogues  of  the  same  may  be  had,  on  application,  gra/M. 

Boxes  of  Seeds  put  up  for  retail  dealers^  in  any  quantity,  to  whom 
will  be  made  a  liberal  discount. 

Hovey  &  Co.  are  agents  for  the  ''Silk  CuUurist,"  published  at  Hart- 
ford, and  receive  subscriptions  at  their  seedstore;  50  cents  per  year. 

Cobb's  Manual,  on  the  growth  of  the  Mulberry  tree  and  manufacture 
of  Silk.    9d  edition;  50  cts. 

100  pounds  white  mulberry  seed,  of  the  growth  of  1895;  also 
100,000  White  Mulberrt  Trees,  three  years  old. 

Just  published  Chaptal's  Agricultural  Chemistrt,  1  vol.  19mo. 
Price  #1,25. 

Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  of  every  description,  including  an  exten- 
sive assortment  of  the  newest  and  finest  varieties. 

An  extensive  collection  of  Books,  connected  with  gardening,  botany, 
Uc,  viz.,  Loudon's  Hortus  Britannicus,  Sweet's  Hot-house  and  Green- 
house Manual,  Rennie's  Alphabets  of  Gnrdeninff,  Botany,  Insects,  Chem- 
istry, Stc.,  Doyle's  Flower  Garden,  McNab  on  Heaths,  Hortus  Woburn- 
enais,  Harrison  on  Fruit  Trees,  Complete  Fanner,  New  American  Gar- 
dener, American  Orchardist,  Gardener's  Assistant,  Florist's  Guide,  &c. 

Subscriptions  received  for  the  Cultivator,  published  at  Albany,  and 
conducted  by  Judge  Buel,  assisted  by  a  committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society;  price  50  cents,  in  monthly  quarto  numbers. 
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NURSERY  OP  WILLIAM  KENRICK, 

dt  Nonantum  HiUy  in  Newton^  Ma$$. 

Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants;  Chinese  Mulber- 
ries, or  MoRus  Multicaulis,  for  Silk;  50  cts.  per  single  plant,  $4  50 
per  dozen,  $25  to  $30  per  hundred,  or  by  the  thousand  at  reduced  prices. 
Also  Common  White  Mulberries. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Roses;  one  thousand  varieties  of  the  raost 
beautiful.  One  thousand  varieties  ornamental  herbaceous  plants, 
including  splendid  Poeonies  and  Double  Dahlias. 

Address  to  William  Kenriek,  Newton,  near  Boston.  Trees  packed 
for  distant  places  in  the  first  style.  Transportation  to  the  city  without 
charffe.    Catalogues  gratis. 

All  orders  left  with  Messrs.  Hovet  &.  Co.,  who  are  Agents,  at  their 
Horticultural  Seed  Store,  Nos.  79  and  81  Comhill,  Boston,  will 
meet  with  prompt  attention.  Aug.  17, 1835. 


FRVIT  and  ORIVAJHEIVTAIi  TREES,  Ac. 

FOR  SALE  at  the  Nursery  of  JOHN  A.  KENRICK,  in  Newton, 
five  miles  from  Boston — a  large  and  extensive  variety  of  choice  Fruit 
Trees,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  consisting  of  the  best  varieties  of 
the  new  foreign  and  native  Pears,  Apples,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  Quinces,  Almonds,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  Grapes,  &c.  In  the  selection  of  fruits,  no  labor  or 
expense  has  been  spared  to  procure  from  the  best  sources,  those  which 
have  been  proved,  on  trial,  to  be  of  the  choicest  kinds.  The  utmost 
accuracy  will  be  observed,  and  purchasers  may  depend  on  receiving 
trees  true  to  the  kinds  they  order. 

Also,  the  finest  collection  of  herbaceous  perennial  fiowering  plants, 
Pceonies,  Double  Dahlias,— and  a  splendid  collection  of  hardy  and  Chi- 
nese Roses,  selected  with  great  care,  both  in  regard  to  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers,  and  the  distinctness  of  their  colors. 

Also,  the  MoRus  Multicaulis,  or  true  Chinese  Mulberry,  by  the  100 
or  1000,  at  a  liberal  discount. — White  Italian  do.  and  other  varieties, 
making  a  complete  assortment  for  stocking  a  Mulberry  Plantation. 

All  orders  promptly  executed,  and  trees  will  be  packed  to  go  safely  by 
land  or  water,  and  will  be  delivered  in  Boston  free  of  expense. 

Address  John  A.  Ken  rick,  Newton,  Mass.  Or  all  orders  will  meet 
with  the  same  attention  if  forwarded  or  left  with  Hovbt  &  Co.,  at  their 
Seed  Warehouse,  Nos.  79  and  81  Comhill,  Boston,  who  are  agents. 
Catalogues  sent  gratis,  to  all  applicants. 

AW.  1,  1886. 


WILLIAM  SHERIDAN  respectfullv  informs  the  public  that  he  will 

devote  his  time,  the  coming  season,  to  the  laj^ing  out  of  Gardens,  pmning 

[rape  vines,  and  aoy  other  work  in  his  profession.     Grateful  for  past  fitron, 

y  bis  assiduous  attention  to  all  work  with  which  he  may  be  entrusted,  he 

hopes  to  continue  to  merit  the  patronage  of  the  public.    Orders  left  with 

Messrs.  Hovey  &,  Co.,  at  their  seed  warehouse,  79  &  81  Cornhill,  will  meet 

with  immediate  attention. 

March  1,  1836. 
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WORKS 

ON 

AGRICULTURE,  HORTICULTURE,  BOTANY,  &c., 

FOR  SALE  BY 

BOV&T  «i  OO. 


THE  GREEN-HOUSE  COMPANION,  comprisiog  a  general  course 
of  Greeo-hoiue  and  Conseryatory  Practice  throughout  the  year,  includ- 
ing all  the  Plants  in  Green-house  Cultivation,  with  the  Treatment  of 
Flowers  in  rooms.    Third  English  edition.    Price  $4  50. 

II. 

HORTUS  WOBURNENSIS ;  a  Descriptive  Catalogue,  comprising 
the  generic  and  specific  character  and  color  of  the  flower,  native  country, 
year  of  introduction,  soil  and  mode  of  propagation,  of  upwards  of  6000 
ef  the  finest  Ornamental  Plants  and  Shrubs,  both  exotic  and  indigenous; 
to  which  is  added.  Designs  for  erecting  Hot-houses,  Green-houses,  Pits, 
Sic,  and  Heating  by  Hot  Water.  By  James  Forbes,  C.  M,  H.  S.,  $ic.. 
Gardener  at  Woburn  Abbey.     1  vol.  medium  8vo.    $7  00. 

**  We  would  only  remark  that  the  mode  of  heating  by  hot  water,  in  use  at  Wobom,  la  mora 
wrceaaftU  than  we  ever  saw  It  at  any  other  garden.'*— JETor/.  Reg.,  Mtrch,  1894. 

III. 

AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  GARDENING;  comprising  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  Landscape 
Gardening,  &c.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.  L.  G.  H.  and  Z.  S.  New  edition, 
in  1  Yol.  8vo.  (or  30  Parts,  price  2#.  6d.  each),  containing  between  1300 
and  1300  pages  of  letterpress,  with  nearly  1000  Engravings  on  Wood. 
Price  $14  50   vellum  back. 

IV. 

THE  AMERICAN  FARMER'S  LIBRARY ;  containing  the  foUowing 
volumes: 

1.  The  New  Amiricaic  Gardbn br  ;  containing  practical  directions  on 
the  culture  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  including  Landscape  and  Omaraental 
Gardenin|^,  Graperies,  Silk,  Strawberries,  &c.  By  T.  G.  FisssiiDBif. 
Tenth  edition,  1  vol.,  12mo.    Price  (1. 

3.  New  American  Orcbardist  ;  or  an  account  of  the  most  valuable 
▼arieiies  of  fruit  of  all  climates,  adapted  to  cultivation  in  the  United  States, 
with  their  history,  modes  of  culture,  management,  uses,  4tc.,  and  the  culture 
of  Silk.  With  an  Appendix  on  vegetables,  ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Flowers.     By  W.  Kenrick.    Second  edition.    1  vol.,  12mo.    Price  (1. 

3.  The  Complete  Farmer,  and  Rural  Economist;  containing  a  coropen- 
diooa  epitome  of  the  most  important  branches  of  Agriculture  and  Rural 
Ecooemy.   By  T.  G.  Fessehden.    Second  edition.    1  vol.  12mo.  Price  (1. 

V. 
THE  YOUNG  GARDENER'S  ASSISTANT;  containing  a  Catalogue 
of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  with  practical  directions  under  each  head,  for 
the  cultivation  of  Culinary  Vegetables  and  Flowers.    By  T.  BRinesMAii. 
Fiflh  edition.    1  vol.  12mo.    Price  75  cents. 

yi. 

CHEMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  AGRICULTURE  By  John  Anthoiit 
Chaptal,  Count  of  Chanteloup,  Peer  of  France,  Slc,  First  American  edi- 
tion, translated  from  the  second  French  edition.    1  vol  12mo.  Pric^  $1  d5» 
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THE 


OUKTZ  V  ATORi 

A  MONTHLY  PUBLICATION,  DEVOTED  TO  AGRICULTURE, 

AND  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OP  YOUTH. 

PuMished  hj  the  New  York  State  Agricoltiiral  Society* 

UMDER    THE   DIRECTION   OF 

J.  BUEL,  J.  P.  BEEKMAN,  and  J.  D.  WASSON. 

VOL.  Ill  COMMENCED  MABCH  ls^  1836. 

In  Quarto  Number$,^Price  50  Cent$  a  year,  in  Advance. 

The  object  of  the  publication  is  to  disseminate  useful  infonnatioD, 
among  the  agricultural  community  in  the  cheapest  practical  form  ;  and 
the  success  of  the  undertaking  and  the  character  of  the  paper,  are  indi- 
cated by  the  fact,  that  although  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  third  volume, 
its  subscribers  exceed  twelve  thousand,  and  comprise  residents  of  twenty- 
one  of  the  United  States. 

The  present  volume  has  been  so  enlarged,  that  each  number  will  con- 
tain as  much  matter  as  eighteen  pages  ot  the  first.  It  contains  many  en- 
gravings and  cuts  executed  by  good  artists,  illustrative  of  implements, 
animals,  and  operations  of  industry. 

Vol.  I  maybe  had,  stitched  in  a  neat  cover,  for  fifty  cents.  The  post- 
age is  but  18|  cents  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 

HovET  &  Co.  are  agents  of  the  Cultivator  for  the  New  England  Sutes. 


VALUABLE  PERIODICAL   PUBLICATIONS. 

W.  H.  S.  JORDAN  Successor  to  SAMUEL  COLMAlf, 

131  Washington  Street,  Boston,  at  Bookstore  of  Russell,  Shattuek  4-  Co. 

PUBLISHER,  AHB  AGENT  FOR  THE  BEST  JOURNALS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


Waldie's  Select  Circulating 
Libary,  price  a  year,  .    .     $5  00 

The  same  work  in  octavo  size 
at  same  price.  Vol.  I  com- 
menced tne  first  Jan.  1836. 

Waldie's  Port  Folio, 
To  single  subscribers,  n  year,  S  00 
To  subscribers  to  the  library,  S  50 

Lady'b  Book,  a  very  agreeable 
work,  illustrated  witn  engra- 
vings, price  a  year    ...    9  00 

Black wocMi's  Magazine,  Me- 
tropolitan Magazine  and 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review, 
at  the  low  price  of    .    .    .    7  00 

Knickerbocker  IVfagazine,  a 
work  of  an  excellent  charac- 
ter, monthly.    Price  a  year,  5  00 

Silliman's  Journal  of  Science 
and  Art,  (niart'y .  Price  a  year,  6  00 

American    National    Portrait 


Gallery,  13  numbers  contain- 
ing thirty-six  portaits,  with 
biography,  for  only    ...    6  00 

Mechanic's  Magazine,  a  work 
of  immense  value  to  Mechan- 
ics: it  is  published  monthly, 
in  N.  York.    PricG  a  year    S  00 

Library  of  Medical  Scienee 
(Washington)    ....     10  00 

Jurist  and  Law  Miscellany, 
comprising  select  Reports  of 
eminent  Barristers  in  'Eng^ 
land,  and  the  fatest  Supreme 
Court  Reports  of  the  United 
States,  a  year    ....    10  00 

Law  Library ,*comprising  re- 
prints of  the  most  valuable 
new  English  Works,  adapt- 
ed to  the  Profession  in  this 

10  00 
5  00 


countrv,  a  year      .    . 
French  Review  a  year 


W.  H.  S.  J.  gives  notice  that  he  is  ready  to  supply  the  above  and  any 
99her  Periodical  Works.  Persons  at  a  distance,  by  forwarding  the 
amount  of  subscription  to  the  work  they  wish,  will  have  their  order 
ponetually  attended  to. 

CK^Liberal  discount  made  when  several  works  are  taken  to  one  address. 
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SIIZSOT   OATALOOUS 

or 

NEW  AND  SUPERB  SPOTTED,  SHADED,  STRIPED  AND 

SELF-COLORED 

DAHLIAS, 

GROWN     AND     FOR     SALE     BT 


1836. 


\*  Pkmtt  of  the  nevf  and  choice  kinds  to  be  ready  for  delivery 

in  April  and  May, 

Catalogues  gratis,  cm  applicatioit,  po$t  paid, 

HoYET  &  Co.  respectfully  invite  the  atteDtioD  of  their  friends, 

and  the  public  generally,  to  the  following  Catalogue,  of  Superb  New 

Double  Dahlias  for  1836.    It  includes  nearly  all  the  fine  kinds 

exhibited,  last  season,  at  the  Aflassachusetts,  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 

Tania  Horticultural  Societies'  grand  Dahlia  Shows.    Many  of  them 

also  gained  the  highest  prizes  at  the  various  Floricultural  displays  in 

£n|;land  last  year.    They  can  confidently  recommend  them  for  their 

variety  of  color  and  excellent  form.    All  orders  with  which  they  may 

be  entrusted,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention,  and  be  correctly 

and  promptly  executed. 

Height  iB  lb«t.  Price. 

Agrippinea,  French  white,  tipped  with  rosy  lilao,                 3  75 

Alba  delineate,  white  and  pale  purple,          .           •           3  1  00 

fimbriata,  fringed  white,      .           .           .           .5  75 

purpureata,  white,  shaded  and  niargined  with  lilac,     4  1  00 

Albion  (Wells's),  white,  tinted  with  rosy  lilac,          .           4  1  00 

Alicia  (Richardson's),  white,  with  pink  edge,  beautiful,       4  75 

Alice  Orey,  bright  yellow  and  pale  sulphur,             •           4  1  00 

Amanda,  rosy  lilao,          .           .       -    .           .           .4  75 

Andromeda,  white,  mottled  with  crimson,     .           •           3  75 

Augusta  (Douglas's),  purple  and  crimson  shaded,         •      4  50 
Aurantia  apeciosissima,  large  orange,                      .           5     .  1  00 

Beauty  of  Salem,  white,tinted,  and  margined  with  rosy  pink,  4  1  00 

Beauty  of  Sheffield,  white,  with  rosy  purple  margin,       .3  1  00 

Belladonna,  white  and  purple  crimson, '        .           •           4  75 

Bellonia,  crimson,           .           .           .           .           .4  50 

Cassina,  scarlet,  fine  form  and  profuse  flowerer,       •           5  75 

Cockade  Yellow  (Brewers'),  pale  jjrellow,  compact  flower,   4  50 

Commander-in-Chief  (LevicksV  crimson,  with  black  stripes,  6  50 

Countess  de  Ponxa  (Yottng's),white,yellow  and  lilac,fine  form  4  75 

Countess  of  Liverpool,  scarlet,  fine  form,      •           .           7  75 
Criterion  (Douglas's),  pure  white,  tinged  with  light  purple, 

excellent,            .           .           ,           .           ,           6  3  00 

Dennisii,  fine  ruby,          •           ....      5  50 

—      minor,  fine  scarlet  (dwarf),            •           •           3  1  00 

Densa,  chocolate  crimson,           •           •          •          .2  50 

Desdemona  (Brown's),  pure  white,  edged  with  rosy  piok,  5  1  00 
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Doke  of  Deyonshire,  Itnre  white,  tinted  with  ptle  pink,  4  75 
Duchess  of  Braganza  (Young's),  white  and  lilac,  margin- 
ed with  red,  .  •  .  .  4  1  00 
Dwarf  Scarlet  (Roke's),  dark  crimson,  .  .  3  1  00 
Emperor  of  the  Yellows,  fine  gold  yellow,  excellent  shape,  4  1  00 

—  ofthe  Yellows  (Sully's),  yellow            .           .      4  1  00 

—  of  the  Whites,           .            •           .           .           4  1  00 
Enchantress  (Priestley's),  cream  and  lilac,  beautifoUy  tip* 

ped  with  cherry  color,  .  .  •  .  4  1  00 
Erecta,  black  and  crimson  stripes,  .  .4  75 
Fair  Devonian,  lilac,  .  .  .  .  4  1  00 
Fulffida  Perfecta,  rich  dark  scarlet,  •  .  .5  50 
Globe,  dark  crimson,  .  .  .  •  3  50 
Goldfinch  (Wells's),  yellow  and  crimson,  .  .4  75 
Hanoverian  Stripe,  single  flower,  white  and  purple  striped,  4  50 
Helen  (Dancer's),  lilac,  .  .  .  4  1  00 
^Incomparable  (Levick's),  velvet  crimson,  sometimes  tip- 
ped with  white,  •  .  .  .  4  1  00 
Imperial,  crimson  purple,  .  ...  4  75 
Jaune  Insurmountable,  pale  yellow,  .  •  .6  75 
Julia  (Well's),  purple  and  white,  beautifully  striped,  4  1  00 
BUngofthe  Whites,  fine  white,          ...           3  50 

—  of  the  Yellows,  yellow,        .                       .           .5  50 

—  of  the  Yellows,  (Dunlap's),        ...           5  75 

—  of  the  Yellows  (Hyslops'),  pale  yellow,  fine  form, 

free  flowerer,        .           .           .           •           .      5  1  00 
L'Inapproachable.  clear  carmine  cupped  petals,  excellent 

form,        .           .           .           .           .           •           5  1  00 

Lady  Grenville,  fine  rose,                       .           .           .3  50 

—  Granville,  pale  lilac,  fine  form,           .           .           4  1  00 

—  Grey,  white  and  rosy  lilac,           .           .           .4  50 

—  Sefion,  French  white  and  lilsc,          .           .           4  75 

—  Boyle  (Young's),  cream,  white  and  lilac,  .  4  75 
Lasting  Riose,  rose^  .....  5  75 
Laura,  white,  margined  with  lilsc,  .  .  ,  .  3  75 
Leonatus,  scarlet  and  yellow,  good  form,  .  '  •  5  75 
Lord  Derby,  fine  dark  maroon,               .           .           .5  75 

— -   Chichester  (Young's),  striped,  dark  purple  and  lilac,  5  75 

—  John  Russell,  fine  scarlet,         ...           5  75 

—  Liverpool,  rich  dark  crimson  purple,           .           .5  50 

—  Sidney,  fine  dark,  ....  5  75 
Loveley's  Earl  Grey,  large  orange  scariet,  .  .  5  1  00 
Lutea  alba,  white  and  pale  yellow,  beautiful  shape,  4  1  00 
Ifagnet,  rosy  purple,  ....  3  50 
Marchioness  of  Lothian,  crimson,  .  •  .5  50 
Miss  Ramsden,  fine  large  rose,  excellent,  .  .  4  75 
Mrs.  Ladbroke,  shaded  lilac,  ...  5  75 
Negro  Boy,  fine  dark,  large  flower,  •  .  6  50 
Nerva,  mottled  lilac,  ....  4  50 
Neptune,  fine  lilac,  .  .  4  1  00 
Ophelia  (Brown's),  delicate  white,  tinted  with  pale  purple,  3  75 
Pjcta  formosissima,  scarlet  and  orange,  striped,  •  5  75 
Paragon  of  Perfection  (Brewer's),  dark  maroon,  .  6  50 
Polyphemus  (Wells's),  fine  crimson,  .  .  5  1  00 
Portia  (Wells's),  white,  with  deep  lilac  margin, .           .3  75 

*  Tlie  pluito  are  raiaed  from  a  root  wUcli  produced  etagaat  floweri,  tme  to  the  char- 
aeter  of  the  root,  laat  I 
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Prince  (George  (Marahall't^,  ormge  tctrletf  large,            4  50 

Queen  Bess,  glittering  scarlet,          ...           4  75 

Queen  of  the  Whites  (Dennis's),  6ne  white,  free  flowerer,  5  1  00 

—  Sheba,  white  and  pink  edged,             .           •           4  1  00 

—  of  the  Belgians,  white  and  purple  spots,   •           .4  50 

—  of  the  Yellows,  briffbt  yellow,  sometimes  excellent,  5  50 
Readii,  white  and  deep  lilac  mottled,  .  .  3  3  00 
Rosea  Alba,  rose  and  white,                                          .4  50 

—  —  (new),  rose  and  white,  very  fine,  .  4  75 
Rose  d' Amour  (Brewer's),  deep  rosy,  centre  petals  tipped 

with  white,  excellent,  ....  4  75 
Rubicunda  formosa,  fine  red,  .  .  .  4  1  00 
Roecoe  (Dunlap's),  fine  scarlet,  shape  of  Countess  of  Liv- 
erpool, .  •  .  .  .  6  1  00 
Scarlet  Perfection  (Clark's)  fine  scarlet,  .4  50 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  fine  buff,  .  .  .  5  1  00 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  scarlet,  .  .  .  .5  75 
Springfield  Rival  (In wood's^,  fine  ruby,  cupped  petals,  6  75 
Striped  Rose  and  Crimson  (Sorrell's),  fine  form,  4  50 
Star  of  Brunswick,  rosy  crimson,  ...  5  50 
Sulpburea  excelsa,  sulphur  yellow,                                 .6  75 

—  perfects,  sulphur  yellow,  ...  5  75 
Superb  (Wilmot's),  fine  purple,  excellent,  .  4  1  00 
Surpasse  Triumph  Roval,  rosy  crimson,  .  .  4  75 
Transcendant,  pure  white,  .  .  .  .5  50 
Village  Maid,  white,  beautifullv  edged  with  pink,  .4  75 
Widnall's  Aurora,  orange  scarlet,                                  .4  75 

—  Chancellor,  scarlet,  profuse  flowerer,                    5  75 

—  Enchanter,  buff,  shaded  with  lilac,      .           .      4  1  00 

—  Granta,  fine  dark  claret,  cupped  petals,     •           4  1  00 

—  Grand  Duke  ofTuscany,  fine  black,   .           .      4  1  00 

—  Jason,  fine  gold  yellow,     ...           6  75 

—  Flora,              .....      4  75 

—  King  of  Dahlias,  white,  beautifully  and  very  dis- 

tinctly edged  with  rose  pink,                 .           4  3  00 

—  Othello,  superb  dark  pure,  extra  fine,             .4  1  00 

—  Phyllis,  rosy  lilac,  cupped  petals,   .           .           5  75 

—  Pizarro,  fine  plum  color,  cupped  petals                 5  75 

—  Prince  ofOrange,  fine  orange,       .           .           4  75 

—  Perfection,  rosy  crimson,  cupped  petals,               5  75 

—  Queen  of  the  Dahlias,  white,  broadly  margined 

with  rosy  purple,  fine  shape,                   .           4  1  00 

—  Rising  Sun,  glittering  scarlet,             .           .4  75 

—  Remus,  light  scarlet,  with  cupped  petals,  excellent  4  1  00 

—  Salamander,  larffe  scarlet,             .           .           6  75 

—  Duchess  of  Bedford,  bright  scarlet,  .  .4  75 
William  and  Adelaide  (new),  crimson,  with  black  stripes,  4  1  00 
Walter  Boyd,  fine  dark  crimson,       ...           4  75 

About  thirty  Ni  w  and  Supxrb  kinds  will  be  ready  for  sale  from  the 
Ist  to  the  lOth  of  June.  A  Catalogue  of  the  same  will  be  published 
before  that  time. 

HoTiT  &,  Co.  have  upwards  of  a  hundred  kinds  not  here  enumer- 
ated, but  which  are  very  beautiful,  which  they  offer  for  aale  from  $3 
to  (3  per  doxen. 

Plants  packed  with  the  greatest  care,  so  as  to  be  transported  to  any 
part  of  the  countrr. 

{ff^  A  liberal  discount  made  to  the  trade. 
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HORTICULTURAL  SEED  WAREHOUSE. 

{J^08.    79   ^  81    Cornhill,   Boston), 

RespeetfnUy  ioform  their  friends  and  the  public,  that  they  have  for 
8ale»  the  mott  extensive  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds,  of  the  growth  of 
1335,  of  all  descriptions  to  be  found  in  New  England.  Particular  care 
has  been  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  various  articles,  and  they  can  con- 
fidently recommend  them  to  be  of  the  best  quality. 
Some  of  the  varieties  more  immediately  in  demand  are  here  enumerated. 


Earliest  Dwarf  Peas 
True  ^riy  Frame  do. 
Dwarfblue  lirfperial  do. 
Dwarf  Marrowfat  do. 
Early  Blackeye  Beans 
Horticultural  poleBeans 
Red  Cranberry        do. 
Windsor  do. 

Early  Cape  Brocoli 
Larffe  Purple  Cape  do. 
Early  Cauliflower 
Late  Oaulidower 
Early  York  Cabbage 
Fine  Battcrrsea  do. 
Early  fimneror  do. 
Choux  de  MTlan 
Brussels  Sprouts  ' 
Royal  Cape  Lettuce 


Early  curled  Silesia  do. 
Tennisball  do. 
Long  Orange  Carrot 
New  long  Studley  fine  do 
Fine  Altringham  do. 
Salsify,  Scorzonera,  and 

Skirret 
Extra  curled  Parsley 
Dwaf  or  French  do. 
Short-top  Radish 
Early  Salmon  do. 
Fine  Scarlet  do. 
New  early  frame  do. 
True  Dutch  Parsnip 
Fine  Blood-red  Beet 
Turnip-rooted  do. 
Silver  or  Sea-kail 
Onion,  white  Spanish 


Onion,  silver-skin 

—  Blood-red 
Celery,  White  solid 

—  Red  solid 

Bailey's  new  gigan- 
tic Red 

—  do.  do.  do.  White 
Long  ridge  Cucumber, 

(new  and  fine) 
Early  frame  do. 
True  Southgate  do. 
Green  Turkey  do. 
Spinach,round  or  spring 
Tomato 
Egg  PUnt 
Turnip,  early  Dutch 

—  yellow  stone 

—  Maltese 


Also  every  article  connected  with  the  Kitchen  Garden  of  the  best 
quality.    Herb  and  Medicinal  SEEDS. 

Ho  VET  &  Co.  beg  leave  to  state,  that  their  collection  of  Flo  wee 
Seeds,  in  addition  to  the  old  varieties,  contains  all  those,  new  and  rare 
worthy  of  cultivation,  which  have  been  introduced.  They  are  in  cor- 
respondence with  several  of  the  most  celebrated  Seedsmen,  Florists, 
ana  Nurserymen  in  London.  Liverpool  and  Paris,  and  they  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  enjoy  such  tacilities  as  will  enable  them  to  procure  every 
thing  new  and  beautifuL 

K,  &  Co.  take  this  opportunity  to  state,  that  they  have  had  great 
success  in  raising  several  new  Double  China  Asters.  They  would 
particularly  invite  the  attention  of  their  friends  and  the  public  to  the 
unrivaled  collection/  which  contains  twelve  distinct  varieties.  They 
have  also  most  of  the  fine  German  kinds,  of  their  own  raising. 

Bulbous  Roots  of  all  descriptions  Amaryllis  formosissima  (Jacobean 
Lily),  Tigridia  Pavonia,  and  T.  conchiflora  (Tiger  flower).  Tuberose, 
Gladiolus  Natalensis,  &c. 

Grape  Vines,  Gooseberries,Currants,  Strawberries^  Roses, green-house 
and  hardy  b«rMtce#us  Plants  of  all  descriptions. 

Agricultural  Seeds  of  every  kind,  including  all  the  kind  of  Grass 
Seeds  ;  Lucerne,  White  Dutch  Clover,  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Altringham 
Carrot,  Dale's  new  hybrid  Turnip,  &c.  &c. 

0^  They  are  Agents  for  the  long  established  and  celebrated  Nursery 
of  John  Kenri^,  Newton,  and  any  orders  addressed  to  them  will  be 
promptly  executed. '  • 

D^Orders  from  the  gountry  will  receive  immediate  attention,  and  seeds 
or  plants  packed  wi(h  care,  so  as  to  be  safely  transported  any  distanoe. 
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horticvltvraij  seed  utarehoijse, 

79  and  81  Cornhlll  (formerly  Market  Street), .^Baatom* 

C ATALO  GUE 

OF 

ANNUAL,  BIENNIAL  AND  PERENNIAL 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 

FOR  SALE  BT 

HOVEY    &   CO. 


Hov£T  &  Co.  beg  leave  to  state,  that  their  cot.v 
S££08,  in  addition  to  the  old  varieties,  contains  all  those,  aew  a  u 
rare,  worthy  of  cultivation,  which  have  been  introduced.  They 
are  in  correspondence  with  several  of  the  most  celebrated  Seeds- 
men, Floridts,  and  Nursery-men  in  London,  Liverpool  and  Paris, 
and  they  flatter  themselves  that  they  enjoy  such  facilities  as  will 
enable  them  to  procure  every  thing  new  and  beautiful. 


§L    ANNUALS. 


*«*  ThoM  varieiiet  markoil  Uiiu  *  are  new  and  very  beaaUftiL    Thoae'  mtrted  lliiia  T  i 
cUmbiof  plants. 


Mexican  Ageratum 

Sweet  scented^ 
Pheasant's-eye  Adouin 

Tall  Adoni:) 
S:nooth  leaved  rose-campiou 
Blue  Amethyst 
Common  Snap  Dragon 

Various  colored 

Two-colored 

Scarlet 
Annual  Athanasia 

•  Mexican  Argemone 

•  Great  flowered 

•  Light  yellow 
•Bright  ypllow 

•  WinjT  leaved  Ammobium 
Love  Lies  Bleeding 

Straw  colored 
Princess  Feather 
Pale  colored 
Three  colored 

t 


Ageratum  mexicanum. 

odora^um. 

Adonis  autumnalis. 

cestiyalis. 

Agrostemna  cobH  rosa« 
Amethvstea  cserulea. 
Antirrhinum  medium. 

VHrsicolor* 

.  bicolor. 

specioaum. 

Athanasia  annua. 
Argemone  mexicnna. 

grandiflora^ 

of^hroleuca, 

Barclayana. 

Ammobium  alatuin. 
Amarantus  cauda^iis, 

var. 

hypo^driacnf* 

■      2lnvuB. 

•    tricolof. .  . 
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Indian  Pimpernill 

Blue 

Scarlet 
Animated  Oats 
China  Aster 

Striped 

Blue. 

Red 

Double  Blue 

Red 

White 

Blush 

Ash  colored 

Stripeil  red  and  white 

—    Blue  and  white 

—    White    and  ash 

colored 

Purple  with  white  cen- 

'    tre     , 
German  Aster,  20  varieties 
Strawberry  Spinach 
Blue  Amethyst  . 

White  Amethyst 
Quaking  Grass 
Scarlet  Cacalia 
Starry  Marygold 

Great  Cape 

Small  Cape 
f  Balloon  Vme 
Blue  Venus  Looking  Glass 

White* 

New  Lilac  • 
Virginian  Cassia 
Purple  Sweet  Sultan 

White 

Yellow 

Small  blue  bottid 

New  Dwarf     , 

-  Fine 
Blessed  Thistle 

Great  Moneywort 

Rough 
Oriental  Celsia. 

•  Wing  leaved  Calceolaria 
Yellow  Chrysanthemum 

White 
Three  colored 

Elegant  Clarkia 
Beautiful- 
White 

Indian  Sh«t      • 
Yelli>w 

•  t  Rou^  Poddqrf  Calampelis 

•  Elegant  Clintpnia         ^ 


Anagallis  indica. 

ceerulea. 

arvensis. 

Avena  sensitiva. 
Aster    chinensis. 

Tar. 

Tai, 

var. 

var.  fl.  plena- 


Blitum  capitatum- 
Browallia  elata. 

var.  alba. 

Briza  maxima. 
Cacalia  coccinea. 
Calendula  stellate. 

-  bybrida. 

-  piuvialis, 
Cardiof»permum  halicacabum. 
Campanula  speculum. 

var.  alba. 

var. 

Cassia  nictitans. 
Centaurea  moschata. 
-    var.  alba. 

,  sauveolens. 
cyanus  minor* 

var. 

^  var. 

benedicta- 

Cerinthe  major* 

aspera. 

Celsia  orientalis. 
Calceolaria  pinnate- 
Chrvsanthemum  coronanura. 

!L.  var.  lutea. 

tricolor. 

Clarkia  elegans. 

pulchella. 

var.  alba* 

Canna  indica. 

lutea. 

Calampelis  scalier, 
Clintonia  elegans. 
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*  Gfeat  flowered  CoUinsia 

Collinsia  grandiflora. 

Spring 

•-  verna. 

Great  flowered  CoUomia 

CoUomia  grandiflora. 
linearis. 

Linear  leaved 

Sky-blue  Coinmellna 

Commelina  ccelestis. 

•  Arabian  Cladanthu3 

Cladanthus  arabicus. 

Madeira  Cyno^loasum 

Cynoglossum  pictum. 

Golden  Coreopsis 

Coreopsis  tinctoria. 

Golden  Hawkweed 

Crepis  barbata. 

Red 

—    rubra. 

New  Silver 

—    var. 

•Great  flowered  Calendrinia 

Calendrinia  grandiflora. 

•  Splendid 

speciosa. 

t  Two  colored  Gourd 

Curcubita  bicolor. 

t  Orange  fruited 

mimTitifi 

t  Bottle 

lagenaria. 

t  Club  fruittd 

clavata. 

Job's  Tears 

Coix  lachryma. 
Cucumis  odoratissimum. 

t  Pomegranate 

t  Serpent  Cucumber 
Dwarf  Morning  Glory 

anguinus. 

Convolvulus  minor. 

t  Dark  blue 

mninr 

t  Purple 

t  Striped 

fttrintfi 

tRed 
t  Yellow 

Mexican  Dahlia 

Dahlia  superflua. 

Double 

'             var.  fl.  plena. 

Branching  Larkspur 

Delphinium  consolida. 

Double  White 

var.  plena,  alba. 

—  Red 

—  Blue 
•Unique 

*  Neapolitan 
Dwarf  Rocket 
Annual  Pink 

Dianthus  annuus 

Prolific  flowering 

Violet  colored  Echium 

Echium  violaceum. 

•  Splendid  Eschicholtzia 

Eschscholtzia  californica. 

♦  Beautiful 
Variegated  Euphorbia 

**nnoRpf*iii 

Euphorbia  variegata. 

•  Sow-thistle  leaved  Francoa 

Francoa  appcndiculata. 

Azure  Blue  Gilia 

Gjlia  capitata. 

•  White 

var.  alba. 

•  Pretty 

— -  pulchella. 

•  Milfoil  leaved 

achillsefolia. 

•  Coronopus  leaved 

coronopifolia. 

•  Three  colored 

tricolor. 

Purple  Globe  Amaranthus 

Gomphrena  globosa. 

White 

var.  alba. 

•  Striped 
Cotton  Plant 

flfrintji 

Gossypium  hepbacepn, 

Yellow  Horned  Poppy 

Glaucvuip'luteum, 

Scarlet 
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Elegant  Gjpsophilla 

Common 
Californian  Sunflower 

Common 

Dwarf 

Doable 
African  Hibiscus 

Beautiful  Ketmia 

Elej^ant  Hibiscus 
White  Candytuft 

Purple 

•  New  fine  purple 
•New  Scarlet 

•  Normandy 

t  Scarlet  Morning  Glory 

t  Striped 

fBlue 

t  Hepatica  leaved 
t  Crimson  Cypress  Vino 

t  White 
Balsamine 

Mixed  double 

Rose  colored 

Blush 

Scarlet 

Fire  colored 

White 

Striped 

Purple 

•  Superb  spotted,  (splendid) 
•  Painted  flowered  Ipomposis 

•  Elepnt 

t  Mixed  sweet  Peas 

t  White 

t  Pun>le 

t  Black 

f  Rose  colored 

t  Striped 

t  Scariet 

t  Painted  Lady 

t  Top  Knot 

t  Tangier  Crimson 

t  Lord  Anson's 
Red  Laratera 

White 
White  Lupin 

Small  blue 

Great  blue 

Ro«e  colored 

Yellow 

Straw  colored 

Bicolor" 

•ChangeAle 


Gypsophilla  elegans^ 

viscosa, 

Helianthus  califomica* 

■  annnus. 
——         var.  nana, 
— —         Tar.  fl.  plena. 

Hibiscus  africanus, 

-  trionum, 
— —    yesicarias. 

Iberis  amara* 

umbeflata. 

'         var.  speciosa. 
'  var.  coccinea. 

var. 

Ipomaea  coccinea. 

striata. 

nil. 

hepaticifolia. 

quamoclit. 

var.  alba. 

Impatiens  balsamina. 

var.  fl.  plena. 

var.  rosea. 

—    incarnata. 

—    coccinea. 

—    flammea. 

—    alba. 

■  —    striata. 
—    purpurea. 


Ipomopsis  picta. 

.  eiegans. 

Lathy  rus  odoratus. 

var.  alba. 


—  pun)urca. 

—  obscureo^ 

—  rosea. 

—  striata. 

—  coccinea, 

—  var. 

—  var. 
tingitanus. 
majrellanicus. 


Lavatera  trimestris* 

var.  alba« 

Lupinus  albus. 

varius. 

hirsutus. 

fnlosus. 
uteus, 
n var. 

var. 

■.'  .  ip..    mutabiUs, 


plants  packed  with  eare,  so  as  to  be  safely  transported  any  distance. 
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Dwarf  Lyckins 

*  Shining  Loasa 
Scarlet  Malope 

•  Great  flowered 
Yellow  Monkey  Flower 

•  Dark  spotted 

•  Smith's  splendid 
•Rose  colored 

•  Variegated 
Spotted 

Curled  Mallow 

Scarlet 
Annual  Mar^nia 
t  Barclay's  Maurandia 

t  Rose  colored 

•  Elei^ant  Madia 
Ice  Plant 

Dew  Plant 
Caterpillars 

Snails 
Sensitive  Plant 
t  Sjuirting  Cucumber 

Balsam  Apple 

Balsam'  Pear 
Marvel  of  Peru 

White  flowered 

Yellow 

•  Gold  striped 
Red 

•  New  scarlet 

•  Silver  striped 

Long  flowered,  (sweet) 

•  Three  cohvred 
Forget-me-not   . 
Devil  in  the  bush 

New  Roman 

Spanish 
Sweet  scented  Tobacco 

Common 

Virginian 

Lon?  flowered 
Blue  Nolana 

Trailinjc 
Evening  PrimToM 

Great  flowered 

Red  and  whit« 

Pnrplo 

Red 

Purple 

Red  and  rose 

Hybrid  .     ^   ^ 

•  Lindley's  purple,  and  white 
t  White  flowered>Petuiua 

t  V»tet  colored 

1* 


Lychnie  nanus. 
Loasa  Bitida. 
Malope  trifida. 

grandiflora. 

Mimulus  luteus. 

rivularis. 

Smithii. 

roseus. 

yariegatus. 

-  punctatus. 
Malva  crispa. 

coccinea. 

Martynia  proboscidea, 
Maurandia  Bafclayana., 

semperfloreof. 

Madia  elegans.  , 

Mesembryanthemum  cordifoUtln 

^brum. 

Medicago  circinnata. 

3C4]ttellaria. 

Mimoea  sensitiva, 
Momordica  elaterium. 

'  — '-^  balsamina. 

lagcnaria. 

Mirabilisjalapa. 

van  alba. 

—  lutea* 

. —  stiiata. 

,     —  rubra. 

-  —  coccinea. 

—  argentea. 

longinora. 

-  var.  tricolor. 
Myosotus  arversis. 
Nigella  damascena. 

var. 

hispanicft. 

Nicotiana  odorata. 

rustica. 

-  tabacum, 

longiflojra. 

Nolana  paradoxica. 

prostrata. 

(Enothera  noctum»» 

— -        grandiflora. 
^—  ^  rosea  alba. 
— ^        tenella. 
Odortita. 

-  yiminea. 

■  ■  bifrons. 

hybrids*. 

■  '  Lindleyaifti. 
Petunia  nyctajt^iuflort; 

ItbcBilicea. 
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American  Centftima 
Carnation  Po|>|>jr 

Scarlet 

Fringed 

Strij^ 

Corn  orros» 

Ranunculus 

Lap  Dog 

Chinene 

•  New  French 

•  New  FIcniiab 

•  Rnsaell'^now 

•  Picotee 
Scarlet  Pentapte* 
f  Scarlet  Bean 

Divarf 
Yellow  Ssorzoners 
Wnite  Chinese  PrirnrtM 

Purple 
■Red  Polygon um 

Jerusalem  Oak 
Sweet  Mignonette 

Tree 
Palma-chri.sti,(or  castor  oil  bean)  Richins  eoinninnis. 


Plectocephalus  americaoiw 
Papaver  somniferum. 

rar.  coccinea. 

—  fimbriata. 

-  —  striata. 

rhseaa* 

-  var. 
—2 —    bicbon. 

sinenais. 

var, 

var. 

^—    var. 

var. 

Pcutaptes  phoenicca. 
Pbaseolus  multiflorus. 

snperba. 

Picriduiin  t^n^intaum. 
Primula  prenitens. 

var.  purpurea. 

Polygonum  orientale. 

Botrya. 

Reseda  odorata. 

var.  frutescens. 


*  Splendid  flowered  Sa^ 

•  Narrow  leaved 

•  Starry  Scabioua 

Sweet 

•  Beautiful  Schizaathu* 

•  Showy 

•  Honker's 
Purple  Jucobea 

Double  Pu-ple 

—  White 

—  Yellow 
Coinnwn  Catch  Fly 

Painted 
Pendulous 
Nigbt  flowering 
Compact 
Reticulated 

•  Straw  colored  Salpiglotsis 

•  Painted  flowered 

•  New  hybrid 
•Dark  pm'ple 

•  Yellow  and  brown 

•  Hybrid 

Bweet  8centcd  Stevia 

Purple 
Feather  Gra»s 
White  Ei^5  Plant 

Purple  fruited 
African  Mary  fold 

Orange  colored  double 


Salvia  »plendens. 

au<;u.stifolia. 

Scabiosa  stellata. 

atro-purpnres. 

Schizanthus  pinnatus. 

porrigens. 

Hookerii. 

Senecio  elegans. 

var.  fl.  pi.  purpurea. 

—    —  alba. 

—    —  lutea. 

Silene  armeria. 

picta. 

pendula. 

vcspertina. 

-  com  pacta. 
■  reticulata. 

Salpiglossis  atraminea. 

var.  picta. 

—     —  hybrids. 

atropurpurea. 

-  Barclayana. 

hybrida. 

Stevia  serrate. 

purpurea. 

Stipa  pmnata. 
Solan um  ovigerum. 

var.  purpurea. 

Tagetes  erecta. 

-  var.  fl.  pi.  aurantis. 


auto  pagked  with  care,  so  as  to  be  safely  traMported  any  dfetanoe. 
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Lemon  colored 

French 

Ranunculus 

•  Sweet  scented 

•  t  Winged  Thunbergia 
Scarlet  Clover 

Sweet  scented 
t  Great  Nasturtum 

•  t  New  deep  red 
Dwarf 

Heart's  Ease 

Great  flowered  (numerous  ya- 
rieties) 

•  Rose  colored  Aubletia 
Golden  Eternal  Flower 

•  White 
Annual  purple 
White 

Mexican  Ximenesia 
Violet  colored  Zinnia 

•  New  scarlet 
Many  flowered 
Yellow 

Great  Flowered 


Tagetes    var.  fl.  pi. 

patula. 

var. 

lucida. 

Thunbergia  aleta. 
Trifolium  incarnata. 

odorata. 

Tropaeolum  majus. 

atro-sansruineum. 


var.  nana. 


Viola  tricolor. 

—  grand i flora. 
Verbena  Aubletia. 
Xeranthemum  luciduni. 

var.  alba. 

annuum. 

var.  alba. 


Ximenesia  encelcydes 
Zinnia  clegans. 

var.  coccinea. 

multiflora. 

var.  lutca. 

■  grandiflora. 


Aconitum  napellus. 
Agrostemna  coronaria. 

var^  alba. 

var.  rosea  alba. 

Althsea  rosea: 

•  var.  fl.  pi.  alba. 
~    —  coccinea. 

—  lutea. 


§11.     BIENNIALS   AND   PERENNIALS. 

*«*  Those  mnrked  thus  *  are  tender,  and  should  be  protected  from  frost  durinf  wia> 
tar.    Those  marked  t  are  climbing  plauts. 

Monk's  Hood 
Rose  Campion 

White 

White  with  rosy  eye 
Chinese  Hollyhock 

Double  whhe 

—  Crimson 

—  Yellow 

—  Black 

—  Purple 

—  Striped 

—  Red 
Golden  Alyssum 

•  Wind  Flower 

*  Musk-scented  Geranium 

•  Great  Flowered  Argemone 
Common  Snap  Dragon 

Scarlet 
Two-colored 
Various  colored 
Elegant 


—  niger. 

—  purpurea. 

—  striata. 

—  rubra.     • 

Alyssum  saxntile. 
Anemone  eoronaria 

Pulsatilla. 

Argemone  grandiflora*. 
Antirrhinum  mvdiuoi. 


var.  cococnea. 

—  bicoloc 

—  ver^color. 
~-  spartf  urn. 
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Purple  spiked  Astragalus 

Fox  tail  like 
Columbine 

Double,  (3  or  10  varieties) 

Siberiau 

Alpine 
Starry  Asclepins 
t  Trumpet  I  lower 
Blue  Canterbury  Bells 

White 

Double  white 

Azure  blue 

Creeping 

Lily  like 
•InilianShot 

•  Scarlet 

•  Velbw 
SiWer  Thistle 
Maryland  Cassia 

Sensitive      * 
Blue  Cdtananche 
t  Traveller's  Joy 
t  •  Clinibinff  Coba2a 
Atkinson's  Coreopsis 
t  *  Rough  podded  CalanYpelis 

•  Great  flowered  Celsia 
Yellow  Cofonilla 
Pretty  Chelone 

*  Blue  flowere<I  Canary  nster 

*  Sky-blue  Commelina 

*  Mexican  Dahlia 

•  Double,  (various  colors) 
Great  Flowering  Larkspur 

Chinese  Pink 
Bee 

Tall  Blu« 
Sweet  William 
Auricula  Flowefed 
Scarlet 
Chinese 
Superb 
Clove 

•  Camalion  Pink  ~ 

•  Picotee 
Punilp  Folglore 

White 
Yellow. 
Gold«^n 
Pink  Dragon's  Head 

•  Balm  of  GiMad 
Globe  Thastle 

•  Coral  Tree 
Blue  Eupatorium 

•  Capvv  Tra« 


Astragalus  onobrychis. 

alopecuroides. 

Aquilogia  vulgaris, 

var.  fl.  pi. 

■  ■         siberica. 

alpina. 

Asclepias  incarnata. 
Bignonia  radicans. 
Campanula  medium. 

var.  artba. 

^  fl.  pL 

azurea. 

rapunculoidea. 

liliflora. 

Canna  indica. 

coccinea. 

luiea. 

Carduus  eriophonia. 
Cassia  Marylandica. 

nictitans. 

Catanan«;he  ccprulea. 
Clematis  vitalba. 
Cobffia  scandens. 
Coreopsis  Atkinsonia. 
Calampelis  scaber. 
Cel.sia  cretica. 
Coronilla  coronata. 
Chelone  pulchella. 
Cineraria  umelkiidef. 
Commelina  coclestis. 
Dahlia  su|>erflua. 

var.  fl.  pi. 

Delphinium  grandiflora. 

~-  rhiiMMMis. 

elatum. 

exaltatum. 

Di  an  thus  barbatus. 

var. 

var. 

sinensis. 

superbus. 

•  hortensis. 

-  caryophynus. 
■  var. 

Digitalis  pur|;ure«. 

var.  alba, 

lutea. 

aoi-ea. 

Dracoeep balam  viginictiiii. 

— — •  caiMincm^ 

Rchinops  speerocfphalu*. 
Erythrina  herbacea.  , 

Eupatorium  ccplestia. 
Euphorbia  Latbyni*. 


Its  packed  with  care,  so  as  to  be  safely  transported  any  distance. 
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BluA  Fumitory 
Scarlet  flowered  Geum 

Great  flo\yered 
Dwarf  Gentiaa 

Blue 
Evergreen  Gelseminam 
Oak  leaved  Gerardia 
t  Purple  Glycine 
French  Honeysuckle 
Tall  Sunflower 
Sweet  Rocket 
Swamp  Hibiscus 

Althoea  Frutex 

Great  flowered  Hibiscus 
t  Everlasting  Pea;* 

t  White 
Blue  Blazing  Star 
Tree  Lavatera 
Satin  Flower 
Cardinal  Flower 

•Blue 
Many  leaved  Lupin 

Woolly  Leaved 

•  Elegant 
Beautiful 
Mexican 

Perennial  Flax 
Ivy-leaved  Toad  Flax 
Scarlet  Lychins 

Mountain  rose  colored 

Dwarf 
Appopinax 

•  bark  spotted  monkey  Flower 

•  Variegated 

•  Smith's 
Scarlet  Monarda 

Purple 
•Brompton  Stock  Gillyflower 

•  White 

•  Scarlet 

•  White  Queen 

•  Scarlet  Queen 

•  New  Russian 

•  New  German 

•  Giant 

•  Purple  wall-leaved 

•  W^hLte 

•  Wall  Flower 

•  Double 
Showy  Matricaria 

•  Oleander 
Tree  Primros* 
Priental  Poppy 

Perennial 


Fumaria  glaucit. 
Geum  coccinea. 

graudiflora 

Gentiana  acaulis. 

saponaria. 

GeNeminum  nitidum. 
Gerardia  quercifolia. 
Glycine  apios. 
Hedysarum  coronarium. 
Helianthus  altissimaa. 
Hesperitf  umtronalis. 
Hibiscus  palustris. 

syriacus. 

niilitarii». 

Lathy rus  latifolius. 

var.  alba. 

Liatris  scariosa. 
Lavatera  arborea. 
Lunaria  biennis. 
Lobelia  cardinalis. 

syphilitica. 

Lupinus  polyphyllus. 

tomentosus. 

littoralis. 

rivularis. 

mexicanus. 

Linum  perenne. 
Linaria  cymbalaria. 
Lychnis  chalcedonica, 

alpina. 

var. 

Mimosa  odoratissimu 
Mimulus  rivularis. 

variegatus. 

Sifjithii. 

Monarda  dydyma. 

purpurea. 

Mathiolu  incuna, 

var.  alba. 

^—     ^-  coccinea* 


cheiri. 

var.  fl.  pi. 

Matricaria  nnendinR. 
Neriuni  oleander. 
CEnothera  biennis. 
Papaver  orientale, 

-  bracteatum« 
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Pseonia 

•  Geranium,  (assorted) 

t  •  Large  flowered  Petunia 
Tall  purple  Phlox 

White 

Dwarf 
Splendid  Penstemon 

Elegant 

Glabrous 

Pretty 

Dark  purple 

Narrow  leaved 
t  Passion  Flower 
Dark  flowered  Potentilla 

Splendid 

Beautiful 

Rose  colored 

•  Auricula 

Polyanthus 
Cowslip 

•  Chinese  Primrose 
Virifinian  Poke 

•  Graceful  Podalyria 
Tree  Mii^nonette 
Yellow  Rudbeckia 

Fulzid 
Purple 

•  Splendid  flowered  Sage 
Sweet  Sf^abioiM 

•  Jcrusaiem  Cherry 
Blue  Sophora 

Me  ad  3  w  Sweet 
Bladder  Senoa 
Snowberry 
Tulip  (in  variety) 
Garden  Valerian 

•  Mad-tsrnscur  Pere winkle 

•  White 
Sweet  Violet 
Tall  Verbascum 


PflBODia  officinalis. 
Pelargonium  zonale. 
Petunia  nyctagini  flora. 
Phlox  pyramidalis. 

var.  alba. 

ovata. 

Penstemon  speciosum. 

diflusum. 

glabrum. 

• pulchellum. 

atropurpureum. 

augustifolia. 

Passiflora  incarnata. 
Potentilla  atro-sanguinea. 

splendens. 

genoides. 

.       nepalcnse. 

Primula  auricula. 

polyanthus. 

veris. 

prcenitens. 

Phytolacca  decandra. 
Podalyria  gracilis. 

Reseda  odorata,  var.  frutescens. 
Rudl>eckia  lasciniata. 

fulgida. 

purpurea. 

Salvia  splendens. 
Scabiosa  atropurpurca. 
Solan um  pi^eudo-capsicum. 
Sophora  australis 
Spii*rca  ulmaria. 
Sutherlandia  frutescens, 
Symphora  racemosa. 
Tulipa  gesneriana. 
Valeriana  rubra. 

Vinca  rosea. 

var.  alba. 

Viola  odorata. 
Verbascum  pyramidalis. 


HOVEY  &  Co.  have  for  sale  one  of  the  most  extensive  assort- 
ments of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOwcR  SEEDS  in  the  country :  comprisiDg 
all  that  are  new  and  desirable,  either  for  the  kitchen  or  floweb 
garden.  AH  those  variclies  which  ripen  their  seeds  the  most  per- 
fectly in  our  climate,  are  raised  by  the  most  experienced  and 
practical  growers;  and  a  large  proportion  under  our  own  observa- 
tion. Such  as  are  imported,  are  obtained  from  seedmen  and  grow- 
ers on   whom  we  can   rely   for  their  genuineness  and  vitality. 
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Agricultural  siEDsof  every  description,  including  all  the  vari* 
ous  grasses — ^red.and  white  Clover,  Lucerne,  Trifolium  incarnatum, 
•Wheat,  Oats,  Buckwheat,  Millet,  Early  Nonpareil,  Taylor's  forty- 
fold,  and  Porkin's  seedling  Potatoes  ;  Ruta  Baga,  Mangel  Wurtzel, 
White  Sugar  Beet,  Altringham  Carrot,  Yellow  Locust,  White  Mul- 
berry, &c.  &c.  &.C. ;  FruitTree  and  Shrub  Seeds  gf  all  kinds.  No 
pains  will  be  spared  to  render  our  establishment  a  complete 
repository  for  every  variety  of  Garden,  Flower  and  Agricultural 
seeds.     Catalogues  of  the  whole  may  be  had  on  application. 

Seeds  put  up  in  boxes  (marked  and  labelled,)  for  dealers,  or  sup- 
plied in  quantities  upon  very  liberal  terms,  and  at  the  most  reasona- 
ble rates.  Flower  seeds  by  the  single  pi4)er,  by  the  hundred,  the 
single  ounce  or  (except  those  rare,)  in  larger  quantities.  Boxes  of 
seeds  for  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  put  up  in  quamities 
to  suit  purchasers.  Garde*  tools  of  many  kinds,  McCullock's  im- 
proved Syringe,  budding  and  pruning  knives,  &c.  &c. 

H.  &  Co.  have  also  for  sale  a  large  collection  of  rare  Green- 
house Shrubs;  perennial,  herbaceous  plants,  Pjeonics, Roses,  Chi*y- 
santhemums.  Bulbous  Roots,  Dahlias,  &c.  &Ci  New  catalogues 
of  these  will  be  annexed  in  the  course  of  the  season,  which  may  b« 
had,  gra/u,  on  application  (post  paid.) 

For  the  greater  facility  of  purchasers,  they  will  be  published  in 
the  following  order  :  1st.  A  catalogue  of  Cau.ellias  (Camellia 
japonica),  comprising  a  collection  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  choicest  varieties  ;  2d.  A  catalogue  of  Greenhouse 
Shrubs  and  Plants  ;  3J.  A  catalogue  of  Bulbous  Flower  Roots ; 
4th.  A  catalogue  of  Dahlias.  • 

Orders  for  Dahlias  should  be  forwarded  from  January  to  May  ; 
for  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus  and  other  Bulbous  Jtoots  from 
June  to  October. 

0C3"We  are  agents  for  the  various  nurseries  around  Boston,  and 
all  orders  for  trees  or  shrubs  will  receive  inin.ediote  Attention,  and 
be  punctually  executed. 

Suhscriplions  recQWQ^  for  the  AMERICAN  GARbENER'S 
MAGAZINE  at  the  Bookstores  of  Messrs.  Hillifrd,  Gray  &  Co., 
Russell,  Odiorne  &  Metcalf,  James  Monroe  &  C«.,  E.  R.  Broad- 
crs,  and  at  the  Seed  Warehouse  of  Mo'srs^.  H»yry  8t  Co.,  79  and 
81  Cornhill,  Boston.  Ives  &  Putnan»,  Salem.  H.  Mafin,  Dcdham. 
j.  F.  Thayer,  Woburn.  Chas.  Whipple,  Newburyport.  J.  F. 
Shores,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Cilman  &  Chisholm,  Portland.  E. 
F.  Duren,  Bangor.  C.  Shepard,  Providence.  A.  J.  Beckwitb, 
Hartfjrd.  G.  C.  Thorbum,  New  York.  D.  &  C.  Landrcth,  and 
j.  Buist,  Philadelphia.     Pishey  Thompson,  Washing^ton. 
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THE   AMERICAN 
GARDENER'S   MAGAZINE, 

JLND  EBGI8TE&  OF  ALL  USEFUL  DISCOVERlESr  AND  IMPROVE. 
MBNTS  IN  HORTICULTURE* AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS, 

18    P U B L I S H ED    I N     MONTHLY     OCTAVO     NUMBERS 

At  25  cents  each, 
tnmM93m  okb  volumb  ahki7ai<i.t. 

CO|l  DUCTED  BT 

C.   M.    HOVEY,   AND  p.   B.  HOVEY,  Jr.; 

Aisisted  by  the  fuUowin^  gentlemen,  amateurs  and  Gardeners  : 
E.  Vose,  M.  P.  Wilder,  Z.  Cook,  Jr.,  R.  Manning,  S.  A.  Shurtleff, 
S.  £«<Coue8,  Win.  Kenrick,  J.  W.  Russell,  D.  Haggerston,  B.  V. 
French,  Samuel  Downer,  S.  Pond,  S.  gweetser,  T.  Willott,  Wm. 
R.  Prince,  Professor  John  Lewis  Russell,  £.  Putnam,  F.  Putnam, 
S.  Walker,  £.  M.  Richards,  .B.  Ives,  C.  Lawrence,  R.  Buist, 
Francis  Hay,  Ed.  Sayres,  Wm.  Leathe. 

T^  Magazine  is  devoted  particularly  t(^  Horticulture,  Fieri- 
CViture,  Botany,  Natural  History,  and  rural  alTairs  ;  notices  of  new 
Rnd  rare  fruits  and  flowers  as  they  are  introduced  into  the  country  ; 
Reviews  and  extracts  from  periodicals  treating  on  the  subject  both 
foreign  and  domesti(5 ;  Miscellaneous  Intelligence  ;  Prices  Current 
•f  the  Market ;  Reports  of  the  various  Horticultural  societies 
throughout  the  country  ;  Meteorological  Notices ;  engravings  of 
Greenhouses,  Garden  structures,  &c.  &c. 

The  w^rk  was  commenced  January  1st,  1835.  The  contents  are 
of  a  varied  character  from  correspondents  of  acknowledged  reputa- 
tion, and  useful  to  the  Farmer,  Gardener  and  Florist. 

The  following  notice  of  the  work  is  copied  from  one  of  the  Mioat 
excellent  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  periodicals,  the  New  Yorit 
Farmer: 

'We  cannot  refrain  from  again  calling  attention  to  a  periodical 
which  we  deem  wdrthy  of  a  liberal  support.  It  is  very  much  on 
the  plan  of  Loudon's  Magazine  ;  and  the  editors,  like  Mr.  Loudon, 
«ppear  to4)e  much  at  home,  in  conducting  their  work.' 

The  follo\un^  resolution  was  passed  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
New  Yorlc  Porticultupal  Society  : 

*  Resolved,  That  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society  hail  vrith 
pleasure  the  appearance  of  Hovey's  American  Gardener's  Maga- 
afne  as  a  W(»rk  highly  creditable  to  the  Horticultural  talent  of  the 
country,  and  thns  the  Society  will  subscribe  to  the  work.' 

All  communiftations,  letters,  packet;*,  bonks,  &c.  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  thfi  conductors,  Nos.  79  and  SI  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 


lUs  pagkedwith  care,  so  as  to  be  safely  transported  any  distance. 
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